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BROWN  HALL. 


The  New  School  Butldinq  of  the  Michigan  School  fob 

THE  Deaf. 

In  1899  tlie  Legislature  of  Michigan  appropriated  $76,000 
for  the  purpose  of  bnilding  a  new  echooi  house  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Flint.  In  September  of  that 
year  ground  was  broken  and,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
open  winter  which  followed,  work  was  almost  uninter- 
rapted  until  the  opening  of  school  this  fall.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  1900,  school  was  opened  in  Brown  Hall — as 
handsome,  commodious,  and  complete  a  school  building  as 
the  deaf  of  any  State  can  boast  of. 

The  new  building  has  been  named  "  Bbown  Hall"  in 
honor  of  oui"  loved  trustee  and  treasurer,  Gen.  Chas.  S. 
Brown,  of  Flint. 

It  stands  some  distance  east  of  the  other  Institution 
buildings  on  Court  street  at  the  head  of  Asylum  street. 

Those  who  attended  the  Convention  of  Instructors  at 
Flint,  in  1895,  will  remember  the  wheat  field  between  the 
Saperintendent's  cottage  and  the  town,  and  will  perhaps 
recall  being  told  that  the  bricks  for  the  old  building  were 
made  in  that  field.     Brown  Hall  stands  in  the  middle  of 
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the  old  brickyard  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
beantifal  little  city  of  FHot. 

Symmetrical  and  artistic  in  design,  its  three  stories  of 
Fiudlay  pressed  brick,  with  Portage  Entry  red  sandstone 
facings,  rising  above  a  basement  wall  of  Saginaw  rock- 
faced  paving  brick,  compels  the  admiration  of  all. 

In  appearance  the  structure  is  massive  bnt  not  heavy, 
and  ornamental  but  not  fantastic,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
State  and  an  ornaQient  to  the  city. 

The  ground  plan  covers  218  feet  east  and  west  by  130 
feet  north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  a  main  or  cen- 
tral building  with  east  and  west  wings.  The  front  pre- 
sents a  broken  or  irregular  appearance,  with  the  massive 
porch  and  entrance  flanked  by  the  wings  extending  well 
to  the  front. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  faoe  of  the  building  is  the 
main  entrance,  approached  by  a  broad  walk  of  artificial 
stone  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  opens  into  a  broad 
hall  paved  with  marbolythic  tile,  which  is  used  for  all  hall- 
ways on  the  ground  floor,  while  the  woodwork  throngh- 
out  the  building  is  varnished  oak  with  beech  flooring 
elsewhere.  This  hall  extends  south  from  the  front 
entrance  to  the  library  at  the  south  of  the  central  building. 
This  is  not  a  room  for  storing  books,  but  a  well  lighted, 
handsomely  finished,  commodious  room,  52  x  24  feet, 
such  as  would  delight  a  student  at  first  sight.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  something  over  4,200  volumes,  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  by  grades. 

At  the  right  of  the  hall  next  to  the  entrance  is  the 
Superintendent's  office,  and  to  the  left  is  the  public  recep- 
tion room. 

Extending  the  entire  length  of  the  three  wings  is  a 
broad  corridor  running  east  and  west  with  entrances  at 
either  end.  This  corridor  intersects  the  main  hall  and  is 
paved  like  it.  Between  the  library  and  the  corridor  on 
the  right  is  the  store  room  fur  supplies  and  school  books. 
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Ol>etiinf*  ioto  the  librnrj-  opposite  tbe  store  room  is  the 
appanttuH  nod  cxputiuiunt  room.  Tlie  otiier  rooms  on 
tliD  ^rouml  floor,  fourloon  ia  nambcr,  ore  ttclioolrooma 
for  the  primai'v  ^li^les ;  tlie  oral  classes  bmng  iu  tbe  east 
wing  And  the  mannal  classes  in  the  west. 

The  arrangement  nf  fcho  rooms  on  the  second  floor  is 
[siroilar  to  that  on  tho  6rst,  but  the  Hpaco  over  tho  library 
M  made  into  tbrou  school  rooms,  while  the  room  over  tho 
nppuratus  room  is  n  teacher's  Itiuch  rouui,  and  that  over 
the  reception  room  is  devoted  to  primarj  work  in  art.  AH 
othur  rooms,  on  tliJH  floor  are  used  h.n  cIhsh  roninit. 

luiwiKliati-Ir  over  thu  miLJn  (■utniiic(>  itud  oc-cupvitig  tho 
eotire  thin)  floor  of  the  ceutral  biiildiDg  ia  the  chapel. 
The  aconstir  properties  of  this  hall  are  such  that  ordinary 
tones  no  tbe  phitfortn  nan  be  heard  all  over  the  hn11. 
Altioalntion  and  ornt  Ivncliers  who  have  heen  compellecl 
to  exhibit  their  pupiU  in  chapels  in  which  ao  accom- 
plished public  R|>oaker  canuot  bo  understood  more  than 
tweuty  feet  from  the  platform  will  appreciate  this.  Aud 
all  who  have  snflered  from  lieadnelie  caused  by  striving  to 
rtuid  spDHiiiK  iu  the  li>;ht  ho'  nfleii  found  in  chnpelK  will 
rejoice  with  nn  in  the  fact  that  from  mich  one  of  thu  800 
seats,  covering  »  hall  52  by  90  with  a  gallery  ou  three 
sides,  tho  lingers  of  a  rapid  speller  may  be  followod  with 
ease.  The  etngo  is  well  arranged,  nnd  when  the  drop 
oartaia  and  flies  arc  in  place  we  shall  have  an  admimble 
place  for  gatherings  of  all  kinds. 

Tho  third  floor  of  tho  o&at  wing  i»  a  hftiidsomo  b&U 
SO  X  70  ffct,  with  vanltihl  roof,  well  lighte<l  uaJ  perfectly 
rentitatcd.  Wu  hofw  souu  to  have  this  fitted  with  all  the 
parapherunlin  of  a  mocleni  gymnasium,  bat  at  present  tbe 
exorcises  are  ooiilined  to  calisthenicit  and  dumb-bell, 
wand,  and  club  drill. 

Ill  tho  basement  tho  west  wiug  is  for  bojs  nud  the  oast 
wing  for  girls.  Both  wiuga  arc  furnished  alike,  and  sup* 
pUotl  with  laratoriea  and  oloiiots  ou  tbo  south  sido  of  Lbo 
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nm]  witit  Ifirgti  pliiogi*  ImiliH  or  Hwiniminf;  pools  wUli 
sing  rooms  (or  each  ou  tbe  north.  Between  the  two 
wings  is  a  drill  or  exercise  room  52  x  HO  feet,  for  nse  as  » 
p!»y  rnoni  in  bad  weatlier. 

In  all  Uiero  are  forty-three  class  rooms  in  Brown  Hall, 
ami  eat-h  one  ik  phuinocl  ho  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
snoliglit  possible.  There  m  nut  a  dark  or  gloomy*  school- 
room in  Lbe  buildin<^.  Most  of  tbo  rooms  have  closets 
and  »11  are  fittod  with  the  b«8t  quality  of  PenDHvlvania 
nlttta  blackboards. 

Adjuiiiing  the  baHeruHot  on  the  south  or  rear  of  the 
baihUng  i»  the  boilor  bouse  coutniiiiog  the  apparatus  for 
boating  and  ventilating  the  building.  This  is  modem 
and  Rp  to  date  in  evcrv  particular,  and  it  i»  olaimed  that 
nnder  its  operation  the  teuipernture  in  the  biiihling  will 
uever  vary  more  than  fonr  degrees,  and  that  the  air  in 
ch  schoolroom  will  bo  entirely  changed  and  replaced 
'with  fresh  uir  ovor_r  too  minutes  without  Dptriiing  a  window 
or  a  door.  This  result  is  obtained  autoiuAlicully  through 
the  use  of  theriuostats  id  each  room. 

Pure  cold  air  from  the  oateide  passes  through  two  sepa- 
nte  coils  of  stoain-hentftd  pipe,  one  of  which  contains  fonr 
miles  of  pipe-.  Thu  hot  uir  iit  luki.*n  np  by  a  hti^u  fan 
and  forced  throuKh  ducis  to  every  room  in  thu  building. 
The  dncts  are  in  two  aecHotis,  and  while  tlie  hot  air  is 
forcod  through  the  upper  onu,  thu  cold  uir  from  the  out- 
side  litida  its  way  to  the  difierout  rooms  through  the 
jwersectiou.  The  ducts  ure  controlled  iu  the  rooms  by 
leans  of  a  Johnson  heat  regulator,  operated  by  com- 
Rod  air.  A  batiory  of  boilers  furnishes  steam  to 
beat  the  coils  of  pipe,  and  also  to  rnu  a  25  borse-powor 
iLfitnrtevaut  engine  which  operates  the  fan.  In  hot 
ither  this  fan  will  be  used  to  force  cool  air  into  the 
rooms  for  ventilating  pnrpoHBS. 

Tliebntlding  is  supplie^l  with  artiRcial  light  bv  495  in- 
fiondBSceut  electric  lamps  of  It)  candle  power  each. 
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Two  stand-pipes  in  the  building,  with  hose  attached  on 
each  floor,  and  three  hydrants  on  the  ground,  are  con- 
sidered ampie  fire  protection. 

There  are  five  oatside  doors  on  the  firstfloor  and  seven 
in  the  basement.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  reached 
by  four  double  stairways,  making  it  possible  to  empty  the 
building  very  quickly,  even  without  using  the  exterior  fire- 
escapes  which  are  provided. 

The  plans  of  the  building  were  drawn  by  P.  W.  Holiis- 
ter,  of  Saginaw,  and  are  worthy  of  bis  reputation  as  a 
capable  architect.  Geo.  Bickman  &  Sons,  of  Kalamazoo, 
had  the  building  contract;  B,  F.  Sturtevant,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  put  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant;  Geo.  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Flint,  did  the  plumbing,  and  the  electric  fix- 
tures were  furnished  by  Barton  &  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

All  the  furniture  used  in  the  building  is  the  work  of  the 
boys  in  our  cabinet  shop,  except  the  chairs  in  the  chapel. 
These  are  for  temporary  use,  however,  and  will  be  replaced 
by  opera  chairs  to  be  made  in  our  shop.  The  building 
and  its  contents  are  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  the  entire 
school,  pnpils  and  teachers  alike,  feel  proud  of  it  and  are 
making  extra  eflbrts  to  do  even  better  work  than  in  the 
past. 

THOS.  P.  CLAKKE, 
Tnttrvetor  in  the  Michigan  Sehoolfor  the  Da^,  Flint,  MieA. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE   OP  PICTURES.— I. 

Most  knowledge  is  acquired  throngh  sight.  The  deaf 
are  almost  entirely  dependoDt  upon  this  medium,  and  io 
the  transference  of  ideas  to  their  mind  those  methods 
should  be  employed  which  leave  the  stroDgest  aod  most 
lasting  visual  impressions. 

The  direct  study  of  objects  is  the  most  desirable,  but 
this  is  impossible  except  in  a  very  limited  way.  We  can- 
not bring  the  pyramids  into  the  schoolroom,  neither  can 
we  visit  the  Alps.  We  cannot  explore  the  frozen  north 
nor  penetrate  the  scorching  tropics.  We  cannot  review 
the  battles  of  Kapoleou  or  have  him  pose  for  our  study. 
Even  if  this  were  possible  we  could  see  them  but  once 
and  only  for  a  moment.  Pictures  represeotiug  these 
scenes  can  be  studied  whenever  we  please,  wherever  we 
please,  and  as  long  and  as  often  as  we  choose. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  pictures  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  the  schoolroom,  as  they  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  from  the  dry  aud  incomprehensible 
language  of  the  test.  The  first  pictures  used  were  very 
crude  indeed.  I  remember  an  old  book  in  which  the 
picture  of  a  bird  in  one  place  represented  an  eagle,  in 
another  place  a  robin.  The  same  picture  was  called 
Noah's  dove  on  one  page,  and  an  owl  on  another  page. 
Since  tlien  the  methods  of  making  pictures  have  improved 
and,  like  books,  they  have  become  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap  that  they  are  in  use  everywhere. 

In  selecting  pictures  for  the  schoolroom  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  those  pictures  most  suitable  for 
the  class.  A  small  child  does  not  see  a  picture  as  we  do. 
The  education  of  the  eye  requires  considerable  well- 
directed  practice. 

We  appreciate  a  painting  chiefly  by  the  associations  it 
suggests.     The  source  of  a  child's  associations   is  very 
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limited,  nni],  attlil  tliis  atora  is  iiicroaHed  by  ,venra  of  ex- 
perieaco  aud  trftiiiing,  it  onnnot  see  tlie  pictuTft  Aod  feol 
its  inflnence  as  we  do.  At  5rst  tli«  cliikl  cnn  onl^r  dia- 
tingnlKl)  liglit  Fnim  d:irknuti8.  It  takes  cousidenible 
jiractica  Ut  i>roduc«  a  braiu  coiitr*  so  delicate  att  to  dis- 
cern tlia  minnte  (listiuctioii  io  all  tlie  shades  and  colors. 
Often  cbildreo  of  scbool  age  do  not  eDtirely  grnsp  tlie 
rBlatinu  betweeD  object  and  pioturt!,  and  it  reqiiireM  snine 
practice  before  tim  cbild  gBt»  lUu  idea  of  purapectife 
portrayed  iu  an  ordioary  picture. 

Ln  the  Wginniiig  use  nutlino  pictures,  Firitt  study  tlie 
object  and  then  the  ontliiie,  and  have  the  pnpils  repro- 
duce that  outline  iu  the  fewest  Hues  poKsihle.  They  soon 
learn  to  observe  the  outline  of  everything,  noticing  the 
difibreuccs  and  rosemblaucoa  iu  the  fonns  of  various 
objects.  This  is  the  tirat  and  most  imi>ortnnt  It^sson  in 
ohaerTation.  An  nrtint  oaii  takt^  the  outline  of  oo«  object, 
mob  as  »  p&ar,  add  a  couple  of  lines  and  have  a  mouse, 
add  a  couple  more  and  have  a  cat,  change  a  couple  and 
hftve  a  boy. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  them  till  in  some  of  the  detail. 
This  requires  more  luiuule  observnttou  aud  cauuot  be 
indulged  in  frevly  until  thoy  are  older.  If  I  remember, 
it  WAS  AgasoiK  who  rofuitcd  a  painting  of  a  partridge,  the 
gift  of  a  most  eminent  artist,  because  it  bad  one  too  many 
rows  of  scaler  Arountl  it^  legs.  He  noticed  this  at  the 
(initghiace;  such  minute  obiiervntiou  is  the  result  of  the 
OJOHt  diligiint  practice. 

The  many  ingenious  methods  employed  iu  the  use  of 
•crap  piclnrea  are  of  great  value.  Dot  only  in  imparling 
knowloilgo,  but  in  developing  artifilic  tastes. 

Suob  pictures  are  interesting  iu  tho  study  of  cur- 
rent topics  in  the  more  advanced  grades.  Iu  the  primary 
grades  as  the  study  of  objects  is  progressing  the  study  of 
pictures  aliould  Itogin,  and  when  the  objects  are  exhausted 
pictures  can   supply  their  place.     Scrap  pictures  takea 


~'i'  i:.tlttaititmai  ViUwe  of  Pictures. 

.-:iuu*ene»  knit  TmipiziTtea  are  much  more  attractive 
:i;u:c*L    a  >  luiored  backf^oond. 

:i^wr»(i    -apiea.  ■rocfa  aa  the  Perry  pictnres,  are  Talu- 

.uifc    •nrauiM  -on  jara  cbe  opportanitj  of  selecting  copies 

:  'He-  rjifrtx  »«*rKs  -li  art.    For  the  smaller  grades  pictnres 

-st(>;uii    '»f    -uiMieD  with  one  or  two  central  figures  and 

ttie  -r  3>-'   ibcui.     Pictares  should  be  chosen  of  objects 

■icn  »iii(.-a  aie  pupils  are  familiar  and  in  which  they  are 

jitmc'uariy  inCerKsted.      As   the   power  of    obserratioD 

-rCp^oifcutHis  :uiii  the  store  of  the  associations  increases 

-vk   Jiynr?*  may  become  more  complicated.     It  requires 

^jK^Ienbie  development  fally  to  appreciate  a  complex 

'iiaiiscace  or  a  classical  masterpiece. 

Tike  \  piece  of  lai^e  cardboard,  such  as  photographers 
3i>e.  cat  a  hole  in  it  a  little  smaller  than  the  picture,  take 
iMiother  cardboard  of  the  same  size,  place  it  back  of  the 
tirst  uid  glue  them  together  ou  three  sides  leaving  the 
fourth  open.  Pictures  can  be  inserted  or  removed  through 
the  open  end.  A  few  such  frames  of  different  sizes  and 
colors  can  be  used  to  exhibit  many  pictures. 

lo  selecting  pictnres  for  the  school  have  the  pupils 
write  stories  about  them.  Do  not  ask  questions  or  give 
hints  unless  it  is  to  relieve  the  temporary  embarrassment 
of  some  pupil.  Let  the  children  write  just  what  they 
think  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  the  sort  of  pictures 
thev  will  derive  the  most  good  from.  Find  out  what  they 
like  best  but  do  not  always  give  that  to  them.  If  a  boy 
has  too  much  of  the  pirate  nature,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
avoid  all  such  pictures  and  give  him  something  he  really 
appreciates  of  a  more  refining  nature. 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  pictures  is  to  illus- 
trate  language.  A  most  difficult  and  confusing  page  of 
English  may  be  made  clear  and  interesting  by  a  few  illus- 
trations. It  not  only  saves  the  child  the  labor  and  dis- 
couragement of  wading  through  pages  of  dry  language, 
bat  it  leaves  strong  and  lasting  impressions.     We  all  re- 
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member  the  pictures  in  our  geographies  long  after  we 
have  forgottsD  the  text.  If  it  is  possible,  when  choosiog 
books  for  the  deaf,  have  them  well  illustrated. 

By  a  little  patieut  persistence  tlie  class  can  soon  be 
tanglit  to  illustrate  language.  Take  some  topic,  such  as  a 
story,  a  fable,  or  a  newspaper  article,  write  it  on  the 
board,  and  after  it  has  been  read  and  explained  have  the 
class  illustrate  it.  After  a  fable  is  illustrated  I  often  re- 
quire au  interpretation,  that  is,  have  them  draw  pictures, 
replacing  the  animals  by  people.  Ask  for  stories  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  subjects.  Occasionally  require 
an  illustration  of  the  life  of  Franklin,  the  Boston  tea 
party,  etc.,  in  examinatious.  Nobody  cud  comprehend 
history  who  has  not  sufiicient  imagination,  not  only  to  see 
the  people  in  their  daily  life,  but  to  live  with  them,  be 
one  of  them,  see  as  they  see,  feel  as  tliey  feel.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  into  the  boots  first  of  one  partisan,  then 
of  another  partisan,  and  at  lust  get  back  into  your  own 
shoes  and  judge  them  impartially.  A  weak  imagination 
can  never  accomplish  this  ;  au  untniined  imugiuatiou  will 
be  lost  ID  partisanship.  This  method  reveals  to  the 
teacher  many  peculiar  aud  often  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
ptipils.  It  develops  strong  iinagiuatiun,  requires  a  per- 
fect understanding,  demands  clear  thinkiug  and  reveals 
all  errors. 

It  will  take  but  a  few  moments  to  show  the  class  the 
artistic  designs  aud  decotations  of  some  costly  book,  which 
is  a  true  work  of  art.  They  will  soon  grasp  the  relation 
between  text  and  designs,  and  will  want  to  decorate  their 
own  work.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  preserve  the  best 
writings  of  each  pupil  and  have  them  copied  on  fancy  paper, 
decorated  and  illustrated  aud  put  into  book  form.  It  en- 
courages the  class  to  do  their  best.  Each  pupil  must  have 
at  least  one  production  in  the  book ;  thoy  will  strive  to 
have  that  a  good  one. 

Pictures  can  be  used  to  communicate  ideas  the  same  as 
laognage.     A  story  can  often  be  told  as  neatly  and  effect- 
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ively  by  a  series  of  pictares  as  by  woirds.  Take  a  maga- 
zine containing  snch  pictures;  explain  them  as  carefullj 
as  you  would  a  written  story.  When  the  class  has  com- 
pletely grasped  the  idea,  have  them  draw  a  story  in  two 
or  three  pictures.  Occiisioually  ask  such  questions  in 
examinations  and  the  results  will  be  surprising.  At  first 
the  pupils  may  complain  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  draw, 
but  if  you  patiently  persist  you  will  find  that  with  a  little 
care  the  poorest  will  be  able  to  do  very  good  work.  It  is 
the  ideas  that  are  wanted  more  than  accurate  execution. 
The  pupils  can  exchange  these  pictures  and  constract 
stories  about  them  for  a  language  drill.  This  will  develop 
observation,  imagination,  and  thought.  We  are  inclined 
to  let  necessity  develop  observation  with  the  deaf.  Any- 
thing that  will  aid  them  in  the  more  accurate  use  of  the 
eye  and  quicken  good  judgment  is  of  more  value  to  the 
deaf  than  to  the  hearing.  The  eye  should  be  systematic- 
ally educated  but  never  abused. 

Cartoons  are  imaginative  pictures  in  which  some  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  are  greatly  enlarged.  Many 
of  our  social  and  political  ideas  and  prejudices  are  uncon- 
sciously derived  from  cartoons.  Mr.  Tweed  said,  "  Few 
people  will  read  what  is  written  about  me,  fewer  will  under- 
stand, but  everybody  can  read  and  understand  these  pic- 
tures." 

It  is  a  pupil's  favorite  employment  to  draw  a  cartoon  of 
his  teaclier.  This  tendency  can  be  turned  into  more 
profitable  channels.  Have  them  illustrate  their  journals 
and  make  cartoons  of  liistorica!  subjects.  No  improper 
pictures  will  be  indulged  in  if  the  teacher  shows  the 
slightest  disapproval  at  the  fir»t  attempt.  In  Fact,  I  have 
had  only  one  faiut  attempt  to  indulge  in  personality. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  hideous  and  vulgar 
cartoons  found  in  many  current  papers.  Such  pictures 
will  soon  pass  away  ;  but  clean  imaginative  cartoons  will 
always  be  a  weapon  for  good  or  evil. 

Wall  pictures  have  received  considerable  attention  from 
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educators  lately.  Thej  are  of  more  value  in  developing 
strong  characters  and  sesthetic  tastes  than  ordinary  pic- 
tares  because  they  are  always  in  sight.  Every  time  a 
child  glauces  consciously  about  the  room  the  wall  pic- 
ture leaves  a  mental  impression.  If  this  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  a  day  for  a  few  months,  that  picture  becomes  so 
fixed  in  the  mind  as  to  produce  certain  qualities  of  char- 
acter, good  or  bad. 

Place  a  fine  picture  of  Napoleon  in  the  room  of  the 
average  boy  when  he  is  of  the  proper  age ;  leave  it  there 
tor  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  will  become  a  warrior  if  bis 
environments  permit.  At  least,  he  will  always  cherish  a 
love  for  battle,  and  when  hostilities  break  out,  exhibit  a 
strong  war  spirit.  Some  more  refining  picture  might 
produce  an  opposite  effect.  A  wall  picture  is  a  silent 
tutor,  the  child  an  unconscious  disciple. 

Like  books,  pictures  must  be  suitable  to  the  class.  No 
teacher  would  think  of  giving  a  small  cliild  a  volume  of 
Shakspere,  but  children  are  often  given  pictures  as  in- 
comprehensible. If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  pic- 
tures are  best  for  the  ckss,  teat  thera.  Have  them  write 
stories  about  them,  get  their  ideas  of  the  pictures.  Give 
them  those  from  which  tliey  receive  the  most  good. 
Every  picture  should  be  used  to  accomplish  Rome  object. 
When  this  object  is  accomplislied  replace  it  by  another. 
Never  allow  a  poor  picture  iu  the  room  ;  nothing  but  the 
best.  A  good  copy  is  much  preferable  to  a  cheap  orig- 
inal. Be  very  careful  about  the  arrangement  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Good  taste  and 
refined  sentiments  can  be  instilled  into  the  most  boorish. 
If  you  wish  to  make  the  class  more  ambitious,  adorn  the 
walls  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  deaf  people  who  have 
become  successful  in  some  line  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. Pictures  of  hearing  people  offer  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  deaf.  No  deaf  boy  can  hope  to  become  a 
George  Washington  or  a  Shakspere.  Few  can  thor- 
oughly appreciate  Tennyson  or  Longfellow.     These  pic- 
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tares  may  interest  them  and  create  an  admiration  for  snch 
characters,  bnt  pictures  of  distingoished  deaf  men  would 
\ye  ideals  constantly  before  them.  Whenever  portraits 
of  hearing  people  are  exhibited  it  should  be  of  those  who 
are  saccessfol  in  some  Hue  particnlarlv  interesting  to  the 
deaf.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  a  deaf  boy  or  girl  filled  with 
ambition  to  become  famous  iu  some  Une  in  which  they 
can  never  succeed  except  in  the  most  limited  way.  I 
hare  seen  deaf  boys  ambitious  to  become  eminent  lawyers 
through  the  unconscious  influence  of  friends  aud  teachers 
in  directing  their  thoughts.  An  exceptionally  gifted  deaf 
person  might  become  successful  iu  a  limited  way  in  lines 
that  are  not  open  to  the  great  moss.  This  great  mass 
should  Ije  directed  to  the  pursuits  most  beoelicial  to  them. 
Let  oar  pictures  be  chosen  with  this  iu  view.  If  we  wish 
to  create  a  college  spirit  adorn  the  walls  with  pictures  of 
the  college  and  its  professors,  of  the  students  at  their 
work  and  at  their  play.  If  we  wish  to  instill  a  love  for 
manual  labor  use  pictures  representing  peasant  life  such 
an  Miilet'n  and  others. 

In  devt^lopiug  artistic  tastes  briug  out  all  the  sentiments 
and  ima(jiu:itioii  portrayeti  iu  a  painting.  Pupils  should 
know  li'>«  to  Search  for  qualities  lh:it  m:tke  a  goot^i  pic- 
fur*;.  Ttiil  BtoriffS  about  the  artists  aud  show  their  por- 
trait-, where  p'js.-ible.  An  interest  in  the  artist  will  iu- 
crwiiH*;  their  iat^reT^t  iu  tiie  paimiui;.  Remember  a  poor 
«*;h:>-;tion  may  m:»ke  bail  men  and  women,  aud  a  careless 
arr;tnt.'ement  will  create  L>oori:>h  tastes  aud  habits.  Pie- 
trirtn  and  fiow^r^  take  the  pUoe  of  music  iu  p^^Hl^ci^g  a. 
fiofteniny  eff-^'.t  apou  tlj<r  charaoier. 

Y-,T  lecture  purposes  the  stereoptii-oti  aud  moviug 
pif^tnres  are  invaluable.  The  deaf  oau  see  the  pictures 
and  the  sdgning  at  the  same  time.  Such  lectures  appeal 
directly  to  the  eye  and  are  of  the  greatest   evincational 
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A  STRANGE  RESTORATION  OF  HEARING   AND 

SPEECH. 

An  accideut  occurred  on  the  9th  of  June  last  to  a  deaf 
maD  living  in  Pittsburgh  which,  though  distressing  in  some 
of  its  aspects,  was,  on  the  whole,  singularly  beneficial. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Temon,  while  mending  the  roof  of  his  house, 
(ell  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  head  and  right  shoulder.  He  wasrendered 
unconscious  by  the  blow,  and  when  picked  up  by  his 
friends  was  bleeding  profnsely  at  the  nose  aud  mouth.  A 
physician  was  hastily  summoned  aud  found  that  his 
shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  that  he  had  suffered  painful 
though  not  serious  injuries  on  his  head  and  body.  He 
was  remoTed  to  a  hospital  in  Fittabui^h,  where  careful 
examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  blow  had  in  some 
way  restored  hearing  to  his  right  ear,  but  had  caused 
blindness  to  his  left  eye,  which  had  hitherto  been  per- 
fectly sound. 

Mr.  Temon  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time  this  ac- 
cident happened.  He  lost  his  hearing  when  ten  years  of 
age  from  small-pox,  and  his  speech  gradually  became  un- 
intelligible aud  disagreeable  to  his  friends,  aud  by  the  time 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  ceased  to  speak  entirely,  and 
for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty-two  years  was  as  unable  to 
utter  intelligible  words  as  a  congenitally  deaf  person  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  use  his  voice.  He  retained  his 
ability  to  read  and  write  and  was  sent  to  a  country  school 
near  his  home  for  several  winters,  but  did  not  enter  an 
institution  for  the  deaf.  As  he  was  fond  of  reading  he 
continued  to  educate  himself  by  spending  his  leisure  time 
in  reading.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  be  removed 
with  his  mother  to  Allegheny  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  an  upholsterer,  aud  has  been  known  there  and  in  Pitts- 
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burg  for  the  past  forty  years  as  an  iudostrions  and  com- 
petent workman.  He  at  no  time  made  nse  of  bis  infirmity 
to  gain  sympathy  or  work,  but  led  rather  a  secluded  life, 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  other  men 
and  finding  resources  in  iiimself  to  prevent  nubappiuess 
or  discontent.  The  narrative  to  this  point  has  here  and 
there  parallels  which  may  be  found  recorded  in  medical 
treatises,  but  the  further  history  of  the  case  is  more  re- 
markable, and  will  cballeDge  the  credulity  of  most  of  my 
readers,  as  it  did  my  own  at  first.  Mr.  Temon  was  not 
only  restored  to  hearing  but  also  restored  to  the  perfect 
use  of  his  speech,  with  modulation  as  natural  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  speaker. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  try  to  account  for  the  many 
phenomena  involved  in  this  case,  yet  a  possible  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  theory  tiiat  they  are  due  to 
aphasia.  This  seems  all  tbo  more  plausible  wheu  we  re- 
call the  circumstance  that  he  gradually  lost  the  ability  to 
speak.  Children  who  lose  their  liearing  after  they  are 
eight  years  of  age  generally  retaiu  the  power  of  speech, 
losing  of  course  perfect  modulation  of  the  voice.  Young 
Temou's  speech  soou  became  so  indistiuct  that  he  habitu- 
ally resorted  to  writing  in  conversing  with  strangers,  and 
in  three  years  abandoned  oral  converantion  even  in  his 
own  home.  In  one  of  the  phases  of  aphasia  the  patient 
loses  command  over  the  nerves  that  control  speech,  while 
being  able  to  understand  all  that  is  said  to  him  ;  he  pos- 
sesses alt  his  faculties  of  mind,  but  the  nerve  centre  of 
speech  has  been  disturbed,  or  the  nerve  track  that  should 
convey  speech  to  the  vocal  organs  has  become  impaired, 
and  be  is  helpless  to  express  his  thoughts,  though  they 
may  be  as  clear  as  ever.  Obviously  aphasia  of  this  kind 
is  more  serious  to  a  deaf  person  than  to  one  who  can 
hear,  for  not  only  is  tlie  power  of  speech  gone,  but  with 
it  has  gone  the  power  to  understand,  because  the  only 
avenue  by  which  speech  can  reach  the  brain  had  been 
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already  closed.  This  derangement  of  the  braiu  ranges 
from  absolute  incapacity  to  use  spoken  language  to  the 
loss  of  ouly  a  few  words.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  could 
not  say  butter  and  aroided  all  conversation  that  would 
require  him  to  use  the  word.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
blow  Mr.  Temon  received  in  falling  restored  connection 
between  the  auditory  nerve  and  the  nerve  centre  of  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  resumed  at  once  the  function  that 
bad  long  been  interrupted,  and  the  vocal  cords  in  turn  at 
once  responded  to  the  command.  Naturally  one  would 
suppose  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Teraon 
to  learn  to  talk,  just  as  the  man  in  the  Scriptures  who  was 
restored  to  sight,  seeing  men  as  trees  walking,  had  to 
learn  to  see.  He  found  his  vocal  organs  somewhat  inflex- 
ible at  first,  but  within  a  few  days  they  seemed  to  have 
regained  their  normal  flexibility. 

Another  singular  circumstance  remains  to  be  told.  A 
few  days  after  recovering  hearing  in  his  left  ear  he  noticed 
that  he  could  hear  loud  noises  in  his  right  ear.  By  slow 
degrees  the  hearing  improved,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  of 
any  service  to  him,  till  one  day  while  attending  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  in  the  woods,  sitting  a  distance  from  some 
singers  who  were  entertaining  the  company  and  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  music,  he  felt  some- 
thing in  his  ear  give  wa}',  us  he  expressed  it,  and  hearing 
was  immediately  restored.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add 
that  Mr.  Temon,  while  not  much  of  a  singer,  remembers 
some  of  the  hymns  he  used  to  sing  in  his  boyhood,  and 
can  sing  them  fairly  well.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  vast 
volume  of  Sunday-school  and  church  music  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  fifty-five  years  of  his  deafness  that  he 
knows  nothing  of. 

Many  sounds  were  new  to  him.  The  first  one  that  he 
heard  which  he  was  not  able  to  identify  was  a  lawn-mower ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  one  that  is  used  to  rouse  me  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  wondered  if  it  did  not  awaken 
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B  desire  to  retnm  to  his  dnys  of  silence.  The  chimes  in 
a  chnrch  steeple  near  bis  home  are  a  source  of  mnch 
wooder  as  well  ns  pleasare. 

A  word  should  l>e  addressed  to  those  who  find  it  hard 
to  iKilievo  the  gennineDess  of  this  strange  restoration  both 
of  hearing  and  of  speech.  Whether  the  theory  above 
advanced  to  account  for  them  be  correct  or  not,  the  facts 
herein  set  forth  are  fully  believed  by  all  of  Mr.  Temon's 
friends  and  acqaaiotances,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  corainunity.  The  strongest  reason  for 
giving  them  full  credence  is  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  life  is  and  always  has  been  above  reproach.  He  did 
not  trade  on  his  iufinuity,  nor  did  he  seek  sympathj-  In 
disposition  he  was  amiable  and  friendly,  and  was  cot  at 
all  the  persou  who  would  voluntarily  retire  from  the  world. 
Ho  was  not  married,  but  lived  with  his  mother  during  her 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  kept  up  a  household  of  his  own, 
and  those  who  lived  with  him  for  years  never  suspected 
liim  of  deceit.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, there  was  entire  absence  of  any  motive  for  him  to 
simuliite  deafness  and  deliberately  refrain  from  using  his 
voice  for  fifty-three  years. 

WILLIAM  N.  BURT. 
Prineipiil  of  tlu  WexUrn  l'fiini>yltania  Inetilvtion, 
Eiigeirood  Pork,  Pentuyitaiiia. 
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WORK. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  confront  tfae 
teacher  of  the  deaf  iu  the  sclioolroom  is  that  of  getting  a 
valne,  proportionate  to  the  time  consumed,  from  the  process 
of  looking  over  the  pupils'  written  exercises  and  pointing 
cat  and  explaining  the  errors.  While  there  is  decidedly 
more  benefit  to  the  pnpil,  in  the  way  of  language  acquisi- 
tion, ID  constructing  new  sentences  than  in  endeavoring 
to  patch  up  those  already  formed,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  retain  his  interest,  that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
his  work  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  every  mistake 
noted  by  his  teacher.  Let  the  pupil  once  get  the  idea 
into  his  head  that  his  teacher  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
scientious in  marking  errors  in  these  written  exercises 
and  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off  in  his  interest  and 
effort. 

The  oaual  methods  of  correcting  errors  are,  as  we  all 
know  by  weary  experience,  about  as  follows  : 

1st.  To  mark  each  paper  or  slate  individually,  directly 
after  it  is  written,  while  the  pupil  stands  at  the  teacher's 
elbow. 

2d.  To  correct  the  papers  out  of  school,  and  retnrii 
them  to  the  pupils  next  day. 

3d.  To  glance  over  the  papers,  single  out  characteristic 
errors  on  different  principles,  place  them  on  the  black- 
board, and  explain  them  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

There  are  a  nnmber  of  other  plans,  such  as  allowing 
the  pupils  to  exchange  papers  and  mark  errors  iu  one 
another's  work,  but  like  those  above  mentioned,  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

None  of  these  plans  are  ideal — each  has  serious  draw- 
backs.    By  the  first  one,  if  the  work  is  done  thoroughly, 
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a  greut  deiU  of  time  is  usuatly  cousumed  ;  if  done  hastily 
or  carelesHly,  it  might  as  well  not  be  done  at  all.  By  the 
second  the  pupil  loses  interest  in  the  exercise ;  like  yester- 
day's daily  paper  it  is  out  of  date.  It  is  profitless  to 
hammer  cold  iron  ;  I  have  seen  pupils  stnff  their  papers, 
over  which  the  teacher  had  spent  both  labor  and  pains, 
into  the  stove  without  so  much  as  glancing  at  the  care- 
fully made  corrections.  The  objection  is  urged  against 
the  third  plan  that  incorrect  forms  should  never  be  placed 
before  the  children ;  they  see  too  many  such  anyhow, 
without  the  teacher  taking  the  trouble  to  write  out  more 
for  their  benefit. 

Besides  the  plans  outlined  above  there  is  the  California 
plan  of  numbering  principles,  a  simple  key  being  provided 
by  meiins  of  which  the  pupil  can  tell  the  character  of  the 
error  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  his  attention.  From 
an  article  printed  iu  the  Annals'^  two  or  three  years  ago, 
describing  its  use  in  the  California  school,  it  appears  to 
be  successful  iu  its  workings  and  to  be  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  teachers  there.  The  weak  point,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  that  it  presupposes  that  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
correcting  his  own  errors.  He  could  do  so  with  those 
caused  by  carelessness,  but  would  surely  strike  frequent 
Slings  iu  dealing  with  other  classes  of  errors,  which  are 
after  all  the  ones  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

With  these  diverse  methods  before  us  which  shall  we 
elect  to  use?  My  own  opinion  is  that,  while  the  first  one 
given  is  generally  preferable,  still  the  best  method  will 
vary  with  different  classes  aud  in  different  stages  of  the 
course.  In  the  younger  classes,  where  the  exercises  are 
short  and  the  language  not  so  involved,  the  teacher  would 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  correct  the  papers  individ- 
ually.    If  the  teacher  has    his  class  under  good  control, 


•  .'Innafu,  Tol.  xUt,  pp.  '.!38-24'2.  8«e  altio  the  "Correction  Chart" 
nHed  iu  the  Illtnoitt  iDstitotion,  AnnaU,  xliii,  92,  and  that  deriaed  \>j  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Clarke,  AnnaU,  xlv.  111. 
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and  can  arrauge  a  sort  of  review  of  the  preceding  day's 
work,  he  may  ventnre  to  make  occasional  use  of  the 
method  of  correcting  out  of  school,  especially  with  ad- 
vanced classes.  In  the  case  of  classes  whose  pupils  are 
waging  a  losing  fight  with  English,  and  whose  exercises 
contain  errors  in  every  sentence,  duplicates  of  which  can 
be  found  on  the  slate  of  nearly  every  pupil  in  the  room, 
the  method  of  placing  characteristic  errors  on  the  board 
and  explaining  them  to  the  entire  class  can  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  correct  form  should  be  written  first, 
followed  by  the  sentence  it  is  desired  to  submit  to  the 
class  for  correction,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  first 
impressionB  are  more  lasting. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  errors  in  our  work  is  not  to  allow  the  pupil  to  make 
them, — a  solution  that,  however  excellent  in  theory,  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  in  practice.  Errors  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  every  turn,  even  in  the  work  of  the 
brighter  pupils,  while  we  all  know  how  that  of  the  other 
extreme  bristles  with  them.  But  it  is  true  in  pedagogy 
no  less  than  in  medics  that  *'  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  that  careful,  systematic  work 
in  grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principle  upon  which  he  is 
expected  to  write  will  minimize  the  number  of  errors  to 
be  contended  with. 

GEORGE  M.  MoCLURE. 
Itutruetor  in  the  Kentucky  Inttitution.  BanvUU,  Kentucky. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROPHONOGRAPH  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF.— II.* 

HI. — Examination  of  the  Method  as  set  forth  by  the 
Inventors  of  the  MicBoi>HONoaBAPH. 

1.  Special  effect  of  the  miorophonograpli  on  the  organ  of  hearing- 
(a)  Influence  of  electricity,  (fr)  Peculiar  form  of  the  sound  waves,  (e) 
Intensitj  of  the  sonnda  reproduced.  ((2)  Direct  communication  of  the 
Tibratory  motion.  («)  Clearness  of  the  Bounds  repeated  by  the  inetm- 
ment.  2.  GoDcerning  one  particular  case  of  improvement  in  beariog. 
3.  Can  the  micro  phonograph  make  the  deaf  hear?  The  manner  in 
which  the  hearing  of  speech  can  be  reetored  to  certain  of  the  partially 
deaf.  i.  Can  the  microphonograph  teach  speech  to  the  deaf,  withoat 
the  aid  of  sight  and  of  touch  ?  6.  The  acqaiaition  of  articulate  apeecfa, 
in  normal  cases  of  hearing,  ia  the  reanlt  of  a  comparison  which  the  child 
mskee  between  hia  own  vocal  utteiancea  and  those  which  he  hears  from 
others.  6.  The  methode  actually  in  use  to  teach  speech  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  do  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  employment  of  the  visual 
sense.     The  hand  is  the  real  ear  of  the  totally  deaf. 

Such  are  the  results  established  after  seveu  weeks  of 
experimenting.  In  short,  the  microphonograph  showed 
itself  decidedly  inferior  to  the  voice  alone,  and  in  that 
very  fact,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  lies  the  salient 
feature  of  the  result  of  all  our  experimeots. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that  since  the  apparatus  fails  in 
all  cases  where  the  ordinary  voice  has  been  found  to  be  use- 
less, the  question  of  auricular  teaching  remains  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  aod  is  surrounded  by  the  same  diffi- 
culties after,  as  before,  the  use  of  the  microphonograph. 

It  is  only  as  a  repeater  aud  as  au  aid  to  the  natural 
voice  that  the  "  automatic  talker  "  coald  be  used  by  the 
special  teacher  iu  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where, 
up  to  this  time,  we  have  practiced  acoustic  exercises  ;  that 
is,  when  the  child  has  preserved  a  sufficient  amount  of 
hearing. 


•  Continued  from  the  Annalt  for  November,  1900,  page  503. 
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We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  uphold 
the  opioion  of  those  eminent  men  who  propose  to  "  de- 
mute"  our  pupils  by  the  sole  meaus  of  the  microphono- 
graph. 

Besides  the  fact  that  our  present  experiments  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  (as  we  have  just  said)  the  marked 
inferiority  of  the  new  instrument  as  compared  with  natu- 
ral speech,  there  exist,  for  the  support  of  our  ai^umeut, 
numerous  proofs  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  very 
briefly. 

I.  Special  effect  of  the  microphonograph  on  the  organ 
if  hearing. — In  order  to  justify  the  claim  that  the  micro- 
phonograph  can  make  the  deafest  subjects  hear,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  given  : 

{a)  Electricity  acts  in  an  efficacious  manner  upon  the 
sound  to  be  transmitted,  and  upon  the  ot^an  of  bearing. 

{h)  The  microphonograph  generates  sounds  of  a  special 
nature  more  easily  distinguished  by  the  ear  of  the  deaf. 

(c)  The  amplitude  of  vibration  may  be  increased  and 
regulated  at  will  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sound  thus 
reinforced  perceived  by  even  those  subjects  who  are  al- 
most totally  deprived  of  hearing. 

{d)  The  contact  of  the  telephonic  ear-tube  with  the 
ear  favors  the  transmission  of  sound  vibrations. 

(e)  The  apparatus  reproduces  speech  with  more  clear- 
ness than  do  other  phonographs. 

We  will  examine  successively  each  one  of  the  points 
enumerated  above. 

[a)  Injiuence  of  electricity* — It  seems  obvious    that 

*  "  SouudB  transmitted  by  the  mioropbonograph  undergo  an  important 
ebHDge  in  regard  to  their  propertien,  and  are  more  accessible  to  feeble 
powem  of  heariDg,  because  they  have  certain  of  the  qualities  of  nouet.'' 
— (Q.  F.  Janbert,  in  Rfvue  Eneyelopedique  Ijaroiuae,  June  27,  1896.) 

"  Tbe  ear  nndergoes  here  a  certain  electrical  excitement,  the  beat 
thing,  according  to  physiological  theorien,  to  act  upon  tbe  hearing  ap. 
paratos  of  the  deaf."— (A.  Boyer,  in  Tribune  Medicate,  December  29, 
1897.) 
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electricity  has  no  effect,  of  itself,  except  in  transmitting 
sound  vibrations.  Its  iuduence,  which  is  nil  on  the  ot^an 
of  hearing,  stops  at  the  vibrating  membrane  of  the  tele^ 
phonic  ear-piece.  The  microphonograph,  like  the  voice 
and  the  different  acoustic  tubes,  gives  to  the  ear  of  the 
deaf  only  a  purely  mechaDical  excitement. 

(i)  Peculiar  form  (f  the  sound  waves. — Itis  important 
to  know,  precisely,  whether  this  excitement,  caused  either 
by  electricity  or  something  else,  takes  a  peculiar  form.* 

Sound,  as  we  know,  has  three  fundamental  qualities — 
pitch,  timbre,  and  intensity. 

The  modification  of  the  sound  phenoraenon  of  which 
we  are  speaking  being  declared  independent  of  intensity  t 
depends  only  upon  the  musical  pitch  or  the  timbre. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  of  pitch, 
as  the  apparatus  must  repeat  and  repeat  again  the  sounds 
inscribed  without  modifying  the  tone. 

*  "  In  fact,  the  kind  of  sound  And  noise,  and  the  particular  teate  vibra- 
tion generated  by  the  microphoDograph  (Dnssand)  even  in  itB  earliest 
workings  (see  our  first  communicatioDB  to  the  Academ;  of  Medicine), 
excite  and  awaken  the  perception  and  sense  of  hearing  in  the  anbjects 
afflicted  by  deafness  who  have  learned  to  speak,  but  wlio  have  never  be- 
fore perceived  and  consequently  have  never  beard  any  sonnd  or  noise 
whatever.  For  them  it  is  an  unexpected  revelation  of  a  new  world,  an 
anknown  sennatioD — a  revelation  which  they  manifeBt  by  signs  of  satjs- 
faetioQ  and  sometimes  of  unbounded  joy." — Dr.  I^borde,  in  Tribune 
MedieaU,  Jannary  26,  1898.) 

f  "  Entrance  to  a  nerve  or  a  perceptive  centre  depends  not  only  upon 
the  intentity,  but  also  upon  the  nature  at  the  excitant.  For  the  same 
nerve,  or  for  the  same  serve  centres,  the  form  of  pain,  that  is  the  qanl- 
ity  of  the  pain,  varies  according  to  whether  the  excitement  of  the  nerve 
has  been  occasioned  by  mechaotcal  pressure,  burning,  or  corrosion  by 
•aid.  From  the  fact  that  the  human  voice  and  even  ordinary  noises, 
such  as  those  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  do  not  affect  the  deaf-mute,  one 
must  not  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  hear  sound  waves 
generated  under  different  conditions.  That  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Dus- 
BBud  wished  to  make  an  instrument  whioh  would  produce  peculiar 
mmntU  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  amplitude.  That  is  the  secret  of  his 
success." — Olivier, in  Retme  QineraU  <Ut  Science* puret  etappliquee*,  De- 
cember 30,  1897.— (An  account  of  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Laborde.) 
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There  remains  the  timbre.  We  willingly  admit  that  the 
microphonc^raph  gives  to  the  sonnds  which  it  reproduces 
a  very  special  quality.  But  this  is  precisely  its  greatest 
drawback,  and  one  which  sometimes  prevents  a  good  com- 
prehension of  the  registered  words  and  phrases. 

As  the  vowels  and  the  sounds  of  speech  in  general  have 
certain  determined  and  characteristic  timbres,  although 
these  are  not  yet  defined,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  reproduced  with  the  greatest  exactness.  That  one  can 
vary  the  intensity  does  not  improve  matters ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  respect  the  timbre,  even  in  its  minutest  nuances 
if  possible.  For  this  reason  every  modification  risks 
being  called  an  alteration.  Note,  in  addition,  that  the 
change  of  sound  caused  by  the  microphonograph  is  pro- 
duced entirely  at  random,  without  its  being  possible  at  the 
actual  moment  to  determioe  the  acoustic  nature  of  it  (we 
are  not  speaking  of  the  causes),  or  to  regulate  the  details, 
or  to  manage  the  evolution  of  it.  The  hoped-for  improve- 
ments should  consist  in  lesseniug  this  unfortunate  modifi- 
cation in  order  to  get  an  exact  and  correct  reproduction. 
In  what  way,  moreover,  have  they  observed  the  peculiar 
waves  which  tlie  microphonograph  generates  ?  What  is 
exactly  the  form  of  such  a  special  undulation?  And  how 
do  they  explain,  according  to  this  form,  the  beneficial  effect 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  on  the  organ  of  bearing  ?* 


•  In  order  to  defloe  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sonnda  of  the  miqropho 
nogrkph,  it  IB  affirmed  that  tbej  have  certain  of  the  char acterintics  of 
Doitiea.  The  explanation  is  terj  vngue.  That  the  vibratory  motioiiB 
EiTe  rise  to  DOiee  is  not  euoagh  to  caose  that  the  ear  of  the  partially  deaE 
■hould  perceive  and  di*lingvi»h  between  them  eaailj.  Most  of  the  aonnds 
vhich  are  easily  heard  by  the  deaf  owe  this  property  either  to  their  great 
intenaity  as  oompared  with  that  of  ordinary  aoaods,  or  to  a  anddea  dis- 
plaoement  of  air,  or  to  a  decided  vibration  of  surrounding  aolid  bodies, 
•nch  an  floors,  etc.,  or  else  to  the  fact  that  tha  ear  in  its  conformation 
shows  some  purely  individual  pecaliarity. 

The  only  general  characteristic  of  noise  is  the  absence  or  the  extreme 
length  of  the  period  of  the  generating  wave,  and  that  cannot  constitute 
a  qnality  favorable  to  perception  or  differentiation.     In  this  vast  domain 
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((,')  Intensity  of  the  sounds  reproduced.* — In  regard  to 
the  great  iotensity  of  the  sounds  reproduced,  we  must 
remark  that  the  apparatus  speaks  less  well  in  proportion 
as  it  speaks  more  loudlj. 

As  far  as  our  experiments  show,  the  micro pboDograph 
does  not  furnish  an  iutensitr  very  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  voice  speaking  loudly  z'cry  close 
to  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pronunciation  is  made 
noticeably  artificial,  although  much  less  so  thau  iu  the  old 
instrument,'*'  which  obtained  great  intensity. 

This  shows  us  once  more  that  cfeamess  and  reinforce- 
ment  of  souuJ  constitute  two  conditions  hard  to  unite. 
It  is  uot  to  be  donbted  tliat  in  our  acoustic  exercises  the 
greatest  importance  should  be  accorded  to  the  first  of 
these  two  factors,  even  should  it  be  detrimental  to  the 
second. 

m/i   Direct  •miiiiunniijation  of  the   vibratory  motion. X — 

of  Tjbratorv  motions,  slow  or  irregtilar.  ibere  must  exist  noisea  of  every 
form,  of  eTtry  nature,  of  every  compoBition.  strong  or  soft,  ileeporshrill, 
ID  ceTUtn  of  their  elements,  wbii'b  are  coDseqaentlv  verr  niieqoallf  eaqr 
or  difficult  to  perceive.  Wbm  are  exactly  the  qoalitiea  of  form  anil  of 
ComposiiiuD  by  which  the  '  *  Bi>nD<l-uoi^es  "  of  the  micriiphooi^raph  kr« 
diatiugniBbed  ?  And  iben.  tiuallv.  ii  is  a  loug  distance  from  the  mere 
bnite  perception  of  a  surt  of  shock  or  series  of  sbucks.  in  form  like  « 
vibratory  motion,  recognized  by  the  cheek,  the  baud,  or  the  external  ear, 
to  the  exact  appreciation  uf  the  very  fine  and  uumerous  shades  of  timbre 
of  irhich  hnman  speech  in  composed. 

■"The  microphoDQgia)>h.  the  first  microTicope  of  »ound  for  faint 
noise*,  the  first  i  el  e-wope  for  pjor  ears.'"—  Dr.  Laborde.  iu  Tri'iunt  iftdi- 
r.iU.  December  30.  1S56.  ■We  pos^rss  j  perfected  luicrophonograph 
which  give*  rei-ilt-  of  th«  greatest  iutereiit.  These  can  b<-  easily  proved, 
and  hiTe  tb*?  f-illowing  prin-'ipal  advjut  igp*  over  Ibe  phi'no^raph.  in  ref- 
eren.-e  to  the  sonai^  g.rnera:>rd  :  ]*;.  Tbvy  are  ov'C-iJer.-itilT  reiufoTL-ed. 
2d.  They  have  lU'irt?  clearn-s.-  and  but  little  tuv-rr'  natality."  —Y..  Prouot, 
in  -Viiir^,  Dec-mber  2.5.  1~.'T,  sccoriiiut;  lo  Dr.  L-ilhTde. 

*  The  jiicro;ihono,^r»pb  wt.-  Sr^t  iotroJut-ed  before  the  Kkiy  of  iFSi-bers 
of  the  Va;i>jDal  Inili'.Dtion  for  Deaf-Mate?  M  Parid  to<vard»  the  close  i>f 
the  year  ISdT. 

;  "  A  sort  ''f  mechaaicfti  TibratiiQ  i*  obtained  by  contai't  with  the  wood 
of  the  telephone  which  luache>  tae  eAr."— ^G.  E.  J.,  in  Retiu  Eiwytl^- 
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The  commnnicatioD,  by  cootact,  of  the  sound  vibrations 
does  not  seem  to  help  tbe  perception  of  Tocal  qualities, 
since  the  children  who  have  preserved  a  fnir  amoant  of 
hearing  understand  the  voice  alone  better  than  the 
micropliont^aph.  As  to  the  children  less  gifted  irith 
hearing,  they  perceive  in  this  way  the  vibratory  shock, 
but  they  remain  incapable  of  d'lHingnishing,  bv  this 
special  method,  the  different  phonetic  elements. 

(■«)  CUarness  of  the  sounds  repeated  hy  the  instrument 
{seetiole*  pagelB). — Is  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  sounds 
of  the  roicrophonograph  are  more  clear  than  those  of  the 
phonograph  used  alone,  and  that  they  have  little  or  no 
more  nasality  ?  On  the  first  point,  if  we  are  to  trust  tbe 
judgment  of  our  pupils,  the  preference  seems  to  be  for 
the  ordinary  phonograph.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
our  experiments  on  this  point  were  not  very  conclusive 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  comparative  trials. 

2,  Concerning  one  ptirtir'fiar  i^ase  of  hnprovemcttt  in 
heuring. — In  eiamining  closely,  although  still  too  rapidly, 
the  effect  of  tbe  microphonograpli  on  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, we  have  observed  nothing  at  all  of  this  new  qualitv, 
this  peculiar*  and  mysterious  influeuce  whicli  some  learned 
theoricians  seem  to  have  attributed  to  it.  How  can  we 
explain,  under  such  circumstances,  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  outside  of  this  school  ? 

You  certainly  know  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute,  aged  fortv 
years,  whom  tbe  micro  phonograph  suddenlj'  introduced, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  at  the  first  attempts,  into  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  noises  and  sounds.  You  have  seen  him,  no 
doubt,  beating  time  while  the  instrument  played  for  him 
our  national  hymn.  If  one  is  really  iu  the  presence  of  a 
totally  deaf  subject  (a  mistake  is  always  possible  in  such 
a  case),  it  is  evident  that  the  person  iu  question  can  per* 
ceive  (through   the  telephonic  ear-trumpet)   nothing  but 

■  K««l  the  intereiting  article  of  Ur.  Ladreit  de  IjacLurrii^re  iu  A  nnaUn 
frar^aiuM  de»  Sourdt-JUuets,  June,  1B!>S  [tntn elated  in  tlie  AnnaU,  zliv, 
28-SS]. 
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the  variations  of  the  musical  rhythm,  that  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  duration  and  the  relative  inteusity  of  the 
different  notes  sung  or  played,  and  the  successive  inter- 
ruptions in  the  vibratory  motion.  All  our  pupils  are  able 
to  appreciate  sound  under  this  particular  form.  The 
hand  of  the  child  applied  to  the  larynx  or  to  a  sonorous 
instrument  amply  suffices  to  procure  such  sensations.  Is 
this,  then,  what  they  call  hearing?  Hearing, in  reference 
to  speech,  means  perceiving  the  differences  of  tone,  or  if 
you  will,  the  differences  in  the  vibrating  form,  and  not 
great  variations  of  force  and  of  duration. 

Before  drawing  an  argument  from  the  case  mentioned 
above,  it  seems  essential  to  succeed  in  making  the  sub- 
ject distinguish  from  one  another  the  different  phonetic 
elements,  vowels  or  consonanttf.  From  a  thoeretical  as 
well  as  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  the  sole  infal- 
lible test. 

3.  Can  the  viicrnphonograph  make  the  deaf  hearf* 
The  manner  in  which  the  hearing  of  speech  vuiy  be  restored 
to  cei'lain  of  the  partially  deaf. — We  are  not  un- 
aware that  a  certain  number  of  the  partially  deaf 
may  be  enabled  to  recognize  through  the  ear,  after 
persevering  acoustic  exercises,  the  delicate  tones  which 
constitute  the  elements  of  speecli,  as  well  as  the  woi'ds 
and  phrases  whose  meaning  is  familiar  to  them ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  men  whose  good 
faith    we   do   not   doabt,t    we  do  practice  thin    special 

•  *'  We  are  abont  to  ajiply  the  working  of  the  iu»trumcut  to  ii  aiibject 
whose  bearing,  after  Imviog  befo  completely  aitlet'p  for  nearly  40  years, 
has  been  and  can  be  suildeuly  awnkeuei].''— Dr.  Labonle,  in  Tribunt 
MidicaU,  January  26,  18n8. 

"  AndaaDr.  Gellc,  the  learned  otologiHt  of  lUeSalpvtriere,  has  so  dearly 
set  forth.  tJiere  U  really  no  ear  the  function  of  wbicb  it  is  inipoasible  Co 
awaken  by  an  exercise  properly  nwasnred." — Lti  ffiirrunn  iit»  Hnirix  et 
de»  »otir(U-muett,  in  Rnppel,  December  2,  181P7. 

t  "Up  to  the  present  time,  iiudlieciiiiHeofllK:  lack  of  appropriate  ineHna, 
the  uae  of  the  oi^an  of  bearing  liiks  heeu  ue^'lecled,  and  it  htm  tbtiH  btiea 
left  to  its  natural  imperfect  ftiiiuliou  "  —  Ti-iltiii\«  MedUille,  JMiwny  i^, 
1B98. 
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teatihing  io  our  school*  with  the  children  who  seem  to  us 
to  have  preserved  a  sufficient  nmount  of  hearing.  Bat  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  successes  obtained  in  this  way,  we 
are  still  far  from  believing  that  it  is  possible  to  cure  deaf- 
ness, or  even  to  diminish  it  very  noticeably,  by  the  sole 
naeans  of  auricular  exercises. 

The  secret  of  success  in  such  a  case  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  use  of  a  faculty  which  had  previously  re- 
mained uncultivated. 

The  instructor  teaches  speech  to  the  ear  by  placing 
himself  withiu  the  field  of  hearing  of  the  pupil;  it  is  thus 
that  a  near-sighted  child  is  taught  to  read,  without  notice- 
ably improving  his  sight,  by  bringing  as  near  to  the  organ 
as  is  necessary  the  forms  which  are  to  be  studied,  analyzed, 
and  interpreted. 

If  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  frequence  and  continuity 
of  sonorous  stimulants,  us  well  as  the  persistent  effort  of 
attention,  cause  a  slight  improvement  in  tlie  seuse  of 
bearing,  it  must  be  equally  admitted  that  this  first  prog- 
ress soon  stops,  and  holds  little  definite  place  in  the 
final  result. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  microphonograph 
can  accomplish  what  cannot  be  aceompUshed  by  the 
voice,  or  by  ear-tubes,  or  by  the  numerous  acoustic 
instruments  which  have  been  used  until  now  to  develop 
the  power  of  bearing.  Like  all  these  instruments — and 
not  more  than  most  of  them — 'it  subjects  the  ear  to  the 
influence  of  sound-vibration. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  already  showu  that  tlie 
definite  result  is  entirely  subject  to  the  degree  of  hearing 
which  exists,  before  any  exercise,  in  the  pupil  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the 
deaf  are  not  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  this  special 
training. 

*  8««  OD  this  aabject  the  reports  on  an ricular  instnintioa  (from  188!> 
tolUU9juDd  the  nameroiis  articluM  ou  this  queiitioD  which  have  been 
published  in  the  periodicals  which  treat  of  tbe  education  of  deaf-mates. 
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4.  Ca?i  the  microphonograph  teach  speech  to  the  deaf 
without  the  aid  of  sight  and  of  totick  f  * — There  remains 
auother  important  point  to  be  esiimlDed. 

It  is  proposed,  as  you  know,  to  teach  articulation  to 
the  deaf-mute  by  tlie  sole  means  of  the  microplionograph; 
sight  and  touch  are  thus  displaced  from  tlie  part  they 
have  hitherto  taken  in  our  teaching. 

Your  pupils,  we  are  reminded,  are  dumb  only  because 
they  are  deaf.  Let  us  take  away  the  deafness  theu  (that 
is  the  affair  of  the  microplionograph),  and  at  the  same 
instant  we  shall  put  into  motion  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  deduction  is  logically  unassailable,  but  we  must 
begin  by  curing  the  deafness ;  we  must  re-establish  the 
normal  functions  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  We  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  such  an  undertaking  would  not  be 
without  difficulty. 

They  bring  to  their  support,  on  this  point,  the  special 
effect  of  the  niicrophonogiaph  upon  the  centres  of  hear- 
ing (we  are  already  enlightened  as  to  this),  and  they  add 
that  "one  observes  tlie  awakening  under  tliis  influence  of 
other  centres  connected  with  tliut  of  sound  sensiitions,  the 
secondary  stimulation  so  important  of  the  luugnage  centre, 
and  the  comparatively  quick  appearance,  in  the  intelligent' 

"  "  The  oicitemcDt  i-f  the  Kuditnry  nervei  hiuI  the  nerve  centruB  ot 
bearing  by  this  niicr(}iilionogrupli  has  n  superior  effect  tc  Bny  nther  iiieEtDH 
of  eduCBtioD,  hei^uuHe  it  follows  the  iiHtuml  course  iu  tlie  ileveIo|mieiit 
of  IftugUftBe.  ami  siiceoeils  ilirectly  in  nwakeniug  iiml  routing  bearing 
ami  speech."— Dr.  (Iclli',  in  Trihuite  Af-dir-'iU,  Oetoher,  "JT.  1897. 

"  Dr.  Gelk',  aurist  nt  the  SalprtriiTe.  hun  Hhi)wu  results  in  cliuic  by 
wlJJvh  it  is  |)oHBible,  thronj;b  the  microphouogrnph,  to  iutroduce  iuto  the 
brain  of  young  (leaf-mule!!  the  perception  of  sound,  ami,  coiieeijueully, 
the  tentUnfff  to  repeat  it  hikUt  an  nrticulaU  form,  that  in,  to  tjvok-.  Dus. 
Baud's  apparatus,  from  whkh  we  expect  this  revolution,  or.  ruther,  which 
has  already  begun  it,  etc  *  •  •  It  i«  to  Ihew  qualitif-i  that  l>r, 
Gelh'  attributpfi  the  results  which  L.-  has  hiiil  in  usint;  the  instrument  in 
the  treatiiienl.  of  several  youofj  children  who  were  C"m)il'tfly  (tin/,  and 
conseiiueuHy  dumb."— rtfPMf  f/r)(ov;/f  df- .S^-ffiia-^  purex  d  appliiiiu'fK. 
December  30,  IHliT. 
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child,  r){  iitiomptH  ti>  itiiitntfl  t1ie  mot.ion»  of  ilie  inoutb."^ 
iDr.  Ciellc-.  ill  Trihune  MMic.ilc,  October  '27,  1897.) 

A]]  tbis  moaus  tliut  tlio  deaf-mut»  will  »idoii  reproduoe 
tbe  pliunetic  oloiiieuts,  words,  niul  phraBcs  wLieli  Oie 
npp»rntas  is  siipposiMl  to  make  liiiii  lieitr  nud  distiuguisli. 

Far  be  it  from  tu*  to  doubt  the  clone  coiineotioQ  between 
the  function  of  bearing  ami  the  act  of  Hpeaking.  The  ear, 
ID  thi>  ordinnry  j'onng  cliild,  is,  uo  doobt,  tbe  Qrst  door 
for  tbo  entrance  of  speech,  if  W4>  can  thus  express  it. 
Still,  it  id  necBHSJirr  that  this  tintural  wrv  ghonld  be  vide 
open ;  now  this  is  a  condition  not  realized  in  the  deaf- 
mute. 

The  henriog  of  our  pnpils  always  has  many  laennai. 
TI1080  who  are  Iciut  douf  aro  nunhio  to  distinguish  p«r- 
feclty  the  elements  of  speech.  This  disability  continnea 
eveu  when,  by  onr  teachiug,  they  hiive  learned  the  mech- 
aoi&m  of  articnlatioQ,  that  is,  whou  iu  their  miud,  words 
are  presented  niider  the  form  of  verbal  or  acoustic  tmage8 
more  or  Iokh  vagne. 

The  signiBcaut  uaaomiH  of  vocal  tooos  always  cacapo 
bhom  to  n  Inr^a  extent,  and  aurul  iustructiou  is  powerlees 
'to  fill  those  lacunir.  It  is  easy  to  convince  one^a  self  of 
this  by  trying  to  make  the  pupil  uoderstiind  tbe  entire 
•erieH  of  rowela  nnd  conHonanbt  iu  a  new  order.  Hia- 
takvx  iu  such  a  vnsi;  nru  vury  frtHpient,  and  they  would  be 
more  uuiDerou)*  if  the  eiorci»«s  consistml  of  simple  or 
complex  syllables  without  meaning. 

An  to  tlie  still  deafer  children  who  form  tliH  niitjurity 
in  oar  KchnolH,  it  in  with  great  diflicnity  that  they  can  be 
bniught  to  reooguisce  through  the  L>ar  Four  or  five  phouutio 

sments ;  and  some  of  them  are  unable  to  differentiate 
'sonnds  in  the  loaet. 

Thin  IK  the  rpsnlt  of  the  use  of  the  voice  alone,  and  our 
preaent  Bxperimunbt  have  conriacod  nsducidedly  that  the 

Bnltb  ubtaiuud  by  tUo  mit-TOphonogra|tii  ary,  iu  this  re- 
rtpeet,  twy  in/'erior  to  tiioso  which  con  bo  obtained  by 
the  Toieo  alono. 
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How,  Uieu,  can  deaf-mutes  repeat  what  they  canuot 
diHtinijniiih  f  In  spite  of  the  most  optimietic  theories,  the 
ftoti{Hi  of  tlie  nontres  of  bearing  on  the  centre  of  the  mo- 
tivo  luutuoi'}'  of  iirticulatiou  can  be  effective  only  within 
tho  striut  limits  of  the  differentiations  actually  made  by 
thu  said  oeutres  of  hearing.  In  the  case  of  the  normal 
heariiigofhiugnage,  the  point  in  questiou  is  not  one  of  mere 
Bytithetic  influence,  but  of  analytical  effect  which  is  ren- 
dorttd  in  extremely  fine  and  complex  nuances.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  delicate  analysis  which  the  ear  of  our  pupils  is 
always  powerless  to  accomplish,  especially  when  one 
UHes  the  various  acoustic  instruments,  ear  trumpets  or  the 
micruphono^rapli. 

I  do  nut  know  that  the  subject  of  whom  we  spoke 
abtive,  who  beat  time  with  so  much  apparent  precis- 
iou  while  heariuy  the  "  Marseillaise"  on  the  microphono- 
graph,  has  learned  to  sing  since  with  the  best  intentions 
thev  stibtuitte^l  him  to  this  experiment.  It  is  easy  to 
(orostv  that  real  deaf-mntes  would  show  themselves 
eijuaHv  reWtiioiis  to  the  ae^juisiliou  of  speech  by  the  one 
means  of  heariug. 

Kiivrimeuts.  moreover,  have  more  tbjin  once  beeo  made 
wilh  the  voit.v  alv>ne.'  superior  in  this  respect  to  every 
kind  of  iusiriimeut.  and  in  no  case  has  success  crowned 
tho  efforts  of  the  eviuoators.  although  they  have  experi- 
iueutt\t  only  wi;h  tui'tu'.s  of  k.vmi'ara lively  i;o«.Kl  hearing. 

Our  {MttiAl'LV  des-  beAr  \m  alinost  the  s^tme  way  iu  which 
iht'v  c^'A'.i  !i-e  livs,  A  ^:::--  uu-.i^rvUHudi:;!;  of  wLai  is  said 
is  suticietiS  for  ;;:cu;.  r:fv,,'Uj  k:i,'w'.tds;i'  of  :i:e  »ot\l  or 
[•fc.r**«'  it:  liiTVr  1*  ivi  -Ar::.-.:'..t;Lv'c.  writi'ji:,  A:;d  mesn- 
[t-^_^tM;-I;'S  V-i—  ■--  '.  _;-v>--rv  :.>  siii'r'.y  ;;>,'  ;u.>:  y  actails 
w?.',.'":!  -in?  b.'.,;!:-  ir  :_  '-;  y>:r,>:-v::.':;  o'  ;:.;'  t-yt*  as  well 
is  i!;i'  ^lVT  *      l1  :*  ;is;  v-a:  -*e  ,'v.rs<  .\ss  -  Xjir'.!  u,'e  when 
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Eve  oaderetiiud  tlie  apoecli  of  a  peivoii  who  is  addressiog 
tin  from  m  coiisiilcrnbkt  distuucR. 

It  lA  atlmiUw]  thnt  lliiK  way  of  bcnriog  "  Id  n  Inmp," 
wbiuU  is  Ihe  ouly  one  nt  the  dinpostitl  of  the  jinrtitilly  denf 
(cTOu  those  who  tear  tbe  beiit),  \&  of  uo  ii^e  at  tbo  bogio- 
oiog  of  the  study  of  nrticulntion. 

5.  The  acjuinitian  0/ artieuhite  gpeecfi  in  nonnal  caaea 
i>f  hoatyng  »>  tht  re^ilf  of  n  annparmm  irh  ich  the  (hiUl 
trutkes  betrffen  his  oten  I'or'iil  uttei'iiuevn  and  tlioa^  ithiek  ht 

trnfnym  otAet'a — withont  confiideriDg  tbat  tbo  progree- 
flite  and  gradnftl  cdncfttioii  of  tbc  tocaI  organs  by  monns 
of  tho  hearing  requires  tbo  cxiatoQco  of  n&othor  oesootini 
coDdition. 

"  Vocal  imitahou  "  doe*  uot  take  place  iu  tbe  ordiuary 

yoUDg  cbild  except  tbroiigb  the  effect  of  a  contiiiuid 
companKou  between  hiH  own  ittterniiceH  and  thoKe  wbicb 
iuipruaa  tbe  orgau  of  heariug  from  uutKtde.  He  succeeds 
it)  thiH  WAV,  nfter  lon^  uud  very  laborious  nttouipts,  id  ro- 
jirodneiug  at  kst,  with  considerable  oxftctuoss,  tbesouodH 
which  oome  to  hia  onr. 

Kow  our  pupils  <  [  nlwayK  refer  to  tIiot<e  having  the  bent 
''hoariDg)  hear  tbemtteh-ett  eveu  Iohs  well  than  they  hoar 
others.  XhiB  iaeqnalily  of  perceptioD  is  explaiued  by 
the  fftct  thnt  Ibo  iustructor,  in  ordor  to  inako  himself  but- 
ler understood,  speaks  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  oar  of 
tho  deaf,  at  any  rntc  doring  tbe  begiuoiug  of  the  iiistrac- 
tion. 

We  QiQ&t  uot  give  too  great  au  tuipottnuce  to  tbo  intor- 
nal  bvihrint;  which  iti  caiiitml  by  the  vibratory  shock  of  tho 
phouetio  orgaD  iu  tbc  uct  of  speech  upou  tbe  enr  or  the 
scoiistic  centres  of  tbe  8{>eaker,  for  tbe  Aound  wave  does 
not  aoqaiie  iti»  detioita  foroi  uuttl   after  it  leavoA  the* 


«lbb  cotidition*.     WfUi  ibi  dwf  who  laro  nxnitcd  no  iBMrDetiat),  llmra 
WOaM  lr«  DO  reHdlta— If  Uw  uppvutus  wvru  mmII;  ntettalintt.     Whea  oua 
KM*  at  lb*  wnie  tint*  Ui»  onlinary  inatboi)*  tor  rvinoTinif  duiDbaww,  Hlmt 
I  ftrt  luA  ilw  Blorophonograpb  In  tbe  fla4l  rwnlt  i 
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montli,  when  tlie  lips  have  done  their  part  in  its  modifi- 
ontiou.  If  this  internal  yibrntiou  could  act  in  an  effioa- 
cioufl  mnuner  upon  the  auditory  centres,  and  if  massage 
of  the  ear  could  produce  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  good 
efTect  upou  the  organ  of  hearing,  most  of  our  pupils  would 
recognize  through  the  ear  vowels,  cbusouants,  aud  words, 
siuce  all  talk  and  articulate  coustantly. 

In  fact,  the  shock  produced  by  the  spontaneous  com- 
munication of  the  vibration  in  the  larynx  to  the  solid 
parts  of  the  head,  and  consecutively  to  the  different  cen- 
tres of  speech  and  to  the  internal  ear,  is  not  less  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  different  acoustic  instru- 
ments. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  tlie  hand  in  close  contact  with  the  ear  or  on  top  of 
the  lioad,  while  one  pronounces  for  example,  the  vowels 
on,  i.  It,  and  tliu  ctuiHonants  /,  y,  m,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
the  hearing  of  a  great  uniuber  of  our  pupils  is  not  at  all 
benefited,  it  seems,  by  such  a  sound  vibration. 

Our  partially  doaf,  so  far  as  the  study  of  articulation 
by  means  of  the  ear  is  concerned,  are  almost  exactly  in 
the  condition  in  whioli  a  painter  would  be  with  respect 
to  the  pheuomeua  of  sight,  who,  seeing  exterior  objects  in 
n  very  uncertain  way,  shonid  become  almost  blind  as  soon 
as  his  hand  touched  a  brush,  or  when,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  model,  he  witched  to  examine  the  work 
thus  executed  by  the  sense  of  touch  without  the  control 
of  the  appropriate  organ. 

To  toll  thi'  trutli,  we  do  not  much  regret  the  impossiliility 
of  ourpupils  reprodui.-iii4  exactly  the  sounds  of  the  micro- 
phonograph.  aud.eoiist'i[iii'!it!y,  oflearning  artieiil:iiion  Viy 
means  of  this  apparatus.  Most  of  thern  would  only  lose 
by  it.  The  variations  of  tone  are  perceived  in  a  certain 
Qiensure  only  by  tlu»se  who  have  preserved  a  considerable 
amount  of  hearing.  Tiu-^e  possess  a  proiiunoiation  far 
more  intelligible  tlian  that  produced  l>y  the  instriiiueiit, 
aud  their  voice  does  not  have  the  unpleasant  tone  which 
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is  liie  great  dmwback  to  tbo  sounds  of  the  microphouo- 
graph. 

6.  Tlie  iruUKodn  actually  in  vse  to  tench  tpeeok  in  schaoia 
jitr  the  i/eaf  do  tiot  depend  exclusivtly  upon  the  ejnjthy- 
ttunt  It f  the  vismd  sense.  The  hand  U  tlu  itat  ear  of  Ute 
tvtaUy  dtaf. — In  order  to  etnpbnsize  tlie  iinportaace  of 
tliH  reftirm  which  would  be  nucomplisbed  by  the  intra- 
daclioD  of  the  mici'ophduof^niph  into  .•tchoolit  for  deaf- 
mates,  the^  ii««ert,  baHiu(j  their  Btguiuent  ou  a  oommoD 
belief,  that  oar  metbod  of  toncbiiig  articiilnte  speeeb  is 
pxfiliiHivt'lv  vistinl.*  ThiH  is*  a  gr^nt  mintftki'.  If  the 
Kpecinl  t«Hcher  hud  uo  other  lueaiiH  iit  his  diaposnl,  lip- 
readiug  aud  stud^'iuf;  by  the  eye  the  movements  of  Uie 
plioiititic  organs  would  bo  as  incffootivc  as  the  partial 
lienriiiK  of  onr  piipiU  id  rn-ostabliHJiing  the  rognlnr  fiino- 
tinns  of  the  vocid  organs.  Tliin  laborious  work  cnnnot 
attain  goo<I  reHulls  except  by  the  constant  oKe  of 
towc/i.  The  hnud  is  tlie  real  ear  of  tbo  totally  deaf.  It 
is  onirig  to  tbo  iuformatiou  wbicli  they  got  by  this 
moans  that  onr  pnpils,  eTeo  thoRe  witbonb  speech  at  first, 
acquire  the  idea  of  Hoaml,  and  succeed  in  producing  and 
evoo  modifying  and  difTorootiating  to  a  great  extent  the 
ribratiou  of  the  larynx. 

The  hand  adapta  itself  mnrrelouBly  to  the  necessary 
ooupBrtsoos  between  the  vocal  emissions  of  the  deaf  »ud 
(bose  of  his  instructor,    it  percoiveA  the  rhythm,  the  in- 

'"TbsjrMtnalljeoodwtt  thn  anrictilir  ii'lufatiunoCjrouiigdMif'iBiitM 

b]r  niauw  of  the  miGto(>hvui>ttt'>I''>-     !'>  '"'I^r  lu  (In  Uti«  lli«j'  niaka  tbem 

kuT  th*  itillMVDt  TotrnU  lhoii>utnilA  ol  timn.    It  cat)  bv  mii  tlmi  tlui 

,  awikkciiiiig  of  the  Htuw  of  li4>ttrlog  ivill  grastly  balp  tliant  lu  tbe  om  of 

I  ifiMdi  wbieb  tbfljr  kavs  nctjuirfd  np  to  thin  time  aol;  by  •tt«(yfi«f  i&t 

•  mamnftttifthtl/fu.     U  tutul  uot  be  foigotton  tbat  denf.aintca  are  ilamb 

tmly  k*A«ii»H,  Wing   it«kf,  tbojr  hxv  n«rer  bc«rd  «oimd*,  and  that  tha 

nlcioplionoKni'biuKlf'UKUioiiitbiiiiercrptkMi  ot  Booad/'ela — Jaubarti 

In  JfiUurt.  Pebrunry  «,  tri'. 

"  In  giving  the  id<*  ol  •ooikI  t«  tkes«  unfortunate,  it  wonid  Im  mii«h 

■tor  Ut  nkke  them  artlcalaia  the  wordn  cUaily,  vbicb   liii-nwdiog 

'  iMobaa  lb«m  to  pronoansa.  —  H»nu  (irnrraie  tU*  8ettnu»  jiuna  ft  opptt- 

fiMM,  CkooinbM-  90,  1997.    (From  a  l«c*w«  givatt  by  Dr.  IiLbord«>, 
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tensity,  and  up  to  a  certain  poiut,  the  mnsical  pitch.  It 
even  distiogaisbes  hetween  the  priocipal  vovels,  given 
two  by  two,  ami  this  without  the  aid  of  sight.  In  a 
word,  in  the  totally  deaf,  or  those  considered  as  sach,  the 
hand  carries  the  analysis  of  soaud  and  the  stadr  of 
vibratory  motion  much  further  thau  the  micropbonc^raph 
can  do,  acting  npon  the  ear. 

To  resame  these  various  poiiiU.  it  may  be  said  that 
the  microphouograph  gives  to  oar  pupils  only  a  vague 
idea  of  sound  vibration,  as  a  differentiated  sign  of  language. 
Id  regard  to  children  who  possess  a  remnant  of  hearing 
worth  cultivating,  it  shows  itself  inferior  to  the  voice  atone. 
In  respect  to  the  progressive  development  of  real  hearing, 
it  act.'i  in  tht:  same  way  as  all  the  other  iustmments  of 
souii'l,  that  is  as  the  protiueer  of  a  vibratory  motion  of 
variable  intensity.  Experiments  have  proveti,  in  a  eon- 
clo-iivf;  mantier,  that  tht-  lesions  of  the  ear  or  of  the  aodi- 
tory  f:entr'=s  •-•aunoi  be  overcome  under  the  iutlaeace  of  a 
ffimpl<e:  exterior  vibration. 

We  think  that  no  very  near-sighted  or  enfeebled  eve 
haft  -rver  Vj-^en  brja^ht  back  to  its  ui>rmal  state  by  sub- 
mitting it  t'j  tLe  ictiou  of  a  series  of  lumicous  stimalants 
more  or  l*rS!ij  iLt-.ii=c.  fte  coutent  oorselvcs  with  using 
and  eieri;i.-ing  ..';tre(i;Uy  the  vi<«al  sense  still  existing. 
The  Litl'^r  triLnin;.:  tak'_'S  plaoe,  ;i!tu>.>st  a'.wav;;,  spoutane- 
Oil.''ly  an-i  in.-!tin:tiveiy.  wiiile  cl;at  o(  the  ear  has  to  be 
directei"!. 

It  LsjiTiC  'b-r-  :L;k:  :Le  .iinVrtiiv.--  li-'s.  Neiib^r  in  the 
OB'S  f-.-Ai^.  nor  t[.-  jtLvr  :•;  tiit  r-.-;vi  atuoiii;:  of  I'tTcepcion 
increjw^e'l  to  any  j:--!.!:  extent  i'v  exorfij-',  nii.i  it  aiwavs 
falU  ^h■■^rt;  --A  th^  'j.-  l:'_.tr_v  '■.■.nits  wi:i;iu  ^v-.:-,jh  t;:e  L>r'.;anic 
function  of  normal  iiL.LviAuiIs  is  Lvr:.>r:::»:\l  i::  its  entire- 
nes&. 

H.  -MAlUOHEIXi:. 

"XQ    BK   CUHOLCSXr.  " 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  DEAF,  WITH  AN  ANALYSIS 
OF  170  PUPILS  AT  THE  PESNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION  FOli  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB* 

"  A  Study  oI  the  Blind  "t  was  prosontcd  before  the  Col- 
ot  Fhysicinns  of  Plulniielpbin  bv  tlie  writer  on  De- 
Feember  I,  1897.  This  resenrcli  oonsidered  Um  iiDftlysis 
of  180  pujiiU  Htudied  at  the  Peunitylviiniii  ItiMitatiou  for 
the  Bliud.  The  object  of  tlie  iuv»«tJ((iition  was  to  ospUia 
and  to  elucidate  the  moutiil,  inonil,  uud  physical  charnc* 
temtica  of  those  persoDB  who  trom  birth  or  nccident  hnd 
hewn  deprired  of  sight,  and  thus  to  alleriato  the  diMtreas 
whiuh  Hat'h  loSH  liritigK  to  the  afflicted,  as  u'wll  ilh  to  their 
fftoiilieH  aud  to  ciriv  life  iu  geuvra).  The  writer  feels 
Bonio  sntisfnctioD  ia  knowiug  thiil  this  nnalytical  dastrrip- 
tioD  of  thesft  imfortanato  beings  has  i*tiimihilfld  more 
AOQte  obHervattnn  of  their  iiieutal  and  pliy»ical  fuiliugs, 
Ingethur  with  the  emphimiKiDg  of  redeeming  aud  compoD- 
satory  fonlnres  which  blluduess  outniU.  It  is  trnly  so, 
thnt,  fuiido  from  sickness  or  cliroiilc  disease,  half  the 
world  kuowB  not  how  the  other  half  livens.  The  eudeavur 
to  interpret  the  meaniDg  and  method  uf  h(e  lu  these  indi- 
viduals is  most  difHcnlt,  y(<t  the  attempt  to  see  them  ns 
they  Are  Hiuuug  thomselvee  iiud  in  aiMociation  with  aor- 
mal  people,  is  a  most  interesting  motaphysicnl  and  prac- 
tiniU  study.  Iu  this  very  intricate  probU'iu  the  difficulty 
of  iuterpreting  their  hiuitationa  of  Ufu  greatly  increases 
whoD  the  blind  individuals  are  aIso  deaf  and  dumb.  Tbo 
troudcrful  c«»o  of  Helen  Keller  proves  the  great  asceod- 
oury  of  pedagogy  over  the  methods  of  instruction  which 
appeal  to  the  senses  when  not  cut  off  from  the  external 
vorlil ;  it  shows,  too,  lbs  progroee  of  tho  DormoL  mind  aa 


*  UcMl  buf are  the  CnlTendt|-  of  PsuDii;ltKii)a  UmUkmI  Bodalj,  Uuy  1ft, 
1900. 
tTmuAoUon*,  icA.  xix. 
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well  as  that  of  the  ooe  fettered  by  this  trialitj  of  afflictioD. 
If  in  ancient  times  such  a  remarkably  educated  person 
had  been  exhibited,  would  she  not  have  been  thought  be- 
witched indeed  ? 

I  shall  report  the  case  of  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boy 
in  this  paper,  to  detail  especially  the  methods  of  teaching 
him.  He  was  seen  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Bur- 
goyne  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  along 
with  the  privilege  of  observing  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  other  5D0  pupils  there.  The  main  study,  however, 
is  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  contribution,  and  has  been 
made  upon  the  500  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mt.  Airy,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Oroater,  the  Superintendent,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  The  New  Jersey  State  School  for 
Deaf-Mutes  was  also  visited,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Frincipal,  Mr.  WestoQ  Jenkins,  in  which  institution  the 
mechanical  and  artistic  vocations  receive  especial  atten- 
tion ;  thus  the  teaching  of  millinery  is  a  very  brightening 
occupation  for  the  girls  there,  and  the  eyes  of  the  deaf 
are  particularly  alert  in  an  almost "  compensatory  "  fashion, 
as  it  were. 

With  the  tcachiug  of  lip  language  has  come  the  great 
boon  to  deaf  people.  Though  tliey  will  always  use  signs 
to  express  emotion  much  more  than  normal  people,  still 
the  getting  away  from  this  essentially  juvenile  character- 
istic will  tend  to  briug  deaf  people  more  and  more  out  of 
their  limited  horizou  into  a  broader  light,  touching  and 
associating  more  with  the  civic  world  in  general.  It  is  for 
this  same  reason,  after  a  conscientious  study  of  the  con- 
ditions maintaining  in  the  evolution  of  the  educatiou  of 
the  deaf,  and  amplified  by  questioning  their  teachers  with 
whom  the  writer  has  come  in  contact,  that  the  decision 
drawn  is,  naturally  enough,  that  iustitiitioual  training  is 
necessary  in  the  early  life  and  up  to  the  time  of  fitting  the 
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IfHkf  psKou  for  oarningliis  liviut;.  BiiL  liuru  tbc  line  mn&t 
'be  drawn  agaiast  iiiBtitiiLiounl  Iniiumt;,  if  these  peoplonro 
to  be  muflt  elevated  in  tli6  Male  of  life.  Tliu  cooord  of 
Mr.  Fecliheitner,  which  IK  intereKtingljutatuJ  bv  bimaelf,* 
shown  a  iluaf-maUt  c&u  bo  graduated  from  coUegti  evoo 
witboat  groat  etubarrRSsmeDtH.  Both  from  evidencewritteo 
bv  this  }-ouDg  miLD  ntid  iu  a  very  capnhle  article  by  Mrs. 
Graltata  \lfA\  on  "  lip-roiiding,"  wu  learn  that  ileaf- mutes 
'  BA  bv  "  Hueoiid  uuture  "  got  lauguago  iu  thin  way  without 
difSoally,  and  from  persona,  too,  not  atteIuptiu^  to  Ira 
(•xplitfil ;  also  llmt  it  is  better  not  to  exaggerate  labial 
moTements  iii  it)>paking  to  a  trained  deaf  person.  A  wou- 
derfal  example  of  tbia  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
Brain  developmeut  as  the  result  of  faoial  exprvKMion  mast 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  this  is  favored  by  the  oral  training 
of  the  deaf-mote. 

With  LheKB  thoughts  on  the  neoeesity  for  broader  light 
In  aiding  deaf  people  to  higher  altainmontii,  wludi  are 
tjuite  convincing  to  myself,  I  shnll  not  further  Hpeak  on 
this  point  nntil  another  time,  but  will  givo  au  aualvKis  of 
thu  interefttiDg  Htudy  of  the  deaf  child,  be  the  deafness 
heriHliljiry  or  acfjnired,  and  of  pecnliarities  which  arc  cer- 
tainly raosi  pronounced  in  them  ;  also  of  the  sadder  pic- 
tan  of  an  iidalt  su'l'lonlr  beoomiug  deaf.  All  of  the^a 
infefiti^atioiiH  lend  to  emphasize  the  subtle  manner  in 
whieh  the  normal  pordou  iMjquires  natural  cUaraotoristics 
without  divcerning  the  individnal  pbenomena  that  make 
np  the  iKinatiful  aggregate  of  the  whole  nml  wonderful 
being.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  thiM  thinking-out  prucc^B 
should  uoi  entirely  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  wonid 
tentl  to  develop  the  higher  life  study  that  mnkvs  the 
character  of  a  pvrsou ;  and  with  thtK  intricate  study  of 
what  may  at  tirat  sight  seem  trivialities,  we  may  evolve 
Ulft  irai»n  tFHre  of  tlie  real  superiority  of  one  man  over 
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another.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  while  the 
main  thoughts  of  the  contribution  will  be  upon  the  entire 
number  of  cases  studied  collectively  at  the  three  institn- 
tiDD8  cited,  with  a  few  obBerTations  od  several  cases  seen 
elsewhere  as  indicated  io  the  context  below,  still  the 
detailed  analysis  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
as  tabulated,  of  the  108  boys  and  girls  closely  observed  in 
the  kindergarten  department,  is  given. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  deaf-mutes  is  to  have  high- 
pitched  voices  when  they  are  able  to  speak  at  all,  while 
persons  who  are  only  partially  deaf  are  apt  to  have  low- 
pitched  voices  and  talk  in  rather  a  muffled  andertone. 
This  is  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  but  I  suppose 
it  must  be  due  to  loss  of  memory  for  tones  and  iu  not 
expecting  to  hear  their  own  voices — though  the  one  talk- 
ing to  them  may  be  comprehended  by  shouting.  The 
peculiar  sensitiveness  about  their  affliction  amoants  to 
positive  suspicion  at  times,  and  makes  both  partially  and 
totally  deaf  very  alert  with  the  eyes.  These  organs  do  a 
compensatory  work  which  usually  gives  deaf  people 
rapidity  of  ocular  movements  and  acuity  of  vision.  This 
oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  little 
ones  studied,  might  be  termed  pseudo- nystagmus.  Deaf 
children  are  very  quickly  attracted  by  colors,  noting  care- 
fully with  eager  introspection  the  dress  of  teacher  or 
visitor.  Color  memory  is  highly  developed,  as  tone 
memory  must  be  proportionately  decreased  in  them. 

The  wonderful  aptness  in  an  otherwise  healthy  totally 
deaf  child,  is  illustrated  iu  the  following  instance :  The 
little  one  had  been  taught  the  word  "  upstairs  "  ;  and  on 
seeing  one  of  the  boys  climb  a  tree,  he  ran  in  school  to 
the  teacher  iu  great  glee  exclaiming  with  high-pitched 
monotone  and  pointing  to  the  tree,  "  boy  upstairs  a  tree." 
This  was  the  nearest  expression  he  could  give  to  his 
overflowing  exuberance.  Another  instance  was  told  me 
by  Miss  Wells  which  occurred  while  she  was  teaobing  ftt 
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NortLamptoQ,  Massnciiasetts.  Tbe  abbroviatiou  oC  that 
8t»to  uuiuv  "  MutiK.*'  IiimI  btioii  t»itglit  tbu  pupilif  in  writ- 
ing, autl  ou  UMkiu{{  ouu  of  tin:  boya  whurv  ull  gooil  Ciitbolice 
Mioiilii  go,  be  replied  "  to  Miissnchusetts." 

An  iuteresling  featnra  in  tlie  stud}-  of  denf-oiutes  is 
thair  womlerful  nptnosfi  at  pantomime,  especiallj  iu  the 
6i)^Q-lBU(;uitge.  Tu  proporLiou  lui  tho  lip  Iniigunge  is  cul* 
tivnted,  wil]  sigus  per  ee  be  uiioi)  le88  uiid  \v.>>»  fnr4|nBnttj. 
Pautomime  snbserves  a  verT  tmportnat  pltice  iu  thu  so- 
ciology of  <lenf-rnntes,  for  by  it  tlio  nbilit^  to  comiuuni- 
cale  with  tliuiuHulri-it  and  with  iiio  tintsidn  trorld  is  aiupli- 
tied.  I(  with  tbu  ej'UH  uhmu  one  [MTHon  chii  intnrpret  the 
meaouig  of  iiuotUer,  Ibeu  bow  much  more  facility  this 
BensoriuQi  nffords  the  denf-mtite  nho  acquires  woudt'rfiil 
skill  io  comiiiuuicatiug  liy  "  signs''  only.  Movemeut«  of 
■le»f  pe4>iilM  arn  quick,  though  IneoonliQate,  and,  when 
properly  ttaiuud,  they  becomw  very  agile,  eouKliiiitly  ob- 
■ernng  things  and  oveuts  uot  approboudod  through  the 
baariug.  Therefore  tho  deaf  pprsoii  from  tbo  lonur  poor 
vjUIch  of  life  with  iuKtitntional  training  grows  much  nbovo 
bit*  biu  ;  RuU  tb<>  diflpitriLy  of  uucli  au  one  with  his  family, 
nt  tht<  eud  of  tliisditicipliuo,  is  modt  slrikiug.  Indeed,  this 
eleemosynary  training  shows  tho  advantAgo  uf  scliooliQg 
Ibn  deaf,  aa  this  more  ftnisliod  product  of  tbo  doaf  gradu- 
ate, with  all  his  limitutioun,  is  far  above  that  of  his  more 
ignonml  parouts.  All  thiu  proves  tbiit  erery  sort  of  prop< 
orly  conductfKl  education  is,  of  great  benefit,  and  (k)  far 
in  this  work  among  deaf-mutc^A  America  lead.s.  As  there 
is  uo  political  or  other  reason  for  ndriiucing  these  re- 
fttrictwl  iudividniils,  tbo  coujinoti  basis  of  lifo  without  rank 
distiuctioiis  is  uphold  iu  au  ethical  way  in  institutions  for 
tbv  tiducatiou  of  tbu  deaf. 

Other  motor  pheuomeua  characteristic  of  deaf  p60plo 
Mv  here  to  b«  noted.  Automatic  act)  iu  tbeni  are  much 
moru  frequent  than  in  normal  individuals.  This  most  be 
txptaiubd  by  tbe  ready  adaptability  uf  tbu  muncles  to  co- 
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ordJDute  aDd  associate  movements  which  from  coDstant 
reiteratiou  more  easily  become  habitaal  la  them.  The 
deaf  child  at  diuoer  will  make  a  thousand  and  one  more 
movements  both  in  time  and  range  of  activity  than  doea 
the  seeing  or  blind  individnai.  The  mind  of  a  deaf  per- 
son is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  that  of  a  normal  individnai, 
but  it  is  the  workiug  of  the  machine  which  controls  it 
that  is  at  fault ;  and  this  through  the  deadened  anditory 
aeusorium.  The  intellectual  and  physical  subdivisions  of 
the  triune  of  human  existence  become  somewhat  compen- 
satorily  eiiucated  in  the  deaf.  This  unbalancing,  as  it 
were,  of  the  miud  processes,  i.  «.,  the  method  of  ezpress- 
ini;  and  appreciating  one's  surroundings,  is  what  makes 
the  esseutial  difference  between  a  deaf  and  a  hearing  per- 
sou,  which  latter  has  the  third  element  of  the  trinity  of 
healthful  existence  intact,  and  with  this  unhampered  sen- 
8<^riuui  can  attain  juUtit  development. 

Gait  and  Statics. 

Tho  mauuer  of  looomotiou  is  oue  of  the  peculiar  char- 
aotoristio$  of  the  physiciil  ^tnte  of  deaf  iudividnals  which 
is  ditHoult  to  auftlyze  as  to  etiology.  Xo  doubt  the  maio 
n^Afion  for  this  EHivoalletl  "  s^huffliug  gait  "  is  in  the  fact 
of  uol  lu'aring  tlioir  own  footsteps  and  in  the  muscular 
sen:)!'  Ivoomiug  somowlint  obtundetl  through  the  lack  of 
the  auilitory  assistsmv  to  thf  sonscof  touch,  which  alone 
has  to  be«r  x\w  physii^loiiio.-il  l>urdeu. 

Some  castas  of  uniionbtod  orgauii*  imerual  ear  disease, 
when  cause*!  by  mcuiugiti^  through  oxlcnsiou  by  conUn- 
aity  of  the  meninges.  proiJui-c  irritaiion  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  and  a  rt'^nltaui  >ps!iiicity  of  the  mn^scles  of  the 
arms,  of  articalatiou.aiiil,  wheu  more  geueral.of  the  lower 
extremities.  This,  of  conrs<>.  wiien  pri>seui.  is  due  un- 
doubtedly to  an  ingnresoeat  exadat^— a  pix>oess  in  the 
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patliolo^c  state.*'  This  is  n  very  importnnt  point  in  dinK- 
nosis,  when  existeot,  oa  between  ovgnnio  cnses  and  tlie  so* 
callod  essoDtJAl  cnses  of  )ioT«(1itriry  <Ica(uo&s,  where  souio 
ftlomu!  ebangcs  iu  tbo  hvniD  cells  alouo  mufft  exist ;  there- 
fore Qudetectablo  by  kuowu  )iistoloKi<-'  t<.-chuique.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  ri({id  conditiuu  to  auy  part  of  the  body  in  ft 
dd&f  poraoD  pretty  positiroly  ARUuros  nH  that  snmo  orK&oic 
oUuDge  has  tnkeu  place  iu  the  motile  bvaiu  u]a»«,  itud 
IcKdfl  to  delermiDfition  of  this  ntATislic  conditiou  iu  thu 
human  race  ?veu  although  it  uffum  no  Holutioo  for  the 
stamping  out  of  the  dofitct.  Horo  it  im  iu  place  to  i^cord 
unt-'n  opioiuu  upon  the  Kcnveriuetntiou  uf  iutermarnnge  of 
Jruf  piH)ple  with  bearing  persons ;  iu  view  of  the  soieutilic 
ol (serrations  of  I.oml>roso  as  to  heredity  of  acquired 
charuuturiiitics,  it  iuumi  bu  sulf-uvidont  tlmro  is  nlwaj's 
great  danger  of  trnusmitting  this  uufortumite  disiibility  in 
Uie  mnrringe  of  a  deaf  person  to  any  ludividiutl  n^futlerfer. 
Thitt  )>ecolinrity  of  protoplnsm  to  crop  out  in  denfness  in 
oven  Ik  remote  geDonitinn,  baring  bntin  cinci:  ostnbtished, 
in  a  most  faaciDating  nnd  intricate  problem  to  xcek  ;  hot 
like  the  attempt  nt  solriug  "  perpetual  mutlou,"  it  bringn 
ouiv  turmoil  to  the  brain  and  no  definite  resnila  to  the 
limttntions  of  nmu's  Vnowletlge,  wheu  there  is  so  much  of 
prnrticnl  vatne  for  the  bettermuut  of  the  human  rac*<  for 
which  to  U)  thought.  After  all,  such  sciuutific  study  under- 
taken \yy  the  mind  has  its  results  bronglit  to  nought  by 
the  mistaken  eflTort  of  tri,'ing  to  interpret  essentials  of 
bigbostlifeoonditinuM, — when  they  belong solelv  l»n  higher 
power.  wbii;b  uo  man  cau  but  mlmit  if  be  is  to  bu  judged 
"  mtn»  tana  in  corpore  aano." 

'  .S(iit-4i  this  [Miper  wM  wntlvii  «n  InalruoltTc  ca««  biM  ciiniu  uniti-r  oh* 
wTvotlnti  I  t'fantffranda  Midintl  Journal  for  Avku"!.  I!iOO)  Id  ft  <>u«  of 
r«Mvr*-l  vpi^ccb  itod  UoikTiDi;  dito  to  n  fall  from  a  beigbt.  Tbc  buw  wu 
flS>  jr«hikot  «);■»;  bftd  Won  ■  deaf  •mate  aiiio*  I'i  j'e»r»  u1  ag«,  [ollowlitg 
"  cor  duwuM  "  M  lO  f  Mm  tit  age.  Pktiout  ioti  ofl  ft  tto^laililof  Jnlf  0, 
tMO.  Nu  loj'irias.  bnt  gv&rral  bmitiii);  ot  boiy.  Bugan  t»  H|)tak  nt 
onw,  lut  did  nut  ramemlMr  at  Snil.  }*Nli«nLcN)utiDaw  to  ■|(««k  w«ll  and 
haul  ta  oiM  ma. 
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Co-ordination  in  the  Deaf. 

Tlie  station  of  a  deaf  person  is  apt  to  be  unsteady  and 
is  tlie  more  markedly  ho  in  those  witli  acquired  deafness 
due  to  inflammatory  lesion.  The  influence  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  in  assisting  to  maintain  normal  equilibra- 
tion is  very  much  emphasized  when  the  observer  studies 
the  motions  of  deaf  children  ;  their  manner  of  progression 
is  of  a  shuffling,  unsteady  nature.  There  is  a  tendency, 
also,  of  the  partially,  deaf  person  in  progressing  towards 
objects  to  move  more  toward,  the  direction  of  the  most 
deaf  ear.  In  this  way,  such  a  phenomenon  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  same  deviation  toward  the  blind  side  in  a 
person  having  defect  of  vision  in  one  eye  alone.  Later 
in  the  education  of  such  unilaterally  deaf  or  blind  people, 
tbe  wonderful  conservatism  of  nature  manifests  itself 
through  this  particular  effort  at  self-preservation  in  thus 
causing  the  individual  to  be  acutely  alert  to  objects 
present  ou  the  impaired  side  of  the  body,  and  so  keep 
them  at  a  safe  distance  from  such  objects,  although  it  is 
evidently  then  a  mental  acuity  thus  developed.  Deaf 
people,  as  recorded  above,  are  constantly  moving  the 
head  about  in  progression,  or,  indeed,  while  sitting,  in 
order  to  catch  what  escapes  the  ear,  and  this  causes  a 
peculiar  restless  characteristic  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
alteration  in  the  gait  per  se.  All  motions  in  tbe  deaf  are 
irregular.  Muscular  rhythmical  action  is  physiologically 
closely  attuned  to  the  auditory  apparatus,  so  that  while 
a  deaf  person  seems  to  be  constantly  making  rhythmical 
endeavor,  he  does  this  from  a  consciousness  of  this  defect 
of  rhythm.  When  a  specially  fine  quality  of  artificial 
rhythm  is  being  attempted,  this  defect  is  more  clearly 
shown ;  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  two  young  girls 
who  endeavored  to  waltz  for  me  at  the  New  Jersey  school. 
That  their  movements  are  most  arhythmic  is  very  evident 
to  the  hearing  person  when  dancing  with  a  deaf-mute. 
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FacirI  expression  in  of  vivncity  without  proper  oontrul  in 
tbo  de&f. 

Id  working  with  the  liaods,  as  io  the  caso  of  tho  ^onog 
tgiria  (ioiu^  iDilliuerr,  thoro  is  a  ctirtaio  ainDunt  of  crude- 
rii«S8  of  motion.  For  lliii<  reai^ou,  tbe  article  does  not 
have  sQch  uice  artistic  flnish  ns  thoiigli  doue  by  a  oor- 
rm&l  pontoD,  bat,  as  iufcrrod  bufore,  it  vill  bo  found  tbo 
bonnet  IB  aX  least  briUJunlly  ndoruod  when  completed. 
Tbis  dueH  not  ho  mucb  apply  to  ndult  persons,  siuce  edu- 
cattou  and  enTiroDment  Imre  pinjed  their  parts  in  mo<I»r- 
ation  in  tbiH  n-gard.  It  Ik  tbe  iintramnii'>lod  Hpiiit  tixixt- 
ing  in  youth  w«  refur  l<i  nw  buing  piirtioiilarly  diflurtut 
from  that  of  tbe  normal  young  person.  The  great  import- 
ance of  teaching  the  deaf  by  ttie  metbodt*  used  in  teaching 
benring  penwnH  i»  emplmHize<i  for  both  sensory  aud  motor 
control.  The  more*  attention  this  i»  given  in  tbe  peda- 
gogy of  the  deaf,  tho  b«ttcr  will  bo  thu  bridging  uTur  of 
the  peycbic  chasm  due  to  deafness ;  remembering,  ahTays, 
le  danger  of  overworking  a  person  deprived  of  any  one 
BIIS0L  Tbu  ililKculty  of  determining  in  some  ciuiea 
ulielhGr  a  child  is  imbecile  or  deaf  is  of  importnnco. 
Freud's  theory  of  exivtiug  Lronnectiou  between  apprecia- 
tiob  of  component  parts  of  words  or  phrases  tbroiigb  tbe 
Inbyrintb,  and.  therefore,  tbe  dissociatioii  of  perception  of 
speeuli  lu  some  persons  with  tutetual  ear  liKeiute,  18  im- 
poTtaut  to  study  in  Ibis  conuection. 

Replexbb. 


In  90  per  cent,  of  deaf  perHons  there  is  general  excit- 
ability  of  the  cuntrul  nuuruus,  due  It*  iubunuit  percuptivo 
stimulutiou  of  the  brain  in  tbe  endeavor  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  other  avenues  of  entrance  to  this  organ  of  tbe 
mind  (a»  the  ear)  from  stimuli  eiinting  in  tbe  wirroumling 
wurbl.  It  is  fur  this  renhon,  I  lliiuk,  that  the  relU-\en  nru 
iDCreastHl  in  the  boroditarily  deaf  persou.     Tbe  tempera- 
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mental  influence,  therefore,  has  little  weight  in  modifying 
the  response  to  knee-jerk,  and  a  deaf  person  of  lymphatic 
eoustitntion  will  no  doubt  protest  against  increase  of  re- 
flex without  beiiig  able  to  determine  prohibition  in  those 
responKes  which  are  manifestly  increased  by  the  excitable 
uerve-cell  habit  acquired  through  post-natal  central  stim- 
ulation of  the  vitality  of  the  deaf  iudividual. 


Physique. 

The  deaf  individual  without  specific  disease,  and  es- 
pecially when  hereditarily  so,  presents  no  great  physical 
difference  from  that  of  the  normal  person,  at  least  iu  the 
gross  constituents  of  his  being.  It  is  the  more  subtle 
psychological  phenomena  that  the  substance  of  this  paper 
shall  portend.  However,  as  bodily  aberrations  do  modify 
mental  characteristics  and  resistance-power  in  all  people, 
we  must  not  fail  to  inteijiret  this  in  the  growing  deaf  child 
hampered  by  bodily  disease.  Among  the  young  pupils 
here  studied  it  is  evident  that  peculiar  mind  conditions 
are  thus  bestowed  upon  them,  e.  g.,  I  take  it  that  the  rea- 
son for  especial  backwardness  iu  a  child  with  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  therefore  with  diflicult  speech,  is  that  the  de- 
formity being  but  a  concomitant  state  in  the  physical 
make-up  does  yet  exert  depreciative  influence  upon  the 
subject  by  just  this  amount  of  interference  with  the  ex- 
pressiou  of  mind  action.  So  that  in  the  imbecile  child, 
as  iu  the  deaf  child  witli  normal  brain,  these  conditions 
modifying  normal  speech  should  all  be  most  carefully 
studied,  and  if  possible  corrected.  While  the  work  of 
the  late  Dr.  Harrison  Alien  iu  this  line  was  most  critical 
and  exact,  still  to  hope  for  great  amelioration  of  either 
imbecile  or  deaf  children  through  correction  of  organic 
speech  defects  is  laboring  nuder  too  enthusiastic  interpre- 
tation of  the  premises  considered. 
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Chest  Expansion. 

This  is  perhaps  in  50  per  cent,  of  deaf  children  of 
much  less  amplitude  than  io  hearing  people,  because  of 
the  fact  that  many  deaf  children  have  obstructioDB  in  the 
pharjDx.  Poorer  nourishment  from  lack  of  oxygenation 
of  the  blood,  of  course,  foUowB. 

In  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  approximately,  and  in 
caseswithoutrespiratory  obstruction,  therefore,  respiratory 
expansion  is  probably  greater  than  in  normal  people  of 
the  same  age,  on  account  of  this  compensatory  action  of 
nature  manifested  and  shown  through  all  life  processes. 
That  the  difference  in  the  measurements  we  show  in'  the 
tahles  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  this  theory  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  difficulty  in  making  young  children 
understand  our  meaning  when  asked  to  take  a  long  in- 
spiration. For  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  long  capacity  of  deaf  persons  by  means  of  the 
pueumometer.  This  same  condition  was  experienced  in 
the  "Study  of  the  Blind"  referred  to  above. 

ClBCinjATION. 

The  cardiac  action  in  deaf  persons  is  apt  to  be  irritable, 
bounding,  and  easily  modified  by  the  impressionistic  side 
of  life.  For  the  emotions  are  mucli  more  developed,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  observing  the  thousand  deaf  persona  en 
maaae  here  studied,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  compare  them 
with  the  same  number  of  people  in  a  "  crowd,"  as  the 
expression  goes.  We  detected  no  anomalies  of  the  heart 
in  the  170  cases  concretely  studied.  The  circulation  of 
deaf  persons  is  pretty  consistent  with  the  cardiac  irrita- 
bility, although  a  vasomotor  ataxia  is  evident  in  the  most 
neurotic  type  of  these  persons.  Tliis  bears  upon  the 
conception  of  an  irritable  nervous  system  being  existent 
in  the  deaf  and,  of  course,  ninuifested  in  the  sympathetic 
as  well  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  already  referred  to. 
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Special  Senses. 

Deaf  persons  are  apt  to  be  acotely  sensitive  to  tonch, 
yet,  not  having  depended  on  tliia  special  sense  so  mach 
aa  blind  people,  do  not  have  it  developed  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  acnte 
than  in  normal  persons.  Without  an  aecnrate  time-re- 
cording festhesiometer,  indeed  if  with  it,  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  proved,  b«t  it  is  certainly  upheld  by  the  clini- 
cal evidence  in  observiug  large  numbers  of  deaf  persons. 
The  vibrations  in  the  floor  on  approaching  deaf  persons 
are  very  quickly  perceived  by  them,  and  one  is  astonished 
frequently  to  note  the  quick  perception  of  a  stealthy  ap- 
proach when  the  experiment  is  attempted.  I  recall  the 
case  of  a  totally  deaf  man  who,  as  helper  in  a  saw-mill, 
always  determined  the  start  of  the  engines  with  great 
acuteneSB  by  the  vibrations,  even  though  he  were  quite 
distant  from  the  mill  building  itself ;  in  more  than  one 
aerioos  accident  about  the  place,  this  deaf-mute,  not  en- 
tirely by  luck,  I  take  it,  escaped  injury.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  compensatory  development  of  function  of 
the  general  seusorium  in  the  deaf  is  an  incremeut  in  the 
causation  of  nervous  temperaments  predominating  in 
them,  and  of  their  greater  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold.  This  same  sympathetic  nervous  system 
irritation  is  the  reason  for  the  rapid  change  in  pnlse  rate, 
Buddeo  alterations  of  the  thermal  state  of  the  extremities, 
sweating,  blushing,*  etc.,  the  latter  of  which  has  been 
studied  in  another  place. 

With  this,  the  uioscle  sense  is  much  augmented  in  the 
deaf,  and  to  tliis  decree  the  vioarious  special  sense  train- 
ing. I  think  the  deaf  person  is  better  enabletl  to  co-ordi- 
nate: for,  as  noted  above,  the  station  is  not  often 
markedly  disturbed  evcu  with  those  haviog  iimeh  disei»se 

•  -  Flnahing  »iil  Uorbld  Blusbtii^."  in  PMUiiUijAM  UnUc-i  tJnnrHitl. 
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of  ibe  intoriiRl  ear  niticli  wonid  iiivolre  tlie  f^eini-circiilBr 
ONDftls ;  and  »iich  iavnlT(>niriit  nccardiiiK  tn  onr  pli}*»iu- 
logicNl  teactiiug  would  uot»il  more  or  leKH  degree  of  lottHof 
M]i]ilihriiin).  A  most  AJuguliir  pbeuomeiiou  in  tli«  deaf  is 
iUu  fnt:t  that  tliey  seldom  become  aensick,  and  this,  as  ex- 
plnincd  to  my  HHtiKfactinn  in  another  place,*  is  dae.  do 
doubt,  to  luspissstion  of  the  ioter'Huricular  fluid  within 
tbo  lymph  chnuueU  of  llie  gemi-circuliir  cauuU ;  which, 
vhuu  uonanll}-  limpid  nnd  stirgiog  about,  causes  many 
OKseA  of  mat  tie  mer  of  the  reflex  type. 

While  iht^BL'  HciiMiti6c  data  in  repnrd  to  tlie  deaf,  which 
I  take  to  be  verifiwl  by  the  olmervatiouii  niiulu,  are  worthy 
of  cousideratioD  with  res])ect  to  the  aberratiouH  of  fuuo- 
tinnK  in  the  dcnf,  they  »Iho  forcifuUy  teach  the  restrictioos 
nudvr  which  their  hutnari  bodies  labor  for  the  nttaiiiioent 
of  the  beiiiitiefi  of  Uvjii^,  All  Ihiu,  from  the  civic  potatof 
view,  siiouttl  stimulutti  letter  ^oientillc  inlerpretatjon  of 
tbe  dofocis  of  our  maimed  cIassck,  and  thin  again  refers 
bank  to  the  lulvantoge,  at  Ua»4t,  of  their  mrly  institutional 
treininK-  ^  should  almnst  nay  that  this  vicarious  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  when  one  avenue  of  inlet  to  tbe 
briuii  ii)  cut  off.  is  also  frequeutly  deuionstrated  in  acuit}* 
of  tnato,  for  I  havo  uoror  soon  childrtiu  mora  seugitivo  to 
tbo  response  to  wlioleaome  food,  ns  pi-ovidotl  at  tbo  Ponu> 
Hvlvunia  luslitution,  and  iiidig&atiou  is  uot  an  uncommon 
Mtjuela  of  too  lunch  indnlgence. 

AOE  OP  Drafn'ess. 


Fn  atteniptiug  lu  det^tmiue  the  age  »t  which  deafucss 
began  in  tbt*  acquired  eoHOs  wo  have  a  ditHciilt  problem 
to  Holve,  which  wnnid  be  of  not  n  little  aoientitio  intercHt. 

Many  coses  nre  reoorde<l  on  the  entrance  Bheeta  pre- 
pared by  the  rehttiveit  as  having  acquired  doafnestt  wliich 
In  reality  were,  no  doubt,  pongenital.     For  oxiitnplo,  one 
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case  reported  the  deafness  commenciDg  at  the  forty-first 
day,  and  we  frequently  see  noted  that  doafnesB  followed  a 
"  fall,"  "catarrh,"  "coneussioD  of  the  brain,"  "  earache," 
"  grippe,"  etc.,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  or  three 
years.  Of  course,  this  is  the  time  during  which  develop- 
ment of  speech  occurs  and  the  defect  of  hearing  is  but 
accentuated  then.  It  is  at  this  age  that  the  backward 
children  are  often  confounded  with  deaf  children,  as  the 
writer  has  previously  observed  in  "  The  Study  of  Back- 
ward Children."  *  A  reference  to  the  details  will  show 
points  of  interest  that  cannot  be  analyzed  in  the  text 
without  extending  this  paper  beyond  limits. 

Cause  of  Deafness. 

There  are  recorded  15  born  partially  deaf  among  the 
boys  in  this  primary  department,  and  33  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  born  entirely  deaf.  50  boys  became  totally  deaf 
after  birth.  This  leaves  10  boys  unaccounted  for  as  par- 
tially deaf,  who  we  are  pretty  positive  should  be  placed  as 
totally  deaf  pupils,  since  there  is  a  great  tendency  of 
parents  to  exaggerate  sense  perception  into  the  statement 
that  the  patient  really  hears  when  he  does  not.  About 
40  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  with  this  correction,  were  born 
totally  deaf,  about  13  per  cent,  were  born  partially  deaf, 
and  47  per  cent,  acijuired  deafness  either  complete  or 
partial  through  disease.  Mt-niugitis  ranks  highest  in 
etiolt^?y,  as  emphasized  by  Dr.  George  C.  Stont.t  The 
reason  for  meningitis  bt-iug  frequently  a  sequela  of  ear 


■  THnsBctioDS  of  the  Ameriouii  Aviult^tuy  u{  UedJcine,  1803  :  "A  Study 
o[  Sa-iCasHB." 

t  There  U  not  eufQcient  dnta  at  lixiid  tu  give  the  I't-rccutn^-e  of  cases 
due  to  iit>rre  lesion  per  $f.  The  iii>>st  I'oiiimon  cuiisfs  uf  deitf-miitiBm 
we  si'irlalina  aud  diplitberia.  The  nervo  l.-siuus  when  prpseul  lire  aea- 
ritiaes  Bfi'oudiiry  lo  tlie  iilnivt'  diBfiiKes.  or  to  im'uiiiyi'ul  or  cfrebrul  It-sion 
as  «  rule.  Miirt'overi  iirobiibly  2-1  per  ivm.  of  all  nn'niugeul  lesioiis  are 
due  t(>  luidille  enr  diseasea  yieTSOUat  cooiiunuieutiuu). 
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pO  ill  cliildreu  U  due  to  tlia  close  vascular  interoom- 
licatioD  belweeu  tbe  ear  nud  cranial  carity  ;  aud,  wbilu 
worlet  Fever  nod  throat  aflfectinns  sro  tlie  predominiiui 
original  caiiKeH  for  sacli  r«mpticntian,  wc  cau  aMsiimo  tbab 
ill  tbo  histories  uuuiugitiii  wua  Hiii]])Ly  not  mciitioued  as 
b«iug  sequeut  to  soue  oue  of  these  iufectious  diseases. 
Cue  bopefal  feature  in  Ihe  prevention  of  ileafnesH  at  tbe 

rpresetit  time  mnst  be  considered  to  be  in  Ibe  more  sno- 
aHffll  treHtuiciit  of  dipbtberiii  b^'  tbu  \w.v,  at  antitoxin. 
'Wo  can  hope  tlint  in  tbe  unxt  decailu  the  Htatisticiaii  will 
roeord  a  total  miiober  of  proportional  dituiuutiou  of  ao- 
qaired  deaf-miitiBiii. 

AjDOug  tlm  girU  there  were  recorded  7  (or  11  per  oeot.) 
born  partially  deaf  and  28  (or  45  per  cent.)  born  tolally 
deaf.  Ill  27  (or  44  per  cent.)  deafness  partial  or  com- 
plelo  was  acquired  tbrongb  disease.  Tbc«e  porceutogos 
mra  proportionately  dotvruiined  by  calcalation  to  be  ap- 
prnxinintety  the  aniue  aa  that  of  tlie  hovH  jtiat  given.  We 
dtd  not  deinuuHtrale  any  (.'aHeti  of  that  rather  itnoiualuuB 
cnndiliUD  where   the  individtml  <!Oiild  hoar  but  yet  not 

iS^ieak,  which  wc  nro  inclined  to  place  iu  tbe  hyaterical 
catogory  anloss  snch  bo  n  case  of  imbecility;  ouly  tvo  or 
three  of  eucU  eaaee  are  at  the  institatiou,  one  being  ths 
ioBtAuee  of  a  colored  child.  A  rory  large  nnmber  of  the 
children  exatniucd  arc,  of  course,  much  below  bearing 
iodiTidnuls  merely  from  the  rcstriotioa  of  ialelluvtioiL 
through  the  special  Hoose  of  hearing. 


Head  Cibcpmpebence,  Etc. 

There  was  a  normal  uniformity  us  to  the  size  of  the 
bead,  the  average  being  about  1*J  inches.  Iu  15  of  the 
girUi  the  palatal  arches  were  higher  than  norual,  and  in 
about  33  per  ccut.  Ibe  tousilti  were  enlarged.  In  about 
30  per  cent,  of  tlie  boya  the  palatal  arub  wan  higlior  than 
oormal,  and  iu  about  38  per  cunt,  bhuro  were  enlarged 
ioDoila  or  uxoaaHivu  lymphatic  tinsuu  iu  the  pharynx. 
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The  relatiou  of  high  palatal  arches  to  any  mental  defect 
was  DotDoted,bat  it  seems  to  me  is  an  index  toward  point- 
ing out  incipient  tendency  to  mental  backwardness.  The 
enlarged  tonsils  in  one-third  of  the  cases  is  indicative  of 
the  predisposition  to  infection  of  the  throat  and  ear,  and 
more  remotely  of  the  centres  of  audition  in  the  brain. 

Consanguinity. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  consanguinity  of  parents 
or  close  ancestry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  amoug  the 
62  girls  studied,  only  in  three  instances  was  consanguinity 
admitted  by  the  relative  giving  the  data  as  recorded  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  blanks.  In  one  of  these  the 
record  stated  parents  were  third  cousins.  Among  the  108 
boys  there  are  but  four  instances  in  which  it  is  admitted 
consanguinity  existed  in  the  parents,  and,  in  all  of  them, 
this  not  nearer  than  second  cousins.  There  must  be 
among  all  of  these  many  hereditary  cases  of  deafness 
withal,  therefore,  many  instances  of  consanguinity  in  the 
parents  which  they  refuse  to  admit.  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  deafness  may  come  from  the  intermarriage 
of  relatives,  even  though  they  or  their  ancestry  give  clear 
histories  of  no  deafness  having  existed  in  that  particnlar 
lineage.  At  the  same  time  the  intermarriage  of  relatives, 
even  the  most  healthful  specimens,  should  be  interdicted, 
since  if  some  one  of  the  special  senses  be  not  impaired  in 
the  progeny,  there  is  likelihood  of  physical  abnormalities 
or  deformities  such  as  spiua-bifida,  webbed-toes,  etc. 
The  whole  subject  of  involution  and  evolution  in  both  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  is  fraught  with  a  most 
intense  interest  to  one  who  attempts  to  follow  out  the 
method  of  that  early  Babylonian  philosopher,  Zadig. 
The  fact  that  this  man,  wlio  was  such  a  determining  factor 
in  producing  the  spirit  of  true  research,  came  near  martyr- 
dom on  account  of  the  scieutitic  truths  he  proclaimed,  and 
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wbieb  ha  nltimiitelj  proved  to  lie  trutliH,  should  lie  nn 
ioiiiiuuso  iuiiH-tus  to  a  scieutific  luau  of  the  Imti  20tb  uen- 
tnry. 

NATIOKALmr. 

As  t&r  as  we  cao  get  Frota  the  records,  there  ia  no 
special  prwlispositiou  to  doafuees  of  oDe  race  or  nstioDoUty 
over  iiuotlter. 


Deafness  Ajn>Na  Relatives  Other  than  De.i7  Pabehtb. 

Among  the  62  girls  tliaro  are  16  instauces  r»cord«d  of 
dwafiifss  n»  per  above  headiug.  Among  tlio  boys  there 
were  27  InHtanceK  it]  tlie  fiLtnilies.  In  9  inKtattces  sinoag 
the  G2  girlH  it  was  brother  or  sister  who  wak  also  deaf, 
Uiere  boiug  5  deaf  ohildreo  iu  oue  family  There  wore  5 
deaf  and  5  beariug  childreu  in  two  families,  iu  one  of 
vbich  fiLinilies  there  was  the  peculiarity  of  nlterimtion  of 
the  deafnefiH  ocourriug  among  thcjni.  Thi»  broaght  the 
ialcreHtiug  thought  of  the  )>oHHibiUty  of  the  lilteiiess  of 
the  affected  child  to  oue  or  the  other  of  the  parents,  in 
whom  the  predisposition  to  deafness  at  Inast  might  have 
h^'Bn  i?xiHt«nt.  This  snlijeot  of  immnnity  and  prodiwpoBi- 
tioo  the  «Titer  has  mentioned  with  Dr.  Wharton  Hinkler 
in  a  "  8tody  of  Family  DiaeaseB,"*  in  which  the  example 
is  Frtcorfled  of  small-pox  immunity  occurring  in  those 
children  of  the  family  who  had  resembled  the  previously 
affected  parent. 

Following  out  these  studies  in  heredity,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  tranHmisMiou  of  color  blindnuHa^thal  rarti  affection 
which  in  an  ititriL'Hto  nulijuct  to  trace  dvliuituly.  Iu  an 
iuslnuce  which  I  am  to  report  before  the  American  MedicAl 
AfiHocintion,  father  and  daughter  Komewhat  alike  an  to 
erratic  charai.-turiHtics  hail  thin  peculiar  phenomenon  alone 
in  thu  family.     A  peculiarity  uf  the  cyus  iu  berodity  is 
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shown  in  tbe  following  iDsUoce  given  to  me  by  a  physician 
of  Delaware  citj.  In  a  litter  of  cats,  those  bom  with 
bine  eres  were  generally  deaf,  while  those  bom  with  pink 
eyes  had  the  hearing  preserved,  although  they  snflFered, 
of  course,  from  intense  photophobia  due  to  absence  of 
pigment.  This  brings  up  the  interesting  problem  of 
embryolf^cat  laying  down  of  pigment  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  iuterual  ear  or  its  more  external 
organ.  Not  entirely  out  of  place  is  a  recent  instance 
coming  to  the  writer's  notice  of  6ve  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Each  of  the  daughters  developed  diphtheria  on 
reaching  the  age  of  four  to  five  years  ;  four  of  them  dying 
from  the  disease,  the  oldest  alone  surviving.  The  three 
sous  never  developed  the  disease,  I  have  no  record  of 
the  resemblance  to  one  or  the  other  parent  nor  of  the 
history  of  diphtheria  on  either  parental  side.  That  there 
was  a  subtle  predisposition  in  the  females  seems  very 
probable. 

Special  Cases  asd  General  Cossideratioss  as  to  the 

Deaf. 

Case  1. — An  inatauee  of  a  boy  alternating  from  blind- 
ness to  deafness,  as  recorded  in  tiie  Columbus  Institution 
some  years  ago.*  I  have  V)t>en  unable  to  trace  the  case 
and  doubt  very  mueh  if  it  wasotlier  than  hysteria. 

Case  2, — Leslie  Orem,  a«;eil  5'  years,  examined  at  the 
Columl>us  lustitulion  DeeeniU'r  '.i',',  ISlHl,  became  deaf, 
dumb,  and  hlind  at  two  and  a  half  yojU-s.  through  menin- 
gitis. It  was  oil  this  d;iy,  Peeenibor  2!'.  IS'.'y,  the  child 
first  got  a  complete  seiiteiiec,  in  whieli  it  w;is  made  most 
happy.  Through  tlie  paiuslakiug  etTort  of  his  teacher^ 
this  sadiy-interestint;  little  feUow  had  developed  quite 
rapidly  into  knowledge  of  the  miter  world.     Tlie  method 

•JhiMb,  xsxii,  13!>. 
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of  otlncatiou  uf  doaf,  iluuib,  tmA  bliud  poi'socfi  nood  Dot  bo 
dwelt  u|ioii  liure.  About  tlie  wonderful  dcTuli^piueut  of 
pedagofi^  sinoc  the  davK  of  tliu  woU-Ktudiod  cobo  of  Laum 
Hridgnrann.  luid  of  wliifli  Heleu  Keller  is  an  exemplar  of 
Uie  liixb  devulopmout  of  Ibis  art,  we-  bare  little  to  say. 
Thure  are  about  fiftj  sncb  canes  raconled  as  beiug  so 
taogbt.  The  great  interest  of  Helen  Keller  borself,  now 
in  Kadclifft)  Oollego,  and  of  tbiM  ileaf,  dumb,  aod  blind 
Jittle  fellow,  nbow8  Ibe  woudfrlul  results  of  tbis  truly  pbi- 
laotbropic  effort  and  the  progress  lieing  made  by  tbo 
bliud  and  deaf  tbemselves  in  tlinir  own  t-irc-lnfi.  Dt:biiliug 
a  few  of  tbe  accoinplitilimeiits  of  tbiN  LeHlie  Oreiu  aa  we 
saw  biiu,  we  noted  the  following :  The  child  was  eating 
an  apple  witb  bia  teauber  aa  a  rewartl  "  for  bRYiBg  well 
doue."  He  waa  then  plai-ed  at  a  table,  read  the  words 
given  him,  "tbe  ball,"  when  be  reached  for  the  ball  in  a 
haskt^,  banding  it  to  his  teaclter.  He  bad  been  patiently 
taught  the  raised  alphabet,  tbeu  a  few  >ihort  words  which 
were  associated  with  tbe  toueb  aeuse  as  appbed  to  tbe  ob- 
ject spelt.  Tbo  wonder  in  such  teaching  is  that  the  atart 
can  h(y  tniule  at  all  for  tbe  intellig^^nt  npprebeiiKiou  of  tbe 
ebibl.  Having  once  been  Ktnrled,  the  mystery  ib  cleared 
away,  and  tbe  development  of  tbeinipriaoued  mind  is  only 
a  mutter  of  ingenuity  and  deftness  of  tbe  teacher  and  in- 
tellection of  the  subject. 

The  metboil  uf  instruction  in  the  kindoi^artoa  of  deuf 
achools  is  not  to  teach  elementally  but  by  tbe  pliouetic 
isyetoB).  For  inutauce,  in  teacbiug  the  li|)-langnage  to  a 
I  deaf  periton,  tbu  a,  b,  c'a  are  not  taught  separately,  bnt  are 
acquired  daring  the  firat  year.  Thus  tbe  phonetic 
uethdd  is  couliiMied  to  tbe  IStb  year,  after  which  maunal 
training  is  curried  on  to  tbe  19tb  year,  when  they  are 
graduated  titted  for  any  trade  employment.  The  won- 
derful acuity  of  the  noruiiU  mind  of  a  dcaf-nintn  in  ac()nir- 
ing  lip-lnnguage  ih  ithowu  in  the  inHtancc  of  u  Freucb 
geutleuiau  aud  liuguibl  who  viutcd  tbe  Ooluuibus  luatitu- 
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tion  in  America  and  spoke  in  his  own  and  other  tongues 
to  a  deaf  boj  that  was  an  advanced  student.  The  pnpil 
immediately  interpreted  vocally  the  man's  speech,  althoagh 
he  had  not  seen  any  lip-langnage  other  than  English  and, 
of  course,  did  not  understand  any  of  the  tongues  he  so 
well  imitated. 

As  an  interjection  may  be  stated  here  the  desirability 
of  pablic  school  education  of  the  deaf  such  as  has  been 
established  in  Boston  in  the  "  Horace  Mann "  pablio 
school. 

Two  Detailed  Cases  (Todth  and  Adult). 

I.  Two  examples  of  sudden  deafness  occurring  in  child- 
hood and  in  adult  life  it  will  be  fitting  here  to  state,  for 
in  these  individuals,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  from  hearing, 
we  expect  to  get  the  greatest  mental  and  bodily  disturb- 
ance in  the  loss  of  a  special  sense.  The  first  case  is  that 
of  a  man  reporting  at  the  clinic  for  nervous  diseases  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  on  May  5,  1899,  who  gave  a  his- 
tory of  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  while  on  a  tobc^gan 
eight  years  ago,  of  bleeding  from  the  ears,  and  of  uncon- 
sciousness immediately  followed  by  almost  total  deafness. 
The  pitiable  condition. of  the  sufferer  was  shown  in  every 
movement  and  expression,  although  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  special  pain.  His  movements  were  awkward ; 
he  had  decided  shnfBii^  g^it;  was  suspicious  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  spoke  in  a  low  monotone  ;  and  from  the  fact 
he  could  not  he  admitted  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
at  his  age,  was  seeking  advice  in  the  last  extremity.  This 
man  during  the  past  year  has  gained  some  in  the  ability 
to  read  the  lips,  but  his  power  to  accommodate  to  the 
sudden  loss  of  hearing  is  decidedly  less  than  it  would  be 
in  a  child  I  have  in  the  next  case  to  report.  He  un- 
doubtedly has  a  skull  fracture  passing  both  petrous 
bones. 
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n.  W.  C,  ugo  13,  roporlc-il  lo  tlm  clinic  of  Dr.  Wliar- 
Lou  Siuklfir.  DuoomlKtr  IH,  IKUU.  Tticru  is  »l)si>lutel>-  ui> 
berediturv  ilvufuess  lu  tbe  iamil)'  kislorjr.  The  bor'a 
nidntal  deTelopment  was  good  ntid  lie  had  "  perfect " 
b»ullti.  Ui»  den.fiies8  dnteH  from  Ftsbrunry  IH,  1899, 
whfti  he  hiul  a  Mcvero  iittnck  of  iiifeclioutt  vcrcbro-Mpiiinl 
taeuiugiiix  wUli  coiivulsious,  being  ill  auveu  wt^ekx.  There 
was  ft  bIuw  coDvnloeceDC«  followed  b^  denfui  b8  and  tiuiii- 
lus  aDrinni.  He  bos  not  been  able  to  go  to  school  siuce. 
What  in  pnrticalarlj  uotioeatiln  is  that  the  child  is  becom* 
my,  nh}'  aud  buckwnrd,  hiK  tixpruHHiou  la  \{aii'\ap^  "  blnnk," 
hilt  mother  anyH,  perhapti  dua  to  thi-  fact  he  uaaiiot  cnteh 
words  tiiilesH  shouted  loudly  into  the  left  ear.  Coutrary 
to  tho  QiRU  juHt  moDtioucd,  within  loss  than  the  year  (t«n 
uitintbH;  he  is  ablu  U>  rviuX  thti  ItpR  w»ll.  The  peculiar 
pKjcholoRtca)  phonoineaoti  in  that  he  dreams  much  of  bo- 
inf;  talked  lo,  also  friglitful  thin^ii,  as  of  itnimale  l)eing 
n(t«)r  him.  No  donbt  the  former  in  an  expresaion  of  con- 
tiuutnl  luiud  actiou  in  an  irritable  brain  set  ap  by  worry 
over  his  defect,  nnd  the  disturbing  dreams  are  no  donbt 
expressions  of  the  same  pei-verted  mind  action  and  possi- 
bly directed  toward  this  fri^ditful  expression  throu^b  the 
iiufipi(;LOUsui>!w  developed  iu  an  impreBstoDiKtic  nervous 
system  thus  exaggerated  iu  a  buperauusitive  person.  It  is 
a  fact  ihul  dreitm  states  ure  more  apt  to  take  on  malicious 
expression  iu  t^liiUIreii,  and  indeed  batl  dreams  very  often 
leavo  a  lurking  imprensiou  of  horror  on  the  normal  child, 
Bft  that  vf hi^n  he  growH  to  adnliHieence  »  leur  often  retained 
is  but  tbe  unexplained  <tu  him)  remnautii  of  a  remote 
dream  iu  childhood.  It  should  be  said  that  iu  this  boy 
there  vaa  no  remaining  external  ear  disease  as  examined 
hy  Dr.  Randall ;  and  Dr.  Thninnon  reports  the  vision 
15/15  iu  both  eyei).  Certainly  this  is  a  cnsu  for  atteinpl 
ftl  retaining  the  bearing  by  education  of  the  rumaiuUig 
jostic  function,  and,  tlint  failing  in  a  few  mouths,  this 

lild  should  be  put  for  odueattoual  training  iu  the  retm- 
sylvituia  School. 
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CONCLDBIONS. 

This  study  oF  the  deaf  hae  broopiht  out  some  sociolc^c 
facts  for  iuterpretation  which  seem  pretty  clearly  to  prove 
the  lowered  resistance  power  of  deaf  iudividaals  to  exter- 
nal influences  of  all  sorts,  and  that  they  are  hampered 
and  menaced  to  an  unequal  degree,  depending  on  the 
moral  physical  fibre  of  the  afflicted  person. 

Secondly.  Cases  of  hereditary  deafness  are  less  apt  to 
be  psyciiically  alienated  subjectirely,  at  least,  from  appre- 
ciation of  their  loss.  That  "  the  new  world"  of  restricted 
special  sense  life  is  to  them  much  less  appreciated,  as 
such,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  accommodation  through 
"heredity  of  acquired  characteristics."  These  same 
hereditary  cases  do  seem  to  have  a  different  method  of 
life  engrafted  upon  them  at  birth. 

Thirdly.  Cases  of  acquired  deafness  in  childhood  below 
the  seventh  year  will  show  awkwardness,  sensitiveness, 
depression,  or  exaltation,  in  proportion  as  the  deafness  is 
not  complete  and  the  age  of  becoming  deaf  is  near  to  this 
seventh  year.  If  such  children  are  placed  in  institutions 
for  the  deaf,  much  gain  will  be  had  in  their  psychological 
development,  whereas  if  they  remain  at  home  with  "  hear- 
ing "  persons,  the  influence  for  ill  in  these  beginning  years 
of  training  is  in  proportion  to  tite  method  of  teaching  deaf 
individuals  by  hearing  methods  alone  at  this  age. 

Fourthly.  The  widest  diCEereuce  between  hearing  and 
totally  deaf  individuals  is  at  once  noticed  in  those  becom- 
ing suddenly  deaf,  where  adjustment  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  tlie  surrounding  world,  with  tliis  delicate  sense  of 
bearing  cut  off,  is  one  of  sudden  compensatory  training 
which  is  an  unusual  burden  in  biologic  life.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  have  a  (stable  uervoas  system,  will  this  adjust- 
ment be  better  brought  about,  and  the  individual  will  be 
transferred  toward  the  class  of  acquired  cases  in  youth,  or 
even  to  the  facility  in  expression  of  the  hereditarily  deaf ; 
in  all  of  whom  it  moat  be  said  the  human  body  Ib  lacking 
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ia  kigAett  attaiDmeut^,  iU1>eit  the  wouderfut  coiuiteusatorv 
expressions  iiualvzod  uboTs  »re  brought  to  tho  notice  of 
tbu  iulroapixitivu  btiuUuit. 

Pifibly.  The  vahio  of  U-'avliiri^  doiif  i)ontun8  in  «chools 
exclosively  for  tbeiu  up  to  the  IStb  or  20lb  yc&r  is  lu  bo 
Hoiphafii?^! ;  after  this,  the  nearer  the  procuss  reaches  out 
tuwanl  iuclutliug  Leurin^  invtIiodH  of  ped'igog}',  the  better 
results  wilt  be  nllaiued,  uud  ttiu  tluaf  ]iDrKoti,  in  oontitiuiug 
his  more  nntiiral  cietboil  iu  coutact  with  the  Murnmuiliug 
nortd,  witi  be  better  able  to  coDteud  bis  v/nj  iu  life. 
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CHANGES  OF  METHOD  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION* 

In  1870,  influencecl  by  the  movement  iu  favor  of  some 
recognitiou  of  the  merits  of  speech -teaching  conseqaent 
upon  the  establishment  of  oral  scIiooIk  for  the  educatiou 
of  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  York,  and  hy  the 
report  of  a  visit  to  European  oral  schools  by  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Qallaudet,  whereiu  the  introduction  of  articulatioQ- 
teachiog  in  all  American  schools  for  the  deaf  was  stren- 
uously urged,  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  introduced  articulation- 
teaching  for  such  pupils  as  might  be  able  to  profit  by  it, 
thus  rec<^nizing  the  desirability  of  teaching  speech  to  its 
pupils,  at  least  as  an  accomplishment,  and  changing  the 
school  from  a  sign-language  school  into  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  combined -system  school. 

The  sign-language  method,  the  method  of  De  I'Ep^e, 
Sicard,  and  their  successors  in  France  and  in  America, 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  Institution  during  the 
period  from  1820  to  1870.  So  easy  of  acquisition,  so  all- 
absorbing  of  the  mental  faculties,  so  euchautiug  to  its 
users,  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  it  had  become  the  one 
easy  and  acceptable  means  of  communication  and  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  school,  and  any  step  limiting  its  use 
or  weakening  its  functions  in  connection  with  school  work 
or  social  intercourse  was  received  with  many  and  great 
apprehensions,  Sigus  for  words,  for  ideas,  for  persons 
and  places,  iu  school-room  and  lecture-room  work,  had,  in 
the  course  of  tifty  years,  become  so  imbedded  in  the 
thought  and  practice  of  the  school  that  they  were  regarded 
as  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  successful  effort. 

Under  such  couditious  the  outlook  for  successful  speech 

*  Head  at  the  meeting;  of  lJei>artnieiit  ijixteeu  of  tbe  Americau  Educa- 
tional AHBociation,  Charleston.  South  Cttroliua,  July  11,  1900. 
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or  ftrticnlatiou  t«ftcliiDg  was  (ar  from  onconrafpug,  when, 
in  187Q,  tlie  Grst  nttcmplj*  nt  sncb  work  in  tlio  lafititntion 
rere  made.  Tho  metbod  iotroducccl,  ouo  still  pursued  in 
laaj  couibiiied-Hvi)t«m  sobools,  provided  from  thirty  to 
trty-Bre  miQut«e'  daily  iostmctioD  in  Hpeecli,  or  arliciila- 
Uou,  Bud  lip-rcadtug;  tlio  various  clossos,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  goin^  in  turn  to  tho  iDstrnctor  chnrgod  with  t]io  duty 
of  ttrticLiu^  sp«ech  to  the  whole  school.  At  best  Die  iii- 
fttrni'tioii  thus  afforded  amoiiuted  lo  tittle  moro  tlmu  a 
certain  sort  of  vocal  drill,  tiring  alike  to  lioth  teacher  aud 
jtipiU.  la  no  sontio  coultl  it  Im  regnrdcd  \\»  iiifltruction 
by  ornl  niotbudti. 

Becogniziugtbese  unftivornble  couditioua,  thu  uuthori- 
ti^s  of  the  firhool  in  IRSI  resolved  to  introduce  separate 
onil  iotitrucfiou,  lit  leiutt  for  a  portion  of  thi)  pupils.  ThJH 
WAS  oluven  years  after  tlic  iiitraihu-tiun  of  nrticnlntiou- 
teovliing  under  combined -ay  stt-iu  methods.  Tho  ospuri- 
ence  of  these  eleveu  years  was  sufficiently  convincing  of 
tho  griMit  ditticaltr.  if  not  utter  itupossibility,  of  .securiug 
good  Hpeecb  and  gowl  lip-ruading  with  only  thirty  or 
furty-fiv«  minutes'  ttailv  luHtrncliou,  the  rt»w:iiuder  of  th(4 
time  Ituing  giveu  to  instrnctiou  under  very  diffuieut  and 

itngouislic  methods. 

TliB  URxt  step  was  the  eKtabliNbiURnt,  nt  some  distauco 
from  the  loaiu  Hchuul,  of  a  Kepnrativ  Oral  Department  for 
a  {H>rtioo  of  the  pupils.  This  Bepartmeut,  conducted  nt 
as  a  day-school,  nt  tho  end  of  its  tifth  year  coutuineil 
ninety  pupilK  aud  nine  teachers.  In  1885  itwnschauged 
truui  a  day  to  a  boanliug  school. 

This  important  stop  waa  takeu  very  advisedly.  No 
las«  of  defectives  nK|iiini  for  tboir  development  more 
Ipecialix^l  itivthods  of  truiuing  or  more  wholesome  envi- 
roning iu9nouce«  thau  the  doaf.  Tbo  managert)  of  the  In- 
fttitutioD,  roflognizing  the  many  advantages  of  home  <^nvi- 
ronmenl  in  the  education  of  uoimal  cliitdreu,  were  fully 
■hiumUIu  of  the  uauy  argumcutfi  since  then  eo  widely  ex- 
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plotted  in  furtberiog  tlie  interests  of  claT-schools  for  the 
deaf.  They,  however,  felt  with  Dr.  Nathan  Oppeuheim 
that,  while  "  a  household  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
needs,  comforts,  and  pleasures  of  normal  persons,  it  can 
only  with  difficulty  subordinate  its  natural  usefulness  to 
the  needs  of  abnormal  children,"  and,  realizing  the  seri- 
ous harm  that  would  be  certain  to  result  iu  the  education 
of  deaf  children  should  there  be  failure  to  appreciate  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  great  differences  between  normal 
and  defective  children,  were  led,  very  wisely,  to  decide  iu 
favor  of  the  boarding  rather  thau  the  day-school  system  for 
this  Department.  In  our  experience  under  the  day-school 
plan  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  control  attendance,  to 
enforce  discipline,  or  to  secure  satisfactory  and  helpful 
and  healthful  home  influences.  ^Vith  the  chauge  to  a 
boarding  school,  all  these  uufavoriog  conditions  were  reme- 
died, and  the  work  of  the  Department  almost  immediately 
assumed  a  higher  and  better  tone. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  was  prosecuted  at  this 
period  (1883-'88)  iu  the  following  manner:  In  the  main 
school  in  mnuuiil  or  sign-hmguago  classes  with  lustrnction 
iu  articulation  in  half  and  three-(]uarter  hour  periods  to 
a  portion  of  the  pupils  ;  in  two  oral  classes,  formed  in 
1883- '84,  in  the  same  Departmout,  and  from  which  signs 
and  spelling  wa  means  of  instruction  were  excluded  ;  and 
in  oral  classes  in  the  scpjirate  Oral  Department.  Instruc- 
tion was  continued  under  this  chissiti cation  for  five  jears, 
the  orally  tanglit  i-lussi's  slowly  iiioronsingin  number  each 
year.  The  articulation  classes  grew  smaller,  their  speech- 
work  in  comparison  less  and  less  sjitisfactory,  HUtll  the 
year  1888,  when  aitionlation-toachiug  of  this  character 
ceased  altogether.  Since  then  the  work  of  the  school  has 
been  practically  contined  to  two  methods  only,  the  oral 
and  the  manual.  luterniittent  sju'efh-work  has  been 
banished  from  the  cnrriculniu. 

Comparative  tests  of  blie  results  under  the  two  methods 
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wore  e«ni1uctf(I  for  a  period  o{  tire  vuara  (1888  to  1892, 
iacln8ivL'),  gradn  fnr  gnuJe,  clnss  for  class.  T!ie  examina- 
tiiins,  based  od  tiio  work  pui-suud  in  tlie  MniinnI  Depart- 
ment, were  Inkon  alike  bvtbe  pupils  <if  hotti  il(*pKrLm«at«, 
&Dd  io  n«  ou«  itittUnce  were  orally  tnii^lit  pupils, of  equal 
grade,  foutid  inferinr  to  manually  tanglit  pupils;  in  many 
respects  llieir  work  vrati  ttuperior.  In  tli«  laaf^uuge  teHtH 
Uirtr  work  was  atiuost  inTariably  superior;  iu  statemeot 
of  factH,  aM  io  liiHtorTf  or  geography,  tliey  also  frequently 
eicellMl.  The  ratnltH  of  tlioite  teittx  were  retnarkabla. 
They  prove<l  i-oucltisively  that  the  congeuituUy  tleaf,  the 
adreutitioiisly  deaf,  aud  the  semi-deaf — iu  fact,  all  deaf 
childrcD  of  good  health  and  good  mental  powers — may  be 
8are4*sKfullr  taught  by  oral  tnethodit  nlonc. 

Upon  tlie  irausftfr  of  the  Iimtilutiuu  Io  Mouut  Airy  iu 
18d2,  the  separation  of  the  Oral  from  the  Manna)  r>ej>art- 
neiit  waa  made  complete  by  merging  the  two  oral  classes 
of  tti«  Mniinal  Dt^partment  intoclaHsea  hitherto  taught  in 
the  Beparale  Oral  L>4:-partiu(>ut.  Thi>  tuergitig  of  the  pupils 
of  theKe  two  chisses  with  pupils  siiDilariy  instmcted,  but 
without  Hign-flnvirotiment,  brnnglit  to  light  H<iiue  interest- 
tng  oontra'^tH.  It  waa  found  in  the  cane  of  the  former  that 
their  speech  aud  speech  liubits  were  not  so  good  nor  so 
firmly  tixod ;  that  thoir  lip-reading  was  not  so  r»liab!e,and 
that  thiitir  nttniuioents  were  not  in  gtiUt^rul  so  high.  This 
iru  true  claejs  for  class  aud  pnpil  for  pupil,  aud  whether 
deaf-bom,  semi-deaF,  or  serai-mate.  When  closely  coto- 
pared  with  pupils  who  bad  onjoyod  oomplcto  separate 
oml  instniclioii.  it  was  clearly  shown  that  their  years  of 
BigD •environ meut  had  told  upon  them  for  the  woi'se. 

Thu  injurious  effect  of  aign-eDTiroument  upon  pupilu 
orally  tjingbt  re(;c-irv<l  further  dtinionstration  in  our  ex- 
pcricDco  nt  Mount  Airy,  when,  on  account  of  the  greatly 
ioorfMUUxl  number  of  pupils  under  oral  instruction,  wo 
were  compelled  to  associate  intermediate  oral  clatwes  with 
nMnn%l  oIoiumw  in  the  ttamo  hall.     The  work  of  the  pupila 
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of  these  classes,  iu  so  far  as  their  speech  aud  Up-readiog 
were  coacerned,  greatly  deteriorated,  emphasizing  in 
marked  degree  the  statement  already  made  that  speech 
methods  aud  sign  or  manual  methods  do  not  aud  oauuot 
combiDe  to  the  advantage  of  pupils  instructed  uuder  what 
are  known  as  combined-system  methods. 

Prior  to  the  year  1892  the  growth  of  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  was  slow.  With 
the  removal  of  the  school  in  that  year  to  Mount  Airy,  aud 
with  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature,  iu  the  ses- 
sion of  1893,  requiring  all  uew  pupils  received  iuto  the 
school  to  be  placed  under  oral  instruction,  aud  to  be 
maintained  under  oral  metliods  of  iustructiou  until  it  wua 
plainly  shown  that  they  could  not  be  benefited  by  it,  the 
Oral  Department  has  rapidly  increased.  The  following 
comparative  table  gives  the  yearly  increase  from  1881  to 
1899,  inclusive  ; 


D»partmeut. 


'81       '82      '83       'M 


Manual I  319  317  297  332 

Oral.. ;  36  j  m       66   69 

Total ;  355     369     363      401 


'86 

337 

87 

424 

'86 

337 
96 

433 

'87      '88 


340 
96 


313 
12(1 


•89 


315 
120 


436     433       435 


Department. 

'90 

313 
120 

432 

Hannat  

Oral 

'91       '02      '93       '94      '95      '9G      '97      '98       '90 


312      274     200      17fi  \  152      121       93       66       48 
1L>5      170  :  jeo     304  .  350     390     416  i  44U      452 


437     444  I  460  .  4B0  i  502 


511      509  I  506      500 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1881,  when 
the  separate  Oral  Department  was  established,  the  Manual 
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Department  contained  very  nefirly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance,  and  tlie  Oral  Department  a  little  over  10 
per  cent.;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  competitive  exami- 
nations in  1838,  the  Manna)  Department  contained  over 
72  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance,  and  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment less  than  28  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1899,  completely 
reversing  their  relative  positions,  the  Oral  Department 
contained  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance,  and 
the  Manual  Department  less  than  10  per  cent.  Thus  had 
the  oral  method,  in  a  competitive  trial  of  nineteen  years, 
1881  to  1899,  inclusive,  forced  itself  to  the  front  by  sheer 
force  of  merit. 

During  this  long  period  of  trial,  extending  over  almost 
twenty  years,  there  were  cases  of  apparent  oral  failure ; 
and  in  such  instances  the  authorities  of  the  school  always 
stood  ready  to  transfer  to  the  Manual  Department,  in  the 
hope  that  its  supposed  superior  merits,  as  a  meaus  of  in- 
stmction,  might  do  for  such  pupils  what  the  oral  method 
seemed  incapable  of  accomplishing.  I  have  some  strik- 
ing statistics  to  submit  on  this  point :  From  1881,  when 
separate  oral  instruction  was  introduced,  to  1899,  there 
were  received  into  the  school  1,130  pupils,  of  whom  671 
were  placed  under  oral  instruction  and  459  under  mauual. 
Of  these  G71  oral  pupils  71  failed  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  uuder  that  form  of  instruction,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Manual  Department  for  instruction  under 
manual  methods.  In  other  words,  of  the  large  number  of 
pupils  orally  taught  during  this  period,  but  10^  per  cent, 
were  regarded  as  failures.  But  were  those  failures  owing 
to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued,  or  were  they  rather 
the  result  of  inferior  mental  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  themselves?  Their  history  under  manual  instruc- 
tion must  answer  the  question.  And  when  I  say  that  of 
these  seventy-one  pupils  transferred  from  the  Oral  to  the 
Manual  Department  during  these  nineteen  years,  but  three, 
less  than  5  per  cent.,  attained  even  average  success  uuder 
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niannnl  methods,  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  tiuxt  it  was  not 
the  method,  bni  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupils  thiit 
was  at  fault,  is  iit  once  conclusive  and  complete. 

But  let  me  uppiy  this  failure  test  to  the  work  of  the 
Oral  Department  when  it  was  more  fully  organized,  say 
from  1892  to  1899,  inclusive.  During  this  period  there 
were  received  into  the  Institution  GIG  pupils,  of  whom 
493  were  placed  under  oral  instruction  and  23  under 
manual.  Under  instruction,  but  20  of  these  pupils  have 
been  regarded  as  failures,  and  transferred  from  the  Onil 
Department  to  the  Manual.  That  is,  in  a  period  of  eight 
years,  with  a  total  of  493  pupils  placed  under  oral  io- 
struction,  the  percentage  of  failure  is  not  quite  -tj  ;  and 
to-day,  with  a  total  of  5U0  pupils  under  instruction,  4o2 
orally  and  48  manually,  there  are  but  14  oral  failures  in 
the  school — under  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance. 

With  such  experiences  as  these,  covering  a  period  of 
almost  twenty  years,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  "when 
a  deaf  child  cannot  be  educated  by  the  application  of 
proper  oral  metliods,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  any  marked 
success  under  any  method."  And  after  a  most  careful 
comparative  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  oral  and 
manual  methotis  of  teaching  the  deaf,  extending  over  this 
long  period,  and  iui.-ludiug  almost  every  phase  and  variety 
of  such  metliods  of  instruction,  I  fully  believe  that  proper 
oral  methods,  by  which  I  mean  the  use  of  speech  and 
speech-reading,  writing,  pictures,  and  the  free  use  of 
books,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  best  education  of  the 
deaf. 

A.  L.  K  CltOUTEH. 
Sujiirinti/inUitt  <'/ tht  I'liingyltitnia  //utitutitin. 

Ml.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Ptiiiixyltaniii. 


WILLIAM  R.  BARRY. 


Hli.  WnxiAM  R.  HAitltY,  I'ntsidoat  of  the  Boiird  of 
Visitors  ot  lliu  Murvkutl  School  for  the  De«f,  tlietl  AugiiHt 
13, 1900.  As  bis  iulereet  in  the  work  for  tlie  denf  aud 
hi*  acqitafntance  among  workent  was  not  conline<3  to  Stnte 
ItOBit,  it  nnemti  proper  to  present  to  tlie  ruiidars  of  the 
Annul*  a  sketch  of  bis  life  unil  work. 

Mr.  Barry  became  a  member  of  the  Boartl  of  ViHitorx 
of  Um  Maryland  SohonI  in  1809,  the  He(:on<l  year  of  its 
»ctivu  work,  nod  tiuld  tliiit  pUKitiuu  to  th»  time  of  hia 
death.  Members  of  this  Board  are  appointed  for  life, 
aorviDg  without  pay.  It  has  ntiiubered  in  its  membership 
many  of  the  leading  liiinkers,  hiwyunt,  and  hnsioeKs  meu 
of  the  State.  From  tlie  time  of  hiR  appointment  Mr. 
Barry  became  a  promiueut  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
Board.  His  interest  in  this  line  of  work  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  onlv  chihl  wkh  deaf. 

PreviooH  to  his  appointment  he  had  visited  vnrious 
aohools  to  learu  what  he  could  of  methods  and  of  tho 
possibilities  of  deaf-mate  iugtruetion,  and  tbna  came  to 
tho  dntias  of  bis  new  position  with  a  good  degree  of 
prnparntinn  ;  and  bnin^;  a  saccessCnl  husinoss  man  of 
pnuttical  experionce  and  Bonnd  judgment,  he  was  early 
ui(l  always  deferred  to  by  his  fellow  member!). 

He  was  early  made  u  member  of  the  JCxeeutive  Com- 
nutt4M  and  retained  this  position  thmngli  various  changes 
ia  its  personnel  to  the  end  of  his  thirly-ono  yearn  of 
Mrrioo. 

The  school  had  booD  opened  iu  soldiers'  barracks  left 
from  prerevolutiooary  timiw,  but  iu  1870  tho  erection  of 
saitable  baildiuga  was  begun.  Mr.  Barry,  as  a  member 
of  the  buUding  comiuittee.  contributed  Urgely  to  tho 
aaccoaa  of  Ihitt  eutetpriso.  He  vnut  alire  to  the  interests 
of  iho  school  in  every  direction,  and  did  perhaps  more 
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than  any  other  man  in  or  ont  of  the  Board  to  awaken 
public  interest  and  secure  needed  support.  He  also  gave 
much  time  and  effort  to  reach  families  having  deaf-mute 
children  to  set  before  them  the  purposes  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school.  To  his  constant,  untiring  labors 
much  of  its  success  is  due. 

No  one  was  more  familiar  than  he  with  the  conditioDS 
and  workings  of  the  school.  Ho  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
coming  often  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  bringing  many  times  persons  of  prominence  whom 
he  desired  to  interest.  He  spent  considerable  time  ia  the 
classrooms  and  knew  every  pupil.  He  was  frequently 
present  on  holidays,  entering  with  zest  into  the  nmuse- 
meuts  of  the  pupils,  and  always  warmly  welcomed  by 
them. 

For  about  thirty  years  Mr.  Barry  acted  as  city  agent 
for  the  deaf,  under  appointment  of  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Baltimore.  For  this  service  he  received  no 
compensation.  In  this  capacity  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  all  families  in  the  city  of  which  he  could  learn,  iu  which 
there  were  deaf  children.  ludigeut  pupils  were  assisted, 
sometimes  from  a  small  fund  provided  by  the  city,  and 
sometimes  from  his  own  means.  He  thus  came  to  know 
the  home  life  and  surroundings  of  a  great  many  children, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  parents  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

His  interest  followed  the  graduates  in  their  after- 
life, and  many  are  indebted  to  him  for  friendly  counsel 
and  assistance.  At  gatherings  of  the  adult  deaf  Mr. 
Barry's  presence  was  always  looked  for  with  great  in- 
terest. The  feeling  of  the  deaf  towards  him  is  best  told 
by  an  expression  used  iu  several  letters  received  by  the 
writer  shortly  after  his  death  :  "  We  have  lost  our  beat 
friend." 

A  scheme  which  Mr.  Barry  had  very  much  at  heart  was 
,tht)  setsuhug  of  a  properly  iu  J^aitiniore,  where  an  a^isea- 
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bl^  ball  aotl  rciuliug  rooms  (or  tlie  Bociety  of  the  deaf 
cuoltl  bo  estublmlKMl.  Tlioiigb  tbi»  ulTurl  tliJ  uotsucceud, 
it  may  bo  thiit  the  seed  wbicli  lio  sowed  will  by  iiud  by 
b««r  frnit.  A  litdi  to  bear  liis  nnmo  would  be  u  well-de- 
Kerv'Kd  bnnnr,  nnd  it  is  an  object  for  which  the  deaf  and 
tboir  (riundH  may  well  tiibnr. 

Wr.  Biiiry  wiw  ulectttd  Vice-l'reKidpiil  of  tbe  Board  in 
Juiiti,  181)3.  and  ou  tbe  deutli  of  Ur.  Euoch  Pratt  was 
cbosen  President  in  Janaary,  1897,  and  was  re-elected  at 
Rich  of  tbe  following  iiuiiiuil  meet) iipis. 

Mr.  Barry  waa  a  native  of  Bidtimore,  where  Iuh  wbole 
lifei  watt  spent.  Ho  was  bred  tu  mercautilu  {jamuits,  and 
was  for  some  years  tbe  head  of  ttie  firm  of  Barry  \-  Cook, 
I  larj^e  wbobisale  linrdware  coiii|iany.  Por  the  Inst  twenty- 
009  years  he  was  PreHideut  of  the  Maryhiutl  Fire  Iiisur- 
aace  Coni|>aoy,  and  one  of  the  most  promiDeob  luen  in 
iDfliiraiit-'o  circles.  Ho  was  also  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Ltoard  of  Ingnranco  Underwriters  and  was  one  of  the 
miuia^ers  of  the  AKSOoiattnn  known  iia  the  Salvage  Corps. 

Ur.  Bnrry  waa  a  uiau  of  deeply  Teligion»  charneter, 
prominent  in  church  and  other  good  works.  From  yontb 
be  gave  a  fixed  amount  of  bis  lucooio  to  charch  and  be- 
nevolf^nt  pnrposen.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
(:iiat«worth  ludopendeut  >[othodi»t  Church  of  Baltimore, 
a  hberal  ^iv«r,  and  sttiuuc-h  stipportor  to  tlie  end  of  bin 
Uf«.  For  a  long  period  of  yeura  ho  was  ita  Snnday- 
•chool  siiperiulendent. 

Mr.  Barry  was  oue  of  the  organizers  of  the  Baltimore 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  for 
wnio  tinii)  buLl  the  olllcc  of  Prcsiduut.  He  wita  also 
Pn^HidcDt  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  "  to  provide 
bomnloM  uhtldren  with  real  iiomes."  Ho  wna  nlso  one 
of  tlio  DIrtiutorii  of  the  Marybtud  Ci)b>red  Hchool  for  the 
Bliiid  uud  tbe  l>e»f  from  it.-*  iriceptiou. 

Mr.  Barry  was  a  man  of  deep  sympathies,  nntiring  io 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
(iEIlMAK  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AT  HAM- 
BUUa,  18W. 

The  Couveiitiou  of  the  AssociAlion  of  GermiLu  Teachers 
ol  the  Peaf  look  pifice  at  Hambwrg,  Soplembor  'iO  to 
October  3,  ISDO.  Tli«  l)atiiDee8  comoiitteu,  cousiMiiig  of 
Messrs.  Walllier,  Gutzmauu,  Weise,  AreuUt.aud  Kuotlie, 
Aetit  out  iuvif^tious  uot  oul,y  to  membem  of  tlie  Asso- 
rciatiuQ.  bnt  also  to  tcachem  of  tlie  denf  iu  gnaera),  to  the 
autburitifls,  to  otologiKts,  atid  to  all  EriomlH  nod  patrouisof 
diiuf-miitL'!  udacutioD. 

As  u  reitalt  tbe  atteudauce  at  the  Couveutiou  reached 
^nearly  fonr  handred.  Mr.  SrtliEK,  Director  of  the  Hani- 
borg  Hchool,  wiut  uluotoil  chairman  of  thu  Convuntioii. 
In  hi8  adilrt'Uft  of  weU-ojue  Mr.  Siidur  called  attMCtioii  to 
tlw  manifold  ble-tniugii  the  parliiijj  ceutury  had  bestowed 
apoo  the  (leaf.  At  its  begiiiDiog  there  were  but  fonr 
•choula  for  thu  deaf  in  Germany.  Now  thorB  wpr«  nearly 
emit  htiudretl,  with  6,500  pupiht  under  the  iuHtructiuii  uf 
700  teaiihers. 

The  actual  business  of  the  Convention  wa»  opened  with 
as  exhauxtive  paper  on  "  The  Plaeu  of  Writing  in  tint 
School  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  E.  QiiPFEirr,  of  Leiiwic.  Mr. 
Oupfert  preaeuled  the  following  five  theses  : 

1.  WritiDg  is  the  form  of  vprbal  language  most  oasily 
^learut*d  by  the  deaf,  tuoitt  auciirately  grasped,  and,  there* 
fore,  most  easily  understood. 

*2.  The  langaage  iustructiou  of  the  deaf  Hhould  proceed 
from  the  written  form  of  verbal  langnogo  with  a  constant 
.applicatiou  of  the  priuciple  of  obaervation. 

3.  Iustructiou  in  speeob  should  at  onoe  be  aHaooiated 
vritb  tlie  inatruction  in  language  based  upon  the  written 
fbrni.  ThiH  instntotion  tihonid  then  become  iustruetiun 
iu  readiug,  and  should  proceed  aa  far  as  possible  from 
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easily  explained  sound  combiuations  (normal  words  in  the 
articulation  course)  selected  according  to  phonetic  con- 
siderations. Lip-reading  should  be  practiced,  and  free 
articulation  employed  according  to  the  command  of  lan- 
guage acquired  and  reading  iu  speech  attained.  Speech 
shotdd,  by  degrees,  be  made  the  preponderatiug  meaus  of 
instruction. 

4.  In  addition  to  their  general  employment  and  drill 
in  all  the  classes  and  school  hours,  correct  articulation 
and  lip-reading  should  also  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
lessons,  and  be  regarded  tis  independent  objects  of  in- 
struction. 

5.  The  lesson  test  should  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
presentation  of  every  new  object  of  instruction.* 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Vaiteb, 
Director  of  the  School  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  pre- 
sented another  upon  the  same  subject.  It  was  capitulated 
under  eight  heads,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  aim  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  is  to  bring  its 
pupils  to  a  correct  understanding  and  use  of  verbal  lan- 
guage in  its  oral  aud  written  form.  But  more  important 
than  the  dreiss  of  language  is  its  contents, 

2.  Instruction  should  begin  with  the  concrete  form  of 
language,  as  without  a  certain  command  of  the  same  there 
can  be  no  intellectual  communication  by  means  of  verbal 
language.  In  this  we  may  proceed  from  sounds  and  sound 
words,  or  from  written  symbols  and  written  words, 

3.  To  begin  with  reading  and  writing  and  to  base  the 
instruction  upon  writing  cannot  at  all,  or  at  best  but 
imperfectly,  secure  the  advantage  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  successful  iustructiou  that  is  claimed,  as  by 
this  means  only  the  comprehension  and  application  of 
the  external  form  of  verbal  language  is  made  easier,  with 

*  A  fnUmBUtementof  Mt.  OOptert'a  views  may  be  found  in  his  "PIkm 
of  Vriting  in  th«  Langasge  Instraotion  of  True  Deaf-Hatee,  Espeolklly 
tbe  Leea  LatolUBut,"  poblldwd  In  tba  AiwmU,  toL  xliv,  pp.  M-llO. 
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a  temporary  avoidntice  of  the  difficulties  presented  by 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  Mental  develupment  iind 
the  compreLeDBioD  of  logical  sequenceB,  and,  later,  correct 
speech  and  lip-reading  are  not  facilitated. 

4.  The  prime  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  by  the  deaf 
in  the  acquisition  of  verbal  language  do  not  He  in  its 
exterior  form,  bat  in  its  contents,  not  in  its  external  com- 
prehension and  application,  but  in  its  internal  assimilation 
as  an  intellectual  possession. 

5.  To  base  instruction  upon  writing,  even  in  the  very 
first  stages,  is  inimical  to  the  success  and  existence  of  the 
oral  method,  as 

a.  The  drill  in  lip-reading  and  articulation,  for  which 
tbe  lessons  offer  the  richest  field,  is  contracted. 

b.  The  only  guarantees  that  oral  speech  shall  enter  into 
the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  intellectual  being  of 
the  deaf  (that  it  should  become  an  organic  intellectual 
activity),  namely,  immediate  speecli-associatiou,  aud  the 
earliest  possible  ability  aud  habit  of  speech  are  abandoned. 

c.  An  immediate  communication  of  individual  with 
individual  by  means  of  writing  is  impossible,  and,  as  this 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  teacher  is  placed  in  con- 
stant danger  of  resorting  to  gestures  or  the  manual 
alphabet. 

6.  If  the  aim  of  the  oral  method  is  to  be  sustained, 
articulation  and  speech-reading  sliould,  from  physiological 
and  practical  considerations,  be  placed  in  the  foreground 
from  the  first,  and  the  pupil  should  as  eiirly  as  possible 
be  matle  both  able  and  willing  to  communicate  orally,  by 
basing  the  instruction  upon  the  oral  form  of  verbal 
language. 

7.  a.  Heading  and  writing  must  not  be  neglected,  for 
writing  at  all  stages  of  instruction  may  render  valuable 
service  in  tlie  comprehension  of  sound-combinations  that 
are  read  from  the  lips'with  dilficulty,  and  in  assimilating 
the  lesson. 
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h.  The  more  the  spoken  form  of  the  word  is  made  the 
medium  of  thought,  the  more  may  the  objections  to  a 
predominance  of  the  written  form  be  withdrawn. 

c.  In  the  higher  st^es  of  instruction  the  pupils  should 
be  led  to  form  the  habit  of  independent  reading. 

8.  In  the  higher  stages,  where  children  are  nbnormn] 
either  mentally  or  physically  (weak  eyes,  deformed  ot^ans 
of  speech,  etc.),  that  method  should  be  employed  that 
promises  the  best  resnlts,  whether  it  be  the  oral  or  the 
written  form  of  language. 

In  the  debate  upon  these  two  papers  tl:e  opinion  on 
the  one  hand  seemed  to  be  that  both  the  oral  and  written 
method  pursue  the  same  object,  but  proceed  from  very 
different  assnmptioDS ;  that  the  force  of  habit  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  child,  and  therefore  it  is  inexpedient  to 
proceed  from  written  language ;  if  the  deaf-mute  is  to  be 
trained  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  the  oral  method 
only  should  be  employed  ;  for  the  abnormal,  however,  a 
limit  must  be  set,  as  they  cannot  follow  the  oral  method. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained  that  written  language 
was  the  most  favorable  means  of  development  of  the 
yonng  mind;  that  while  much  was  said  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  deaf,  this  incapacity  consisted  merely  of  his  deaf- 
ness and  of  nothing  else. 

Most  of  the  speakers  were  in  fiivor  of  retaining  the  oral 
method,  and  after  a  prolougoil  discussion  the  tenets  of 
Mr.  Vatter  were  adopted. 

Tuesday,  October  '1,  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  two  pupors  by  Messrs.  F.  Holler,  of  (Jer- 
lachsheim,  and  G.  Wesde.  of  Lioguitz,  ou  "  Language 
instruction  through  the  ear,  and  its  iutrodactiun  into 
schools  for  the  deaf." 

Mr.  Holler  presented  his  paper  under  twelve  headings, 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  views  preseutetl  and  adopted 
at  the  GoDVeutiuu  of  the  Suuioty  of  German  Otolt^sts  in 
1899  (see  the  AntmUt  f*^  ^T)  PP*  1^15-155).     He  rec- 
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cnnineDded,  finioug  other  tilings,  tliat  iu  onior  to  make 
anial  iustractinn  (•flicicnt,  tlie  ncgiitive  Jnfliiwiice  u(  the 
totally*  deaf  upon  the  lanf^iiRKe  of  the  auricninr  pnpiU 
itlioald  be  removed;  ibiitiu  tliu  lar^i^rsutiotils  lliotu*  pupils 
capable  of  iiurit-'iiliitr  tniiiiiiig  bboiikl  be  tatighi  iu  heparuto 
elaraes  ;  ttint  drill  in  lip-reading  should  not  bo  uoglocted 
bBoaDHR  nf  nnric-ular  iiiRtrtirtioii ;  tlint  tu  itvhi«<VH  c^ompleta 
•acoest)  with  thu  auricular  elassue  their  compltitti  separs- 
tinn  from  the  totally  deaf  is  DecoBsar; ;  and  that  upecia) 
sch<x>ta  «honhI  b«  egtablishRd  for  d«nf<iiiute«  capable  of 
iDiitnictioD  throngh  ihu  ear. 

Mr.  Wende  poiultid  cot  that  GormaD  teachera  in  the 
past  hati  geaeratly  takou  advautago  of  aoy  romnaut  of 
beariug  that  might  hayo  l>oou  left  to  their  pnpiK  aud  that 
U  IPDg  ti»  thi'  qui.>8lioD  of  exp«D»e  rendered  Uk*  eHtjd)ti)«h- 
bvut  of  aepamte  fi«hools,  or  even  classes  for  the  parliaUy 
ileaf  iriexpetlieut,  the  ueaus  and  methods  hitherto  em- 
pluyeil  should  tilill  coutiuuo  in  rogue.  Evuu  with  fiopa- 
ratu  achoola  and  eUaaos,  there  should  be  no  talk  of  a 
"new''  uelhod  of  deaf-mate  iustructiou,  as  with  lip* 
rsMlitig  givou  the  finnm  importaoce  as  before,  there  could 
be  no  radical  di^'partuie  from  the  nittthtKl  geuertilly  em- 
ployed in  the  Hchuulx  for  the  dnil. 

Buth  ^eiitlenioii  haudied  ihe  Hiibjet't  ho  exIuiUKtively 
that  there  waa  little  room  lufl  for  discussiou,  but  the  more 
eonaerrativo  vicwm  of  Mr.  Wundu  were  nltimntely  adopted. 
It  «aH  poiulud  out  that  a  compulitory  eduvatiuani  law  for 
the  deaf  waa  a  prime  ueccssity,  aud  that  such  a  taw  ex- 
HttMlat  preoeDtouty  in  SleMwick-Hulhteiii ;  tliut  otulogisl-s 
•hoald  make  u  more  thorough  atudy  of  Iho  infirmity  of 
the  iluuf,  uod  that  u  closer  alliauce  of  this  H|Miciul  branch 
[il  mixlical  science  with  the  schools  for  the  deaf  was 
highly  desirable.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  circain* 
tfancp  that  there  waa  no  thought  at  all  of  introducing  ■ 
"new  method." 

The  social  fentursa  of  the  Couvenliou  were  emiueutly 


--  'ri.aii  TeficherK  at  IT'tinhnfij. 

-  •-.     1  'A  tlio  Hi-st  diiy  was  dcvoteil 

—  I^T  tliero  was  a  jiiljiriiiuij^i?  of 
.     —         !■  :-Liloif,  II  Kubuilf  of   ilaiulmt^, 

-  :_:Liiiiifiit  of  Htaiiifko,  HioKi'*"it 
-:_-i:^  edufjitioii.      iri-rtt  tln'V  rc- 

_     .  -  ■    :Lc  (Ici'iiiaii  iiii'tln)(l,aii(l  f^lorii'd 

.      ,.:'>ve(l  aliioad,  vsjH'fially  ill  tlic 

"-■f    eveniiit^    was    <li^votoil    to    ii 

.-  r:.lire  four  iiiiiulrcil  sat  down  to  :> 

t  -x  of  Imwl. 

-  _"-ri  !o  a  visit  to  tln>  Haiiilmrf^  Ki-lmol 

".  _ L  -  ■  :„r- irrent  \vliarvt*.s  in  tlii'  liarl)nr  wcM'f 

.—  .■;■';.  ami  an  uccaii  j^iiiyliotiml  iKiardcd 

..  ■    1   -.•'..     All  (^\i-nrsi(Hi  bv  stcaiiior  was 

-  :  »  -rt  UlaDkuiiost',  whole  tint  iv.st  uF  llici 

-    ^  -    Hriii,'olaml,  plainu'il  for  Tliursilav,  lirul 
■wiiijr  to   tlio  <'Xi»'iiso,  iiiid   iiii^ti'ail    a 
,     :     Kiel  to  vi(!w  Ww.  j^icjit  (-anal. 
.:  -:.    must   bi'  flliararti'ii/cil,  jinlj;int^  from 

—  -Mi.'i-cssfiil  in  all  its  aspects.  Oiio  cspt;- 
.  ■  ,^' "it  ft'aturt!  was  till- sort  of  joint  <lcbati' 
".  ■*::  'lis  of  tln!  ilay  by  (-liaiii]>ionK  of  ilifl'dii]^ 

-  -  i.-:isi' of  Jh'ssrs,  ( jnpfiit  and  \  aHcr,  and 
.7  :ii-.d   Wiiiidc.  ami   lln'  jiiiblii-ation   nioutlis 

vj.  ::!'■  Oif/'lii  of  the  [imtifiilar  tiif'srs  or  tt'lit'ts 
.■■'nti'stant.     Sucli  a  fiatuif  introihicid  into 
.-,.  Ci»iivfiitioiis  niijibt  irsiilt  in  soiiir  fxtromcly 
M>>ioiis. 

lil'.DIiiiK  W.    VIOIilT/,, 
■■   "  i''<  t/li  ('ul'iritd'i  Srh—il,  (.'n.'uni./..  S/n/iii/f,  f'fl'imdo. 
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A  VEBV  aseful   factor  in  the  work  of  Gallaudet  College 
is  a  Bell-equipped  gymuuBiiim,  which  was  opened  in  1881 
aoJ  was  provided  with  apparatus  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargeut,  Director  of  the  Heraenway  Gym- 
nasium  at  Harvard  University,     The  instructor  in  chat^e 
is  as  filumnus  of  the  College,  and  a  number  of  the  gradu- 
ates have  readily  secured  positions  as  gymnasium  in- 
stroctors   in    schools    for    the  deaf.      Highly    creditable 
g?mniistic  exliibitions  are  given  annually,  and  the  thorough 
sod  conscientious  training  which  the  students  receive  in 
the  g}'muasium  has  been  uo  slight  element  in  the  success 
of  fliillaudet  athletes. 

Gallaudet  College  has  only  had  from  forty  to  sixty-five 
male  students  to  pick   from,  yet  in   the  field-day  meets, 
which  have  been    held    with   the   surrounding  colleges, 
especially  iu  those  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  her 
career  has  been  a  noteworthy  one.    This  Association  was 
composed  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  AVestern  Mary- 
land  College,  St.  Jolins   College  of   Annapolis,  Maryland 
Agrienltural   College,  and  Gallaudet   College.     Some  of 
the  colleges  pitted  against  the  College   for  the  deaf  have 
hail  several  hundred  men  from  wliicU  to  select,  and  all  of 
her  opponents    have  been   much    superior   in    point   of 
numbers,  yet  the  Gallaudet  athletes  have  come  out  victo- 
rious again  and  again,  and  in  189!)  they  carried  oflf  the 
championship  banner  of  tlie  lutorcoUegiate  Association. 
The  reasons  for  the  superiority  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  deaf  students  have  shown  in  tiieir  contests  of 
brawn  with  their  hearing  competitors  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colleges  are  not  far  to  seek.     No  doubt  the  loss  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  tends  to  make  the  Gallaudet  athletes 
concentrate  their  minds  and  attention  more  thoroughly 
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upon  the  progress  of  the  game  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  it  is  also  evident  how  their  entire  dependence  upon 
the  sense  of  sight  would  cause  them  to  be  keener  and 
more  observing  to  take  advantage  of  anj  opening  which 
the  game  affords. 

The  story  of  Gallaudet's  work  ou  the  diamond  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  She  has  had  some  of  the  most  famons 
base-ball  men  in  the  country  as  her  opponents,  among 
whom  may  be  named  George  Wright,  unsurpassed  as  a 
short-stop,  N.  E.  Toung,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
National  League  since  its  organizatioo,  and  Paul  Hines, 
long  a  leading  batter  and  centre  fielder  in  the  National 
League.  Althoagh  Gallaudet  has  no  base-ball  cage,  and 
her  ball  nine  has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  winter 
training  or  professional  coaches,  she  wou  the  base-ball 
championship  in  the  Intercollegiate  Association  in  1899. 

In  April,  1900,  Gallaudet  entered  a  track  team  in  the 
relay  races  in  the  athletic  carnival  held  at  Philadelphia 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  event  Gallaudet  found  herself  classed  with  such 
institutions  as  Columbian  University,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lehigh  University,  Villauova 
College,  and  St.  Johns  College  of  Annapolis,  In  spite 
of  the  tremendous  odds,  the  fleet  representatives  of  the 
College  for  the  deaf  ted  the  field  in  the  first  and  second 
quarters  and  came  out  fourth  best  at  the  end  of  the  race, 
distancing  Lehigh  and  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
Columbian  University  team  did  not  compete. 

The  Gallaudet  young  ladies'  basket-ball  team  has  such 
a  reputation  for  skilful  playing  in  Washington  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  tiie  manager  to  secure  any  games  with 
the  local  young  ladies'  teams. 

The  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  athletic  prowess  of 
Gallaudet,  that  of  foot-ball,  is  still  to  be  recorded.  With 
its  small  number  of  students,  with  no  professional  trainers, 
with  DO  special  training  table,  with  u  line  very  often  lighter 


luy  |MJUutlK(>ii  tliM  iivt-rn^t;  tlinii  IIio<h>  nf  iln  oppnoetits, 
iitii]  notwitlisldudiiig  Uil-  driiwbnck  of  tk-iLfao^vi,  (iiillaudet 
liuK  mat  nnd  rAuqoislied  souio  of  fbo  Mtruugusl  college 
ekvi'tiH  ill  the  South.  During  tlie  sensoii  of  1899,  her 
n>eoril  was  no  tciuiirknble  Ihnt  slie  jiisilv  claimed  the 
Sontlieru  clitnuptoDmbip  hotioiK  in  fnot-tmll.  She  defeated 
Uie  Univeraitj-  o(  Virgiuia  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter 
by  a  scor?  of  H  to  5.  Georgetown  Unirereity,  Gallaiidet's 
most  fonuiduhlu  nrnl,  wns  nimble  to  score  iigatiiHt  thn 
Uoiversit}-  of  Virginia.  Gallnndet  bpat  the  Uuiveniity  of 
Blatjland  4*2  to  0,  while  Georgt-lowu  later  defeattd  the 
sitiQe  team  by  the  coDiparntively  low  Kcore  of  17  to  0. 

WushiDgtoti  College  wiwosBilj  disposed  of  by  Gnllnu- 
d«t,  iind  St.  Jnliii's  College  wak  Iteateii  nt  Aiitiiipoliii  by 
GalUudel.  Ou  muddy  grooiidtt,  at  Georgetown  iield, 
Georgotowu  dufoatud  tiulluudel  5  to  U.  All  ofiorts  to  got 
a  retiini  game  with  Ooorgelown,  to  be  played  nt  Kendall 
Grei'u,  prnrod  DnnTnding.hut  Hotne  dnys  later  the  aeeoiid 
i.'levttu  of  (ntilaudut  beat  an  eleven  uiadu  up  of  the 
first  and  second  elevons  of  Georgotowu  G  to  0,  ou  the 
KToiiudK  of  thrt  Inlter.  Tii  1000  the  giime  ln'tween  Gooi^e- 
town  and  CinllAU<let  renulted  in  n  tie.  In  all  theite  games 
the  GeorgetovQ  line  was  much  the  heavier  of  the  two,  bat 
OalUadet's  acione^  and  plack  were  usually  more  than  a 
natch  for  the  oxtra  avoirdupois  of  her  opponoots. 

Teata-woric  And  aa  oxcoilent  second  eleven  have  beea 
cDWQtial  factors  iu  the  success  of  the  first  eleveti  of  Qftl- 
kadet.  The  eDthiibiitt^tic-  college  spirit  of  tho  students  is 
vbowu  by  the  fact  thai  n  second  eleven  hna  existed  at  the 
Collcgo  aincu  ItM,  when  there  were  but  forty  students  in 
attcuduDce.  Many  colleges  with  a  much  more  numerous 
tuemhurship  than  Gallaudet  find  it  quitu  difficult  to  get 
oat  more  than  one  eleven  for  practicu. 

Id  Ute  fuot-bnll  aooAOD  of  1808,  Gallaudet  defeated  JoliDS 
BupkitiH  at  IfalLiiuore  aud  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College.  For  a 
collfgif  like  Qalliiudet  to  win  gainu  after  game  from  coUegee 
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and  uuivttmitiuH  whoHe  uiiiiiericul  streof^h  is  bo  far  supe- 
rior IK  ill  itKolf  11(1  sliglit  (liHtiuctioQ ,  but  when  we  tAke 
into  uoimideratioii  the  adiled  liiuidiciip  (if  ills  a  ImDdicap) 
of  ilcafuoHs,  lior  acliievemeiits  strike  one  as  little  sliurt  of 
luarvollonii.  Juil^iii^  from  Gallandet's  record,  it  seems  as 
if  there  were  somethiiif'  about  deafness  which  makes  its 
possession  nil  adviiuta^e  instead  of  an  obstacle  in  sports 
of  tliis  kind.  When  the  signals  are  given  each  man  has 
to  look  at  the  ijuai'ter'bat.'k.  which  distracts  his  attention 
at  a  most  importanl  luoiuent  from  what  is  going  ou  in  the 
line  in  front  of  him,  and  this  is  obviously  a  serions  dis- 
advantage. The  signals  are  given  in  numbers,  as  is  the 
cast*  with  other  elevens,  exfopt  that  the  numbers  are 
signed  instead  of  spoken,  and  sometimes  signs  of  animals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  used  in  this  eoiiuectiou.  Tht-re 
is  no  danger  of  the  opposing  eleven  learning  the  Gallaudet 
signals. 

The  games  are  eharaoteri/ed  by  the  absenee  of  woniy 
dis;igreeinents,  and  the  Oallaiidet  College  playen>  are  well 
known  for  their  gentlemanly  oondni-i  on  the  foot-l>a)l  fiehl. 
CVnirary  to  » iiat  niitrht  be  e\i>ev':ed,  the  games  at  Kt-udall 
liiven  are  not  i-aiiit .:  i>:i  !u«>re  quietly  th^tn  any  otiier  col- 
lege games.  l':;e  I'.irf.sans  of  liie  opposing;  elt-vt^i.  art- 
often  asioi'.isV.i.i  I'v  \\;\-  wil'-t".".i'.i:c"-.t  viA",!:»;ulfr:  "r-i-n-r*-" 
giving  si.iir  .■-'.'.i'^;!'  ^i  '.>  :•.  ■.':;:i.-;  ;;•.::«-  wi:-:  :in-  iirut  of 
(he  b-.j:o::  »:;'..:;,;  l^  ,'v.-,  -.•:  ::..  .Iia:  i-y-U.;^  stu  tents. 
Tiiis  v'hitr  is  ■.:>-,  ,1  :  ■;  :..-,  ^  n.-^.ir.iiieLiv:::  of  :Lt  itam  dur- 
ing a  str".j:;i;".t- 


And  tki^  »s  «  i 
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These  yells  do  not  Decessarily  fall  unlieeded  on  deaf 
ears,  for  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  various  degrees  of 
hearing  exist  among  the  players  and  students. 

Says  Professor  Amos  G.  Draper,  a  member  of  the  Gal- 
laadet  facnlty  :  "  There  is  something  about  foot-ball  that 
seems  to  accord  peculiarly  with  the  constitution  of  the 
deaf  in  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  physical  matters. 
Their  eyes  are  quicker ;  their  habits  of  life  purer,  and 
their  systems  of  signalling  by  signs  far  more  effective  than 
are  these  characteristics  among  their  hearing  competitors  ; 
beyond  this,  they  have  shown  a  dash,  a  fertility  of  resource, 
a  courage,  persistency,  and  good-natured  combativeness, 
that  have  won  for  them  deserved  and  unbounded  applause. 

"The  first  game  of  foot-ball  played  in  the  District  of 
Colnmbia  was  played  on  Gallaudet's  grounds  in  1880,  and 
from  that  first  game  the  College  has  never  lacked  an  excel- 
lent team  and  its  best  ones  have  been  remarkable.  The 
experts  of  one  year  have  handed  down  their  lore  to  the 
next." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  uo  college  in  the  country  of 
the  size  of  Gallandet  can  point  to  such  a  record  on  the 
foot-ball  field.  ''  Their  success  in  their  battles  on  the  grid- 
iron forecasts  their  successes  in  the  buttle  of  life,  wherein 
grit  and  determination,  alHed  with  tact  and  ability,  form 
the  winning  combination." 

EDWARD  P.  CLAUKE, 
In»lruct<n-  in  the  Nvib  York  Iiutitution, 
WanMngton  BeigAU,  JV«e  Torh  VUy. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  tN  AMERICAN 
BCHOOT^  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Tns  "Uclbti4»o(  tiutniiitloo"  niuuud  in  tt)«  preceiliusTntiubrStale- 
owni  miij  b«  dcttaed  m  fulloTf : 

I.    7^  3fa»«ai  J/irtAarf. —Signs,  Ibo  niBnnnl  nlphal'ct,  anil  wrtting  tue 

Iba  ulilef  luuKua  lued  lu  llie  iiwtrutiUou  o1  tJie  pupils,  aud  lh«  principal 

^ebjmta  aimed  •(  tf*  nnnlAl  donlopmnit  mil  facititr  io  tlic  cumpt^btD- 

DO  and  tiM  or  wriUeu  Uognace.    Tba  fleifree  of  reUlivp  imporlAnre 

iT«a  lo  llii-H*  llini*  Rinnim  v«ri«ii  in  tiitliTi-nl  vrlionlx :  but  it  iii  »  differ- 

:  wij  in  degToc,  Mid  ibe  viiil  diuipil  at-  is  tb«  Mint-  In  all. 

n.  The  Mannnl  Alphufirl  Mrthod  — Tb«  tnaounl  «Ipbitliol  tmd  writing 

uv  tbs  cktcf  RioUH  nR#d  in  the  inatrticlion  of  the  pnpflo,  anil  thv  jmn- 

vipkl  4>bj«cls  limwl  M  nre  laeuUd  il«T«lopuvDl  nut)  fuL-iltlj-  iu  tba  com- 

^rebeiukin  and  aw  of  written  UDgoa^e.     SpeecL  itod  iiiwcb -reading  %.n 

kagbt  lo  all  td  tb*  pnpiU  in  one  of  lb*  KchooU  (tb«  Wodom  New  Yoik 

'  lualltitliou)  reonrded  aa  [ullowiug  lliU  uietbod. 

in.  Tiu  Oral  JTfMtW.— Sjtiweli  unil  npeeub-rKadlEiii,  togetber  wiLb 
writtoft.  u»  iuail«  Ibe  cbtef  nieaim  ot  iiiairiiolion,  atid  fucilitj  in  itpeMb 
and  f  p(«cli<rcndiug,  u  well  m»  otmitBl  deT>?Io]>inrut  mid  vrrilUm  UuKaimo. 
It  kliii«d  at.  Tbera  la  a  difference  In  different  ncbools  jntbeextsut  to 
wbi<ib  llio  oae  of  natural  aiipia  ie  allnwml  in  tbc  onrlj'  piirt  of  tbc  «oano, 
Qd  alaii  in  tbe  pronilneuc«  given  lo  wrilint;  as  an  auilliaiy  lo  apeflob  and 
■•ch'readJDg  in  tbv  coane  of  iiiatmclion  ;  but  iboy  are  tlfSerenMa 
uolf  in  degree,  and  tlio  end  aiiuetl  nt  ih  tbo  ^niiie  in  all. 

IV.  Tht    Aurieular  ifrtiiott.—Thm    brarioK  of    aeml-draf    piiiiilx  is 
nUbted  and  developed  to  tbagrvateiet  possible  citenl.and,  wllfa  orwitb. 

taaX  tb*  aid  of  artificial  applioncca,  tboir  cdacntion  »  carried  on  cbieHjr 
Ftbnragfa  tb«  turn  of  a]>eecb  ami  Lrarlng,  logelber  wlib  writing.     Tbe  aim 

of  Ibe  n)«U>od  ia  to   gradnale   ita  pnpUa  aa  bard-af-beartag  apeakitig 

paufile  InHead  uf  deat-mulea. 

V.  7'A«  Vomt4ntil  Sytttrn. — HtH'ecb  and  KjiKveli^reailiiiK  are  regarded  aa 
very  imporlanl,  t>ut  mratal  'levvlvpuiitiit  am!  Flu*  HCi]iiia>tiou  of  language 

IKre  regarded  aa  alill  more  iiuportaoi.  It  in  believed  tbat  in  many  caaaa 
'  mental  davt^lopioant  aud  tbe  luiquiallton  nl  language  «an  Iih  beat  promoted 
b;  tba  Uauual  or  tbe  Slaunal  AlpUalxil  method,  and,  *o  far  aa  circum- 
•tan<-««  pvnnlt.  *ucb  uielbo<l  ia  dioaetj  (ur  eucb  pnpll  aa  aeeina  b«at 
adapted  for  bia  individual  cnsn.  ttpeeeb  and  apitecb- reading  am  taugbt 
irben  tbe  mewue  of  enocvae  weetaa  likel j  to  jiullfjr  lb«  Lalwr  eipeudvd. 
In  biimC  of  tba  aoboob  aoiae  of  tbe  |iu|>iU  arv  tangbl  wbnllj  or 
biafly  bj  tba  Oral  luatbod  or  by  tbe  Anrlonlar  metbod. 

lot 


INDrSTRlES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "IndDstnes  Taught"  iu  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
deeigoftted  by  abbreviations  m  the  preceding  Tabular  Btatement,  are : 
Art,  Baking  (Bnk.).  Barbering  (Bar. },  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Blacksmith- 
iDg(BI. ),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Bricklaying  (Bk.),  Broom-making  (Br.). 
GabineUmiikiDg  (Oab.l,  Calcimining  (Cal-),  Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk- 
engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair-inakiug  (Cb.).  China  painting 
(Cj).),  Cooking  (Ck.),  CI  ay -model  ling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Drawing 
(Dra.),  DresB-making  (Dr.),  Embroidery  (Em.;,  Engineering  (En.), 
Fancy-work  (Fan),  Farming  (Fa.),  Floriculture  (Fl),  Gardening  (Ga.), 
Glazing  CGI.),  HarnefS  making  (Ha.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  House- 
work (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir. ),  Knitting  (Kn.),  Manual- 
training  (Man.),  MattresB-making  (Mu.),  Uillinery  (Mi),  Needlework, 
Painting  (Pa,  1,  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Plastering  {PI, ),  Plate-engraving 
(Pe.),  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Sewing  (8e.),  Shoeniaking 
(8h.),  8loyd(8!.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Tailoring  (Ta.).  Typewriting  (Ty.), 
Venetian  Iron  Work  (Ven.).  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc), 
Wood-engraving  (Wt.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-working  (Ww.), 
Working  in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  Use  of  Tools. 


HOW     SIGNS     DISAPPEARED     FROM    THE 
ROCHESTER   SCHOOL.* 

The  Attempt  to  interest  tlie  pupils  on  their  own  behalf 
to  abiiudon  the  siKn-liHiguage,  >\t  tLe  time  thtit  it  was  dis- 
continued iu  ail  school  exercises  iiiul  in  intercourse  with 
pupils,  was  begun  in  1878.  No  repression  was  resorted 
to ;  on  the  contrary,  pupils  were  not  even  reproved  for 
using  tLe  eigu-lauguage,  for  this  huigimge  liad  been  pains- 
takingly taught  to  them  by  the  Snpeiinteiident  and  others 
o!  tlie  scliool,  and  its  use  was  a  matter  for  which  the 
school  was  entirely  responsible.  In  order  that  the  use  of 
English  hhonld  be  faitlifully  persisted  iu,  its  adoption  had 

•  Iti'priiitid,  by  permiHsion,  from   the  Itocht^ster  I>aiti/  Paper  for  Our 
Litlk  I'eopW  for  November  17,  I'JOO. 

iu:i 
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to  bo  ToluDtury.  XUero  «re  always,  in  every  school,  a 
Dumber  wlio  aro  willio);  to  oo-uporate  with  the  Hcliooi  for 
their  own  l>«ttermeiit,if  there  \»  f^rouml  for  hclieving  that 
"  the  game  is  worlh  the  candle."  Those  who  undertook 
Ui  worb  with  blie  Suiieriutendoat  in  proving  ilio  |>rKotica- 
bility  ttU([  vahitt  of  Hii^lish  aa  thn  hnhitiml  And  itxcla^ve 
lauKiiii^o  luudiati)  for  the  dtiiif.  wim'c,  of  tttuirso.  tho  wore 
iiilelhyeul  ttud  sti-ougyr  wilJt'il  imd,  ^outirully,  the  oiore 
inflaetitial  pnpils  of  the  sgIiooI,  thongli  ihvre  were  voIqd- 
teertt  in  cvpry  cl.isR,  :tniong  the  iln]lc>»t  as  well  nn  the 
brightest  pupils.  It  Boun  bccaino  phiin  that  every  oue 
who  used  Eogiish  was  beuufiled  aud  thu  uiiraber  ateudily 
grpw. 

The  Hchool  had  prttvioiiHly  lintl  plK.-iHniit  partteti  For  tlie 
pupils,  but,  iu  ntldiliou  tn  thbKU,  the  KiipL'riutuiiduiit  iuitti- 
inintA  au  occasional  special  eutertHiDlmeiit  iu  bis  private 
roomx  for  those  who,  for  a  given  tttne,  perhaps  for  one 
iDOuth,  ttucrcceded  iti  uKttig  F<ii^li»h.  Th«  invilntiotiKwere 
always  given  oat  iu  advauce,  and  the  pujiitfi  thttumelves 
dKcid»d  who  wore  entitlud  to  ne(.>ept  the  iiivltationK;  thus 
teutifyiiig  that  those  tlioy  approved  had  not  only  used 
Kuglish  hot  had  made  no  signs  during  the  time.  There 
eoutd  be  no  vrilits;  more  sevarp  than  thoHe  who  passed 
jadgtneut  upou  the  gueeU  eutJtled  to  itlteud  thu  receptions 
In  the  Su|)criDt«ude Tit's  parlors.  If  one  had  given  ho 
■DDcb  as  A  nud  of  the  head  in  pUc«  of  the  ward  "  yes," 
tho  inoxorahlo  oritios  ruled  him  ont.  The  oftluerB  of  the 
Htfliool  gonerally  knew  protly  well  who  wuro  faithful  in  the 
ns«  of  Eaglisb,  but  there  could  be  no  question  about  any 
tO&e  of  those  if,  in  addition  to  Iho  officers*  impmRsioQH,  he 
vas  endorsed  by  his  schoolmates.  While  ther»  was  from 
month  to  month  aud  year  to  year  a  steadily  increasing 
namber  whoso  iaterconrso  was  outiroly  through  English, 
there  wero  some  pupils  who,  having  bccomo  linbitnatcd  to 
tlio  luo  of  the  sigU'lauguage,  could  not  bring  themselves 
>io  ■  wiliiuguesB  to  attempt  to  oae  any  other.     While  thus 
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deterred  bv  timiditj  or  inability  from  using  English,  there 
was  no  question  but  that  they  were  helped  by  its  being 
coQstaDtly  used  to  them  and  about  them. 

Pupils  attending  the  Rochester  School  at  this  time  will 
remember  one  of  the  last  of  these  free  and  easy  sigo- 
makers,  who,  because  of  diffidence,  together  with  a  per- 
sistent determination  that  was  opposed  to  every  innova- 
tion, had  been  unwilling  to  give  up  signs.  A  kind-hearted 
but  eccentric  fellow,  he  was  always  a  centre  of  attraction 
for  little  boys,  wlio  would  gather  about  him  and  call  for 
stories  of  his  personal  adventures,  for  he  had  travelled 
much  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  on  a  canal  boat. 
His  stories  were  told  in  signs,  with  but  an  occasional  spelled 
word,  but  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  repress  him. 
The  boys,  taking  in  his  story,  questioned  him  by  spelling, 
generally,  for  they  had  learned  to  use  English,  and  lan- 
guage habits,  supported  by  purpose,  are  just  as  strong 
with  those  who  use  English  as  with  those  who  are  sus- 
tained iu  their  purpose  to  use  signs.  This  man  continues 
to  make  signs  and  will  to  his  dying  day.  There  is,  how- 
ever, DO  less  love  for  these  old  pupils  who  learned  signs 
aa  their  mother-toogue  and  use  it  as  their  means  of  inter- 
course. This  story-teller  has  had  a  home  for  the  last  two 
years  on  Inlay  Island  at  the  Bungalow,  where  his  strong 
character,  his  honesty,  his  faithfulness,  and  his  sturdy 
independence,  as  well  as  his  great  strength,  have  made 
him  a  valuable  man.  If,  instead  of  coming  the  first  year 
of  the  school,  this  man  had  ontered  after  the  practicability 
of  the  "Kochester  Experiment"  had  been  demonstrated, 
English  instead  of  signs  would  have  become  his  mother- 
tuugiie,  and  )iis  superior  ability  and  character  would  have 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  among  those  who  have  attended 
our  school.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Superintendent  feels  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  his  condition.  In  the  early 
years,  the  school  did  not  fet;!  at  liberty  to  require  pnpils 
to  use  English,  but  left  them  to  undertake  it  of  their  own 
initiative. 
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It  yroB  a  long  time  b<^fore  tbo  leavuD  biul  spread 
tlirau(cbuat  tlii.'  school,  so  that  in  Ibo  report  for  1881  the 
following  Htatemeiit  wns  the  best  tbnt  coatd  he  made: 
**  Wu  uuilniiroreil  by  adrio«  anil  example  tn  iuduce  the 
pupils  Tolaiitarily  to  imc  KiigliNli  Keiit(;nc(.<s  in  tbuir  cod- 
Tetaation.  After  three  years,  however,  sigus  uro  not  yet 
batiishM  from  onr  school,  but  the  atteatiou  of  the  occa- 
siniinl  visitor  would  be  cnlled  to  what  siffus  are  iiirade,  bjr 
tboir  infreqnency.  Many  of  our  pupilx  have  ncqiiireil  a 
very  considBi-able  fluBucy  in  courersatiouiil  Inii^uaye,  com- 
pareil  with  whom  pupils  who  have  not  madw  the  ueces- 
Kary  ufTort  to  ticcompHsli  thiit  show  a  retarded  develop- 
ment that  proves  Ihiit  their  out-of-Kdhool  habits  of  thought 
mod  expr«HitioQ  and  tbeir  luu^iia^e  surroiiudiu^  (for  the 
^nga-raakers  assoointed  with  those  wbo  tisc-d  sigUH)  have 
^mai  iuttiieiiee  either  iu  innkiiig  pormauout  tbo  school- 
nirmi  work,  or  in  ffVucing  what  hiu]  bmiii  done." 

It  was  uai  until  tlie  lifth  yimr  of  the  exptiHiuitut  that 
we  were  able  to  gay  tbo  use  of  Kufjiish  woa  general  in  the 
ftuhool.  This  slalement  was  made  ie  the  report  for  1883. 
Tliero  were,  however,  n  number  of  thosf!  who  abandoned 
the  sign-language  wbo  failed  to  uee  English  well.  Thej 
spvlleil  freely  and  easily,  but  used  Knglish  wonia  in  Itte- 
rnl  trnnslatiou  of  nigus,  using  isolated  word^,  or  wonis  in 
•ign  order.  Thit*  ovil,  like  that  of  signs,  gradauUy  disap- 
peared. 

Almost  every  year  pupils  ere  received  from  other 
Bchvols  who  bring  with  them  the  sign-laugaage  and  the 
inability  to  espreaa  thought  through  English.  Little  is 
•aid  to  them  abont  the  mgns  they  make,  but  they  are 
helped  to  learn  and  use  English,  and  a^  that  is  the  lan- 
gua^e  of  the  schoul  they  soon  comu  to  unjoy  it.  Signs 
have  never  boon  forbidden.  In  the  early  ycom  such  an 
oriler  would  havo  been  im{>oflsible  to  enforce,  and  would 
have  worked  hanlsbip.  fu  the  hitler  years  it  hue  boeu 
Donecenaary,  but  reproof  eertaiuly    would    not    now    b« 
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withheld  if  there  were  occasion  for  it.  A  sign-mnking  new 
pupil  is  expected  to  learn,  as  speedily  as  he  may  be  able, 
to  express  his  tliought  in  Euglitih,  with  assurance  that 
when  he  learua  to  do  this  he  will  prefer  it. 

The  Rocliester  Scliool  is  especially  earnest  in  its 
efforts  to  help  its  pupils,  not  ouly  to  use  English,  but 
to  aspire  to  the  best  English,  uud  through  it  to  ex- 
press the  purest  thoughts,  engage  in  the  brightest  and 
most  profitable  eouversation,  and  to  derive  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  from  social  intercourse.  To  this 
end  the  school  lias  organized  a  number  of  clubs,  debating, 
missionary,  and  literary  societies.  Christian  Association 
and  Cliristian  Endeavor  meetings,  parties  and  social  gath- 
erings of  all  sorts,  all  of  which  brighten  the  school  life 
and  develop  the  character  and  general  social  gifts  of  the 
pupils.  The  pupils  enter  into  these  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  do  hearing  boys  and  girls  in  similar  gatherings. 

The  Superintendent  of  this  Institution  and  his  wife,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  are  confi- 
dent tliat  in  all  their  experience  they  have  never  met  a 
happier  or  more  unconstrained  company  of  deaf  children 
than  those  who  have  grown  up  at  the  Rochester  School, 
accustomed  to  the  freest  and  most  natural  use  of  English. 
Many  of  them  have  never  seen  signs  made,  so  as  to  nn- 
derstaud  their  meaning,  and  if  they  were  asked  in  con- 
ventional signs  if  they  "like  to  play,"  if  they  are  "  happy 
at  school,"  if  they  "  want  to  see  father  and  mother,"  or 
any  other  questions,  no  matter  how  simple,  they  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  understand  or  answer.  This  is  not  true 
of  all  uur  pupils,  for  some  have  been  taught  signs  from 
their  cradles,  and  used  them  until  they  learned  English 
here  ;  then  they  used  them  no  more.  Pupils  who  acquire 
the  sign-language  in  other  schools  do  not  use  signs  aftei 
they  have  been  a  short  time  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bochester  School.  If,  after  our  pupils  leave  school,  they 
are  associated  with  suuh  of  the  deaf  as  use  uo  language 
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bat  gesture  signs,  they  can  soon  acquire  this  meagre  lan- 
gnage,  which  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  hnndred 
signs  in  general  nse.  At  gatherings  of  the  adnlt  deaf, 
Kochester  English-taught  pupils  may  use  signs  with  those 
restricted  to  that  language,  but  they  will  talk  to  one 
another  in  English  because  they  are  able  to  and  they  like 
it  better.  There  are  a  number  of  the  deaf  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  teachers  and  others,  not  Rochester  pupils, 
who,  with  certain  friends  at  least,  have  established  the 
habit  of  using  English.  Of  them  it  is  also  true  that,  hav- 
ing at  command  both  languages,  they  are  convinced  that 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  use  English. 

There  are  in  almost  every  combined-method  school 
some  teachers  who  can  use  manual  spelling  easily  and 
rapidly,  and  from  their  own  experience  can  testify  that  it 
is  not  appreciably  harder,  for  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  it,  to  spell  or  to  follow  maoual  spelling  than  it  is  for 
the  bearing  to  speak  or  to  listen  to  speech.  And  there 
are  among  the  deaf  a  constantly  increasing  number  who, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  their  schools,  are  accustoming 
themselves  to  the  persistent  use  of  English  and  their 
Bcbolarsbip  is  proof  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  them. 

A  large  number  of  the  deaf,  after  leaving  school,  live 
entirely  among  the  hearing.  Many  of  our  former  pupils 
have  relatives  or  friends  who  spell  so  easily  that  at  church, 
Sunday-school,  prayer- meeting,  lectures,  and  political 
meetings,  they  enjoy  all  that  is  said;  and  any  one  of 
these,  understanding  English,  and  generally  able  to  speak 
and  read  speech,  is  much  better  off  at  home  than  were, 
and  are,  those  of  our  early  pupils  who  left  school  re- 
stricted to  the  sign-language. 

ZENAS  FBEEMAN  WESTERVELT, 
Superintendent  of  t/ie  Wettern  New  Fork  TnittUuUon, 

Rochetter,  New  York. 


RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   BY   THE  DEAF  SEC- 
TION OF  THE  PA1U8  CONGRESS  OF  1900.* 

First  REBOLurioN.t 

The  Cougresa,  considering  that  (.leaf  children  are  not 
all  upon  the  same  plane  of  intellectual  and  pfajsicEil 
aptitudes  for  the  acquisition  of  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  of  these  chil- 
dren should  not  be  limited  to  the  rigorous  application  of 
a  single  method,  but  that  the  method  should  be  chosen 
according  to  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil,  and  that  all  means 
should  be  employed  whicli  can  contribute  to  the  best  in- 
tellectual aud  moral  development  of  each  individual. 

The  CoogresH,  considering  the  value  of  speech  and 
speech -reading,  is  of  the  opiaion  that  all  deaf  children 
should  be  taught  speech  on  entering  school,  aud  that  this 
iustructioQ  should  be  continued  witlt  all  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  it,  and  that  the  sign-language  sliould  be  used  for 
those  who  do  not  succeed  in  it. 

Second  Resolution. 
Offi^red  by  Ernest  Duaxzeau. 

Considering  the  insufficieacy  of  the  pure  oral  method, 
while  recognizing  its  utility,  the  Congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  oral  method  and  the  sign  method  should  be  com- 
bined, aud  that,  consequently,  the  mixed  method  should 
be  re-established.  

•  Tmuflluted  from  the  Jonmiil  den  Sourdn-ilin'l*  for  November,  1900. 
The  Sixth,  Seventh,  Kigbth.  Niuth.  Tenth,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Foor- 
teenth,  Fittecnrli,  Sixtepnih,  and  Nineteenth  Kesulutions  adopted  by 
the  Section  are  not  hero  translntei],  an  the;  related  especially  to  Franov. 

t  This  resolution  (with  the  exception  of  the  final  ulaase,  "  and  that 
the  HigD  IniiKUuge  s-hoiild  Iip  uaed  for  Ihoac  who  do  Dot  nucceed  in  it")  ia 
the  same  thnt  was  voted  down  in  the  Hearing  Seotion  of  the  OongrcoB, 
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Third  Resolution. 

Offered  hy  Henri  Gaillard. 

The  Congress  ot  Deaf-Mutes  admits  the  utility  of  the 
pare  oral  method,  but  detuands  the  applicatioo  of  the 
oombioed  system  as  the  oa\y  meaiis  of  perfecting  the  in- 
strnction  of  deaf-mutes,  even  with  the  oral  method. 

Fourth  Resolution. 
Offered  by  Henri  Jeanvoine. 

The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  : 

A.  In  the  intellectual  and  i7tdii8t7'ial  point  of  view. 

1.  That  instrnction  should  be  made  compulsory  and 
free  for  all  deaf-mutes,  as  for  hearing  persons,  from  the 
age  of  eight  years  ; 

2.  That  industrial  instruction  should  he  given  parallel 
with  intellectual  instruction,  for,  in  the  case  of  most  deaf- 
mutes,  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  depends  more  upon 
their  manual  capabilities  than  upon  their  intellectual 
capabilities ; 

3.  That  deaf-mutes  found  incapable  of  receiving  iu- 
stmctiou  by  the  oral  method  should  be  instructed  by  the 
method  of  the  Abb^  de  I'Kp^e,  namely,  by  signs  and 
writing,  and  that  this  instruction  should  be  committed  to 
deaf-mute  teachers,  who  through  tiieir  infirmity  are  better 
able  than  hearing  teachers  to  sympathize  with  their  pupils ; 

4.  That  secondary  and  higher  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  selected  deaf-mutes  capable  of 
porsning  a  career  in  the  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  ; 

5.  That  religious  instruction  should  never  be  removed 
from  the  educational  programme  of  deaf-mutes,  for  if  one 
man  more  than  another  needs  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and 
religion  it  is  the  deaf-mute. 

B.  In  the  social  point  of  viexn. 
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1.  That  always  and  everywhere  deaf-mutes  should  be 
treated  us  other  citi/eDS  ;  that,  cousequently,  the  doom  of 
public  empIoj'iueDt  should  be  opened  to  them  accordiug 
to  their  capabilities,  nud  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  civil  service  so  far  as  practicable. 

2.  That  asylums  should  be  established  to  receive  all 
invalid  deaf-mutes  aud  those  who  are  uoable  to  provide 
for  their  own  support. 

Fifth  Resolutios. 
Ofiered  ly  Ifenp  Desperrieni. 

The  Congrens  is  of  the  opinion  that  deaf-mutes  should 
always  be  ap]>oiuted  to  the  position  of  instructors  of 
deaf-mutes,  especially  when  they  have  aptitude  for  the 
work  still  further  increased  by  their  sympathy  for  their 
own  brothers. 

Eleventh  Resolution. 

Offered  by  Eugene  Graf. 

The  Congress,  considering  the  difficulty  of  most  deaf- 
mutes  in  obtaining  admissiou  iuto  the  workshops  of  pri- 
vate industry,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
should  reserve  fur  deaf-mutes  places  in  the  shops,  facto- 
ries, and  ufficus  belonging  to  the  State,  especially  in  post 
and  telegraph  offices. 

Seventeenth  Eesolctios. 
(fff't/ed  f/y  ./,  Il'u'n,  nt'  ilelsiiiijfors. 

Considering  the  irunionsy  utility  that  would  be  afforded 
by  a  general  uniformity  of  flio  sign-language  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  ;i  uiiiforniity  wliich  would  gradu- 
ally bring  aluml  the  :idi>]>tion  of  a  single  universal  lau- 
gnage,  the  Congress  ])r<>|H»sos  to  tin;  hx-al  associations  of 
deaf-mutes  the  follDwing  measures  : 
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1.  Within  each  aBSOclation  a  special  committee  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  collection  of  the 
signs  employed  by  its  members ;  this  cullectioo  should 
include  in  the  liret  place  the  graphic  reproduction  of  the 
signs. 

2.  Each  country  shall  send  to  the  next  International 
Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes  one  or  more  representatives  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  systems  of  language  em- 
ployed in  their  respective  countries,  who  shall  also  be  able 
to  report  to  what  extent  the  governmeots  will  be  disposed 
to  assist  a  general  iuternational  commission  charged  with 
the  ulterior  study  of  the  question. 

3.  Tbis  International  Commission,  which  should  meet 
either  conjointly  with  each  of  the  International  Congresses 
of  Deaf-Mutes  or  separately,  should  undertake  to  intro- 
duce gradually  and  successively  an  ever-growing  uniform- 
ity among  the  national  systems  by  the  adoption  of  the 
most  characteristic  signs  of  each  language.  These  signs 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  Commission  should  then  be 
communicated  by  the  cinematographic  process  to  all  the 
local  associations. 

4.  The  Commission  should  be  further  charged  with  pre- 
paring raaniials  of  the  universal  language  thus  adopted. 

5.  To  this  same  Commission  miglit  be  finally  entrusted, 
at  the  proper  time,  tbe  duty  of  preparing  an  international 
alphabet  for  the  use  of  deaf-mutes. 

Eighteenth  Keholdtion. 

Offered  by  Marcel  Muuduit  and  Henri,  Gaillavd. 

The  Congress  demands  the  creation  of  a  position  of 
inspector  for  the  supervision  and  exclusive  control  of  in- 
struction in  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  This  iuHpector 
should  be  a  trained  professional  instructor,  or  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  questions  concerning  deaf- 
mutes. 


THE   SIXTEENTH   MEETING   OF  THE   CONVEN- 
TION OF  AMERICAN   INSTRUCTORS  OF 
THE  DEAF. 

Galladdet  Ooixeoe, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1900. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Insti-uc- 
tors  of  the  Deaf: 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  to  accept  the  very  cordial  invita- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  Le  Coateulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  within  the  walls  of  tlie  Institution. 

The  Convention  will  he  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock 
iu  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  2,  1901,  when  addresses 
of  welcome  and  responses  wilt  be  made. 

The  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  Institution  will  be  happy 
to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  one  hundred  ladies, 
at  the  very  reasonable  charge  of  one  dollar  per  day. 
Sister  M.  Dositheus  has  been  appointed  Local  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  to  her  due  notice  of  purpose  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offer  just  mentioned  should  be- 
given. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommodatioti 
of  male  members  of  the  Convention,  and  others  in  excess 
of  the  number  to  be  entertained  in  the  Institution,  at 
Statler's  Pau-Amfricau  Hotel,  now  iu  process  of  con- 
struction, very  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Expo- 
sition groviuds.  This  liotel  is  to  he  atirst-class  establish- 
ment, its  proprietor  being  a  caterer  and  restaurant  keeper 
in  Buffalo  of  repiitatiou  itud  high  standing.  The  chai^ 
to  members  of  the  Convention,  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-live  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-live,  will  be  two 

Hi 
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dollar*  per  dnj  for  lodgiug  (iu  uo  ca^e  more  tbau  Ibroo 
tu  u  room),  bvoakfubt,  ttud  uvtiuiug  iliimnr. 

AU  peraoua  availiug  tbeuiHelves  of  tliunt!  Hpucial  rates 

rlio  are  Qot  already  members  of  ilie  Couveiitiun  but  are 

'cti|^blu  to  iQuubor^ibip  will  be  expected  to  become  nieia- 

b«ra  nl  tbo  BuSalo  tuoutiDg.     Tbo  conditionn  of  member- 

ship  ure  as  follows : 

"  All  persons  actively  engaged  iu  tlic-  educutioit  of  Ibe 
deaf  tnmy  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  pririlegefi  of  moinbcr- 
ithtp  ID  tlic  HMMociHtion  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees 
[92.00  the  flrai  yuar  iiud  Sl.OU  auiiuallj  tbcrnafter]  and 
ngTMeiug  to  the  Coustilutiou." 

Lnocbeou  will  be  served  daily  iu  the  loatituliiiu  to  all 
ujufiibers  of  the  (Convention  at  a  chaise  of  twenty-live 
i;eDt8  to  iboHe  living  outsitlu. 

Amnraneu  iii  givou  by  the  nnthoritiM  of  the  Expoui- 
tioD  that  low  rates  will  be  accorded  by  the  railroads  oi 
tbo  conntry  to  riRitor»  to  the  Kxpositinn. 

Partieiibirs  aH   to  tbu  uuiiditioiiN   iiiidur  which  othent 

lidoK  active  mutubera  of  the  Gouventioji  may  take  ad- 
le  of  reduced  rates  of  board  wilt  bo  published  later. 

The  many  iuducenionts,  usual  aud  unusual,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  and  of  other  countne«,  to  visit  Buffalo 
daring  tlie  sammer  of  1901,  will,  it  ia  believed,  draw  a 
large  nltondauce  npou  the  pro)}o&ed  meetintf  of  our  Con- 
ventiou,  iuclnding  mauy  delegates  from  our  sister  coun- 
tries, both  on  the  Xorth  and  on  tlie  South. 

Tho  buildingR  of  the  Le  Conteulx  St.  Mary's  InBtitution 
are  new  aud  very*  beantifnl,  baring  a  fine  hall  for  the 
ueetiDgs  of  tbo  GoaveutioD,  and  couvonicut  rooms  lor 

ubit«,  committee  meetings,  etc. 

Tbo  Chninaen  of  BeotioD  Committees  are  already  at 
work  o&  the  programme  of  proeoodinge,  which  will  b« 
Ittly  pnblisboil  iu  tho  Annah. 

With  cordial  greetings  from  the  Committee  to  the 
mombera  ol  the  (JaQYontion,  and  to  ail  ougaged  in  the 
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work  of  educating  the  deaf,  or  interested  therein,  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  Sixteenth  meeting  of  the  Convention 
may  surpass,  in  Dumbers  and  interest,  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLATJDET, 
Praident  of  the  Convention 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

BBL,L,  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE.  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Dictionary  of  Sounds,  including  directions  and  esercises  for  tbe 
cure  of  stammering  and  correction  of  all  faults  of  articulation. 
Washington,  D.  C:  The  Volta  Bureau,  igco.     latno,  pp.  agG. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  which  was  first  published 
in  1849  under  the  title  of  "  A  New  Elucidation  of  the  Principles 
of  Speech  and  Elocution."  The  second  edition,  published  in 
1863  under  the  title  of  "  Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary 
of  Sounds  "  was  entirely  rewritten ;  the  present  differs  from 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  in  adding  a  section  on 
"Yisible  Speech."  The  work  is  written  not  merely  for  tbe 
benefit  of  pupils  who  have  teachers,  but  for  those  who  have 
not,  and  the  instruction  is  therefore  given  very  fully  and 
simply.  While  not  especially  intended  for  deaf  persons,  they 
and  their  teachers  will  fiud  much  in  it  that  is  valuable  in  their 
labor  of  acquiring  and  imparting  speech. 

In  tbe  preface  the  venerable  author  pathetically  remarks 
that  he  cannot  hope  to  see  this  edition  exhausted  like  its 
predecessors.  "  lu  one's  eighty-first  year  the  retrospect  is  bo 
long  that  the  prospective  outlook  must  be  relatively  very 
short."  But  his  retrospect  is  a  cheerful  one,  and  he  has  the 
happy  prospect  that  his  excellent  work  will  live  after  him  and 
that  through  his  books  and  his  disciples  he  will  continue  to 
teach  the  world. 

IVES,  MARY  ISAPHENE.  and  HOLLOWAY.  CHARLOTTE 
MOLYNEUX.  The  Ives  First  Book.  New  York:  William 
Beverly  Harrison,  igoo.     lamo,  pp.  3a. 

This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  hearing  children 
learning  to  read,  and  its  object  is  to  produce  clear  and  accurate 
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nU«nuie«.  Tbe  peeuUarily  of  the  m«tliod  oousiats  in  the 
preamtation  to  Ihv  chilii  of  photogrnphs  of  tbe  visible  vocal 
or;gaiiB  takea  while  in  tlie  aot  of  uttering  Uje  Houiido  taugbt. 
Tho  pbotogrspbfl  givun  in  tbe  book  are  picttireii  of  cbiklreo 
who  bare  beeo  trsiu«<l  b>-  oiitf  of  tlie  autboro  niitU  thuj-  bavo 
thoroughly  mastered  the  Bounds,  and  were  tbeo  photographed 
while  utt«rinf]f  tlioni.  Probably  arliuiilfttion  teach«irs  of  the 
dmf  will  find  the  iUuslrntionii  of  oomo  benefit  in  the  olemontary 
■tagea  of  tbur  work,  in  hvlpiog  begianerH  to  anHudute  the 
proper  posiiJous  of  the  voctd  ur^^ouH  with  ibu  corrospouding 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  pnDt«d  aud  wriUea  forius. 


SAINT-HILAIRB,  BTIENNE.  Suidi-Muilt^ :  Btuilc  M^dicsle. 
(Deaf-Muiism;  ■  Medical  Study.]  Paiisi  Maloine,  1900.  Svq, 
PP-3H- 

Or.  SstDt-Hilaire  isauriat-phyaioiaaof  tbeluHtitutiou  forlbo 
Doaf  of  tie  Department  of  the  Seine,  at  Awiitres,  Paris,  and 
tbis  work  is  largely  the  retiult  of  hia  own  obserrationB  upon 
the  ITS  pupilm  of  that  nchool.  The  author  has,  however,  mado 
a  UioroQg^b  study  «iao  of  the  works  of  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  gives  due  weight  to  their  oouclueioua  where  ihi;y 
differ  from  bis  owd. 

Tho  niithor  definoH  tbi>  d(>af-mDte  aa  "  a  person  id  whom 
patholo};tcal  altoratiuna  of  the  organs  of  healing,  congenital  or 
aoqutred  before  the  age  of  eight  yuiu-K,  have  nwtilled  in  a 
oomplete  losa  or  oooeiderable  diminution  of  the  faculty  of 
baaring-"  Ho  studiwi  the  (-tiolugy,  iMtbogeny,  pAthological 
anatom;.  ajrmptomatology,  diagnostic,  prognoBtic,  propby- 
laxia.  and  trtiiiuicut  of  denf-mutiam,  givcfl  HtatisticH  oollecl«d 
by  himself  and  couiitUed  from  othiTH,  and  discuiuses  the 
qtwiUonR  of  heredi^  and  consnnguinit;.  He  coDCludee  that, 
eoatcaiy  to  tba|;eiieral  upinion.  deaf-muttara  t«n<b  to  diminish 
nUbar  than  increAm  in  Fnuit:«. 

Murv  dtifiuitely  than  most  autboritioa,  Dr.  Saint  Hilaire 
regard*  d«af-mali«io  a«  a  Form  of  dc^vaoracj.  Probably  the 
popila  of  the  Mni^rea  Institution,  wbo  <;ome  ebiedy  from  tho 
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poorer  clftaaes  of  Farie,  and  in  whose  parents  and  relatives  are 
found  many  inetaiiceB  of  epilepsy,  imbecility,  iussoity,  alco- 
holism, hysteria,  chorea,  scrofula,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
furnish  an  unusual  proportion  of  cases  of  the  degenerate  type ; 
it  seems  to  ua  a  serious  error  to  consider  deaf-mutism  in 
general  as  a  form  of  degeneracy. 

The  various  diseases  and  accidents  that  cause  deafness,  as 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  falls, 
blows,  etc.,  receive  proper  consideration,  and  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  deafness  is  fully  treated.  A  tabular  statement 
gives  158  autopsies  of  deaf-mutes,  taken  from  the  works  of 
Mygind,  Uchermann,  and  others. 

The  author  aceepte  Dr.  Bezold's  classification  of  degrees  of 
deafness,  and  favors  the  auricular  exercises  advocated  by  him, 
but  does  not  go  as  far  iu  this  direction  as  Di-.  Urbantschitsoh 
and  others,  aud  does  not  regard  with  approval  the  various 
iustrumeuts  that  are  offereil  to  the  public  as  aids  to  hearing. 

A  biographical  index,  naming  670  works  relating  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  subject  of  deaf-mutism,  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  igoo.  Berlin  (Prussia)  City 
School.  California.  Columbia,  Oenoa  (Italy),  Georgia,  Gro- 
ningeu  (Netherlands).  Montana,  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Train- 
ing in  Siieech.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Children, 
Venersborg  ^Sweilen). 

REPORT  of  the  College  of  Teachers  (London,  England), 

i9oa 

E.  A-  F. 


PORCHHAMMER.  G.  Expose  des  Priocipes  de  I' Articulation, 
ecrit  pour  le  CoTigr^s  In'.ernaiional  dcs  Sourds-Muets  i  Paris, 
1900.  Espos-.;:or:  of  the  Pr.nctples  of  Articulaiion,  writteB  far 
the  l3:ema;io::iiI  Ccr.gress  o:  Deaf-Mutes  't  Paris.  1900.'  Co- 
penhager.  :   I  — pr:  — er.c  Th:ele.  1900-     Svo,  pp.  37. 

The  mo»x  inttiTi  ~\:i:^  ;  :ir:  of  Mr.  Fori,'Lhai:imt?r's  Espoeiti<Hi 
is  the  descriptii-'ik  0:  -JtTL>_r=ci;'s   t,-i,out-::o   formulas  and  of 
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ft  Dew  epXibttk  of  iitt«niatioDal  pbotielic  whtiag  uive[ite<)  b; 
tJie  luitlwr  bimtiolf  ami  liatuyl  upon  tbnt  of  Joitporsoii.  TbA 
foUowing  s^opsiti,  tnumlnted  lu  Inrgn  part  from  Mr.  Fotvb* 
bonitBor'ft  trMtiso.  will  i^ive  an  uleu  of  his  KjnUm  : 

Tbe  greatest  merit  of  ProfeBsor  Alesamlvr  Mchille  IJell, 
Mcoordiuff  to  tbe  autbor,  is  banog  made  a  dtettncttou  botwMD 
the  (Kiciltonii  of  Win-  viifffirout  oi^aiiH.  Joaporncn  earrUtu  this 
iliKtinct  ion  fRrtber  b^  abandaDlng  tbe  alpbaboLical  principle  of 
"k  Mif'n  for  <rach  hoiidcI,"  and  by  Hubxtitutiug  for  it  tbu  princi- 
ple of  **a  aign  for  eacU  pottition  of  eacb  orgao,"  a  principle  that 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  alphabet. 

Eat^b  Qr:gan  is  car«fullj-  M'psrtitod  from  tho  otberM,  and  tbo 
pfMnCtODH  ol  the  organs  are  written  upon  borizoatal  linea  one 
Dtifler  BJioiber :  th»  po»iUoiiH  of  tbo  lips  on  one  lino,  the  poai* 
tioua  of  tLe  tongue  on  auotber.  and  »o  on. 

Tba  ^stem  reuuuil>lti»i  (iw  J«-up(<rM>a  iayH  bimBelf)  tbe  irajr 
in  which  mvheiitral  muajo  ia  writtoo  upon  tbo  eoor*  of  tbo 
leader  with  a  iM>r)e»  ol  lines  for  each  inatrumeni. 

TbiB  HtmiJi-  mbowH  at  onco  tbo  importaooe  of  the  aystom. 
The  teacbei-  of  tbo  deaf  le  tike  the  leader  of  tbe  or«b«slT&  and 
mnst  direct  tbe  lipa,  Ibe  tongae,  tbe  Hoft  palate,  tbe  vocal 
oorda,  and  the  luugH  of  liix  pupils,  bo  that  the  movement  of 
ibeae  organ^  although  independent  of  each  other,  may,  nerer* 
tfaelotw,  produt-e  harmony.  Mr.  Forcbhammer,  tburufore,  con- 
mden>  jMpersi'Q  to  be  tbe  one  of  a1)  pbonetioians  wbo  beat 
DMCta  Ibe  demands  of  iirticulatiou. 

JeajMnven  baa  uumpared  bis  (ormulaa  to  tho«e  of  chomiatry 
(aa  baa  also  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  tiioee  of  "Visible 
Bsteeeb').  Just  us  water  in  oompoeei.1  of  ntumH  of  osygua  and 
hjdrogen  nnitvd,  so  encb  position  of  tbe  mootU  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Kooud  is  vompOMd  of  a  position  of  the  lips,  of  tbe 
loogve,  of  tlio  soft  jmlat^,  etc  Each  ]MwtUon  of  an  organ  la 
■n  atotn  that  compoaes  artjcul&tion,  and  it  is  Jeepereen'a  merit 
to  bav*  found  a  icientifie  method  of  rcpreoootiug  tbeee  atoms. 
For  detuils.  H«e  tbe  desci-iption  that  Jesperaeti  himself  bae 
givi'D  iu  Euglisli  in  "The  Articiilationa  of  Speech  Suunda" 
(Blnrbiirg,  F.wert,  1889). 

JeeperaeD's  formalas  are  only  for  scientific  purpoeea,  and 
wr)U  iotereat  tbe  totcbac  of  tbo  deaf  only  Iroui  a  aeieotiflc  point 
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of  view.  But  the  ideae  set  forth  by  him  throw  a  new  light 
upon  our  work,  and  a  simple  description  of  the  principle  of 
writing  without  an  alphabet  will  not  be  without  importance. 

Mr.  Forchhammer  illuBtrates  the  principle  by  writing  the 
artioulatiOD  of  the  [French]  word  ^*  combine,"  pronounced 
JC^bine  (e  -~  e)  (phonetic  writing  of  Passy  and  Jespersen). 

It  seems  useless  to  say  that  writing  without  an  alphabet  hae 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching.  It  ia  only  a  means  of  showing 
the  teacher  what  are  the  positions  of  the  organs  which  he  muat 
prefer  in  his  articulation  in  order  to  render  it  as  simple  and 
easy  as  possible. 

This  is  the  scheme  for  writing  without  an  alphabet : 


Phonetic  sfmbol. 


+ 


L  Lower  jaw .  .      3 

n.  Opening  of  the  lipa ,, 

III.  Boanding  of  the  lips .  . 

IV.  Point  of  the  tongae ,  ,, 

V.  Top  of  the  tongue 0" 

TI.  Back  of  the  tongue  ,  ., 

VII.  Soft  palate r  0 

VIII.  Voeal  cords 3 


I 


t 


S 

I    t 

-t- 

r  » 
f  t 

+ 

0 

1 


Explanation  of  the  Sioks. 
0  ■-  closed  position  of  the  organs. 

different  degrees  of  the  open  positions. 


■! 


+  =  forward  poHition. 

-:-  =  position  drawn  back. 

, ,  =  mid  or  neutral  position. 

. .  -=  intermediate  positions  which  come  of  themselves. 

e  °=  6  in  French. 


llr.  Forcblminmer  has  also  spccinl  xigns  for  the  positions  of 
the  open  consonants  ('• — ;/',  etc.),  but  in  this  treatise  does  not 
stop  to  explain  what  they  are. 
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Vic  will  give  u pari  of  his  descriptioD  of  the  acti<m  of  tbs 
orguiH: 

I.  Tfie  lo\Myjatr>. — He  notes  bef©  the  degree  of  oppaiiig 
of  tbe  Towvlti.  Tbis  (lagreo  ia  (occoMiug  to  Professor  Bell) 
(IcUnuined  bv  ttie  diHtuDce  between  the  tongue  aod  tbe  palsto, 
but  is  obtained  more  onsUy  (at  odj  raiv  for  articulatiou)  bj  a 
proper  lowcriDg  of  tho  jaw. 

Tbi'ee  priiicipal  poiutiunB  are  enough :  1,  2,  3.  He  notes 
tbem  only  for  the  vnwelfi,  h»  tbe  c-«usoBiii)tH  conform  to  the 
vowels  as  tnueli  se  pofiHible.     ■     •     • 

tn  The  ro'in<iinff  oftht  lipt. — Tbo  murcmoat  works  hori- 
zootnUj*  forward  and  back.  It  ia  very  iuiportnnt  in  the  artie- 
iilatkm  of  Lite  deaf,  a,n  it  diridefl  the  voweltt  into  two  principal 
groopa:  roundtnl  (-+-)  aud uot  rounded  (-^  or  ,,  V     •     *     • 

VL  The  book  uf  the  tongtte.—'Vhe  moremenl  of  tb«  back  of 
the  tongue  in  eff«ct«d  horiatonUiUy  fonn-ard  and  btw-k.  This 
moVBtnent  is  one  of  the  principnl  coiiditionH  of  good  arttaula- 
Lion  and  must  be  carefaUy  prat^ticed. 

There  are  two  prioripal  ponitions :  The  forward  position  (+), 
efaamcieriEed  bv  the  Hurfave  of  the  tnugiie  being  swelled  for- 
wardi  Is  need  for  the  front  or  palntnl  vowelw  ('\  '■,  i).  The 
diOiireDCO  of  tfao  degree  of  opening  of  these  vowels  in  ub- 
taiued  by  raising  or  lowering  the  jaw .  The  back  poaitioo  (-{-) 
in  nsed  for  a,  a,  o.  The  iliflVrenoe  of  the  degree  of  opemiig 
is  likewise  obtained  by  means  of  the  jaw. 

Between  these  two  poxitioiw  ibaro  oxistft  n  jiericti  of  inter- 
owdiati*  positions  (  , , ),  which  we  may  neglect  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  doaf  of  moHt  couuUie*).  But  in  Kngliab  aud  Swod- 
bh  and  Kuabian  the  iotermediale  poaitions  give  such  ini[>or- 
tant  rowels  that  we  must  not  negleot  them. 

In  the  oonBonant«  tbe  poRition  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
ordinarily  free,  and  must  conform  to  tbe  rowela.  lu  ioi  tbe 
V  must  be  proooiuicod  iu  the  forward  positioo ;  in  ava  the 
aame  sound  musl  be  formed  in  the  back  position.  The  same 
diflTorence  exials  even  for  tho  oonflonnntH  g  und  A*.  This  is  n 
fafft  wiiicb  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  ia  of  eapital 
imjtortaaos  for  good  articulatiuu. 

AVe  paae  orer  kia  table  of  Fivucb  vowela,  and  proceed  at 
011C4  to  hid  "  Table  of  l^Iieb  Vowels/' 
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)ther  languages.  We  cannot  tberefore  neglect 
ite  position  (,,). 

I  vowels  have  another  peculiarity.  Each  vovirel 
meed  in  t^^o  different  ways,  "  narrow  "  or  "  wide." 
n-esponds  rather  to  the  continental  pronuncis- 
"  is  a  modification  of  this,  and  although  the 
e  organ  is  not  lowered,  it  has  nevertheless  a 

3ly  the  authorities  on  phonetics  do  not  agree  as 
of  this  difference.  Bell,  Sweet,  and  Jespersen 
fferent  explanation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  with- 
it  Trautmann  baa  attacked  this  weak  point  of  the 
jlish  Towelfl. 

aammer  advises  that  the  distinction  between 
d  "wide"  be  disregarded  until  it  is  definitely 
do  not  agree  with  him,  for  the  English  language 
inct  sounds,  and  the  deaf  are  capable  of  acquir- 
e  or  less  correctly.  The  failure  to  provide  for 
listinction  seems  to  us  a  fault  in  the  author's 

lit  is  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  makes  no 
glide-vowels.  It  may  be  correct  to  omit  the 
tr-glide,  a  nonsyllabic  sound  of  d  in  such  words 
tvored  and  to  omit  the  lip-gbde  (a  nonsyllabic 
ia  such  words  as  go  and  code ;  Professor  Bell 
lis  Visible  Speech.*  But  we  should  like  to  know 
rcbhammer  would  represent  "  I ''  in  bis  table, 
eak  it  up  into  d — ^i\  describing  the  positions  in 
columns  T  This  would  be  going  too  far  in  the 
>n. 

nala  for  September  last  (page  413),  Mr.  Forch- 
ported  as  having  said  in  the  Pans  Congress  that 
the  most  difficult  of  European  languages  for 
ig."  He  wi-ites  the  editor  of  the  A/mala  that, 
ke  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  English  Ian- 
respect,  be  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it 
t  difficult  of  all  European  languages.     His  more 

''itiMe  Spteek  in  Tweice  l^tni/uii."  VoUa  Hurenu,  181)5,  hucI 
Sptteh,"  Volla  Jiuraiu,  1900. 


V?!f  -V.'fiiv*  .;>■'  PithiiciUioiu. 

;  ..4.'.  icJ  ss.4t^'tuoui  \i\  ilio  irt\iii»tf  before  us  is  :  ''The  ahorter 
i,-..f  (j.'jv  v\>;u".Si-  slv  wi*',\ls  I'f  :»  Iju'.^nmgv.  the  fewer  risible 
Vfi'i'  »■''.  ;  v>  jLV-t'.v*!'4\  ::»^t,  *:;.i  :b*  Qn?r*  diSoalt  will  it  be 
;-,•  v-k!  ■..  ^w  t"v^'.-^\  :',•.:■  t\»:yy>.  is  th<  <Tpe  ot  ft  ^<Mt  and 
sViiv'iM.'  '!^■■(;^•.y;^■.  ' 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

AiaSama  School, — My  an  act  of  the  tcgiHlsturo  approved 
NovembM-^  19lK),U)v  D»mc  of  tli«  oHtiibli«ibiacDt  na»  oLauKvd 
from  "Institute  "  to  **  S«bool,"  the  age  of  HiltnisnioQ  waa  fixed 
mi  from  nevou  to  twenty  oue,  the  t«rm  of  iaeitrucliou  wan  ex- 
teodKl  trum  eight  to  l«n  jemrn.  evocation  wns  made  abHolutvly 
tno  to  411  deal  cbUdren,  and  tliRunmbprof  the  trnsteen  was  in* 
ercaaed  from  xiiDO  to  cloven.  The  board  of  tru8t«4M,  witli  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jobnitoii  as  chief  exomiiivn  officer,  have  aleo  cbiirge  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf 
and  Bliorl,  Hitherto  the  State  has  paid  more,  per  pupil,  for 
the  frdaeatiou  of  its  aegro  doaf  c-Jiildren  than  of  ita  white  deaf 
ehitdrciL  Now  tJie  three  schools  aro  placed  on  the  uniform 
lMun»of  1(230  per  aonuu  [or  eaob  pupiL 

Arkansat  Inatihtu.—TAT.  Cbarl«8  P.  Coker,  suiwrvisor  of 
bora  for  a  nuujlK'r  of  ream,  has  bneti  added  to  the  corp8  of 
tjutnctors ;  also  Mi'.  Frauk  Bi(ti;l«.  for  firo  ;o>ars  secretary 
and  cleward  of  the  Inalitntion. 

Ch^oo  (China)  School — The  Bcbool  is  Hreoting  aav  build- 
lof^B  in  a  dcairoble  part  of  the  uit;  overlookitij;  the  sea.  It  has 
a  debt  of  t;).000  ami  auodtt  $5,fl00  morn  fur  biuldju);  puqioiieB. 
It  is  eatirely  dependent  upon  ilio  bcneyolent  conthbutiona  of 
friendB  iu  Kurope  sud  America,  which  thus  far  have  oume 
ohieil;  from  arboola  for  tljf  d«-«f.  It  iu  the  ouly  work  of  the 
kind  ID  OIiiaB.  and  wilh  the  reatoratiou  of  peace  it  ih  eX]iecled 
tlut  ifa*  opportunittvv  will  bo  fpreuter  than  erer. 

Chicago  T>a>j-SehooU. — MibB  Effie  Johnaton,  Ule  of  the  HIi- 
nnia  fnotitatioD,  has  btwn  added  to  the  corps  of  teaohen.  Mrs- 
BoUowa  ia  absent  on  leare,  and  her  place  ia  supplied  by  Uiw 
Laijy  M.  W.  Alcorn. 

CiHHnnati  Ortil  Schod. — Tbe  Board  of  Education  granted 
the  Bobool  last  mouth  Boventjr  doUarti'  worth  of  maps  and  geo- 
graphical charts,  fortv  dullaiH'  worth  of  HupplftmHiitary  read* 
ere,  aixl  some  simple  apparatus  forptiysica.  Amnngtbe  cbarta 
ub  Vai^'a  Geographical  Portfolio,  ooatiug  $40,  aod  a  large 
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half  round  map  of  the  United  States,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  surface  of  the  land  in  relief,  the  elerationa  of  the  land  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  the  shelves  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  etc. 

Cleveland  School. — The  class  taught  at  the  Rockwell 
Scbool  for  two  months  has  been  put  back  into  the  main 
school  on  Willson  avenue.  All  the  pupils  in  the  school  are 
now  taught  by  the  oral  method  except  one  who  is  forty  years 
of  age. 

Ephpheta  School. — Uiss  Matilda  Boucher  and  Miss  Mary 
Mitlone  bave  been  appointed  teachers  is  the  place  of  Miss  A. 
M.  Larkin  and  Miss  M.  A.  Kennedy,  resigned. 

Eoanffelical  Lutheran  School. — Miss  Christina  Thompson 
has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher ;  Mr.  Bentrup  now  teaches 
the  manual  classes. 

Georffia  School. — The  School  was  closed  for  thirty  daya, 
beginning  November  8,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  town  and  one  case  in  the  school. 

Choninyeii  Institution. — Mr.  P.  Roorda,  Director  of  the 
school  at  Groningen,  Netherlands,  authorizes  us  to  announce 
that  on  application  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
that  school  for  1900,  containing  among  other  things  a  snpple- 
ment  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Guyot  Library,  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  in  IHSS,  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to 
any  schools  for  the  deaf  or  public  institutions  that  may 
desire  it. 

JliUifuj'.  I/iatitutioH. — In  May  last  Miss  Mary  Grant,  who 
had  been  teaching  in  this  Institution  for  nearly  two  years,  died 
after  three  months'  illness.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
beloved  by  her  pupils,  and  respected  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

Mian  Annie  Maokay,  Mr.  James  Murphy,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Weaver,  lute  of  the  Margate,  England,  School,  have  bees 
added  to  the  staff  of  instruction, 

fliirace  Mn/nr.  SfJiooL — In  January,  1900,  the  teacher  of 
sloyd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tryboiu,  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the 
Huperin tendency  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
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lit.  Misti  Katu  P.  Hobftrt,  one  of  Hie  rtrf^uhr  hwsbcni  of 
tb«  H«bo^,  wa»  appointed  in  his  pUro.  Bbc  given  fliree  Itoura 
to  r«*(<ul&r'cl»et8-riKHu  work,  and  two  bourn  everv  aflernoou  to 
maniiftl  trainiag. 

Mi*8  Mmrbbu  E.  Skl^lrhert,  an  experien(!e<l  teachur  iii  kiudn*- 
gart«ii  work,  wan  adtletl  to  tbc  corps  of  tcucborv  in  January, 
IDOO. 

Xci  AilU  jyfiy-Sahoal. — Tbi>  da.r'(>r.li(>(>)  at  La  8a)l«,  DUnois, 
befpiD  in  1898  under  tbe  State  law  p&Mdd  th«  proviona  yaar, 
haa  boon  discontinued. 

/yyiihutna  Inatitution. — MisB  Nioetta  Layton,  of  Jacbeoa- 
Tille,  UlirioiK,  baa  bc>eu  nOdod  to  the  corjMt  of  iiistruciora. 

Muciuiy  InntHtftioi: — ^r.  F.  Wolferstnn  Tbomas,  Pr«ei- 
dimt  of  tbf>  board  of  mun»getu«nt.  died  last  May.  His  huu 
ccaour  baH  nut  r«^t  bc<t>n  appoiuUH],  but  it  is  iiresunitnl  it  will 
hv  Mr.  Ttobf-rt  Miiclaj',  nopbew  of  tlic  lat«  Mr.  JoHepli  Hacliay, 
the  fnuii'ler  of  the  InHtitiiLion. 

Mis«  Geraltliuc  Dal;,  one  of  tbo  etafT,  rcaigucd  in  Juno  to 
be  marriod-  Was  Kato  Baker,  of  Bottton,  MaiisaeliuBetta, 
fills  tlie  Taeoncy  caused  hy  ber  resignKtiou. 

Aueogiofr.  tolaliotbe  place  of  the  wiiKlinill,  baaboeti  put  in. 
It  giree  gr«aL  aatlsfaction,  oa  Lbe  lualitution  now  baa  an 
tmliuiled  snpplir  of  wutt-r- 

ifaneheit€r  ( EngtaiKi\  Srhooh. — Mr.  'William  Nelson,  for- 
Dtflfa  tcavbvr  iu  tbeKo  Hcbool«,  and  for  tJic  piut  thr«<»  yoora 
Sup«rutteudt)Ul  of  thtt  London  Day-Scbool  Cla-iKest,  baa  been 
Bppointod  Head  Master  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Walter  T.  Beaaant. 
d«e«aaed. 

Xinficitota  School. — Tbfl  maximum  term  of  itistructioa  baa 
been  extended  from  ten  to  thirteen  year*. 

Mietiaeifipi  Litdtntion. — Miss  Jane  Lee,  of  Mayaville,  Ken- 
tucky, liiij»  bvoii  added  to  the  corps  of  oral  inBtmctora. 

A  brigbl  dc»f-bliud  pupil  six  yeara  old,  named  Maud  Scott, 
luaa  been  admitted  from  CnlLonn  t^uuty,  and  Mias  Janv  Wat- 
Idoa,  of  Jackson,  Misiiiiitiippi,  bas  been  appointed  a  i>|H>dii] 
teacber  for  her. 
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Montana  School. — Plane  and  specificaiioDe  for  a  new  wing 
and  boiler-bouse  bsve  been  made  by  tbe  State  architect,  and 
a  special  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  tbeir  erection  wil!  be 
asked  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  iu  January. 

Ifew  York  InstituCion.—^MiBS  Ethel  B.  C.  Caparn  resigned 
at  tbe  close  of  the  last  school  year  to  be  married  t  Miss  Annie 
Denny  Ward  resigned  in  September  to  go  to  Manila,  to  care 
for  her  father,  on  officer  in  tbe  U.  S-  Begulur  Army,  who  bad 
been  wounded  while  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  follow- 
ing appointments  have  been  made:  Malcolm  C.Anderson, 
M.  A.,  who  bad  been  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire ;  Miss  Kate  A.  Currier  (not  a  relative  of  the 
principal),  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  who  bad  been 
trained  as  an  oral  teacher  by  Miss  Eicbards,  of  tbe  Bhode 
Island  School ;  Miss  Helena  P.  Newman,  B.  A.,  who  had  for 
eight  years  taught  in  the  Western  New  York  Institution. 

A  fine  alto-relievo  bust  of  the  late  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D., 
was  unveiled  in  the  Chapel  on  tbe  anniversary  of  bis  birth, 
December  4. 

North  Carolina  {Morgmiton)  School. — Miss  Carrie  Nimocks 
has  been  added  to  tbe  corps  of  teachers  in  tbe  Manual  Depart- 
ment. A  Cooking  Department  for  the  girls  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  Miss  Sallie  Hart  has  been  put  in  charge  of  it. 

Ohio  Institution. — Besides  the  weekly  Chronicle,  a  small 
monthly  paper  called  '/'he  Literary  Tyro,  is  now  published  at 
the  Institution.  It  is  edited  and  managed  under  the  direction 
of  a  iioard  of  editors,  selected  from  the  literary  societies.  Its 
objects  are  to  encourage  the  reading  habit  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  societies,  and  to  give  practice  and  encouragement 
in  hterary  work. 

lth><h  Itland  Institute. — Miss  Katharine  MacCrosson  has 
resigned  her  position  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Edith  Hillman, 
who  wa8  iu  the  luiititute  for  a  year  as  student- teacher,  fills 
the  vacancy.  MiHS  Lizzie  Green,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
for  the  Training  iu  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  takes  the  place  of 
Miss  Peet,  and  Mihs  Mabel  I.  Clark  takes  the  place  of  Miss 
Guinness.  Miss  Ethel  A.  Dunn  bus  been  appointed  teaober 
of  drawing. 
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JSt,  Jokn't  Cathoiic  TtiKtittUr. — Tb«>  Tnittitiite  ha»  two  adili- 
tional  tearfaers  and  uovr  does  more  tban  forniprlT  in  the  w&y 
of  articulntiuD  tcHcbiti;;. 

A  Sor  buililintf  bM  hffoa  ereeiml  for  worksliops,  an  addition 
lias  U««  made  to  the  main  Iniildiiig.  ftnd  Ibe  Inatituie  is  now 
ftuppHed  witb  gas.  batli' rooms,  and  oUtev  iinproveinenta 

iSoitt/k  Carolimi  InttUuliort. — Mrs.  Ida  M.  TlioainKOi),  Miss 
M.  C.  Mauz^.  Rud  Miss  H.  Rutb  Griawold  bavB  been  elected 
lo  VBcaiici^s  cauMid  hy  the  ri'«i<;iiatioii  of  Mr.  VV.  lAurtrua 
Walku'.  Minx  MoxeUe  Bt^ord,  oud  Mim9  Harriet  Aver;.  Mr. 
H.  O.  Swiuk,  of  Indiana,  bas  beeu  a{)poibt«l  foreman  of  the 
wood-working  sbop- 

A  ttu^e^torj  brick  building  in  in  procena  of  erection  for  the 
depftrtmoit  for  colored  pupils. 

M'tsUm  OHnhimtn  Sebool. — ^Tbis  school  has  be«ii  dis- 
routioiied,  niid  Mr.  I^ong  ia  now  engag^  in  the  insiructiou 
of  K  priTate  pupU  in  Byrou,  OkloUoua- 
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A  gnuliiktA  of  Oallniidet  Ck>lli->:o  iIo«lrp4  a  pofitioD  as  kM-'livr.  RirU' 
•up«r*iai>r,  or  uxUiaiit  inaUon.  Htt;bi'Kt  te<oi>uiuietidjitiuaii.  Apjily  to 
ttin  Etlitot  at  Ui«  AuttaU,  KcmlalL  Gio«d,  WtMliiti([Uit],  D.  0. 

Srte  tjtngnag*  rimt.  by  R,  H.  Atwncid  of  tlii-  Ohio  BUUi  InBtltutlaa 
fur  Itw  l^fkf.  Piltoon  FuDfUmoutwl  Furiua  »i  Knprvaava.  A  grvnt  aid 
tu  tMoUtng  U)iguiM;o.  Ji  Miintt  uf  lunr  him)  Ulmr  iu  the  clnaarouiD. 
AJm  tlifl  beat  tnullioil  of  dtowlug  tli«  (^omixiuadliig  and  cfitn{>laiifig  of 
Mol««cc»  from  abort  (tmplv  an*>.  For  pric<«,  s'ldTCvi  U-  H.  Arirooa, 
im  EmL  Oak  Strvui,  Culnmbtu.  O. 

Cvy'ttm  of  Dt.  Habtkk  P.  Pkkt'h  ailrtoe  to  pkrenU  of  Jo«nn  ilc«f  diU- 
(trn,  rniiU*()  "  Tb«  Patnily  1iMtTii«tloo  or[li«  DMf  In  EbiIj- CliUdluMxl,'* 
npctoM  ttxm  tUe  Tiroot]--»n*aDlli  Bvport  of  (hv  Not  Yvtk  luatitutlun, 
wljr  h*i  olrtnUiml  (roia  tbo  BdiUir  of  Uiu  ^aiiiiZ*,  Kendall  Grvati,  WmIi- 
tagtati,  U.  C,  at  t«u  e«ntji  uata.  tK)«t«(;<i  Inulndnd. 


Ur.  JkMM  Denapa'a  '■Uaoiml  AlpluUal  ut  u  Part  of  tJin  I'libllc^L'liuol 
Cunraa,"  published  in  Iba  jtann^  (or  Ootober,  1886,  bai  tieea  rtprititixl 
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ia  pamphlet  form,  accompanied  hj  the  beaatifal  mannal  alphabet  drawn 
and  engraved  from  photographs  nndei  the  direation  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Gojukin. 
Copies  roa;  be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  the  Amialt,  Keadall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  ten  cents  each,  postage  included. 

Mr.  J.  Hbideies'b  "  Hearing  Deaf-Mates.  A  contribution  toward  the 
Elncidation  of  the  Qnestion  of  Methods,"  translated  from  the  Qerman 
by  Qeorge  W.  Veditz,  M.  A.,  and  published  in  the  AnnaU  for  April, 
Jnne,  and  September,  1898.  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  Oreen, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  25  cents  each,  postage  included. 

Fboobedihos  of  the  WoBi-n's  Conobeus  of  Ikstkuctobb  of  thb  Dx&f, 
Chicago,  1893,  $1.00 ;  to  enbscrjbers  to  the  Annals,  half  price.  Add  11 
cents  for  the  prepayment  of  postage.  Address  the  Editor  of  the  Annali, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AuEaiOAN  Amnilh  of  thb  Deaf,  Established  1847.  Complete  sets  at 
the  Aiinalt  may  now  be  obtained  at  $3.00  a  volume.  Volumes  i,  ii,  ix, 
X.  xiv  to  xlv,  iuclDsive,  and  the  lust  two  numbers  of  volame  xiii,  are  un- 
bound and  will  be  sold  sepamlely.  Volamesiiiandiv,  vandvi,  viiand  viii, 
xi  and  xii,  together  with  the  first  two  numbers  of  volume  xiii,  have  been 
bound  two  volnmea  in  one.  These  will  be  sold  only  as  bonnd.  Single 
numbers,  from  volume  xiii,  number  3,  to  the  present  issue,  will  be  sold 
at  60  cents  each.  Indexes  tt  the  first  twenty,  the  third  ten,  and  the 
fourth  ten  volumes  60  cents  each.  The  first  two  indexes,  bound  together 
in  cloth,  .fl-OO.  The  tliree  indexes,  bound  together  in  cloth,  91.50. 
Address  the  Editor  of  the  Annah,  Kendall  Qreen,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WBITTEN  I^NOUAQE  AND  CULTUUE. 

TitKKK  in  hIvajr  one  cliili]  in  a  class  vcho,  when  every- 
tbiu^  eUa  (ailtt  as  a  tinie-killor,  it)  nuni  to  ask,  "Muy  I 
Imke  tlie  wuKk'-baKktit  aixl  clt>nr  uut  lu^'  dosk  ?" 

Pemiissiuii  granted,  coutngiou  sproads.  Evorv  pupil 
noAT  ttio  tinit  cnse  i9  seiz^l  with  u  spasm  of  ordor.  The 
wtutc-bosket  800D  overAova.  A  pilo  of  pnporg  rieea  high 
on  BAcii  closk.  Tlio  teacher  if  nppftllcd.  Tbro'C  man  are 
flleftrly  appai-vut — ocglifteuco  ou  liis  owu  pitrt,  disunlvr, 
ktid  ft  wjckud  waste  of  iustitntion  pnpor  on  the  cliildreu's 
aide. 

Tho  otber  day,  moved  by  oua  of  tboee  impulses  townnl 
order  which  Heldoui  ^^t  much  beyond  their stHrtiug-poiat, 
I  Btcirnly  reliuveil  tim  initial  reqoe«t  for  tbn  waste-basket. 
JUnring  the  noon  rccens  I  made  a  ptirHoual  initpoetion  of 
uTory  desk  in  tUo  room.  Tbe  re«ulb  was  iuterestiug  uud 
unexpected.  1  weut  to  scold  hnt,  like  Goldsmith's  scofTer, 
retDUuixl  to  pray.  Two  desks  ont  of  thirteen  were  in  ab- 
•olnUily  perfect  order.  Not  a  Hcrap  of  writing  was 
to  be  soeu  in  either.  One  of  these  desks  belonged  to  a 
good,  slow  girl  of  fair  ability,  who  is  as  afraid  of  using 
new  laugniigu  UK  a  ont  is  of  water.  Tho  othur  wax  the 
desk  of  a  boy  whose  seulimeuts  toward  new  words  cor- 
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respond  to  tliose  of  the  i^irl  but  who,  aiilike  Ler,  lias  a  de- 
cided bent  for  m;itlioin»tit^fl.  [  fnuDd  io  biKtleHk  a  siiiglu 
atieut  of  papor — crluaii,  squart),  hikI  uiculy  foldod.  Ono 
aide  of  this  pnpurwds  covercid  witli  figures.  Outbid  otbcr 
waa  a  fairly  accurnle  drawing  of  u  steHna-euKiue.  Tbe 
eleveu  remaining  desks  fidlilled  ray  wor»t  expectAtions  an 
to  disorder.  They  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  chiseljr 
writtun  pitpore.  Of  counw,  oiftny  of  thane  papL'rs  were 
undestroyud  sclioot-room  exorciitutt.  But  au  a!ltouiBhlu^ly 
large  uumber  were  origiaal  efforts  at  Belf-expreasion. 

If  literary  style  be,  as  is  generally  conceded,  only  an 
expreHsion  of  the  author's  personnlity,  these  eliildiHh 
attBmpttt  piMuteased  in  a  high  degree  that  desirable  element 
of  eoinpositioD.  By  careful  reading  of  these  poor  little 
gumwls  I  learned  much  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
cliildreo's  beartd  and  brains.  That,  alone,  would  have 
made  the  iuHpectitm  worth  while.  But  I  found  more. 
The&e  half  fluiKhed  letters,  surreptitious  notes,  lists  of 
impossible  wor«ls,  voluntary  copyings  from  that  greatest 
troasure  of  oar  achoolrooms,  the  "  Raiudrop/'  poems, 
bnite-ball  and  foot-ball  turoreK,  with  {Hirsoual  commeulaon 
iudividtial  players,  all  proved  that  laugUM4;e  se>ed8  had 
eproutod.  To  tbeso  bnbee  and  suckliiigs  a  great  truth 
bad  been  dimly  revealed — the  truth  that  to  them  and 
to  tbeir  kind  written  laognAga  alone  can  bring  social  and 
inteUectual  salvution. 

Fnsh  air,  declares  the  world,  is  the  first  reqaisit«  to 
health,  And  then  coDtiauos,  for  tlio  most  part,  to  live  in 
orer-heatvd  booaea  with  doors  and  windows  ti^^htly  shut. 
In  the  same  way,  all  t«achera  of  tbe  deaf  agree  that 
written  Ungaage  is  of  prime  importance.  Few  of  uSt 
however,  make  written  laugujige,  what  it  ought  to  be  iu 
all  higher  grades,  the  main  medium  of  iostructtoD  and 
oomtuuuicatioD. 

It  ie  always  beet,  says  Dr.  William  James  in  his  "  Talks 
Io  lWihM»i"  to  proceed  along  the  lioo  of  least  rrfiMitaTiim 
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The  ft»ct  tUftt  every  cleaf  chilil  loves  to  scribble  is  »  Rretit 
Hrgumetit  iu  favor  of  nninf^  written  liingnage  as  onr  chief 
ednoaUou&l  )ut*icuiu«Dl.  Tlio  ctiiltl'H  iustinct  n«  to  untiirul 
nclRotioti  of  metliodsis  correct.  (Jpoii  lenviiif;  .school,  his 
B[)««:olt,  itt  its  i>e3l,  will  bo  understood  only  l>y  n  limited 
Rtrclo  of  friendH.  Tlia  dillicnltit^H  of  lip-rcnditig  will 
fartUer  coiitrncl  tbrit  circle.  Tim  Ki^^iis  tlial  hiivu  nidutl 
bis  mentnl  developmeut  niid  iucfeused  Iii-s  Imppineas  at 
eefaool  will  Im  of  no  more  socinl  nod  buHiuess  value  tban 
bin  ti|>ooeb  Jhod  bp-reiiding.  Tbfl  world  Ih  too  busy  to 
learu  uod  itrnclico  rondiug  tltu  utiinmil  alphabet.  Iu  oine 
cosefl  ont  of  ten  pencil  niid  paper  will  he  the  priQcipal 
melius  of  commtmicntion  between  the  child  mid  the  per- 
sons outside  bis  owd  ffiiiiilT  wboin  hL>  lui^ittM  after  leaving 
Kbool.  FrAL'ticnlly,  tUerofore,  a  fiticiut  use  nud  quick 
andetntanding  of  written  langiiagenre  nbsointely  necessary 
(or  the  dt>iif. 

But  wrJlteu  Ungnuge  bas  higher  iisuti  tliiiu  nidiug  a  deaf 
boy  or  girl  to  make  :«  iiviug  or  even  to  shine  in  society. 
The  cbild'K  instinct  tells  him  this,  too.  He  liken  to  ez- 
pre«ti  bimitelf  in  written  words,  ItHcviuHe  they  only,  of  all 
•yiuboU,  priMeot  biK  thoiigbt  visibly  complete.  From  the 
initial  eupital  letter,  which  he  makes  with  an  ornamental 
flourish,  to  the  concluding  period,  usually  the  Mize  of  a 
HDOw  ball,  therit  it  ih — bis  work,  Ins  eoaciipt  embodied  by 
hift  owo  hanit  for  himself  and  all  ibe  world  to  wonder  at 
and  admire.  He  is  a  creator,  and  rulnea  himself  and  bis 
work  aeconiingly.  Tie  nannot  nee  the  words  that  iiisiie 
froDi  bis  Iip8.  Thomi  laaile  by  linger-Kp^ltiug  must  be 
ooutomplate<l  singly.  Every  sane  mind  longs  after  whole- 
ness or  nnitv-  Tho  little  deaf  child  wlio  writex  :  "  I  sL'hnoI 
Hke  new  words,  write"  is  seeking  exactly  what  the  wiKeHt 
philosophers  have  sought.     He  would  nnify  bia  world. 

Thongbt  in  not  thought  until  it  ii^  clear  enough  to  be 
expressed  in  plain  words.  The  people  who  any,  "  I  know 
what  I  raeuu  bat  caunot  express  it/'  do  uot  know  what 
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they  meua.  They  are  either  tnentallj  lazy  or  witfnllj 
ignomut.  Thu  old  grniumnticul  dcfinitioo,  "A  acntuDce  iB 
A  thought  expressed  in  words,"  coutains  deep  meaning  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  We  are  forever  complaioiug  that 
our  papils  do  not  think.  Practice  in  writiog  and  compre- 
hending Kuntenci!«(  is,  for  a  deaf  child,  tiserciHti  in  thinking. 
Speech,  si)^u8,  and  tlie  mnunal  tdphahdl  are  inferior  to 
written  laugtiage  as  thou|{ht- productive  agencies,  because 
thsy  do  not  cover,  and  cannot  be  mado  to  cover,  the  chief 
principle  of  conipoHitiuD — tlie  ])riticiple  of  inaKK.  The 
word  method  \»  obsolete.  AU  teachers  of  tbu  deaf,  prob- 
ably, now  begin  with  the  sentence.  From  the  sentence 
thn  child  passes  to  the  paragraph,  from  the  paragraph  to 
the  chuptftr,  from  the  chapter  to  tht>  bftok.  Kow,  the  deaf 
child's  uuiuprebeuBiou,  and  thu  degreL*  of  his  meutal 
growth  aa  hu  ascends  these  four  slepti,  uill  depeud,  maiuly, 
npon  two  conditions:  First,  lio  mnnt  s(*i>  the  blnt-kboanU 
of  his  class-room  constantly  covered  with  written  Ian- 
gnage  in  which  he  ia  led  to  tJike  a  vital  aud  ever-recarring 
interefit.  The  tbonfjht  content  of  this  language  mast  be 
decided  npon  by  the  teacher.  The  reKponHibility  here  is 
great.  Secondly,  tbo  pupil  must  have  constant  practice 
in  expreasing  his  own  and  his  acqnired  though  t  in  writtea 
laogaage.  This  practic-e  should  extend  to  the  play-room. 
Paper  and  lead  pencils  should  be  freer  than  wator  and  air 
in  every  ph^yroom  and  schoolroom  of  the  deaf.  Ecouoiuy 
here  is  sinful  waste.  Hqiq*3  pupils,  of  conrse,  will  never 
reach  the  book  stage  of  development  and  couiprebeuaioa. 
Many  will,  among  them  both  semi-mate  and  congenitally 
deaf  children. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  written  language  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  semi-mutes  has  been  greatly  uudui-rntod.  A 
gouoral  but  erroneous  belief  seems  to  prevail  that  the  i>ower 
of  speeoh,  in  some  mysterious  way,  leads  to  the  accurate 
and  graceful  wrtttou  expression  of  thuughl.  An  after- 
noon  spent  in  reading  the  compositions  of  hearing  pupila 
speedily  disabases  one  of  that  iUuaion. 
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Auy  p«ilngogiR»l  coiiTictiou  tuiiKl  be  liir^t-Iy  t)iu  nwuU 
of  ioilividual  exptiriuucii.  Thurufure  tbe  fruquotit  iisu  of 
tbe  [jrououD  "  1 "  iu  lUia  paper  Hud  tLo  porsoiiaJ  nature 
of  the  eXKinples  I  nm  about  to  quote  will,  I  liopo,  b«  par- 
doued.  Formerly  T  fonnd  (comforting  hnlf-scrBoango  iu 
tbe  circamloc-utiou  of  "  Th«  Writer.'*  But  the  facetioiiH 
ae«  of  that  t«rm  bj  certaiu  irroTorent  friends  has  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  diBtaotuIul.  It  i»  uot  plcasaot  to 
receive  through  the  post  letters  addr^ssttd  to  "  The 
Writer."  Neither  is  it  whotlj  agreeable,  wlieo  the  door- 
bell rings,  to  henr  the  giggling  servaut  girl  interrogated — 
"Is  the  Writer  At  tioiue?"  "Oue"  is  bard  to  manago. 
There  is  »  coutttitDt  tenduucy  to  writo  "  Ouc — uu"  ami 
"Onu — tiho"  instoad  of  the  stiff  "One— oue"  dcniuudtd 
by  tiorrecl  syutas.  To  double  oiioaelf  up  as  au  editorial 
"  Wo"  is  equally  itopenuiiisible.  Ho  it  seems  best  to  fol- 
low thu  bliiot  advice  of  a  vetonin  jouruidist — "  If  you 
nieau  I,  wty  I." 

Tbttrcforo,  without  further  apology,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  study  pretty  Ihoronglily  the  reI.itioii  between  written 
Inugnage  and  the  derelapment  of  a  semi-ointe  child  of 
mediocre  ability.  For  n'lx  yRurs  I  have  had  vith  me, 
Knmmer  and  winter,  a  deaf  girl,  now  fonrteaii  yearn  old. 
She  was  made  totally  denf  by  scarlet  (ever  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  She  entered  Hchool  at  Iheageof  ei|jhl,hiiviiig 
received  no  previous  in.stnu'tioTi.  She  retained  lier  baby 
•peecb,  referring  to  hertielf  alwayB  aa  "  Ma" — "Me  waols," 
"  Me  Uke>i,"  vtc.  When  she  came  tu  us  hei  Hpeucli  was 
very  defective.  She  had  lost  several  sonud&.  Tliauks, 
however,  to  the  paiuiitiiking  effotts  of  her  articulation 
leaeber,  liotb  in  and  out  of  aehool  and  often  during 
vucatiouH,  her  speech  is  now  wholly  intelligible.  Her 
lip-rt.-ndiug  is  ouly  fair.  8lie  would,  uudoubtodly,  1>b 
tivday  n  much  better  lip-reader  had  I  devoted  more 
timn  to  the  ac-coiDpliKhment  of  apuauli-rtiadinK  and  le^s 
t«  her  one  and  conipreheuiiiou  of  wriltoa  language.     Her 
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(lAr'tiilM  iiiitl  IliR  )i<nw1  of  tko  school  left  the   choiM 
moOi'Nlii  wholly  ill  m;  liantU. 

Piir  llirnu  renrit  I  UiQfjbl  kor  niftinly  tlirnngh  lip-reail- 
liit{.     'Mi»n  1  fniiiul  mj'Milf  st  thu   partio);  of  the  n-ayi 
Hlio  rmttl  Uiw   lipH   wvll.     I3ul   li»r  written   Iant;aage  we 
\n\at,     lliir  notn[ii'pli(>tiiiioii  of  a  writUtD  or  priuted  page 
avnii   wliim   iDHilo   Up  of   wordg   iiicladed  iu  ber  spokei 
tiKtnliiiliiry,  wim  iiiont  iiiiNntiNfm-tory. 

Twii  wHinww  WKiiii'd  opoii  to  mo,  wither  of  which  woald^ 
Im  followiid  Ity  tho  pupil  with  diligeuce  atid  docility'.     Bj 
KtitilliiiiliiK  thti  Unit  I  hrtd  hnon  following  tlio  girl  proiuisc 
tu  liixmiiiiMiii  i-xpiirt  lip-nrndoi'.    By  tho  timo  slio  arrived 
wiiitimi'M  iwtitlo  Hhe   wouhl,  probablj,    be  able  to  iindei 
ulaiid  with  njiHii  uiodt  of  **  thu  thousntid  nothinp)  of  tb< 
tioiiv"  whioh  tiiiik*'  up  ordinnr;  ronvvrsation. 

WiMtld  *\\tf.  niMo,  1k>  hI>U'  to  coiiipreheud  kamfmitj's 
lar^vr  Hporvoh  ?  Would  Aw  Imiru  to  appreciate  "  the  beet 
Uint  \\*»  I  wii  doin-  ntid  said  iu  th»»  world !  "  Would  she 
tittiik,  ftud  lrai)H(orm  iiilo  actiou  high  or  low  thoughts?, 
'11i<w«  <w<>r»  ftniY«  qui<«tious.  In  nuAwvriiig  them 
n«w»t''H>m'v  1  had  uu  ilfloirvt  lo  exalt  one  metbod  or 
Ml  llti<  »x^vMMO  ttf  luiolhwr.  Th^rs  wen  persowd  ddo' 
«)M«<«ti\uu  of  Ml  «<*»y.  Kappv-f^wluckr  Oaltie  teapecaneBt, 
"WA  a  (nvHiMe  MdTt«M>  local  fwrtntomeot  afler  leftring 
•Aool,  l«  b»  cvwimiImwL  1  Ixwd  boBsatij  aad  pr^yv^ 
hSk$  i«  tkM  eUUV  caw  to  apply  •■  ia>dVw*wJ 

lfl|wiinii  I  lal  iilinwi«tii»i  1 
.  ^pwv  »f»«cK  li|i  iwwKut;. 
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my  Tords,  unconsciously  using  the  same  terms  day  aftor 
(lay.  Eveu  tbeu,  balf  the  time  aeemed  to  be  spout  iu  the 
correctiou  of  8p«ecb  or  in  vain  repetitious  that  made  ns 
bolh  rage  iuwardly  Uke  lie»tlien.  In  »hort,  the  child  wiw 
nnggod  and  tlio  loachor  bore<l  to  tlio  verge  of  distroctioti. 
ImpiUicnco  nl  tbo  alowuoas  uf  a  duuf  child'8  lip-rouding  ia 
uluioHt  till*  vroral,  tim  of  wbiob  a  tejicber  can  bo  guilty. 
But  biimaD  nature  is  proverbiallrsinfnl,aDd  I  confess  that 
the  desire  to  shake  the  child  of  my  adoption,  when  she 
did  not  read  the  lips  qiiicklv,  was  aftt>ii  hard  to  rusist. 

After  the  inatnlliiliou  o!  wrill«u  Imiguagu,  bowuvor,  as 
iitiKtress  of  ceremonies,  oil  went  smoothly.  The  leadeu 
clouds  of  disco ariigenient  lifted  nod  her  meutnl  horixoD 
iriilenetl  infinitely.  The  lesson  could  be  presented  iis  a 
wholn.  New  wurdit  and  pbrOjiOH,  uuderlimtd  nod  rapidly 
explained  by  sigoe,  6tted  at  ouce  into  their  siiburdiuate 
and  proper  places.  Ideas  were  do  longer  crowded  ont  by 
quarrelsome,  ill-bred  consonants  and  rowels.  Tlie  text, 
by  the  free  use  of  signs,  conid  be  illuminated,  at  a  mo- 
EQent's  notice,  by  side-tliiHhes  of  aneodoto,  simile,  and 
iu(>t»pbor. 

It  iB  too  early,  ns  yet,  to  assort  deflDite  results.  Bat 
<lifttinct  iotellecinal,  social,  aud  moral  gain  ba«  cortainly 

BD  made  by  the  change  from  spokctu  lownttenlanguago. 

One  important  result  iu  that  the  girl  han  become  an 
oninivorona  reader.  In  fact.at  one  time  ber  literary  range 
threateu«<t  to  become  too  wide,  as  I  decided  when  I  cam« 
npon  the  following  sentence  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
principal  of  tbo  school : 

"  I  nnderstsiid  the  theory  of  erolntion  and  have  read 
'The  Woman  Who  Did' — a  book  that  b«longa  to  my 
ttioud's  uiothvr."  I  did  not  in  the  lca«l  object  to  b«r  "  uu- 
deratauding"  evolution,  bat  I  felt  obliged  to  request  tier 
Iriutid'a  mother  uot  to  leave  any  more  aualylical  novels 
lying  aronnd  our  promi»ctt. 

Lastsuumer  English  and  general  history,  Soolt'a  pooiry, 
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BDi3  Diclceus's  works  furuielied  a  more  tiealUifal  menial 
ditit.  The  little  girl  possesses  considerable  bumor,  uud 
her  enjoyment  ul  Diukens  vas  intoose.  She  nas  codUo- 
ually  uiskiug  local  applicatiuu  of  hii>  buileMja«  scenes. 
Wbeu  uuu  day  vegetables,  mysUtriou»ty  douuu>il,  appeared 
OD  oar  piazza,  sbo  said  I  was  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  that, 
probably,  my  admirer.  th«  "geatleinaii  in  small  clotbes," 
wiiR  in  onr  ohimney.  Once  when  1  scohled  lier  for  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  louiug  pocket-handkerchiefo,  ahe  remarked 
that  Mrs.  Pipchiu  told  yonng  Blykius  that  children  who 
sniffed  neTor  went  to  Hoavec.  She  oamod  her,  or  rather 
my,  cats  for  Dickens's  characters.  She  wopt  owr  yornig 
Mrs.  Coppcrfield,  Little  ^ell,  and  Panl  Pomboy.  Bnt 
her  deoi>erit  sympathy  fi«emed  ref^erved  for  Sissy  Jup», 
"  the  girl  ubo  wanted  pretty  tbiugs  but  conldn't  ever  have 
'dm."  A  pursonal  chord  was  tunchud.  Uhe  know  lioir 
Sissy  Jupo  felt. 

It  wa»  the  lust  evening  of  our  vocation.  Wu  aut  on  the 
piazita,  both  lueliug  rather  choky  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing from  otir  monntain  home.  Snuggling  closer  to  me,  as 
Ihu  twilight  deepened,  .she  said  :  "  TIuk  hati  been  tho  hap- 
piest summer  of  my  life,  becuuBu  I  am  Charles  Diukcna's 
friend."  It  was  too  dark  to  answer  in  wortls.  But  I 
thought  of  Dickens's  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
wondered  if  any  apphmne  would  have  buttur  pleased  hia 
child-loriug  heart  than  tbu  dovotioa  of  this  little  deaf 
Iii»h>Amerivau  girl. 

When  we  returned  (o  school,  a  friend  asked  her  to  write 
for  him  a  compONitinn  based  upon  her  Dickena  reading. 
She  did  Ko,  having  neither  fommr  abHtntcla  nor  buoka  to 
refer  to.  Her  paper,  dependent  upon  memory  and  wholly 
nncorrecled,  contains  about  two  thousand  words.  The 
books  r(*ad  are  enunn'rated  in  her  opening  paragraph  : 

"  Charhw  Dit-ki-MiK  was  a  great  EuglitiU  writer  who  wmta 
fiftoeu  wonderfully  good  books.  All  of  them  are  tiua  ones. 
1  bavQonly  raad  five  books  written  by  him, '  David  Copper- 
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6el(3,'  '  Domboy  and  Sod,"  '  Nicholas  Xickloby.' '  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,'  aud  '  Hard  Tiiuee.'  TUose  five  books  ai-e 
Terv  iDtoroetiiii;  tad^ed." 

A  syoopsis  of  onch  book  folIov8.  Of  course  nhe  tnakefl 
l^romuuticitl  errors  oud  miistakut)  iu  ttpuUiug.  But  the 
plot,  ill  each  case,  ia  clearl;  oatliued.  Humor  aud  putliue 
,  ara  approciaied.  Thn  large  uumber  of  clianioters  does 
not  coufuac  bor,  ovidentlir.  Tliu  law  of  proportioo  ia 
well  observed.     Ori|;iuiU  comtuouti  »ru  uot  liu^kiti^ : 

"Mrs.  ^tacstioger  wita  the  crossest  iridow  aud  Inud- 

ijf  I  fivor  beard  or  read  of." 

"  iSaWj  nud  8an)pbOU  Brass  are  certainly  very  queer 
people-" 

"  Mrs.  Nicklebv  was  never  more  pleased  tbao  talk  tind 
talk." 

Her  condnaioD  ecboea  the  feeling  of  many  grateful 
liunrb*. 

"  Dii^kens  wak  a  geniiiR.     He  is  my  fnvoriti!  iiutlior.     I 

^lore  him  vuTy  uiuck  aud  I  vfUU  he  Mfara  Htill  Hviug  bucauM 

t  waut  him  to  write  otauy  more  books.     IMckeus  is  one 

of  the  humorcst  authors  that  has  ever  written  oharmiDg 

books." 

An  enviruiiiuuDtuf  writteu  lauf^migo  batt  exerted  a  very 
beneficial  iuHuomte  upuii  the  little  girl's  mautiers  nud 
nonds.  She  lias  gaiued  iu  taet,  kindliness,  and  courtesy. 
The  ritual  of  the  churoh  tn  whiiili  she  belongK — the 
Catholic — eould  Imnlly  havt<  beea  uxplaiued  except  by 
the  use  of  writteu  Inuguni^'o. 

Oar  most  important  work,  however,  lies  not  with  semi- 
nntoa  bat  amuDg  the  cougenitaltydeaf.  Iu  fact,  the  semi- 
nnte,  through  no  fault  of  h'm  own,  neeiuH  uften  to  be  u  ^en- 
oral  coDtre  of  injustice.  Ui»  hurdworkiug,  pntietit  teacher 
who,  by  wrestling!  with  his  chaotic  ideos  and  laugnnge,  has 
miulo  crookrd  thingH  Htrnight,  never  gets  any  credit  for 
the  task.  "  But  he  was  a  semi-mute  to  begin  with,  you 
koow,"  is  tho  oul}'  couunoot  the  world  aud,  too  often,  the 
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teacher's  colloagoes  have  to  offor  when  al]  in  (lone.  The 
con geui tall}-  denf  child  o[  fine  natural  ability  and  pathetic 
iDrlustTj  in  freqiiRotlr  kept  in  the  shade  while  a  featfaer- 
hoiulffd  KHini-iutiti!  claKHtnat^  shnwK  off  to  visitors.  To  the 
Hem i -mutt',  hinineU,  Kchoal  imthnritins  ar<i  often  UDJUst, 
saying,  id  effect,  "  O,  he's  a  Kemi>ii)»ta1  He'll  get  along 
all  right,"  wliL'U,  as  a  uatter  o(  (act,  hy  iuiprnpi'r  Rniding, 
he  is  getting  along  sll  wrong  verj  fast.  The  arguuieuts  of 
tliR  late  Mr.  Htorrs  in  favor  of  separate  toacbiag  for  Bemi- 
mnt«!«  and  the  onugenilally  deaf  have  never  beou  success- 
[nlly  cotulmtted. 

Writtfiu  language  should  occnpy  the  first  place  in  the 
iustructioD  of  the  cong«aitallj  deaf,  Pejcliological  and 
practical  reosooe  for  this  opinion  have  already  been 
tti^od.  The  conteution  in  not  that  we  sihould  invent  new 
exercises  in  written  lan^age.  It  is,  rather,  that  ne  ought 
to  use  more  fully  and  constantly  iu  written  form  the  agen- 
cies at  hand — the  journal,  the  story  and  reprodnctioD, 
the  letter,  the  dt-scripliou  of  pictures,  the  iiuwiipaper  work 
and  the  thousand  daily  opportuuitioa  for  incidental  Ian- 
gDOge.  rruise.advice.andreproofmaybegiven  iuwriting. 
Deafness  is  no  barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  telling  one's 
inouial  syu)|)toinB.  Let  these  inevitable  outpourings  of 
vouug  hearts  bo  miule  in  writing  and  two  ('nds  are  served. 
The  pupil's  emutiouul  nature  and  hi^  intellect  are  both 
beneUtBd. 

Many  teachers  of  the  deaf  keep  up  the  study  of  some 
foreign  langnage^a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
comnieniled  as  au  aid  iu  teaching  written  Eugliah.  In  my 
own  case  the  following  process  baa  been  helpful.  I  have 
tried,  almost  literally,  to  pnt  myself  iu  the  position  of  a 
donf  pupil  Ktruggliiig  with  the  written  use  of  a  foreign 
tong;iie.  Iu  Germau,  Fi-ench,  aud  Ttalian  I  have  insisted 
that  luy  t«acbors  should  allow  me  to  write,  aud  should 
correct  for  mo  each  day,  journals,  practical  aentencea, 
deacriptioQ  of  pif-tnre8,aiid  other  oseroises  exactly  similar 
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to  Uiose  mr  deal   pupils  write   for  me.     The  German 

.  mneter  was  tractable.      He  saw  the  doablo  ntilitj  of  the 

chenie  and  ti,vu]|)atliiM>d  with  it.     Bat  the  Frenchman 

tl>e    Ilnlian    wer«   invrtriaWv  disagreeable  over  the 

'task  of  corrtiutiuu.     The  former  preferred  that  1  sliould 

olintt«r   in  execrable  Frendi,  the  latter  iDsisted   Hint  I 

must  analyze  DaiitoV  "  Inferno"  before  I  could  writo  cor- 

rveotlT  the  deaf  chihl'a  atock  tieuteuce — "  I  went  tu  the  oitj 

•yeslordav." 

But  tn  each  case  I  gniued  my  poiut.     The  result  was 

bpiicflcial  to  myself  and  to  my  pliildron.     T  learned,  as  1 

never  coahl  have  leiiriied  by  any  other  migiiiik,  to  under- 

Mtand   tho  difticultiuH  with    which  my   pupils  were  daily 

icoatendiuf;.     I  learned  lo  honor  the  courage,  patience, 

fjHireeTerauce.audiuilHBtry  with  which  many  deaf  studeuts 

'sneel  and    con(|nor  the  English    language.      One    other 

thing,  too,  I  learned  of  vast  importance.    1   found  out, 

,  ODC«  and  for  nil,  that  in  the  acquirement  of  any  laiigimge 

the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher  must  do  the  main  part  of 

tho  work. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  (hose  days  about  tho  "  ideid 
teacher,"  Accortling  to  the  general  coiicepliou  the  ideal 
teacher  is  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  being  whose  sweet 
uiwiou  it  is  tu  luaku  learning  easy,  plou«aut,  and  luunsing. 
The  ideal  pupil  is  less  clearly  dotiued.  All  pupilM  are 
supposed  to  be  ideid.  In  general,  I  should  aay,  the 
eoupoaite  ideal  pupil's  min<l  might  be  litW  compared  lo 
a  pirK'-woml  tub  into  which  Hut  a^rcenble  teacher,  at 
intcrrnU  between  games,  gently  puum  knowledge  of  milk 
and  water  value  and  eousistency. 

The  true  ideal  teacher,  however,  is  not  a  setilimentnlist. 
He  does  not  talk  mncli  about  the  "  Divinity  within  every 
child."  Ho  aroHSBH  that  Divinity,  often  through  pain. 
He  is  Homutimeit  strict  to  the  point  of  KertJiitr.  He  Ioyos 
his  pupils,  not  gushingly  but  sanely.  They  very  soon 
onderstaud  and  love  hiui.     Over  the  door  of  his  school- 
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room,  oD  its  walls  and,  iuijelibly,  in  bis  pupib'  himrta, 
the  ideal  ttincliur  writcH  l^nrning's  groat,  first,  nod  last 
connuBndiiiuDt:    "Tliua  shalt  work." 

The  readitig-Ufibit  U  nliuost  itivariublj  eatabliiihet)  by  a 
copious  nse  of  writt«D  IftiiguagH  iu  tb«  sclioolrooui.  Tliera 
are  (eacliers  in  onr  rsiiks,  evea  aow,  wlio  assert  tbut 
Sniitli*H  Third  R«ail<ir  in  b««tter  mental  nutriment  for  desf 
cliildreii  Oiau  nelUlultl  Hlurit^s  from  Hotufit  and  Slinkes- 
p«!Ure.  But  the  world's  time-spirit  is  makiug  itself  felt. 
We  are  begiiming  to  see  that  the  greater  uiusl  iuclude 
the  less^tbat  tbe  less  without  the  greater  is  worthless 
and  UDmeaDiiig.  Ou  ever\-  eude,  iu  all  ranks  of  life,  no 
less  amoog  the  deaf  thau  atnoug  thi>  hearing,  Martineua'a 
words  nrc  proring  therasclves  true :  •■  Ho  best  perfonns 
life's  littln  dntieK  wha'te  mind  is  tilled  nitb  high  thoughts.*' 

A  great  toneher,  to  wham  hundroilH  of  men  and  woiuon 
doing  good,  lion«8t  work  in  the  world  to-day  owe  nil  that 
iBbestiu  their  Htos  aud  their  characters  — Thomas  David- 
son—  died  hero  in  America  not  lung  since.  "Mr.  David- 
son at  the  time  of  hun  death,"  says  the  fjondon  Spectator^ 
"  was  nudonbtedljr  one  of  the  twelve  most  k-aruvd  men 
living  ou  this  planet."  For  two  years  before  his  death  Mr. 
Davidson  taught,  without  material  rewitrd,  a  class  of  Kns- 
siiin  Hebrews  from  New  York's  Easl-rtidu.  Hiit  charac- 
terisUo  reply  when  advised  to  popolarize  his  teaching  by 
tlie  ose  ofhumoroQS  anecdotes  and  the  etereopticou  was: 
"1  Khuuhl  fail  utterly  asaiuastcrof  amusRiuuiits.  I  shall 
drill  theHu  boya  and  girls  iu  the  written  ano  of  the  Riiglish 
languuge.  At  tho  riame  time  1  shall  teach  them  the  high- 
est trnthK  I  know  in  the  simplest  terms  I  can  find."  Tbo 
resultn  justititfd  his  trtithod. 

There  exists  in  the  world  to-day  no  more  ablo,  faithful 
and  honorable  body  of  profi»)»iounl  worker:!  than  that 
madi^  np  iif  luftchiMK  uf  the;  dtuif.  Its  meniUers  are,  as  a 
rule,  Indies  and  gciitleuieu.  They  giw  to  the  children 
audLT  their  charge  thoir  love,  luire,  strength,  and  tlie  in- 
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flneucti  «f  fiuo  ptTnonnl  clinractcr.  Ono  other  ^ift  rftmiiiriH 
of  wbioU  our  c^liihirfit  HtHiid  in  iiisv\\.  So  great  in  this  gift 
lliftt  uo  one  word  will  cover  its  meaDing.  We  mfty  call  it 
CQltnrc  or  nppn-ciftfion  or  insight,  and,  still,  wo  feel  we 
have  ooi  propurl^'  dvtiiifd  it.  Miitthuw  Aruold'H  dcfinitioD 
nlritmlj:  qnotcd — "au  npprcuiittiun  of  tbu  be»t  tliiit  Iiah 
\ivi»n  (loue  nud  snid  Ju  the  world,"  is  probnbl/  the  moat 
Ratisfactorr  one  tlint  can  \wi  fnTtod. 

UtiloHH  we  are  L-uutitiutillr  takiug  in  nevr  tlioiight  onr- 
KelTHg,  we  cannot  giTo  culture  to  oar  children.  Whatever 
toncbes  our  highest  inner  life  should  enrirb  aud  (|uickeu 
tbeim.  It  is  the  chief  cliarm  of  Inngnage  teHclting  that 
tlm  teacherV  widest  iotellectaal  iiiterestti  maj  be  turned 
to  practical  nceoont  in  bis  clntisroou]  work.  Our  God-set 
tank,  therefore,  is  to  "  drill  these  deaf  bo^i^  aud  girU  iu 
the  writt«D  use  nf  tlio  ICnglish  Inngnngo  and,  at  tlie  satno 
tinM,  to  tcnoh  litem  the  higlie.st  truths  we  know  in  the 
nnptiwt  temiK  we  can  Hud." 


THE  DEAF  IN  BUSINESS. 


TitF:iiK  ia  nothing  iu  Miix  world  that  L-uKnttvs  tbo  (tttco- 
tiou  of  its  ppoplu  HO  uiiicb  <b(  buKine(*.s.  Everything  de- 
pi'oda  oil  it — the  ut;coc%8urieB  as  well  as  Ibe  luxuries  of 
life. 

Those  who  arc  the  mout  siu^coitiru]  aru  thoso  wim  havu 
the  braius  uml  apociul  tituoas  for  the  particular  work  they 
are  imgaged  id.  As  there  is  uo  elfacl  without  a  cause,  we 
trace  the  canse  to  uilncntiou.  We  bavu  uu  record  io  abow 
that  au  iincducattMl  deaf  pvrsou  has  ever  risen  to  a  higher 
Jado  of  Dsefnlness  than  that  of  menial  eniploymeut,  and 
even  iinw  I  have  in  miuil  nun  nr  two  itistanrtw  who  are 
no  more  thau  living  aud  bri^uthiug  tipuciruenx  of  humanity, 
vitb  DU  mure  object  iu  life  than  a  pet  cat. 
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Itnt  tlinnktt  to  our  kcIiooIs  for  tlie  deaf,  itucli  in«tauc«8 
MFQ  rnre,  ami  tUo  proportion  of  denf  pnnpl«  engfiged  in 
ImHiDeRH  pnnmiitK  is  BlK>nt  tli(>  same  ns  of  thniie  wlio  nin 
lu'iir  mill  H|u>Ak.  Tills  may  appear  to  iiiuny  »  ])ruLU'  lM>ld 
■tntuKieiiL  to  make,  wlioii  it  is  eousiiU'tLHl  Imw  UifliciiU  it 
is  for  a  d«iif-iunt(i  to  nR(]uiro  mi  odncnlioo,  Imt  thoeo  who 
linve  fnllnwod  llio  s(>lionl  papers  cliKitsly  v;\\\,  T  Ante  xiiy, 
Kf^FRti  tliut  luy  Ktnteiueut  is  not  tuo  fiirstretvlied.  Hardly* 
a.  month  goes  by  that  ilotns  like  the  followiug  do  uot  ftod 
their  wnr  into  our  scliool  pnpors: 

"  Mr.  Alvn  .Tofford9,  a  gradunto  of  the  tlliuois  fnstitti- 
tioii,  is  «dititij^  th«  S'tiiffatjinu  Cituniy  Jiteonf,  a  paper 
published  nt  IlliopoHs,  III." 

"  Fred  H'«tiu«yer.  of  St.  Louis,  rutiaiDg  a  tailor  «stab- 
liahineot  on  his  onii  hook,  siiytt  that  his  biisioess  is  exml- 
l«ut,  nnd  that  he  has  had  to  employ  extra  help  to  iue«t 
ortU'ni  on  lime." 

"  III  every  cou^iderable  cttj  oo  the  conttoeat  may  tie 
found  iu  ntw  a  gTC*t  vnrioty  of  priiitiDg  nod  other  presseftl 
boarit^  the  Dauu  of  I.  Bavhrach.  Few  are  aware  that 
lie  rucniTwl  his  elementary  eduoittion  in  the  school  for 
the  deaf  at  l*ragii<>.  He  has  takoo  oat  Dumtroiis  pateots 
on  his  DiimurouH  iurvutions  and  receiretl  a  do2u*o  or  more 
dcrorntinnA,  diplomat,  and  mmlals.  Herr  Bacbrac-h  ea- 
labltshi>)  II  lar^  iiianufai'lury  at  Viouua." 

"I>angla«  Ttlilpn  has  been  commisiqnDert  by  the  Uotld 
of  Aita  aod  CraftA  uf  Saa  Franciaco  to  carry  oat  tho  plana j 
of  llii»  iKxly  in  reariug  a  memorial  foaolaio  ia  memory  of  | 
RoboTt  LonuSteTprson,  the  aorelist" 

"  31r.  Schronlcir,  a  gradoat<*of  the  Mioneiwta  School  for 
Ibe  Doaf,  baa  inrentcd  a  sasb  banger  thai  baa  mat 
with  much  txtttt  aiDoeg  tba  tradft.  H«  masuhotvraa  the 
hugen  himanlf  iu  St.  Paul  and  sells  direr!  to  daalas  or 
iBdividnaht.  Mr.  Srhroedar.  afbir  gnkdnatang  frmn  the 
MiviMBoU  School,  took  a  apecial  bosiDeaa  course  in  St- 
John's  Varninaty  Bear  St  Ooad.  MinDeaota." 
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"  Heni7  C.  White,  of  Boston,  Ims  'cmujulofl  a  book  on 
law  points  coveriug  New  Euglaml  anrl  New  York.  Tlie 
first  thoasAod  edition  of  the  book  was  80I1I  within  it 
month  anti  a  R«con<I  edition  is  beiiiR  gohl." 

"Tlie  ^irnprietor  of  n,  litrgn  book-binding  nstiiblishmout 
iu  Fbiladolphiu  ftuytt  that  he  hR»  employed  at  diflferent 
tiioett  aigbt  deaf  workmen.  He  hiva  fuiiiid  tli(*iii  iadiiHtri- 
ous,  capable,  and  in  erory  wny  as  sntinfactorj'  us  the 
Mverngo  hearing  nian." 

'*Tbe  Tauha(ummen-C<inrUr  (if  lliirrh  I,  1890,  con* 
taiDB  a  portrnil  aud  brief  likotuh  uf  Johu  Pauher,  »  denf- 
tnate  of  Uhlcnhorst,  near  Hninbitrf;,  Germany,  who,  by 
his  nbihty  and  indnstry,  han  riseQ  fi-om  a  hiimblo  appron> 
tiee  to  be  the  head  of  a  Iari;e  lithiM^raphin^  eBtnblishmeDt 
Cuuuded  by  lihufitilf,  au<l  has  roooivtid  thu  dititiuction  of 
feeing  nppointe<l  imperial  Cotn77iis9w»9rfitA.  The  twenty- 
fifth  nQniversAry'  of  his  entcrin({  into  bnsinegs  was  cele- 
brated with  great  feHtirities  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  Jan- 
ury  laut,  many  persons  prominent  in  commerctol  and 
politicAl  life  being  present.  The  Courier  says  that  in  all 
bi8  prosperity  Mr.  Pachor  has  never  withdrawn  liiiiiHolf 
from  sympathy  with  his  deaf  hrethreu,  ttiit  is  always  ruady 
to  leud  n  helping  hand  to  any  of  theiii  who  are  iu  need." 

HolK-ri  H.  Ciraut  wait  ftncli  11  xkilful  worker  in  wood 
Liiat  Hoiuo  time  before  his  ileatii  lie  was  foreman  of  tliu 
Sbervroo«l  Mauufnctiiriug  Cotupany,  at  Liviugstoii  Hatior, 
New  York,  with  fifty  }ii>nda  under  him. 

Mr.  W.  W.  ISnadoll,  wlio  grjtiliiatwd  from  liallandet 
College  iu  '95,  i»  editing  Iho  Middtebury,  Veniiont, 
lieffiater. 

Gerald  McCarthy.  '87.  of  the  aame  Collepe,  was  for 
yearn  Statu  Botanist  and  EtitoinologiKt  for  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Miss  KIHe  C.  Iliiiitington  is  a  photographer  and  re- 
toncfaer  of  great  skill. 

Aloe  Belcke  ia  foreman  of  a  plating  factory. 
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Tlio  new  THriPlT '  of  rod  cnrrant,  now  known  »s  tlie 
"Fny  ProUfin  "  was  Drtginatml  by  a  New  York  dt^af-mute 
namixl  Lincoln  Fhv,  nu<1  front  it  be  r«uliitml  ^40,000  in 
roTultT  tw>fon<  lie  died.  H«>  wiih  au  expert  grape  and 
fruit  cullnrint. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Arnot,  ii  grailniLte  of  tbe  Indiana  TiiNtitntiou, 
hiiH  botin  awnnluil  n  medal  for  bis  exoellent  ini-enliou  of 
a  cnrpft  fasU'uer. 

Albeit  New^nm,  of  Pliiliu!i>lphm,ii  ^ood  mnny  years  ago 
was  faiuniis  for  liitiHlitll  iu  Iilbo^a|i|i_v. 

Mm»  Sarab  T.  AcIkidk,  a  graduate  of  tbe  Bochestor 
Bobool.  at  lh(>  tiuio  of  her  deatb  was  art  teacher  in  a 
proRiiut^ot  »cbool  (or  hearing  ronng  Indies  in  Connectioat. 

Mr.  H-  P.  AruM  won  tbe  distinction  of  prodactng  the 
be«S  drawing  of  a  dcsifzo  for  the  Ontennial  AssoeiatioD 
\ifXt«t  bead. 

Mr.  It.  V.  Wnll  iiiit  Kn«i^ei«(nl  bttmiMfla  nmuaDd  maun- 
(adurer  iu  l'bilA«l«lpbia.  PiL 

Frf<i)  Stover.  o(  Boston.  Mnssaohitaetts,  is  a  eoBtnotor 
and  builder  who«e  work  i»  alwHVs  io  dcaiand. 

Frvtm  Janctf  K.  (laIlah«T'e  book, "  Represeaiati-n-  Deaf 
PenMHu^"  wfffiud  Alfn**!  J.  Lamoreaas,  ContnuH>ir:  Albeit 
P.  Adatna,  CataKifg;urr  in  Ibe  Xati\mal  Msaena  Librarr; 
GyTM  Ch«Bbera«  Clerk  in  Jttdg«  AdTooate  tianei^'a 
OttM.  VaaUtigtaB.  D.  C;  H.  U  Le  P«Tr«.  Omk  tu 
Tnitn!  States  Trra»atT,  W«sbii]«;ti».  D.  C :  Marshall  O. 
Aofaecta.  Cl«rk  in  PrssKM  Ofin,  Waslii^ibm.  D.  C; 
Alhvd  L.  Keot  FowBaa  of  PHstiee  OOc*.  SL  JL^mtiat, 
Fla.:  OondiM  Boric  Jr^  Focvmas  of  Piinti^  OSee, 
Qm9.  m.;  CkwpMMi  L.  B»cIm<i,  Poet  OOoe  CSe«fc,Cfai- 
IlL;  Fndk  P.  iJSbatm,  Sxntary-TnMBv  of 
CMngo  Ommp  Oowpaay;  Barry  R.  Hart  ^--i— ~* 
OmlKt  MaA.  Han  &«a^  CIm^d,  m.;  Cknww  ^ 
ItwJT.  Artii*.  Cbe««.  DL:  Xaw»  L  Smhm,  Oaifc  ta 
X«Mr  CMer  DapufeMM.  Pad  OSea.  Cld(^(aw  IB.; 
I«A«^  HAAvkaa^  Intracfcr  ia : 
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[.Jtidmnnpolis,  Ind.;  Chits.  K.  Sleinweinler,  Chief  Clerk  in 
! Abstract  Office,  tudiauapolis,  Ind.;  Goorge  H.  ^Ileo, 
Ktlitorinl  Staff,  Sioux  City  '/'ribuHc,  Sioux  City.  U.\ 
FntoV  B.  Btinps.  Inanranco  Policy  Writer,  Tipton,  la.; 
Miitthew  McCook,  Publisher.  Dubii<[ne,  Iti. ;  Lester  W. 
Pound,  Foreman  ot  Shoe  Shop,  Council  BltUftt,  I«. ;  B.  F. 
RonuJ,  Ku'litor  and  Publjahur,  Akron.  la.;  Zacbariub  B. 
Tlioinpt^ou,  Fureuiiiu  of  Printing  Otticc,  Council  BluQa, 
la.;  Elliott  S.  WuriutJ;,  Priuttir,  OrinDell,  lu. ;  Joseph  H. 
CartwriRbt.  t'orem»o  of  Harness  ami  Slioo  Uepartmente, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Oltitlie,  Kan.;  Alvis  L,  Hurt,  Arso- 
ciale  t^litor.  Tribune,  Knn.;  EtobiTl  H.  King,  luKurauco 
Agunt,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  J.  W.  Ovcrslreet,  Dealer  in  Mer- 
chaoilise,  Liltlo  Hicliiuiii).  Ky. ;  Archibald  Siiles,  Con- 
tractor iiud  Builder,  I3iitiU'town.  Ky. ;  Harry  U.  Hetison, 
Foretnan  of  Printing  <)ftic«.  Frudnriclc  City,  Aid.;  John 
T.  Tilliugli.tMt,  R««l  Estate  tmd  tnauranco  Agent,  New 
Bwlfonl,  Mhss.  ;  Charles  W.  Ttiiitnitli.  Ocsigner,  Xew- 
buryport,  lliii«a. ;  F.  H.  Flint,  Editor  and  I'nblishei-, 
AagTuttn,  Mich.;  CbnrleH  A.  Giimaer,  Ty[M;«L'ttiug  3I»- 
chin«  C)]>erator,  Orand  Ka|)id«,  Mich.;  Albeit  G.Kent, 
TniTi>1ingSale8Dinu  of  Wiscuuxtu  Cbair  Company,  Grand 
Baplds,  Mich.;  J.  B.  A.  Beuoit,  Bicyclu  Maiinfauturer 
.•nd  Dealer  in  Bi<iycle  Sundries,  Bkukuh,  Minn.;  Cadwal- 
'ladar  L.  Waslibuiu,  Artist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Al- 
bert AV.  Bruuson,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Heidelberg, 
Miss.;  If.  C.  Lcnice,  Mannfacturer  and  Dealer  in  Boota 
and  .Shoes,  HapniUal,  Mu. ;  Misx  Daisy  M.  Way,  Book- 
keupcr,  KaiiBfla  City,  Mo. ;  Harry  E.  Stevens,  Architect, 
M«r«IiBiitvill«,N.  J.;  Jarqnes  Alexander,  Artist,  New  York 
City:  Albert  A.  Barnes,  Clerk  in  Money  Onler  D«parl- 
nont,  Poat  Offipo,  N»w  York  City;  Samuel  Fraukenbeim, 
Foreman  of  Photograph  Gstabliahment,  Now  York  City; 
Jnbn  G.  Snxlou,  Artist,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Frank  B.Gray, 
Maker  of  Opti<>al  nod  Svientido  Instruments,  Allu^ 
gbcDj,  Fa.  ;  .TAmcs   H.  liOgnn,  Microscopiat,  Allcghuuy; 
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W.  E.  niuUey,  Mecluinical  Enyiueer,  Jamestown,  R.  I. ; 
It.  W.  Briiucli,  I>e]iiitv  tii>giHt«r  of  Deodtt,  Xaabvillo, 
Tenn.;  Tliumaa  S.  Marr,  Jr.,  Arcbitect,  Xaahrille,  Tenti. ; 
Xt,  Artliur  I'almor,  llusiuoss  Mao,  St.  T^ais,  Mo. ; 
Jo«  G.  Brj*dloy,  Printer,  HilUboro,  Tox.;  E.  Ugnrt*.  City 
.&rnrkt>t  Mnstor,  Laredo,  Tex.;  Wiliinm  H.  Howard,  Eq- 
graver,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Henry  B.  Plunkett,  Clerk,  Pabst 
Itrrwing  Co.,  Miluaaktie,  Wii>. ;  Cbarles  Keed.  Postmaster,, 
M.oua6liH,  Wis.  Bcsi<.l«s  tbero  ur«  a  good  mauy  uaoiee  of 
|m)miucut  iloaf  pvi-oous  UoIJing  positious  as  teacbora  ia 
iutttttutiaus  [or  the  deaf  and  sereral  dergrtnen  and  an- 
tborek 

I(  all  (be  itera»  like  these  vera  collected,  priat'ed  and 
iKtnml,  tbey  wimld  mitkc  up  a  bufja  book.  What  a  start- 
linfc  amy  of  facte  it  mould  preseut  Id  support  of  tfae  tbIi 
of  th«  cducatiou  of  tbe  deaf.  It  would  show  afawMl  < 
rariety  of  etuploymput  that  the  hoarittg  an  engaged  in, 
from  bookbUcka  to  doctora  aud  lawycrL 

Many  of  tbe  principals  aud  soperiiitoDdeota  of  oar 
vebools  for  tbe  deaf  are  ^MOtaliats  on  deaf-aiitte  edaca- 
tirttt,  and  have  given  Tears  of  stody  tothts  particalar  class 
of  pvople.  They  beiiere  in  L<ducaUnn  in  its  broadi 
neajw;  tb*y  aecorv  th«>  Iwst  t«acb«r»  obtainable.  tb» 
apfMiraiQs  and  aids  lor  dOTeioping  Uw  wiad*  and  for 
tntiuvg  the  hands  ol  tbe  pnpak.  Tbej  do  bxI  ilap  ban ; 
ttMiy  po  futbcr  aad  get  ■sir  aad  »oda«a  bwibBaga  < 
<w  byytiMiic  prinoipiea  '.  Ibair  iBdwtrial  departaeets 
ven^tatch-  mod  fciaiiuw^j  »^iii|niiiil,  m  UmH  ib» 
«m  yw>  <'WiT  iifyui<wiity  pnwflda  to  laara  the  ivdi- 

SneeboMdaoltraalaea  am  libacal     U  An^wre  not 
m  ««  ab«da  bava  m  ae^or  Eke  Do^bn  TBAm  ;  a*^ 


cbwrnm  tike  Dooebcm;  bo 

«ftd  Smoot;   do  Uwyaw  Hbe  Orad; 

^aikMMi  1^  KK  and 
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Hotcfakiss;  Doprendiem  like  Sjlc  niict  Mann;  no  archi- 
tect likt>  Hanson  ;  no  tiuuudor  likt'  Howanl ;  no  business 
men  like  Pncli,  Meiukeu  anil  RegensVxirg,  and  ao  ou 
tlirongii  Ru  endless  list.  The  nbore  n-ill  snttice  to  hIiow  to 
mrhnt  ]i4M('litH  the  <l(>nf  linv*^  soim'il  and  what  in  poHttible 
for  otbunt  wbo  foUuw  in  tlifir  footsteps. 

Often,  however,  we  And  bonrds  of  direction  too  parsi- 
monions.  Every  appeal  of  thw  priiicipnl  or  snporiiiten- 
dent  is  ignored,  frownvd  down  on,  or  HCoflTud  at.  Of 
coant^,  th«sc1ioul  in  crippled,  ilie  pupils  muMtsufler,  and 
the  opportunities  for  aoqniriiig  au  oduoatiou  and  n  trade 
are  reduced.  These  nr«  some  of  tlic  ciLiii^es  wbivh  affect 
tbo  Mfter  life  of  n  ^ood  lunny  deiif  peoph). 

The  "  LoBgue  of  Elect  Surds."  in  New  York  Ciljp,  is 
qaite  remnrkablo  for  the  b);^h  enlliugs  of  its  riioniliers. 
Out  of  something  like  twenty-six  names  ou  its  list  there 
are  two  teiiehem  of  known  ability  ;  one  ettitor  of  a  news- 
paper ;  ou4>  foromnu  iti  u  printing  otitoe ;  unu  publisher 
of  a  paper  ;  two  owners  of  printing  offices  ;  tliree  lunnn- 
(actnrers ;  one  superinteodent  in  a  Inrge  pliotograpli 
••tablUhinent ;  one  owner  of  a  wood-engmving  establish- 
ment ;  one  saleeman  in  a  large  dry-j^oods  bonse ;  one 
dry-gooda  merchant;  one  painter;  ouo  expert  wood 
worker;  one  illustrator  and  photo-ongravor ;  two  book- 
hindors ;  one  tiiglit  walcbtnan,  etc.  Probably  nowhere 
iAuk  is  the  deaf  man  in  business  stadied  to  better  ad\ati- 
ta((e.  Nearly  all  arc  married,  have  Uttppy  homes  and 
growioi;  children.  Socially  they  are  tigreouble,  they  are 
quick  at  ropartee,  and  oujoy  wit  aud  htiuior  with  us  much 
keeuuvHH  a»  the  beet  of  heariu^  piM)ple. 

Not  Ion)!  (tijo  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  deuf 
nonlptor,  Hip[><dit«  Montellio,  who,  on  the  strtjUj^th  of  a 
reooiumoudntiou  from  thu  disliuguisUud  Ututhuhli,  was 
6ii|;aKed  by  the  directors  of  the  Paa-Americnu  GxpositioD 
almost  liH  »t>ori  as  lie  had  landed  on  onr  shores.  For  his 
aervirf3H  ho  in  paid  nearly  ttfty  dollars  a  week. 
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Careful  nbservatiou  discloses  (he  fact  that  mnny  of  tliH 
(ariM|{it  th'fif-iuut«K  ubo  cnnie  to  AnioricB  are  skilled 
BTtiMflita,  ati(}  have  no  tranlile  iu  Keonriiig  reuiuuerative 
onaplovnieut.  It  will  be  remtituberetl  that  whau  Mr. 
•Iac()Ui*H  Loew  came  to  tliis  coiiutr^'  from  Vieoua,  a  good 
many  yimrH  ago.  ho  was  mado  ^nperintondeot  of  a  Urge 
faolury  with  eight  litiiidr(>4l  mi'ii  imder  him,  nnil  yut  be 
know  vi<ry  liltle  o{  thu  Kiif^litih  hiu^uage.  Au  ao  uvidbno« 
of  hiH  Kkill  ill  Ipiilhor  and  pkifili  iiuvtltieg,  bu  shows  with 
pride  niimoroiiH  modnls  and  testiiuooinls  from  oxpoititinn 
utilhorilioN  ill  both  Kurt>|ie  and  Atuerica. 

I  hiivii  ill  oiiiid  a  (ieriuun  deaf-mute  sboeoiaker.  He 
OVDR  hja  shop  iu  Trenton,  and  he  told  me  that  iu  his 
oountr^v  ho  had  to  eerve  an  nppri>tilic«»bip,  at  th«  «Dd  of 
which  \w  vras  given  a  certitioate  of  merit  and  one  hundred 
dollars  to  Mart  out  in  the  world  with.  Such  aid  wouM 
be  desirable  here.  At  a  certaiu  school  io  the  East,  a  few 
yttucB  ago,  a  pupil  ahoncd  such  uttusiml  pruoiiMt  io  china 
pAibtittg  that  bis  toacber  i^eourctl  for  him  a  position  iu 
otK  of  the  beat  china  decomtiiig  establishments  id  the 
cttT.  Uia  work  waa  bigbljr  satiaCactotT  to  his  rmplover, 
b«l  kia  wage*  wvre  neceagnrily  »tnall  at  Ibo  start,  Uardlv 
•Doogb  Io  (MiY  birt  board.  Bfiog  uf  poor  patvnta  and 
nkablc  to  oIoIIm  binsaU  on  »vcb  BMa^re  p*?.  be  was 
cowpeUvd  to  girr  np  hta  pboe^  wbtdi  in  «  few  jeuB 
voald  bave  jivUni  bin  »  oatnfoftafale  incDue.  Had  tbc 
•oltool  bad  a  fnnd  lor  bdpMg  daserrui;  4eai  vosttg  ibod 
tt*  him,  b«  ««ttld  mak  fa*  bri^  ban  b«ad  to  aovtb  as 

I4o»al  kaow  wbetber  the  ofifwrtaMtiiij  in  Eatojie  an 
W»w  ibsa  i»  tbaa  LiiinaliT.  h^  I  do  kMw  tbat  n  ^^ksd 
tlnn>  baa  hw  in  aiMntrara  aa  na|4entscBl  bwNBalor  tbc 
daiit  iitiifci  a  In  «bM4  «w  a  kndiT  far  A*  jmfom  cf 

vaaahi*.  kuaA  I  weafc.    As  aaan  aa  tki^ 

bt<a<Wf  j(r.<ilar*ta.«  pt«.M»a«f,  »—»  jWJImI  far  ib^a.      Hov 


tht  W*HT 
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1  (lo  not  believe*  thul  rnL-llioda — couibiiiud  or  omi — 

have  miicb  to  do  witli  a  deaf  uird'i^  ftucce^n  iu  liut^iiieRa. 

80  loug  as  he  is  0  skilled  workmnu,  nnUer,  and  noiuiciun- 

UoaH.  he  will  nlwnjs  bitvo  plenty  of  work.     Tliut  is  the 

oiiIt  ()Uitlificiition  ncciiAftnry. 

Whutber  tbo  denf  succeed  or  fftil  iu  their  battle  for 

bread,  depends,  iu  a  great  oiensure,  011  tbe  ndvaDtnges 

offered  bjr  tbe  scbools  from  vrbicb  tboy  emnniitp. 

4iKORGE  S.  POUTErt, 
fnttruetvr  in  Printing  in  th«  X*t*  J«r$^  HcAaol, 

Trenton,  Seie  ^ermy. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  MICltOPIIONOGllAl'H  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF.— Ill* 

IS. — The  Measctiemust  op  Hbaiukg. 

I.  The  imp&rtiZtiM  of  thi»  probltm.    3.  Is  the  m,icropf><^- 
nograph  an  audiometer  t 

I.  Thetntatureynent  of  hearing.  The  importance  of  this 
ptabUvu — We  sball  touch  here  upon  auother  aide  of  tbe 
Terjr  complex  probloui  of  iiuricuUii'  iostructiou. 

With  what  papila  will  this  teaching  give  really  useful 
nanlta?  Agaiu,  what  is  tbe  leunt  niaouat  of  heariDg 
Bceessmry  lo  ^ve  the  child  a  sufiicieiit  aural  acquaintance 
with  language  for  him  to  undorslaiid  Kpuccb  un  easily  as 
he  cao  ruuil  it  upou  tliu  Iip8?  For,  in  pasaiug,  let  as 
say  that  u-t^couBider  that  the  oultivHttOD  of  beniiug  ought 
not  to  have  n  wore  reslncted  aim. 

The  vague  bearing  of  a  few  wordH  or  pbranes,  recog- 
nized after  ianntnerable  repetitious,  dous  uot  deserve  the 
hd}oriou»  efforts  which  so  poor  ao  acquisitioo  iurniiably 

COHtB. 
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ThU  qiuiHtion  of  the  detortninatioii  o(  the  starling  point 
In  tli»  iiiliiiitely  VAried  ca8«s  of  iLiiricuIur  itistruution  in  of 
groat  iDlportnuco.  Its  solution  should  hnx'e  the  resolt  of 
H|>iiriiiK  ourtRii)  LiMicliora  Httetnpl»  wliicli  mui^t  prove  uu- 
fiuitlul  boL'uuhv  ut  thtj  iusuffiyieut  lieoriug  power  of  tlio 
Htibjeot ;  it  woulil  sive  to  otberft  tho  u«co«8ftry  coDtidenca 
— biuti'il  upon  clrtiirly  (Uitiued  obaon'ntioiis — to  nadertake, 
In  ciMi-M  nt  pritHotit  doubtfal,  oxercises  destined  to  bo 
uniwDitl  wHIi  nucoLtis  ;  it  would  )Hit  nu  eml,  finally,  to  tlia 
omin  iu  natimatiiig  tlie  henriog  i>ower  wbicb,  iu  arous- 
liiK  uubuuiiibHl  liiipiw,  hiivo  up  to  thiit  tiiuf,  by  n  vory  unt- 
anil  rvNctiou,  tluuc  i:«)nMidt>rablu  biiru)  lo  the  ever-reuur- 
ring  quwHtiou  of  tbu  oultivatiou  of  beariae  iu  deaf-mutee. 

Wn  nolire,  for  instance,  in  a  pnblicatiou*  otht-rwtKc 
vury  iuU'nwtiu^,  uud  coiutu^  from  a  man  kuumi  fur  bu 
wriUuf:*  on  tbiH  »ubjoct.  tbe  cnse  of  »  atmpUUly  iltaf 
cbiM  who  sQccoodMl  abs«>lutety  aft«r  two  aud  a-hall 
mouthH'  fxerc-tant  with  lht«  Toice  aloD«  (ten  minutcts  a  day) 
m  diMiuguishiutj  tbcvowbi  a,  e,  i,o,  uv,  aa  abio  tbe  couao- 
oaul*.  ^.  *.  <»,/,  V,  «.  r,  A 

In  tb«  SKM*  work  thct*  !•  MtoUwrofaetrrmtioocoDoeni* 
tan  *  ii«if-KVI«i  ilatmltj^  deal  boa  birtli)  who.  in  almai* 
tb«  aan«  Iob)^1i  of  titoe,  became  abl»,  ihanka  lo  exorctaea 
ooatuwn)  «v«rj  Uajr  i\>e  iwuty  ouBntiM,  to  canr  ou  «ugr 
e(WT«nalioBft  liknM|^  tbe  ear. 

INpMiMfes  albctod  bv  A«W  WiM^riMM  Uvo^  to  the  pool 
at  Wwi^  «|w«ckr     We  tkoi^  1^1  amtk  wut»de»  be- 

iMgwt  to  otlMr  tuM»  afavn^y  '" 

OmI  libvT  ntt  Mt  rtimm  ma  m 

tM  (»  tki»  W«i.  wUefc  nil     ■Hghlia  tke  lulk   ol  tbe 
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to  tl)i»  iuMlructiou.  Ami  lliie  uspIuiuB  oertaiu  wooderfat 
reftdlts,  AS  ulso  tlie  loug  bileuces  wliicli  iitvtiri«bl}-  (otluw 
nncli  L'ases. 

Ill  renlttv  we  lack  an  iDhtrmnrnt  of  meiisure  wbicli 
would  CDiiblt-  a»  to  deluiuiiuo  usiictly  tlio  tituoiuit  of  beu'- 
log  iu  tliu  subjects  under  experiment. 

2.  J»  the  uiienrp/wnoffrapA  an  audimnetcr  ? — The  inicro- 
phonograpl),  as  we  know,  has  been  propnsod  to  supply- 
tbiti  Hurions  ueed.*  It  wkm  thoiiglit  to  fiitil  in  tliift  iu^tru* 
uieol  ttio  perfect  autHouietKr,  mo  ua^erl^v  desired  \>y  the 
tmcUura  of  ibe  deaf.  Were  we  at  bist  n.bant  to  nee  a 
little  exactDesa  and  scientific  honexty  penetrate  into  tliis 
domain  of  tbecultiTfiliou  of  tliebenring,  too  (r«queutly  agi> 
taled  bv  ciuutnir}'  opiniunn  uud  reeiprocal  accusatioDs  of 
aliarlatauism  or  iguonince? 

Tou  must  uot  expect  that,  after  au  alreaily  long  diHcna- 
sion,  1  sball  trent  here  of  the  davelopinenlH  which  the 
qtwsUon  of  the  tueaHure  of  hearing  allows.  It  will  Bufiico 
to  aaj  that  a  truly  mathematical  audiometer  ought  to  fur- 
oish  elemonle  of  determiuation  iudopendoiit  of  the  idea  of 
titne  and  place.  Thus  it  is  that  the  meter  haa  the  Ksme 
taIoo  id  PariH  as  in  Vienna,  for  instance,  aud  that  this 
anil  of  measure  represented  ten  veare  ago,  as  it  dooB 
to-day,  the  wull-doftned  distuiico  which  each  oao  of  u» 
knows. 

Thti  microphoaograph  unfortiiuatelj  doee  not  have  a 
iiait  of  measure  of  inteaaity  which  would  enable  us  to 
DOmpare  (iu  regard  to  the  rt-lative  amount  of  hearing  of 
tbe  aabjetitn  expurimeutud  on)  the  ub»urvatious  uiade  or 
to  ba  made,  aud  which,  in  addition,  would  give  us  a  meaoa 
of  judging  exactly  the  progress  aouompUsbed  iu  the  actual 
heariug. 

■  "TIm  appiinttta  mcunrc*  il««fB*M."— Dr.  Labatde  fa  TrfMine  VMt- 
vb.  Dvcainber  3U,  1896. 

"Tlw  niaiopbonoKnipli  tonat.  at  tlii  Mtuo  tim*.  »  moH  miMitiva 
M4loiuelet."-JtraAity,  Da«amlMr  »&,  IHyT. 
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TliH  nniiiKlK  ri^intitnrtl  upon  Hit)  wax,  Iming  origiimlly  of 
(III  uru/di-.runuetl  intrunity,  uiinuot  liti  uiciiHiirL'tl  niix^r  tin; 
lamlilU'utidU  linit  buoii  ruceivotl.  Thus  the  A  wliicli  I 
iniitirtlrn  ii|kiii  llie  t-jliiwler  wDiild  Imvo,  in  repetition,  a 
(lifTitrmit  inluiiMiljr  from  lli»t  vrlilcli  would  result  from  the 
ro^intiM-iuK  nf  tlit>  Kiinin  vowel  made  hy  nnotber  instructor, 
uiid  r(i|ir<iduRfld  Ity  iiu  txjiinl  iiiiaiitity  of  electrical  current. 
It  \*  hi'foi'u  tlio  ro^iHtry  lliiit  we  onglit  to  measure  tlie 
(itiuiiil,  wlioHii  iutuuMitv  viiries  uecosaarilv  in  diflereiit 
imrMuuH. 

Ill  till)  Ini'k  of  u  ineiisiireit  gfl*tntl,  does  tlie  microplinun- 
|{ra|ili  (uniiitli  ur,  for  our  o«n  penioual  eitperimeulu,  witb 
HttuudH  of  Vtjijte<t  in^«iimVyw>iick  could  serve  ub  as  amoaDS 
of  I'Oli) puriHOii  ?  Not  at  all,  for  the  successive  repetitions 
ninde  li)'  tlu^  NHliie  rev;i^tv<'  ^ro  often  given  with  very  uu- 
(><)unI  iiUeiDiity.*  We  i»hnll  couie  buck  to  thiti  question 
\«,V^x  ou. 

S^iiuf  (oHohen  baT«  brought  forward  (from  the  point  oi 
vitfW  of  tliv  maMmr«  of  hvariug)  the  possibility  that  tlie 
ttuon^l^iouuftraph  miglit  iDtrodace  into  the  olass.  without 
\>lwtaolt.<«sd)flei^ul  iiit)»icAl  instruments  and  noi&es  of  every 
kiud  witioh  it  i»  mvtrv  or  Ivee  <i!«»T  to  ioflvribe  npon  th« 
ryltuttvr.  ^Ye  thiut  that  tlii»  would  be  of  no  practical 
beat^  In  a  word,  w«  are  of  on«  accord  in  bvlieviogtliat 
|vu)>ilK  inv-wjMblv  of  tMCvHvtS)^  a  lood  toko  will  nwet  de- 
itw  any  rval  |!trttfit  (rooi  Mttwahtr  ittfltiraclMO.  Of  «hak 
«w>  tft  it  to  tiT  la  ■M«Atttw  a  Jajtrce  o(  hcAria^  which  tna»4 
rMwuift  wmIiw  ?  Tb*  «ttMi|ik  wooU  b«  Tsia, 
oTar.  »i»c«  in  onW  la  ■Jxt  a  eaa^wskiTe 
■I  wwild  W  Afcvown  to  MPiMwwf.  al  Iko  oaiflf*.  tbe 
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»iiy  of  tlie  sonnds  which  one  wiRhes  to  register  ou  Lhe  wax. 
Au  inip{>!thiblt>  thio^,  ua  we  kuow. 

WithJu  th«  limito  of  the  humau  voice,  it  is  possible  (or 
at  to  obtnin  niarlcpdiliffercDcosof  intoDsity.eitbcr  through 
the  TuriMtioD  of  thn  forvo  nf  eniltwion,  or  from  our  iiear- 
Dt^BH  to,  or  clitttnDce  from,  llie  ear  u(  the  Kubjevt.  These 
ineaDfi  furnish  ub,  it  i&  trae,  only  iQAdeqiiate  resnlts.  Un- 
fortuoAt«]y  the  reenllB  froiii  the  microphooograpb  are  no 
inorfi  cxfict. 


v.— ADVANTACES  which    HIOOT   BESIJLT  FROM    TJIE    ITSE  OF 

•nit.  MicuopKOKoauArii,  oh  Tim  PiioNooiuni,  in  Ac- 
RlCCUil  Teacuisq. 

Viti  hnvu  hitborto  coDfiiderml  the  microphonogrttpltotily 
in  the  triple  pHrt  which  has  been  atixigned  to  it,  URineljr : 
lit,  curing  (lenfuo&B,  or  at  leiiat  conaideraUy  increasing 
the  pover  of  /ifarintj  ;  2(1,  teaching  atticulatio»  to  deaf- 
niuti^  throngh  lhe  nur  ;  3(1,  nerving  an  an  in»(r»niient  of 
mtasuremerit  for  eKtitnatiiig  keenaesnut  lieanng. 

Via  bare  uot  been  able  to  uphold  the  opinion  uf  the 
inveDlurs  of  tbti  wittrophouograph  on  those  ilifforent  poiuts, 
Bor  to  8b«ro  their  hope  contjemiDg  the  use  of  this  instrn- 
mont. 

It  te  neceeaary  to  conc^lnde,  therefore,  that  there  ia  no 
Dite  for  tlie  uiicropbouograph  in  our  schools?  8ucli  is 
nut  oar  opJDion.  Hnt  wo  think  that  the  desire  has  boon 
to  give  it  too  great  an  importance.  A  very  uatural  ^^rror, 
aft«r  all,  and  one  which  comes  from  the  earnest  wish  that 
the  instriimcut  way  be  of  use  oud  profit  to  oar  pupila. 

In  our  opinioQ,  the  micro pbonogr»ph  (or  tbo  phono- 
graph) will  tiud  its  field  iu  thu  roatriotud  but  uot  uuiuipor- 
t*at  domain  of  auricular  instruction. 

Wo  kuow  that  acoustic  exerci&ea  /hflvr  step  by  step 
the  teaching  nt  nrtlcnlntiun  given  by  touch  and  by  »ight. 
Ertm  ou  thia  ground  we  givo  the  first  plnoo  tu  the  uutnrui 
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voice,  which  u  more  clear  and  intelligibla  than  the  Honti 
of  the  micropLouugrapfa.  Speech  as  it  comes  Trom 
mouth  of  the  teacher — is  oot  that  what  w«  propoite  that 
the  ear  shall  hear  ?  Devices  for  repeatinf*  foruiiih  an 
imitation  of  Ihin  natural  pheoomenon,  which  npparoully 
will  be  brought  uearer  and  nearer  to  the  origiDol,  hat 
uhicli  will  never  snqiass  it,  at  least  in  reapeot  to  utear- 
uesK  of  proDuricialiou. 

The  "natouiatic  talker"  will  reproduce  a  great  numbe^f 
of  times  the    words    and    phranea    ori^nully    taught  by 
meauK    of   the    voice  aloue.      Without    fatigue    (or  tho 
toachur,  it  will  mitko  tho  auditory  images  precise  and 
stroDgthou  them  by  this  rep«titton.  ^| 

ItisJQMt  to  aild,  fiuHlly  :  la:.  That  the  micropbobo- 
grnpb  land  alao  the  phouograjdi  and  certain  acoimtic  oar- 
tubes)  gives  the  possibility  of  addre<s«iDg  two  ears  simul- 
ti^ueously,  and  couuoqaoutly  of  cultivating,  if  ueetlfu], 
the  hoariDg  of  both  at  a  time. 

Sd.  That  the  apparntus,  however  Uttlo  tho  quality  of 
its  repetitious  can  be  improved,  offers  the  adrautage  of 
making  known  to  oar  pupils  tho  iodividual  differenceaof 
timbre  of  whiuh  the  huuinn  voice  ib  cnmpOKcd. 

ThoHO  very  eDcouragiug  reealla  shouUl  bring  to  the 
akilful  inventors  of  the  iuicrophouo[;rap)i  the  Biucurs 
praise  and  warm  thanks  uf  every  person  who  is  iutareated 
in  our  work  of  teaching. 

Wo  wi>iild  also  esprusB  to  Dr.  Laborde  our  deep  appru- 
oiatiou  of  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  learning,  always  at 
our  service,  or,  I  should  say,  the  service  of  our  pupilg. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  co-opemtloa  of  so  much  good 
will  and  such  persuveriug  efforts  contributu  to  the  prog- 
gress  of  our  uielh<H)ti.  .\  IJrat  st«p  might  be  taken,  iu 
this  way,  on  the  day  when  the  microphouograph  wonld 
unablv  a  ct^rtaiii  number  of  onr  pnpiln  to  hear  the  sound 
of  their  own  voicHS  with  suiticieut  clearuuss  at  f/io  very 
ivuiaat  when  it  was  inscribed  upon  the  cylinder. 
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VI.— The  defbots  ok  tbb  &[icHopuoKoun\i-H  from  tuj: 

POINT  OP    VIEW    OK   AUBICULAR   IsSTBUOriOH    IS    LARGK 
BOBOOLB  FOR  TUB   DEAF. 


As  far  HA  wo  know  tbn  iuAnimoul,  it  s«i«ms  to  us  to 
falbl]  Dulv  itn|)erfeotlj-  tlio  Deeds  of  the  present  metboda 
iu  lurgo  ftctioolm  for  the  deaf. 

In  tiie  Krat  plac<i,  tlie  TnaDtigeiuont  of  it  ittquitu  delicate. 
The  i|militv  »ud  this  iutcnuit^'  of  the  souud  rejiroducud 
depeud  upou  the  exact  position  of  the  peLcil  iu  the 
groove  At  the  time  of  registering,  and  one  cannot  obtalu 
a  good  renalt  in  thin  rnHpoot  except  bj  snaceHtiive  attempts 
uid  hr  n'peatod  nnd  troubloHOuo  turniugs  of  the  Kcrew. 
Tbi»  preliuiiuary  upmatiun  is  soiuutiuiea  very  uuuo^iug. 
The  loss  of  tiioe  wluch  results  from  it  would  uot  be  con- 
sidcralilt*  if  the  pencil  could  be  kept  in  the  same  pince 
nntil  tlie  end  of  theuxut'L-iseH.  ['ufortuiiatuly  Ibo  uecei^Kity 
of  readjiutiag  it  oft«u  ououni  iu  the  cuurae  of  the  name 
retain t«<riug,  and  it  is,  of  coursa,  also  uecessary  at  each 
change  of  cyliiiderH. 

Couaider  moreorer : 

1.  The  thouKHud  precantioiis  which  must  be  token  in 
mauapu^  tbo  rullors. 

2.  The  little  ttccideiits  of  mnchioery  which  may,  at  any 
uinate,  hinder  the  working  of  the  appanitus. 

3.  The  difficully  iu  obtuiiiiug  good  intiuriptioas. 

1.  The  iiuputi)iibility  for  Llit'  instructor  to  go  back 
promptly  and  precisely  to  such  parts  of  a  word  or  phrase 
W  have  uot  Wen  well  learned  b^'  the  child,  and  t)io 
nttorauce  of  wbieh  uhould  be  accented,  prolonged,  varied, 
or  repeated  in  maor  ways. 

6.  Tbe  Deccssity  of  having  many  registers  in  order 
iLut  the  pupil  may  nut  learn  I>y  heart  the  word»  and 
pbruHvii  iuftcribed  on  tbe  wax. 

6.  Tbe  great  expense  which  is  entailed  by  the  repairs 
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of  the  DiachiDe,  tbe  piii'cbase  and  repUoing  of  the  cylio- 
der.s  »ik1  the  care  of  tbe  nccatunlnteil  pnr1«. 

These  are  the  principal  criticiKiiiR  whluh  Hre  to  be 
made  upon  tlie  eppiiriitiis,  from  the  exolusire  point  of 
view  of  onr  espGriuiouts  with  it.  It  ifbs  uecessnrr  to 
enuiiiornte  thotn  hero,  id  order  for  you  to  know  exiietly 
unci  fnlly  the  nutiirH  of  the  iisb  to  whioli  the  microphono- 
graph  (oi*  tht)  uiiuple  pliouo^raph)  could  be  put,  ia  tUa 
fturiculnr  instruction  of  some  of  tho  partiaUy  deaf. 

Tilts  modest  plflco  c<>rt(iitily  is  not  that  u-hich  thoy  had 
hoped  tn  800  it  hold  in  our  suhooU,  siucc  they  proposed 
"  to  niulortake  iiud  comjilete  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
upon  a  new  basis,''*^  and  to  eabstitnte  for  our  methods, 
called  oxporimoutal,  a  ucw  method  Bolidly  based  upoD 
tlio  discoveries  of  acicnco  within  tho  domiiiu  of  pliysiology 
atid  physics. 

Mu^t  we  owu  that  wo  are  always  searching  in  tbe  uu- 
meroDs  writing  on  this  subject  for  theoretical  opioioos 
or  exporimuutul  obttorvatioos  of  u  kind  to  Hurvo  as  a  bruis 
fc»r  tho  purfiicliii^  of  our  method  ? 

Id  Huricidar  iiist motion,  whethoi  tbe  voice  alone,  the 
iicnnatic  par-tubes,  or  llie  micro|thouognipli  be  nfic<l,  the 
(•fTecls  producml  on  the  ear  of  tito  deaf  are  nlwiLys  nf  thu 
■tauiu  order.  Su»;i:«sa  iu  tho  ediirtition  of  the  hearing 
depends  at  ouce  on  the  degree  of  hearing  possessed  by 
the  sabject  under  experiineot,  and  on  the  metliod  more  or 
less  logical  which  In  usetL 

The  first  of  bhi;se  two  fuctoi-s  is  beyond  our  iufluonce. 
As  to  the  method,  that  cousista  at  present  more  iu  tbe 
choice  aud  gradntioD  of  the  phonetic  exercises  practiced 
by  the  special  instructors  than  iti  the  use  of  an  instrn- 
ment  for  heariuK,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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*  "  The  edaeftUcm  f«r  dflftf-mat««l  !■  sbaut  to  bo  unitortokva  kad  «am- 
|il«leil  ou  ■  hew  tiMis."— Dr.  LaUurd*.  iu  Ttibnnt  MMtealt,  Janoar;  36, 
18118. 


"le  choice  fij" /mpitt  itiui  the  renuUs  vhtahi&l  wil/t  tAe 
,!itierojrhonoyrajtA. — W(> have experimeuled  with  tlie  luicro- 
pbonograph  od  u  group  of  oiglit  pupils,  iuc^ludiiig  some 
B«[ni-(lonf,  some  vcrj  dodf,  and  some  toliilly  dotif  or  con- 
udore<1  ns  kucIi.  The  Hrst  liavo  oii8tiy  rocngnizod  tlio 
ref(i8t«re<l  wordK  nnd  phntReit.  The  ]>upils  of  the  st^cond 
olaM  (y^Ty  d«af)  have  eucewdciJ,  after  long  efforts,  lu  dis- 
tinfniisbirig  8omo  words.  With  the  denf  of  the  lant  cIasa, 
tbftro  bare  bc«u  Almost  no  results. 

2.  Cornpttrotuit  txpfi-ivitnle  v^ith  (he  ffficc  alone. — 
Bimilar  experiments  bj  means  of  the  roicc  atone  od  5 
second  gronp  of  pupUe,  compi-isiog  the  muw  olemeutn  of 
htioriug  as  the  first,  bavo  given  r«f«tilts  d<'L'idt-iIlvKupt>rior 
to  those  which  were  obtaiued  by  tho  iiau  of  tliu  iustrti- 
ttivnl. 

3.  Developtnent  of  tfic  kccnncHs  of  hearing. — Keenness 
of  bearing  in  vBch  pupil  did  not  Htruiu  to  \w  duvulnped 
lnjvoud  the  narrow  limits  which  hnvtr  uevor  b«eu  overcome 
iu  the  various  cnses  of  anriciilar  instrnction. 

4.  Anatytimt  rfercinti. — Oii  acroiiut  of  tho  defective 
repetition  of  the  regibttTcd  nonudts,  it  uim  difVu'uU  for  on 
to  pmctice  on  the  apparatus  niialytical  esercJHes  vouaist- 
iug  of  vowels,  consonauttt,  and  svllables  deprived  of  all 
meaning. 

5.  Effect i-fihe  mod{f\cution  ofiound. — Siucu  the  micro- 
phonograph  has  a  greater  intensitj  than  it  is  possible  to 
ot)tHiii  hv  the  voire  in  speaking  cfoso  to  the  ear  of  the 
satiject,  the  <]Da1it;r'  is  verj  uiuebanical,  and  it  is  ilifTicult 
to  undenttaud  the  words  and  phrases  reproduced.  TIiik 
drawiMtck  seems  to  increase  in  proimrtion  as  the  iQt«nsity 
is  raised. 

6.  A/iiniigtinetU  of  ikf  appanUnt. — Tlie  management  of 
the  apparatus  occasions  a  considerable  toss  o(  time.    On 
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tho  other  bnnct,  tbd  aetaiU  ii]«cbaTiism  does  not  permit  of 
revievriug,  with  prcci»iuu  uml  ru|>i<lity,  tht-  piirtis  of  a 
word  or  phrase  wliicli  have  not  beeo  learued  nt  the  first 
licnriDg. 

7.  Claii9  teaching. — Tbo  diflttroucoH  wliicli  exist  among 
pDpils,  both  in  I'eg&rd  to  hDariii^;  aad  kDowlcdgo  of 
]ai]p;iiAge,  greatly  limit  thu  bonefitH  which  might  attend 
the  prnctice  of  class  teaching. 

From  the  above  it  fnllows  that: 

{a)  Without  tbo  aid  of  i\\o  methods  actuallv  employed 
already,  the  microphoiionraph  would  bo  of  no  use  in 
teaching  articulation  to  ihts  deaf. 

{h)  It  will  not  give  n  larger  number  of  pupils  the  benefit 
nf  Imring  tlioir  1i«ariiig  cullivntRil,  hh  it  can  be  used  onir 
with  thdNu  cliiKtrcn  mIio  already  pntiti«;Mif  a  conHtdernbte 
amuuut  of  heariug. 

(e)  Used  alone,  it  would  limit  rather  than  widen  the 
field  of  auricular  in8trnctiait  in  rogard  tn  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  phonetic  dilTureDtiatioiis  whicli  are  propotied 
to  be  made. 

{d\  The  microphouogrftpb  may  be  used  iu  certain  pasbk 
to  repeat  exercises  in  hearing,  already  made  by  the  voice 
alone;  but  the  latter  ought  alwayn  to  have  the  first  place, 
and  Bnpply,  an  far  au  pottsiblB,  all  now  acquiaitious. 

Thoee  coneluaions  were  unauimously  adopted  by  the 
Doninjittt-'o. 

H.  >IA.ItICHELLE, 

fiutrvdoT  in  tAt  yatittnat  FiuUtvUon,  I'arit,  Franem. 


ADDITION  AND  SUBTlt  ACTION  FOIt  UECUNNERS. 


In  t«actiiD(;  cbildrco  tlio  furidnmenlal  riilus  of  aritbtuutic 
tkere  ia  uotbiog  aa  CKSftatiitl  am  thurougliDuHS.  Tot  tbe 
lack  of  tbis  i»  tbe  bei^ettiug  aiu  of  Aoierican  ediiantionAl 
luctbodfi — lniLh  lieariiig  and  Aeat.  A  good  luiiny  pupils 
UTti  harrjitig  niong  to  atlTanced  ctini'ses  in  aritbniMbio 
wbeu  lb«y  sboiilil  bo  uiaateriDg  tbu  lowor  uiium.  Tbo 
writer  once  kuew  of  &  college  grudiiaLu  wbo  was  unable 
to  add  «  simple  column  of  figures  witbout  reBorting  to 
tbi.*  labnriouH  oprraticn  of  coiiDliiig,  thns  conHuming 
uiinaUiHof  valnablu  time,  where  ati  ordinary  Hcbonl-boy, 
properly  trained,  oii^ht  not  tu  have  required  more  Ibivu  n 
few  BecoodB.  Yet  tbia  prndnale  was  well  verst'd  iu  algebra, 
trigonoiuetrr,  and  the  hipbHr  hraiKrlifls  of  matlietimtics. 
Nor  in  tbiit  an  exceptional  case.  A  cunsfiil  inquiry  will 
show  Ibere  me  bundrudx  of  youug  men  nud  wouiou  wbo, 
wLeu  euufroiited  witb  figures,  bait  and  stumble  in  tliuir 
work  simply  beranse  they  were  not  given  tbe  proper  drill 
in  the  eleuientary  braiicbeH.  Of  voiinta,  the  fault  can  be 
remedied.  But  that  Is  ito  ao&wer.  It  never  Kbould  have 
ot'ourred  iu  tbo  6r8t  place,  and  could  have  been  avoided 
bad  tberi?  lieon  proper  training  and  drill  at  tbe  staH. 

Iu  order  to  obviate  all  Kucb  fanllH,  and  that  tbn  pnpiU 
ill  the  lii^h«r  grades  might  bu  tiuiu-Kavers  an  well  nn  ex- 
pert*!, tbe  following  method  baa  buuu  pursued,  fur  the  last 
six  jmvrs,  in  teiLcbiug  simple  addition  and  subtrnclioD  to 
bsgiuuerH,  and  witb  miirked  Huceetiii. 

The  teacher  is  confronted  with  a  tdauH  of  beginnerB. 
Whatever  idea  of  aumbors  eivcli  or  any  of  its  members 
«ntertaiu  nitiiit  bo  vagne  and  indofiDito.  Tbe  toacber 
muHt  stand  in  tbe  plaoa  of  tbe  book  to  the  <?hjldrcii,  tak- 
iug  tliora  very  alowly  from  one  oitmber  to  tb«  next,  aud 
keeping  ia  mind  the  following  priuciples  : 
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1.  All  knowledge  of  mimbers  must  rest  ou  actual  ox- 
perieDce.     Hence  the  necessity  of  object  tencliing. 

2.  Tlie  iiHe  of  ol>ji>ctK  luiist  ont  be  cDntlniietl  ttm  lonf{. 
Tiie  fuets  in  tli«  immb«r  S  are  discovered  by  the  child 
thronglt  hiiudling  eight  thiugs,  sacb  as  books  or  pencils 
or  HplinUi.  bnt  he  innst  nftcrwsrd  lenrn  to  think  of  four 
twos,  or  two  foiirw,  or  oue  six  and  one  two,  or  one  five 
and  oue  three,  without  h»viug  tlie  ohject-t  before  him. 

On  the  t^ijiehor'a  doak  «ro  ton  books  and  a  box  ot  apHots 
OT  connteni.  One  book  is  taken  and  thrown  down  hy 
itKelf.  Tlie  leacbi^r  |>i>iutB  tn  the  (!onntots,intiiiiitting  tlmt 
the  children  are  to  disooTer  the  number  ot  counters  eqnir- 
nlciit  to  one  book.  The  process  is  repeated  with  tvo 
books,  requiring  two  coautotB  ;  throe  books,  throo  coun- 
ters ;  and  so  ou  until  the  ten  bonks  hare  been  thrown 
down  with  ten  eonoters  beside  them  to  represent  the 
uuuiber.  The  children  will  make  these  discorerioe  vrith 
keen  delight. 

Kov  comes  the  interesting  part — uiisoellaneoiis  exor- 
cises in  counting.  l>iffur(;ut  tiiinibt>rn  of  book^  are  thrown 
down  iu  sncncssion,  and  each  luombur  of  the  ch^A  is  called 
on  iu  turn  to  put  down  au  equal  number  of  couut«rft. 
After  drilling  in  this  luuuuer  until  pupils  are  tliorotit^hlv 
familiar  with  numbers,  the  usorciiio  is  vnried  by  seutling 
pupils  to  the  large  slates  aud  requiring  them  to  draw 
straight  lines — thus,  |  |  |  — to  correspond  to  the  num- 
ber of  books  or  other  objects  shown  them  by  tlie  teacher. 
A  good  idea  is  to  let  the  pupils  iu  turn  piny  tuiK-hur.  The 
interest  is  thus  kept  up. 

The  next  step  is  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  uso 
of  figures.  Tu  do  this  begin  at  tlio  b^giuuing.  One  book, 
one  counter,  one  straight  lino  corrospouds  to  the  figure  1. 
Two  books,  two  counters,  two  atraight  Hues  to  the  Bgure 
3,  and  so  on  up  to  10.  Show  three  ohjcctn  and  ask  the  pu- 
pils to  uxpresK  the  uuaibcr  iu  ligureg.  Komc  will  write  8, 
others  o,  aud  still  othersa  different  figure.     Care  must  bo 
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t&kea  to  correct  all  crrora.  PcraoToro  in  this  oxomso. 
llcverKo  lliu  proctisa  by  wrltiug  tigures  ami  askiug  tlie  chil- 
dreo  to  produce  or  show  tlie  uiimb«r  of  ailicleti  euclj  Sp^ird 
LBtauds  for. 

"  Prkctic«  njiikoA  perfect,"  TLorofore  fefian;  itBVIEvr, 
RE\TEW,  uutil  HatiHlltMl  pupiU  are  nt  liotue  in  the  use  of 

Addition  is  the  next  step,  llegin  by  tescliiagthu  com- 
plumvutnrj  conlaiilM  of  each  ouiubcr,  tliiiB  :  Ouu  buuk  ia 
ptuced  on  tho  tuiiclierV  dusk  with  ouo  couutur  b«side  ifc. 
Ritpri-dL'iit  the  book  by  tb«  tiiiiuber  1  ou  the  le»cht^r'8 
slftie  and  the  counter  by  a»iiiall  di^it  (1 )  to  the  right,  tbiiK, 
1*.  Call  atteiitioD  to  ttie  fuct  that  tberit  im  but  uiiu  conut«r 
nnd  that  thu  »pnre  ln-'hiw  Ik  VHc-iiiit.  Immwliuteiy  [ihice  a 
cipher  ur  nuughl  bulow  the  suiull  liguru  tu  th«  right,  thus, 
1,V     Teach  ono  atid  naught  is  one. 

Neit  two  books  are  represented  by  the  Urge  Rgurn  *i 
OD  tlie  Hlato.  and  the  two  eounterx  bettide  it  by  a  Miiuilnr 
timaller  tigure  to  the  right  thii»,  2*.  Poiot  to  th«  spn^e  on 
tli«  table  below  the  two  counters  and  say  "  Nothing  here." 

.Placu  u  cipher  Iwucath  the  suinlt  lignre  2   nn  the  slate 

Fttms,  2J.     Tench  two  and  naught  are  tw». 

Again  call  attention  tu  the  two  counters.  Xow  place 
one  nf  theiu  iinuiediutely  beneath  tho  olbor.  Ileprcsent 
the  Imokit  lou  the  slat^;)  by  the  lai^e  figure  two  &h  before, 
and  the  connteni  by  Htnaller  tigiir»s  to  the  right  and  we 
have  '2[.    Teach  one  and  one  are  two. 

In  this  way  the  complomentary  contents  of  all  numbers 
opto  ten  are  laiif^ht,  witli  this  diflentuce-^tlie  pnpila  tliein- 
hItcs,   Dot  the  teacher,  are  to  diBCOver    tbe    oontenta. 

,  After  repeattMl  trials  and  tribulations  the  following  table 

■  ii  forotod : 
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li 

2? 

2! 

n 

3? 

4^ 

4f 

4-^ 

5S 

5J 

5? 

6S 

6J 

6J 

6S 

7; 

75 

n 

73 

8? 

81 

^l 

8^ 

81 

9S 

9t 

% 

% 

95 

lO's  10?  10s  loj  10s   10s 

So  far  we  have  only  fairly  started.  It  is  one  thing  to 
form  a  table  and  quite  another  to  have  it  well  in  hand. 
Even  as  a  person  who  has  jnst  learned  the  manual 
alphabet,  when  attempting  to  read  the  finger  spelling  of 
another,  is  contiDually  saying,  "  go  slow  ;  go  slower," 
so  it  takes  time  and  patience  completely  to  master  this 
table.  The  teacher  should  insist  on  rapid  and  accurate 
answers  as  to  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers  up  to  ten.  He 
wants  no  halting,  doubting  Thomases.  The  drill  is  per- 
formed as  follows  : 

The  pupils,  each  with  pencil  and  tablet  in  hand,  face 
the  teacher.  He  selects  niue  or  ten  of  the  numbers  from 
the  table  at  rnodom,  writing  them  on  his  slate.  To  the 
right  of  each  number  he  places  smaller  digits  thus:  9^ 
4'  6»  8^  2"  10*  V  3'  5-\  The  pupils  are  com- 
manded  to  copy  these  figures.  When  all  have  done  so, 
he  tells  them  they  are  to  supply  the  missing  lower  figure 
or  complement  which  added  to  its  companion  above  wjU 
produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  large  figure  opposite,  This 
operation  is  to  be  performed  within  a  limited  time.  It  is 
repeated  by  erasing  the  small  digits  and  substituting 
others.  By  wa}-  of  variation  theteacher  asks  and  expects 
instant  auswers  to  the  following :  ?i  "i  I  ?;  1  \  ?S 
?  J     ?  ?,     and  so  on. 

This  exercise  is  somewhat  difficult    for  the  pupils  at 


w 
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first,  Aud  Oiey  will  be  oompell^J  to  refer  to  tlie  tttlile  or  to 
fc'he  book  nud  conntnr  illuiitnitinii  rcpeateJl}-.     After  tliey 
>)ur(-<   "cnni'lil  uu,"   fiirbul  nurli   ruturuuee.       luaist  od  a 
'fcime  limit  nithiu  which  all  aro  expected    to  hare  tlieir 
Kuiswers   reatlv.     Tliis  is   to  prevent   ronntirig  od   the 
finficcint.     If  pupilH  stiiinhle,  th»j  iim  Mct  to  work  xtiulying 
4h«  ttihlu.    Tbia  drill  ih  kept  up  from  din-  to  Any  until 
master}'  of  the  table  has  been  nttaiued.      Aftor    pupils 
liHTe  beeu  tiiught  to  add  mentallr  Hiiy  combiuation  of 
nnrabers  op  to  10,  Hnch  as  4  mid  3  Hiid  2  =i  1),  1   and  2 
and  7  =  10,  and  no  uu,  tlit>  Kvroud  part  uf  tlit*  table  in 
taken    up.     Tliis  couaists   of   tli«    uutab«r8  from  11-19. 
Tbv  ptipil  ix  titught  the  com  piemen  ln.rv  conteuts  of  ouch 
of  tbf»)«    iiniiibttra — the    nppor    right-hand    coniplemeut 
begiiiDitig  ill  enoh  cnfte  with  10.     Perhaps  somo  ono  way 
uk:  WI13-  not   begtti  the  iinutb^r    U>  thoK:  16>[;?     The 
reaeou  is  ubviouK.     Tho  pupils  iipy  already  famlMar  with 
10  Hiid    ite  Rorabinatiotis.     Thoroforo    it    would    hv    but 
threshing  over  old  straw  to  say  IB 'J.     The  CDmbinntions 
fZ  and  I,^  are  well  known  to  tbn  c-hiidren,  and  a  few  prnc* 
lii*al  ULuejtralioD>i  would  ooon  mako  it  clear  \o  Ihtitu  that 
16^;  K^l;  IS't]  nnd  so  on,  are  the  propor  conibinatiotiB. 
However,  they  serve  no  practi(iitl  pnr|>ose  in  the  table. 
Furthermore,  as  this  is  a  subtrat-tioD  aa  well  as  an  addi- 
tion table,  wc  bthgin  tUitu  11'°  because  110  Ogtire  iu  the 
HobtrAhcnd  ever  exceeds  10,    Tho  table  docs  oot  oxtend 
^berond  the  number  19  for  the  very  good  reason  thai  ao 
PBfinre  in  the  luiuueud  «\-er  exceeds  1^).     We  now  Lave 
the  following  tabic  complete  : 


1  (i4         Addition  and  Subtraction  for  Beginners. 
Addition  and  SuBTRAcnoN  Table.* 


i; 

2S 

21 

3S 

3? 

4J 

4? 

4| 

5S 

5J 

5J 

63 

6? 

6J 

6S 

7?. 

7? 

7; 

7J 

85 

81 

8« 

8S 

8J 

9S 

9? 

9J 

9S 

9S 

lO'S 

10^ 

It^ 

lOS 

10! 

11'? 

113 

113 

Hi 

lis 

12'!;    12;    12^    121    12J 
VA'l    is;    13S    13- 
14";   14:-:   14;;   i4i 

I5'S     15*     15? 

Hi';;   w;   lej 

17'1'     17" 
18';     18S 

19': 

Tiipils  aro  now  ready  to  begiu  the  addition  of  Bgares 
moutatly  np  to  10l>.  Hasten  slowly.  Write  a  colnmD  of 
four  or  fivt'  tijjiirt's  iiud  call  for  au  answer  witbio  a  limited 
tiiiitv  Krrors  will  Ih*  uiiiuerous.  Explain  by  means  of 
the  table  liow  the  addition  is  performed.  Snppose  we 
hiive  8  S  ■  4  -  .">.  The  jnipil  knows  iiistautly  that 
S  and  S  are  Itl.  Hut  how  is  he  to  know  that  IB  and  4 
are  "iO  ?  liefer  him  to  the  lahle  ;uk1  say  1(>^.  Tell  him 
to  keep  the  iiiiit.s'  tij;ure  .O-  in  his  miud  and  carry  tbe 
unmln'r  of  tens  to  the  next  i-olnmn.  He  will  then  hare 
1 

16 

4  and   the  sum  of  the  tij;iires  in   the  tens  column  is  2 

u 

•  iVpyri^Ut ,  lA'l.      All  rights  rv^rTirJ. 


P^mm  id  the  table  2{)  which  is  placed  under  ibis  colamo 
giving  thM  aoKwer  ns  SO.  Then  20  -f  ^  =  25  ns  fnllowR 
(see  iu  itiu  table  G!j  hd(1  2J).  Onidually  iti(!reaMf^  the 
nqmbfir  of  tignres  in  the  colnmu  tiutit  pupils  are  able  to 
add  up  to  ]00  vith  ease  aud  nct'iirac}'.  After  this, 
examples  in  addition  may  be  given  thent  for  practice. 
I  When  the  children  have  miitit«r6d  the  (to  theru)  intri- 

I  caoies  of  addition,  teaching  thuui  Hiibtraotiuu  will  be 
eomparntivet}'  easy,  since  subtraction  is  the  reverse  of 
■dditton. 

Take  one  conntar.  Cover  it  with  a  piip^ir.  Withdraw 
tb«  ooauter  from  under  the  paper,  uivd  auk  the  class  how 
tuooy  counters  romsiti  under  Ibe  paper,  liemove  the  paper. 
Tlioy  will  see  iwthiiiff.  Refer  to  the  table  (lit  and  say  I 
from  1  leavea  0.  la  thia  way  subtraction  is  taught.  Sup- 
pose they  are  asked  to  Had  the  ditTereuce  between  805  and 
637.  Utire  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  7  units  are  groater 
(ban  o  nnits,  aud  cannot  bo  taken  from  them.  So  the 
npper  Bnure  must  be  increased  by  10  aud  bdcomes  15. 
Now  by  the  table  we  have  15^  The  pupil  airaply  has  to 
aapply  the  lower  complemfliit,  vliich,  on  reference  to  the 
table,  ho  tiudti  to  bo  8.  Ho  In  next  told  that  to  coiupea- 
ftati'  for  tlie  10  luldud  to  the  upper  hguru  he  muet  iucreaae 
tlte  next  lower  figure  by  1.  He  will  tlieu  have  four  tens. 
But  i  is  greater  tlian  0,  the  figure  above  it,  so  he  mnst 
increase  the  upper  Bgare  by  10.  Now  by  the  table  be 
linn  10'.  Snpply  the  mlMKing  complument,  which  ia  6. 
Increase  thu  uext  lower  figure  by  1.  He  has  7,  and  as 
that  is  les«  than  the  upper  tignre,  he  has  tliia  combination, 
V,  and  the  answer  ia  1.  Tlierefore  the  difference  is  108. 
In  thia  way  be  uiatttorH  aubtraution. 

The  above  is  a  simple  record  of  au  hoar's  daily  routine 
work  iu  the  classroom  for  at  least  a  year.  The  clasa  ia 
Boppoiied  to  l>e  nuulit  up  of  secoiid-yeiir  pupila.  It  is  nut 
olaimml  for  tliiM  mHthud  tliaL  it  enables  one  to  teach  addi- 
tiuu  aud  subtraction  without  effort.    "  There  is  no  royal 
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IM 


TU  i'irn^  4»  A  Ai4t»  iff  mi. 


nmd  to  kwMMVB-"    TbetwrAw  — tgio&lw>taiBk  Je4g- 

WJ»«J  to  oT«reuBic  olial*clai,  mm]  be  kas  •  riiefat  to  eipeet 

1(U  |/0[^h  to  iDMii  hJHi  half  wbt.     For  tbe  lazjr.  Uie  afaift- 

Im*,  mmI  Um  idiotic,  tlMir»  \»  lilU«  or  no  hope.    Boi,  iiitowt 

ooeit  NivraMi],  IIm  duIlaU  niad  can  be  avakotifid  aad  led 

<m  atofi  If^  atep  until  Ibo  goal  ia  readied. 

TlfiM  UMc  oiNT  alao  Mrre  id  UDdeigazteti  work.      The 

rartiia*  rjnn\i\uvA\>m»  mmy  ba  priDtod  on  cauda,  and  gunea 

i>f  adjlUiou  and  HabiractioD  imlutffed  id  as  the  teacb«rnt»y 

nlniit.     Tim  nurd  in  lianded  to  thu  cbild  (pntig  tlit>  c!orrecl 

liunwnr,  nud  wlioovof  gc4a  tlio  niowt  cardx  vIdh  tbe  f^me. 

HAHtTRL  II.  yUKZUAK. 
inttrnetw  in  Ih*  Onrgta  Seit»^  Oati  Spii»tg,  Qwrgfm. 


THK  PIANO  AH  AN  AID  TO  SPEECH. 

TiiK  lunoliur  of  daaf  obiUlroti  imtnrnily  asks  where  the 
Iftiitt  riioLlxida  oau  to  fuiiiid,  tlial  o&porioDCO  shows  to  be 
lit  iiiwMt  viiliiK  III  fxtiictiliuunl  work  (ur  Ui08e  who  hear; 
ikliil  liiiw  (liiiHv  iiii'tliDilH  inik,v  Iw  ailng^ted  to  the  u&cclit  of 
tihllilrnit  who  uihiiuut  hour.  With  thotto  t|U(nitiouB  iu  miud, 
OtH  wrihir,  Kovrnil  voiivfi  >4{(>,  hoKHii  u  (Mtiirtih  (or  h«l]i 
(rtuii  viiiiouH  |>i'ivato  lunohvi'H  <if  voice  ctiltiiro,  ntid  from 
■nltfMtU  for  i<h)('utioii»r>'  IriiiDing.  Khi>  witii  aware  that 
DTiiry  yimr  lhi>ri>  '\»  au  iuuri^KHiu^  iniiuhvr  of  dlligout 
Nhidmitu  of  IhtNHi  Huhjt<ct«,  who,  Imving  the  power  lo  hear, 
yv\  (t|>pnH'iHlti  IIm>  Q(m<«I  oI  »|>oc?iitl  work  to  tmnhlo  them 
to  foriu  Kornn^t  hnhitM  ol  8|)«ui?h,  tiod  to  iicqalru  a  right 
uao  of  th)<  vviit-r.  Out'  of  Iha  nsults  of  this  ijnest  was 
tko  cnuvUiiiiou  thnt  thi>  ti-Aclier  must  hnve  n  knowledge  of 
tho  yrny  in  nhioh  unlure  intondvd  the  voic«  to  be  ased 
«nd  niHHt  (ornmUli'  «  plan  for  ftvsteiuatic  U>chtiical  work 
lo  It-Ail  i>)>  to  \\w  tl\'«ttvtl  cud. 

AU  pailit  l4  the  TiMee-|tn»liKtiii|e  ori^UBS  an  of  the  mmk 
d«UMt«  iMture  and  iudicatv,  bj  their  qaiek  lespoaae  to 
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tlie  Rlight^Bt  movftmi^nts  of  the  miiMcle^  (!o» troll inj;  their 
action,  tbe  need  of  extreme  care  in  theirnse.  Unless  one 
bits  mndd  n  fipeciai  litndy  of  tli«  great  network  of  mnsclos 
.spread  aII  over  tbo  Iiuuiftii  frnrae,  he  ■will  bo  constftutly 
•nrpri»<>d  iu  his  obaorvations  of  tUc  tjualitit-s  of  voice  to 
find  liow  much  iufiueuce  even  those  most  remote  from  the 
iiistmment  of  Hpeecli  Imve  in  rlntermiuing  thti  kind  of 
toneK  prodnced.  \uy  coustruint.  wlictliur  montnl  or  pbjii- 
ical,  but)  ltd  uffoct  upon  thorn.  TliiK  clo«(i  iiud  interde- 
pcndout  relation  of  tbene  controlling  forces  tenches  ns 
that  ironstrictiou  iu  any  mnarles.  wlietlier  Hitiinte<I  in  hea<I, 
trunk,  or  extremitiea,  is  to  hn  fitndirtiiKly  iivoidtid. 

In  the  uormal  uho  of  the  Toioo  the  ditiphrHgiu  is  iictivo 
ikiti]  tbc  vocftl  hundit  are  pustsive,  nud  the  siiuultaueousao- 
tivity  of  the  formor  »ud  the  pttssivity  of  tlie  hitter  iire  to 
bo  secnred  by  every  deal  child  if  he  is  to  bnwime  thepos- 
•iHWor  of  a  power,  not  depondeot  upon  bearing,  to  con- 
trol bis  rocal  uttvraaces.  Iu  order  to  help  the  pupil  to 
acc]uiri<  n  conHciousuess  of  n  free,  open  throat  pn-ssago, 
his  atteotioQ  is  oentered  upon  thenctinn  of  the  dinphragm 
an  the  nifilor  puu-er  of  lli»  voice.  Tlus  also  leftdH  to  ^ood 
huliibi  of  bruitthing  sud  to  a.  proi>ctr  use  of  the  bruutb  in 
prodnciufi:  tooe. 

Although  the  voice  is  the  direct  result  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  vocttl  bauds,  it  Ih  uuu-ise  to  uuU  the  attention  of  the 
pnpilH  to  their  aL-Liou. 

CoDScious  effort  is  too  oftoa  exaggerated  and,  iu  the 
Tnnnngomeiit  of  a  stnirture  ro  oxrininitely  formed  as  the 
Tocflland  Hpfwch  apparatus,  too  grent  cure  4!annot  bo  wx- 
errisud  in  order  to  nvoid  an  unnataral,  forced  use  of  it. 
One  may  readily  b(>lievt<  that  the  harsh, disagroesblef|unK 
itios  of  voice  often  nssociatod  with  the  speech  of  the  doa( 
hRvo  their  origin  in  the  mistaken  conceptions  of  earnest 
bnt  misgnided  teachers.  Knne,  among  the  best  teachers 
of  the  speaking  or  of  the  singing  voice,  direct  thought  to 
tlie  uctiou  of  the  vochi  bande,  bat  employ  every  poBsiblo 
means  tu  establish  a  nalnral  nsii  of  them  indirectly. 
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How  b>  K>ve  to  diiaf  papita  tlie  id«W  pHMnted  to  bear- 
iu((  pirnmuM  fur  tbMJr  Koi^^^ca  ia  the  dorelopmout  and 
u^iiilr'fl  of  tiinir  voieeH  wax  a  nisttar  for  \oti%  tmA  carefn] 
lliMiixlil.  Tlin  tiLihisnttou  of  tbe  seDHe  of  toDCb,  in  the 
LniiriitiK  of  ilie  yono^flKt  papil»  to  bq  apprevintiou  of 
vihrHlinriH  of  iitriiif{od  itnttnimontM  aud  of  auy  resoaudiDR 
Niirfnt'o.  Iiiil  to  a  ilnciftion  to  iimko  L)m  piano  a  leafier  aad 
Hiiiflti  lu  voioo  work  for  douf  pupils.  The  selection  tif  the 
piniMi  wiut  dun  oliiully  to  the  fact  that  it  is  better  suited 
III  i-laHH  itintructiiiti  tbiiu  any  other  musical  imiitniiut^Qt. 
IIh  viLiriitionti  ant  tatiKihlo  and  servt)  for  a  Hiipjturt,  a«  it 
wnrit,  for  thu  totim  to  rcab  upon.  Tbia  support  seems 
likii  tliiil  nxporJHUueit  by  hL'uriuK  persous  when  sin^og 
with  nUicffN.  It  hvlpH  to  give  coutideuce  to  ciTort  and 
LiikoK  thought  from  it. 

With  thtiir  batitltt  nwtiiig  upon  tbc  piunp,  thu  pupils 
nolo  Ihtt  toD^tb  of  vibi-atioiiH  wboii  chords  are  struck,  the 
voluiiiti  o(  toiiD,  aud,  to  u  ot>rl»tu  degree,  tbe  relative  p^tcb. 
Tlioy  also  a]tpr«<ciat(i  the  dilTeroncp  IwtweeQ  tbe  tones 
PT(hIuc(h1  by  a  doticnto  toiu-h  upon  the  koys  and  that 
Mvtiiltiu^  from  a  foroihtu  Hlrnke.  Tbe  seuKations  of  tbe 
pupilti  bavo  Vwwx  varionKly  dracribod;  ouu  says  that  he 
frntls  a  warelikp  motion  al  tbe  dbtwt  and  tbat  it  passas  od 
up  til  bit*  boad ;  atiolht^r  that  a  ttwtualonH  moTemeDt 
pWMwn  ihroa^b  bis  aruia  to  bia  eara. 

It  olivii  hap)>eos  thai  a  pupil  who  baa  DeT«r  h«ard 
lvpl^^UuM«•  tbo  pitvb  of  tcuwa  mor*  omrsetty  thao  ooa 
who  tiaa  Uvil  al«ra,<i-s  Ivwu  d«af.  Tb«  WfAanalioo  of  this 
imay  hw  ftmnd  iu  tbo  tac«  ItuU  tb«  child  d«ai  from  birth 
luha,  Ituu  ttwvsguty.  «Md  hk  po«an  of  obsarratMrn  aad 
iMNtlKW  to  an  wxtvat  Mack  gwfcsT  tk«a  tha  oa*  rtesatly 
IMW.W  ^l««^  aad  '»  tWivlocv  tw4>«v  {vwftared  tu  iBtavpM 
l^ftraMioaa  rvcMtwit  <hroi^  itw  aaasa  oC  toaefc. 

tW  pMUM  »  ««rr  vakaaUt  ia  ImUw^  papilt  •»  to  oaa- 

iWtiOMW  «(  iiinfc  ai»  hft  ttmm  m  thaae  of 
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eliiUlron,  unci  are  tlms  in  a  coutUtiuii  fur  a  Dntnral  use. 
UufelUred  inuKoIes  aiul  llieir  imeonscious  frpwlom  of 
actiou  f>iv8  to  speech  the  beauty  of  detinUeiiRKs  without 
foirc*.  and  flwonoy  witliout  Imity.  Thfi  rfciylhm  of  speech 
kIko  IK  lifippily  Hcqnired  with  enHe  tlirougli  pruutice  with 
the  piftoo.  The  temlonci'  to  lunke  the  cousouiiut  eleinenla 
QDiInly  ])romitieul  i«  checked  more  roadiiy  by  the  use  of 
tbu  piano  than  by  any  otliur  means  hilhorto  followed,  and 
their  proper  relation  to  the  vowel  elementu  clearly  shown. 

tDiflereDC«9  in  pitch,  &lthoaf;b  very  limited,  lea<l  up  to  in- 
leotiotta. 

Almost  from  thti  beginning  of  work  witli  litilo  childreu 
the  piAuo  can  bu  made  helpful,  aad  ita  use  coutiutied  with 
profit  through  the  various  8tajj;ee  of  ndviiTicemeDt,  leading 
Ibo  pupils  to  All  appreciation  of  all  that  is  eeaential  to 
good  fi))«ecb. 

Tlie  permanent  valuable  rcHultK  of  thiK  work  tn  deaf- 
bom  pnpilH  may  Ik>  tinrumed  up  by  miyiug  that  thuso 
who(M>  upvuch  hiui  beuu  developed  by  correct  voice  prin- 
ciples, ftnd  who  have  been  led  in  their  use  of  it  to  avoid 
aU  exaggeration)),  arc  able  to  expriws  their  tbonghtit  in 
natami,  rhylliinic  K]wech  and  in  ngi'ct^able  InueH. 

To  th(9  partially  deaf  child  the  piano  la  n  great  boou, 
for  it  pi-eveuts  liiu  from  undervaluing  the  little  of  hearing 
that  remains  to  him  and  preserreH  tli«  purity  of  euuncia- 
tiou  which  i«  nften  greatly  imperilled  bj-  oven  slight  deaf- 

FJICSMI. 

Tbf  writer  i>f  this  would  strongly  nigu  all  who  are 
striving  to  help  pupils  to  acquire  a  uaturnl  use  of 
apeaeh  to  allow  the  piauo  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  bt-ttfime  rnoro  nearly  a  aul>Htitnt«  for 
the  ear  than  auythtug  uIko  that  ha<i  yet  been  employed. 

HAKAU  K.  JOllUAN  UONKO. 
Ttaehtr  t/BpeeeK  In  the  llvroee  Mann  ticMot,  Btuitrn,  ifat*. 


Tire  SOCIAL  STATTS  OF  THE   DEAF  IN 
PA8T.-I. 

Ik  tho  minds  of  tliose  Hpnciitlly  engagod  id  tbe  w 
iniiiiBtnriii^  tu  Uiu  (■ilncatioual  or  relifpoDH  needs  of  tlio 
(Ipaf,  tlint  cIhhs  in  our  HociiU  uuunonjv  bulltti  very  large  ii6 
n  flubjuct  uf  kuciwledgd  iuquirv,  aud  sycapathetic  interest. 
AlttJiitiou  IK  cou^tnutly  diroctetl  towards  tbo  affnira  of  the 
iloaf,  tboir  progr^Hs  or  liick  of  progress,  and  iontiniornble 
detnils  oonnevteil  therewith.  CnnxeqaentlT,  in  tlint  per- 
spnotiTe  of  tlio  world  according  tn  which  everj  individniil 
arritDges  the  objaciH  of  tiit;  lliougbt,  the  deaf  aud  thi*ir 
doings  loom  np  comparativelT  largo  and  importnnt.  Aud 
it  ie  woll  for  them  that  thoro  arc  maoj  in  whotie  tboaghts 
and  deede  they  find  uo  i^iuall  place  to-day,  for  it  baa  sot 
lUwftVB  been  60 — to  their  sorrow. 

Now.  those  who  are  thus  much  ot-copied  with  tbe  deal 
Gud  it  not  oaay  to  roaliiiL'  bow  dift'erout  is  tbe  Btato  of 
tliiiigs  in  that  respect  among  th4>  mass  of  people  at 
large.  Thousands  live  and  die  in  every  country  of  aov 
itnportancf!  without  over  bucouiiug  personally  aniaainted 
with  a  Hiuglo  duaf-muto.  Many  will  scarcely  bcUuvu  that 
thi^ri)  aru  more  than  the  luerr^at  handful  scattered  widely 
apart  oT«n  among  deuae  populations.  Great  as  tliis  igso-  . 
rnnct)  of  tlit«  truth  is  now,  it  used  tn  be  far  greater  before 
th<^>  riiHt  of  scbtMtU  for  tbe  deaf,  IcgiiUntinn  in  tbeir  bebalf. 
etc.  Id  a  wortl,  to  "  the  man  in  the  tttrovt,"  tbe  whole 
deaf  world,  an  promineal  to  na  profvs^oQala,  la  almost 
nocM>xi(a«MiU  and  claima  from  him  bat  the  most  traosieirt 
momentary  interest,  if  any  at  all,  relative  to  other  aflkirs. 

l*htt  obvious  Twaaoo  for  this  i»  that,  after  all.  the  deaf 
cotwtilnte  at  mti«t  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of 
tiM  world's  imputation,  and  ibfirvforv  oom«  in  (or  only 
WHue  snch  minute  portion  u(  the  world's  attention. 

I(»  bovaTW,  this  daaa  bnlka  ao  sbmU  id  tba  ordiaaij 
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talnr  tlionglit  of  this  generation,  when  tnnnj  cironm- 

iCfiH  coiuliine  tn  hniig  il  IteforB  [iiiblic  attentiou,  how 

icb    tli«  Diurt*  uiuHt    itM  Hj)[>}i.ri*ut  iiiHi^iiiiJcnuce    have 

unied  to  thoise  who  stirveved  hiitiiaii  HocJotv  during  the 

innt«l»ti[ig  oar  own!     Tlie  inHignilicnncTe  of  the  deaf 

<  n  cInka  (o-driT  in  in  fnot  onlv  retntive,  for  we  Hee  luiliionH 

]f  dollarit  «peut  on  (heir  etUicHttou,  Hcortu;  of  puriudiculd 

[pflhliitliml  ID  their  iDtere&t,  nitd  miiuy  librHr^'  sliblvos  iire 

tilled  with  hooks  uooeoriiiD^  tUeiu.     Tot  nil    this  is  the 

[>rodart  of  lesw  Ihiin  three  nantnries  |)ra<!tienlly.    PrerioitR 

ti>  the  ph>su   a\   thu   sixteenth   venturv    it  KeeiUK  iit    Hrttt 

glance  to  the  hiBtorieal   investigator  'nImoHt  ns  if  there 

K«nt  DO  <l«>af  people,  so  ioBDitesiinAl  wag  the  notice  taken 

of  tbem. 

Throu^hoat  the  long  xtory  of  onr  nice,  until  modem 
liniee,  the  deuf  ure  all  bat  tost  in  the  forgetfulnei??  of 
history,  for  history  has  ignored  or  forgotten  far  more  than 
Bht9  haa  remorat>orcd  couo«i'uing  the  oianifold  life  of  mau- 
kind.      P^rhapK  it  is  better  ao ;  wo,  the  liviug,  ehriok 

tnith  ru(;ui.'  repulsion  from  the  slow,  aiire  embrace  of 
iuivikiic.-in(;  otilivion,  yet  it  may  have  done  ns  a  kindly  ser- 
liM  ia  dmwtiig  nn  impenetrable  roil  OTor  mine  things 
Uiat  woni  i'Tt;ry-<hiy  crommonptacfx  in  the  long  ligo.  We 
ftra  iiymputhutii-ully  tteusitive  now,  and  u  full  revelation 
uf  the  paat  might  aroHHu  more  painful  emotions  than  we 
are  ahlt>  to  Hiispect. 

Notwithfttauding  the  hHfUiug  silence  of  all  the  rucorda  an 
to  mach  that  we  would  like  lo  know,  this  being  such  as  to 
k'ad  any  csnnsl  ntndent  almost  to  infer  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any  eliuet  of  deaf  persoun  iinioiig  anDient 
proples,  yot  viv  know  from  other  fai'ta  that  they  certainly 
existed  fur  all  that,  and  probably  id  even  larger  numbers 
tliau  now.  The  condition  of  deafness  nriseH  from  cauBea 
deejily  M>nte<l  in  the  physical  frame  of  man,  and  wherever 
men  have  undergone  all  the  "ills  that  tieshisheirto"  in  the 
shape  of  accident,  disease,  or  inherited  infirmity,  there 
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deafness  whs  to  be  found  as  sorely  and  as  frequeutl^'  as 
to-dny.     Id  fitct,  if  we  may  attribot^  siij  decrease  of  snob 
eviU  in  nnr  d»y  to  tli«  Hdvancn  of  me<1ii'n]  Mcieiire,  lutuita- 
tiou,  butter  liou»iii^  and  fund,  etc.,  it  folIuwK  sJiaoHt  with 
certninty  thnt  deafness  biis  been  diminisbed.    Tbo  iQcreosa 
ID  longevity  of  life,  wbicb  htks  been  fntly  proved  to   exist 
now,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  improvement  in   patho- 
logical conditions  that  tenda  to  HaHtaiu   the  above  infer- 
aoce.     lu  tbal  case,  we  may  believe  tbnt  in  times  wheoi 
the   DiAgseB  received  no  medical  nttentinn  at  all,  when 
satiitikry  ni<>asuraK  were  utterly  neglected,  and  when  mil- 
lions  lived  in  condrtiona  paralleled  now  only  umouf*  ot 
poore^it  popaUtion,  the  namber  of  those  who  fell  a  proft 
to  donfucsB  mast  bare  been  distinctly  greater  than  nowJ 
The  only  reawon  we  liave  to  believe  the  contrary  is  found' 
in  the  nef^ative  evidence  of  bistorical  silence,  which  is  in 
reality  uo  evidence  at  all  to  the  point.     It  is  impoasible 
to  doubt,  in  any  event,  thut  thousands,  uiuce  our  tirst  £UQ 
arotfe  and  set,  have,  in  every  gouerutiou  uud  throughout 
uvL-ry  nation  of  autiijuity,  endured  the  loss  of  bearing  will 
all  that  tliin  involved. 

And  how  muiih  did  thiH  involve  in  thoeo  dayx?     Hon 
did  it  fare  with  thutte  unktielled  aud  unknown  fureniuuers 
of  our  deaf  brethren  of  to-day  ?     As  men  yearn  to  secure,. 
alt  the  knowledge  they  can  about  tbose  ancient  genet 
tionn,  from  whom  by  living  linka  we  have  ouraulre«  ob- 
tained existence,  so  it  is  but  natural  that  any  given  gronp 
of  individuals,  such  as  the  deaf  aud   those   who  take  a 
warm  interest  in  them,  should  wish  to  posHowa  nil  avail- 
able iuforniatiou  regiirdiug  their  pretlecesBors  as  far  bad 
as  history  yields  any  reeonl.     II  may  not  be  a  joyous  talQj 
to  rend,  for  to  minds  developed  in  the  sunlight  of  moderi 
Chriittian  civiliKatiun  the  twilight  and  early  morning  of 
human  history  is  nutrred  aud  shadowed  by  things  iuox- 
jdicabty  cruel  and  monrnfnl.     Yet  there  are  many  lessonaj 
for  us  to  leuru  through  conning  over  the  faotH  recorded  of'' 
oat  aooeston  in  civilizatioD. 
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Odo  of  lliose  lesHODs,  bd(1  not  tho  lanst,  is  tliat  we 
aboult)  be  prafonndly  tliankful  for  what  we  liave,  and 
more  patient  at  what  we  often  aomplain  of  an  too  alow  a 
progress  toward  lon^Qd-for  ideals.  Gazing  back  iiLfliiieh- 
Ib^j  at  what  «>i:i8to(l  bpforo  ami  tliPD  upon  wliat  wo  hfive 
attained  ti><^1aj,  nnreaiionable  complaiut  ih  qu«nc1ie<1  in  a 
h«art-lhrob  of  gratitude,  for  wc  have  crossed  a  uhuHm 
that  was  wido,  docp,  aud  difficult  to  bridgo.  and  at  the 
bottom  of  wliich  nncouotod  Damelo»s  Tictims  found  a 
destiny  not  in  store  for  aby  of  as. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  wbioh  Ibe  deaf 
and  dumb  ^for  they  were  dumb  then}  of  otb»r  timeB  lived 
haa  been  gleikDod  iu  »  fra^uieutury  way  by  aovurul  writom, 
e.  y.,  by  Dr.  HiirTay  P.  Peet  in  his  "  Meinoirori  lli«  Origin 
■nil  Etirly  History  of  the  Art  of  Itii>trutiliii({  the  Deaf," 
by  Dr.  ThoniiiH  Arnold  in  his  "  Education  of  Deaf-Mutee," 
Dr.  Ivlwiird  WiiltUurinbiB"OeAchirliti;di-itTiiiihHtnrnmt>n- 
Bililiingiiwuseua,"  and  obhor».  UuL  as  bbo  main  object 
theao  ntitbors  bod  in  riew  was  to  give  au  account  of  the 
deTelopment  of  deaf-mute  education,  a  thing  of  compnra- 
b'rely  niL'c'NL  tiniuM,  tliuJr  inventigationfl  into  the  general 
iitntns  of  the  deuf-uiutv.  previous  tu  thu  advtrut  of  ulaca- 
tioa,  were  relatively  incidental  and  brief.  Tlieir  point  of 
view  wiia  that  of  the  eduirator.  not  of  the  student  iu 
sociology,  (.'ousuqucutly  tbey  oniphaHJzml  the  story  of 
the  arolnlion  of  teclioJcBl  methods  and  gHTe  relatively 
want  alteution  to  the  narlier  liistorid  problem. 

ThuM  it  turuK  ont  (hat  there  in  not  ti>  he  found  aiiy> 
where,  aa  yet,  a  fairly  thorough  effort  to  leaiu  and  lay 
befortt  us  all  ascertainable  facts  regarding  the  social 
■tatns  of  the  deaf  in  paf«t  timeN.  i.  n.,  the  attitude  of 
sociatj  toward  them,  ihn  condittonn  peculiarly  alTei^tiog 
for  good  or  ill  their  daily  lives,  etc.  Most  of  us  have 
probably  had  our  notions  as  to  how  tho  case  stood,  based 
upon  ujore  or  less  ragne  inferences  from  very  moagro 
data.     But  just  how  muuh  we  might  claim  to  know  with 
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re&Honnbte  certiiiiity,  Imw  macli  we  conld  only  place 
Oil  a  basis  of  probrtbJliUes,  nod  jnet  what  we  HhoaM  Iiare 
to  rev4^tiixo  tLH  boyoiid  bumnn  koii,  tio  ouo  upparcDtly  hns 
ronlly  endeavored  to  find  ont.  Vet  it  would  seem  as  if 
llie  time  bad  suroly  oome  wbeu  wu  ebonld  b«  acquainted 
willi  tbose  matters,  at  least  in  so  far  as  careful  aud  paiuB- 
takiug  researcb  may  eulij^bteD  us.  It  was  witb  tbia  boliof 
mid  ixiotiv(>,  nt  auy  rntu,  tbat  tbo  prottuut  writer  audcr- 
took  au  iuquiry  along  sacb  linoH,  the  resulb)  of  whicb, 
Hueh  as  tlioy  were,  nro  proseotiy  to  bo  laid  boforo  tbe 
roftder. 

At  mnay  poiata  tliose  results  were  found  to  be  uieogre 
and  di»»ppointiDg  eDnngh.  it  it*  true,  Imt  it  ia  Honietbing 
^niuml  at  liioal  to  buro  detoniiiiied  approximatt-Iy  just 
wbiit  our  linjitatioiis  are,  beyoud  wlii'^b  evttu  tbu  dimmer 
cuudlu-liglita  of  acienco  fail  ua  iu  tbe  vast  euveloping 
gloom  of  tiio  aiiknnwn.  Let  lliiK  imt  be  fi>rgQtten  ft»  tbe 
roadur  (irocuudH,  and  liuda  at  bow  iiiauy  points  our  ligbta 
gn  out,  aud  wo  are  bafHvd  by  Ibu  voiceless  darkuuas  tbnl 
lias  settled  ti]>oii  lou^-bu^ied  eivilizHtioua.  At  tiniee  we 
arp  able  to  reacli  fairly  sstisfiicttiry  conclusiona ;  again 
wu  arc  reluctitutty  compullod  lo  ackuowlodgo  un  almost 
fritilloss  8eareb.  On  tbe  wliole,  bowevor,  tbesurvoy  liore- 
aftur  given  is  unt  wilbont  iuterest  aud  value,  perhaps, 
from  several  points  of  vivw. 

Before  launching  into  llie  subject,  howovor,  it  will  be 
best  to  fix  n|)on  several  preliminary  considerations  as 
olnes  toguidti  us  tbrou^jb  tliu  tnngl*i  of  fncU  that  arise  to 
view. 

1.  Iu  Ibo  lirsl  place,  we  must  uote  tbe  part  played  ST 
the  life  of  deaf-mutes  by  eilucation.  It  needs  but  few 
words  to  point  this  out  to  professional  experta,  for  pre- 
cisely thai  biui  been  a  miun  subject  of  study  with  them. 
Pow«<rful  is  tbe  lever  of  education  is  in  redeeming  all  poo- 
dle wbat«ioover  from  tbe  serrile  bandage  of  ignorauoe  and 
all  the  ills  it   brings  in  ite  train,  iu  the  case  of  tbe  deaf 
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and  dnmb  education  W  simply  the  sine  qua  nnn  of  aocial 
eleTAtipn  ami  welfare.     Tt  Ik  tliH  key  to  laDt^uage.wLieli  is 
in  tarn  the  key  to  all  tliut  mnu  liolds  most  precious.     Id 
a  wunl,  it  is  perfectly  matiifefll.  that,  nhat^r^r  else  may  have 
b(f«u,  if  it  be  aii    oRtabliHluxl    fnct  that  among  any  given 
p4*ople  DO  deaf-mnte  couM  ever  liave  received  any  appre- 
ciable noioaiit  uf  i>«li)(.-]itioii,1.1ieu  it  '\6  ttettled  aloue  stroke 
tbat  uo  deaf-mute  tbroiigLont  that  region  coidd  over  have 
attainod  a  social  level  liigher  tlinn  tbat  of  aaonial  labor,  if 
mnch,  save  in  rare  instHiiRe<t  of  wealthy  or  noble  birth. 
i^ven  io  thoHo  exceptiuntil    cases,  howevi>r,  the   position 
betd  could  have  been  but  a  bullow  mttekery  of  the  reality. 
'How,  while  it  was  practically  unneocsHnrj'  to  lualce  nay 
ivestigation   into  former  periods  to   lonrn  u-hether  any 
f-toatos  vitr^  i>ver  instructed,  ainue  that   might   be  as- 
Mtsed    off'haad    from    considerations    suHiciently    well 
known,  yot  Ibo  matter  biw  reooivtHl  much  atteutiou  in  tlio 
following  ioquiry  for  several  reasons.     It  is  bat  seldom, 
after  all,  that  ofT-bADd  aasaraptiooft  of  a  very  dw«epiu({ 
cbonicter  i>rove  in  ib<j  end  to  have  boeu  btrictly  trne,  and 
sciuoce  Hoeka  to  ttMt  uU  uucli  to  tUv  bottom.     Contrary  to 
mpectiitiou,  the  ancieuts  are  fijiiu<l  to  liave  aocoiupliMhud 
n  good  wujiy  things  in  their  day,  wbioL  for  a   long  timo 
were  not  eredited  to  tbem    b«)<;aui^e  no  one  hud   happened 
to  di8<;over  the  factM.     Fiirtburnioru,  it  is  uf  iiitorest  and 
vatne  to  us,  us  educators,  to  uuderatuud  in  eooh  inatance 
«hnt  wore  the  actual  conditions  that  preveuted  for  ven- 
lury  after  century  any  attompteven  to  provide  iustrnetion 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     A   review  of  thoist;   uonditious, 
fioally,  Hoeins    nimost    necessary    to    a    wol)>rounded-ont 
tre&tiueut  of  the  subject,  seeing  how  orerwholuungly  im- 
portant to  the  hopes  of  the  long-suhmerged  class  wo  are 
iliter««ted  in  waa  every  circniustance  that  idlVicteil  the  age- 
long di^velopmeut  of  successful  education  for  mankind. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  also  take  iuto  account 
at  Dvery  stop  the  part  played   by  superstition.     Among 
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the  milliona  oE  victima  who  bav«  bad  reaeon  to  cui-se 
ttuH  lialeful  poiaou  of  rational  tninds  have  b«en  the  dttaf 
uni]  tliiinl)  of  ni»ny  coiintr)o».  Help1c»i  thrniigh  fgnor- 
uueu  of  Iiiu}j;dii|^u,  thoir  siugulnrity,  Ihuir  dumbuusK,  ihuir 
reeori  to  geBticulatious,  nud  their  appureuL  uicuIaI  deS- 
oienoy  laid  them  open  to  the  iusidjons  find  meroUeas 
attack  of  various  su^iorRtitions.  Iii  thene  davn,  when 
HcioucM  hits  lar}^<tly  Hiicceeded  in  oxo^ci!iiu^  Ihut  uvil^^unins 
of  our  race,  we  find  it  diOlciilt  to  renlizo  some  of  its 
operntious  in  ceutiinei^  l<)Qg  pnsi,  bnt  it  is  necessarv  to  do 
so,  if  we  would  luWj  uiiderHtiind  tho  social  environment 
amid  whii;h  the  dviif-iiiute  lived  and  iuuvikI  and  hud  hiH 
heint;.  Althttut^h  iimuuII^v  it  wax  u  !<iniMt»r  uud  cruel  vitiagu 
which  supHitilitioii  tiii'iibd  upon  these  uufortuuute  uuen, 
we  itliall  see  that  tliere  in  ^ood  reiiNuii  to  think  it 
actnalt^'  vame  to  their  renciie  \a  at  least  one  ancient 
unuutrv- 

3.  Fiuall}',  wo  have  to  ascertain  briefly-,  as  far  as 
uecfssar}'  for  uur  immediate  purpose,  the  chnnuiter  of 
OHuh  people  nndor  review  for  hiiEiinuity  of  feelinp  or  the 
r«%'erKu  toward  the  hulpleBS  uud  dupi>DdL>ut  lueiubei's  of 
aocjyty.  There  was  much  varialiou  in  the  popular 
attitndo,  ns  also  in  the  state  policy,  adopted  by  the 
suvoral  nnlions  of  antiquity  towanl  iudividnaitt  not  able 
to  tight  thfir  own  batllt.'H  iu  life.  Were  they  t^doruted  at 
all  *  [f  slluwud  to  survive,  what  troatmeut  wan  accorded 
to  thom  ?  What  woro  tha  pojnilnr  notions  and  acliotia. 
toward  thuiii?  The  aimwera  to  BUch  questions,  if  we  CAJl' 
obtiiiii  iliem  so  far  as  the  deaf  were  couceroed,  will  de- 
termino  what  wax  their  sooial  stattis.  Uaviug  thus  oar> 
rowed  down  to  satuethiug  like  detinite  paths  the  inquirj 
to  be  pursued,  we  may  proceed  to  the  main  object  l>«ford 


US. 


EOYTT. 


When  we  go  to  iuqnire  of  history  na  to  who  wers  the 
most  ancient  people  of  whom  anything  is  known,  she  pointe 
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QB  to  the  bauks  of  the  Xile.     To  Egypt,  tlien,  let  us  turn 
first. 

Among  the  Egyptions  of  oron  the  oarlicst  known  period 

literate  educatioD  was  derelop^-d  to  n  surprising  degree, 

l>ut  wna  confined  to  few.     It  held  the  place  of  a  profoa- 

tiioDal  Art,  much  lu  shoithaud  aud  trpewriting  do  with 

08.    it  w«s  in  reality  a  trnde,  acquired  for  the  parpose 

of  Mruiog  a  Uvnog  thereby,  and  those  who  exercised  the 

art  of  reading  and  writing  were  culled  "  8crib«a,"  as  we 

Bpoak  of  Btonogi-apheni  now.      "  Tliero  was  no  public 

fvchool    lu  which    the  Hvribe   cuuh]    bu  prupiired    for  his 

future  career:  but  as  sooti  atit  a  obild    h»d   lettnied   tlie 

first  mdimeDtn  oF  letters  with  some  old  pedagogue,  his 

fathor  took   him  into  his  own  oiltcn  or  eolniBtc^  biro  to 

Kome   friend,   who  offcnsi    to    nndertakf?   bis    education. 

The  apprentice  observed  M'but  wout  on  itbaiit  biin,  copied 

in  his  spare  time  old  pnpers,  letters,  bills,  eto., 

rsU  of  which  his   patron    eiamined  aud   corrected."*     In 

*otber  wnrds,  edncation  was  limited  to  a  certain  class  of 

akitleil  expertH,  who  leurm^d  tboir  art  by  apprenticeship, 

and  regarded  it  much  io  the  light  of  »  monopoly,  not  to  be 

lade  general  by  any  means.     They   were   L*uip1oyed   as 

■leriui,  neconritants,  etc.,  by  the  government  »ud  uieroau- 

tile  6rms. 

Such,  then,  weru  the  coudltionH,  ediii.>Ntinna)Iy  speak- 
ing, thiit  faced  every  deaf-mute  in  Egjpt.  Phiiuly  the 
ebanee  of  one  of  his  class  receiving  any  education  what- 
ever wax  utterly  oat  of  the  qncfttlon,  iind  the  time  wiis  not 
tH  comti  when  such  a  boon  for  tlie  deaf  could  hn  cou< 
ecived  of  as  in  the  faintest  degree  possible.  Indce^l,  in 
the  one  direct  reference  to  that  olass  thus  far  found  in  the 
£gyptiiuj  lexta,  whiob  runs  "There  is  no  use  wasting 
rirorda  npou  the  dumb/'t  they  are  qnietl}*  consigned  to  tlie 

•  tlMpeio'*  *•  Dkwo  oT  OlvlimUon."  pp.  'i88-9. 

*  1  km  Indffbled  for  thin  iDl«rMtinft  r«f«r«no<>  (o  f  rof.  A.  R.  S*jok,  uf 
Oifui^  (nrabbod  in  ■  (letsonnl  outumutiioaliOD,  in  wbiob  lie  uyw  tlio 

hIgflMiui  r*c«iidj>  kltdcd  ou  olbcr  tlliwiva,  m  far  ■§  knowti  to  kim. 
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l1llu^lM>n  nf  laiif^nngRtnRs  ignorftDce.     And  no,  ttirnnglit 
tlinsc  uucoutiti'*!  (;uiii< ratio dh  that  lived  rdiI  died  a1ou|{  lUl 
Unuks  of  tlio  Nile,  there  was  never  a  hope  for  the  dea 
thnt  in  ROino  wny  llio  ooly  dolivoranco  worth  haTing,  »,  e., 
tliroiigh  laugnnge  mid  mental  developmeDt,  might  oome  t(^_ 
thvin.  ^M 

Still,  thoti^^h  thej'  could  uot  grow  in  mind,  their  bodies 
grow,  and  they  were  cnpiiblo  of  linviii^  oithor  tumleratt'Iv 
happj  or  {Mkinfully  uubappy  lives,  aceordiiig  to  other  cir- 
enni8tnti(N>K,  which  now  reqmro  oar  oonsideration.  W| 
nrp  told  that  the  E^yptinnB  were  "  gentle,  good-temperod,' 
uuwarlike,  and  huoiaDe."*  8pejtkiDg  of  the  harsh  trest*' 
meut  o(  war  prisoners  od  one  occasion.  Sir  J.  Gardiner 
WilkioBOQ  WITS :  "  The  imfavorablo  impressions  eonvoyod 
by  snob  soi'uos  are  more  than  connterbulanced  by  ua&y 
proofs  of  K^yptiaii  hutunoity.  .  .  .  I  cannot,  therefore, 
sii)>I>o«e  that  the  EKyptiau)*,  who  surpassed  all  others  in 
the  praotiui^a  of  riTilir,e<l  life,  wer«f  iu  the  habit  of  iudnlg- 
ing  in  watihin  croelty."+  Wo  have  it,  too,  on  Prof.  E,  W, 
Laui?'s  authority  t  thai  in  modern  I^Rypt  the  rnrnl  pupole 
tion  (which  had  change^l  bat  rery  little  previous  to  the 
Kngliah  tHToupatinii)  ia  gentle  and  kindly  iii  its  treattnect' 
of  th«*  disabkil  und  uufortnoato.  The  fact  is  tliai  beort- 
lesSMas  and  craelty  are  but  rare  amoug  agricoltaiaj  poo- 
pl«ci  in  their  domesiie  life,  and  the  Kgrptiatis  were  almoeit 
parelr  an  agricaltaral  nation.  It  woold  seem,  tbensfore, 
q«ik«  a  pMsoaable  and  OTeo  probable  eonclnaion  thnt 
antoag  these  people  the  deaf  ami  dooib,  thongh  left  en- 
tirely  illiterate,  vera  (jaietly  tolerated,  mildly  regarded, 
and  hnmaaelT  treated.  Qoite  possiblr  aome  of  tbem  wece 
aaiploT«d  in  a  tew  forma  of  anskilled  labor. 

Tlwta  iwmaiiM.    bowvvar.    one    othat    factor,    whit 
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Rtmng<>lT«noiigti  niny  have  wron^lit  for  the  softening  o( 
conditinnx  in  Egypt,  whoron*  iu  almost  ovory  othi»r  conu- 
try  it  W8«  n  terrible  enemy.  Snperstition  iB  still  rifo  id 
niodprn  E^^pt,  aDd  to-day  affects  greatly  all  the  daily 
iiffaire  of  the  common  people.  Hot  we  are  here  concerned 
with  only  ono  vorj'  peoiiliar  form  of  it,  whioL  took  its  rise 
\  from  the  ooQt«mpIation  of  UDueua)  meutal  dovintiouH 
h^ou  tlie  Donna).  Prof.  Laoe  tells  how  "  an  idiot  or  a  fool 
HH  CDinuoDly  regardod  by  tbem  ae  a  beiag  wboae  naiud  is 
[&  beareu,  while  Ills  grosser  part  minglos  with  ordiDary 
morinhs  still ;  consequently  he  is  cousidertid  a  Hpucial 
favorite  of  heiiven."*  For  instance,  "lunatics  who  are 
liarmluxB  are  gcnontlly  regarded  aa  snints."  rnrtherniore, 
itsootna  that  all  plthodm  ho  lookud  upou  aro  quietly  let 
uloue,  and  f^eneroim  alms  are  freely  f^iveu  thuui  ivitliotit 
e  Baking,  becaase  it  is  feared  that  uuy  otber  uvtiun 
d  be  regarded  very  anfarorablT  iu  heaven.  Now, 
onling  to  Ijine.  this  singular  su|iflrstition.  with  the  sur- 
iMing  attitude  it  develops  townnl  hII  iastancos  of  mental 
■berrutiou,  must  haT«  originated  in  tbo  oarly  religions 
ideaa  of  that  country,  and  Itaa  been  retained  among  the 
nncliangiDg  rural  populatiou  to  thia  day  with  that  pecu* 
liar  tenacity  charactoriatic  of  thom  in  everything  of  tha 
kind. 

This  hiwi  a  BigniSeant  bearing  upon  our  snbject  for  the 
reason  that  iguornut  and  su[>er&titiouB  peoples  in  former 
times  are  well  known  to  have  attribnted  deafness  and 
dumbneaH  to  mental  detieieney  nr  nberrntion  of  aome 
kind,  Kod  often  t4>  have  acted  towurtl  deaf-mutes  exactly 
•a  if  they  were  idiota  or  lunatics.  If  we  may  sappoM 
the  ICgyptinna  to  have  labored  ander  this  deluaion,  iind  it 
ia  almost  certain  under  the  oircumstaneea  that  they  did, 
thou  it  ia  qaite  probnlile  that  the  deaf  profited,  along  with 
others,  by  the  slrange  Iwlief  and  custom  above  described. 
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At  auy  rate,  wo  should  like  to  credit  saperstJtioB  wiili 
whatever  naeiwuro  of  good  it  iimv  liavo  done  hero,  for  we 
sbalt  bave  to  cbnrgo  u]>  to  its  account  some  very  dBrk 
evils  oUon'ttere. 

Ohaldea. 

Leariop  Epypt,  we  tuni  Dalurolly  to  Chaldeft.  but  for 
our  pre^t'ut  purpose  this  proves  to  be  »  bnrreu  Geld  of 
iuquiry.  Tbe  GbaldoiiDx  iiover.  in  the  BrHt  place,  reac-hcd 
the  tuiine  level  of  ci  viliKiitioii  with  Ibtt  E]g\'ptiaus,  Aud  tbeo, 
owing  Iti  ccrtuiii  pecaliaritiesoE  climate  and  other  circuro- 
stancuB,  (bu  Chaldvau  reuiainti  were  not  nearly  so  veil 
preserved  na  those  of  Epypt.  It  wonld  st-ein,  howevoi', 
that  nnioiig  tlie  Clialdrniis  also  readiug  uud  writii>i:  were 
nc(|uir«d  in  luiich  tlie  Hiiniv  way  as  iu  Egj'pi,  and  couati- 
tiited  mervly  a  apucinl  art  nr  tmde,  employed  fur  gaining 
a  livelihood  generally  *  Outside  tbiK  profcKsional  cluaa 
lituratu  edncaiiou  watt  an  nriknowu  thing.  The  iufcrenoa 
we  mnett  uiake  frou3  these  tncla  as  regards  the  dent  nre 
aufficit'utly  obvious. 

Of  any  siipiTH  til  ions  that  »!outd  for  assignable  reasotiB 
be  suppoaod  to  afTuct  the  couditiou  of  the  deaf,  there  tscem^H 
to  be  no  available  information  whatever.  As  forlbe  ntti- 
ttide  assumed  towun)  diitablud  uud  dupeudout  persons, 
there  is  runcb  rtiasou  to  tbink  that  it  was  humane  aud  tol- 
erant. Professor  Maspero  »aya  that  "among  the  middle 
(dasses  .  ■  ■  tho  courtM.-  u(  family  life  sueuis  to  have  beeo 
eaim  and  affvelioDate,  as  in  i'^^'pt  ; "  and  agatu,  "Tbo 
master  seldom  ill-treated  liix  slavftt,  excupt  in  canoa  of 
ilf-ratetl  rwl-K-ltion  or  flighl."  All  other  facts  given  tend 
abow  that,  in  their  domestic  and  aocial  Hd^.the  Chaldean 
vere  not  pitiless  and  cruel  iu  dispoaitiou,  but  inoUned 
took  compnssiouately  upon  uumeriuHl  snffering  or  ill- 
(orttme,  and  iu  a  measure  to  lend  assistance.  PreBnm-i 
"  m  y^[T«'«  "  DftVD  a*  ©rfliartioB,"  p.  T«l 
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Tv,  therefurc,  aurli  a  class  as  the  deaf  uiar  Imve  been 
kindly  tolorale<l  auc)  able  to  eke  ont  a  euppurtHble  exist- 
eiioe,  tbougli  left  UDcducated.  Nerortbclcss,  so  loug  n» 
wn  remaJD  uuiuforuied  about  the  supcrtititioua  idons  of 
tliat  |H)0|>Ie  in  some  detail,  we  caouot  be  sure  as  to  wliat 
tbe  donf  may  have  UDdergooe,  for,  ae  a  cla^d,  Ihey  have 
itlwayfl  be«Q  poealtarly  liable  to  become  tliu  objertnof  that 
sinister  suspicion.  All  this  in  nxtroinoly  vagiit',  yot  there 
is  tiothibg  to  warrauL  more  deiiuite  Htutemutitit.  In  suuh 
iostauoea  aa  Chaldea,  we  are  utterly  set  at  tiaught  by  the 
miat  of  oblivinii  which  has  long  enveloped  most  of  that 
baay  life  ouce  existing  iu  fnll  Kwing  thruughout  western 
AsiJi. 

Pedsu. 


Id  Persia  literate  oducutiou  was  strictly  limitcil  to 
gOTorumeut  oflieiuls  iu  positions  where  rcailiug  utid  writ- 
ing wore  tiecessnry  quahlicatioDs  for  the  clerical  work  to 
be  performed,  and  to  tlie  "  wi»e  men."  who  delved  ob- 
scurely into  the  realuiH  of  t(n<iwle4lge,  but  nin'iir  dreaiiie<l 
of  cnminaiiicBting  their  luyslerioe  to  "  the  common  herd." 
The  Persinu  luoiiiirchs  were  despots  of  the  purest  type, 
who  retained  their  autocratic  power  only  at  tlie  price  of 
keeping  the  iniuiH  of  their  subjects  iu  douHe  ignorance, 
Btupiil  ituinubility.auil  unshaken  obedience  to  im  mum  on  at 

Eeustora.     .Amid  t^iicb  a  people  umler  such  a  despotism  cmIu- 
cAtinn  was  a  commodity  grudgingly  dispenited  to  as  few 
I  poHHiblc.     Ah  a  matter  of  fuet,  it  nuou   fell   into  surh 

^neglect  as  to  decline  greatly  toward  the  close  of  Persian 
history.     Manifestly,  the  night  that  overhung  all  deaf- 

^vateK  iu  Persia  was  unruliuveil  by  a  single  star  of  hope 
under  sncb  couditious. 

Cruel  piinishuients  were  dealt  oat  for  the  slightest 
uffeucHs,  aud  respect  for  the  ordinary  rights  of  life  and 
property  was  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  fisiilf  from  gnvemmnntnl 
lyrauny  it  would  appear,  neverthetesti,  that  the  Persians 
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wore  mild  ami  liuiuune  in  llicir  itiiiur  <lamL<stic  un<]  social 
rtilHtioiiH.  Coimetiiiently,  uo  hostile  nnd  cruel  oppression 
probablv  wjia  exoruiHwl  toward  the  vwifortuimte.  Snper- 
Mtiliou  WHS,  of  cr>ur»o,  wovoii  into  tlio  very  warp  and  woof 
of  tboii'  dttily  lifu,  as  it  U  to  tliiii  day,  but  su  far  aa  tLuy 
particniar  mauifestaliouH  of  it  towaird  8ucb  a  class  as  the 
<ltML(  is  coiicpriieii,  it  is  impossible  to  lunke  any  KtatetQent. 
Iuroi'U]Hlii>ii  ou  Kucb  u  point  Ih  not  to  bu  found  to  Ibe 
ftccouute*  wo  buvo  of  Poraiau  History.*  That  tliero  wore 
thonsAiidit  of  deaf-niittee  wbo  soouer  or  later  lived  under 
IVrsiftu  doiuiiiioii  wo  cuuuot  tjuestiou  ;  that  none  of  Ibase 
^ver  acquired  the  langunge  of  their  people  b;  instmctioQ 
Ih  pntctitTHlly  certain ;  that,  on  the  whole,  while  mauy  of 
Lht>u)  must  havu  felt  more  or  lesa  the  evil  iufluence  of 
supentLiliuu,  yet  niauy  niiiy  have  got  through  life  without 
actual  ill-treatRieot,  is  quite  probable;  but  the  moat  cer- 
tBiQ  ooudasion  of  all  is  that  the  lapse  of  tweoty-tive  cen- 
turies lias  so  completely  buried  from  huiuau  ken  all  direut 
trace  of  tUb^  striukeu  olasM,  so  far  as  aucieut  Persia  is 
couceruwl,  that  the  modeni  iuTostlgator  is  forced  at  last 
to  tnru  away  from  llie  pathetic  blank  with  a  Kigh,  leaWog 
every  query  uunQswered  forerer. 

J.  k-  TlLUNtilUST. 

;WMM.  CamtU  Vminmitt.  Itkaea,  Xnt  Tark. 
[to  be  COSTIsatD.1 


*  nt*  hri^t  KMrtKmt  of  IkiBg*  ita  I**cm«  ia  bMtnl  npoa  whftt  i»  loaaA  in 
Sky«e'>  "  Anrient  EtB)>im»,'*  etaL,  tUwIineun's  "  Five  MaaaTrhlM,**  Bo^ 
fia'i  "  Aacifot  Htator;."  uid  «  fair  iniaar  nda-ligbts. 


SCIENCE    TEACHIIiG    IN    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE 

DEAF. 

DuntKn  the  pnst  deetulo  gront  improvomontB  have  beou 
made  )u  tlio  uotliods  of  toiicliinf;;  st-ionce  in  tbe  oomtuoD 
I  schools  tlirnughoat  tlio  Uoiteil  States.  Students  of  a 
former  )<eiieratiou  were  eonteot  to  t»ke  tlioir  kucfwUnlge 
BQCOOtl-hund,  either  from  the  iustructor  or  from  the  text- 
book. Origioal  iiiTcstigntioii  ou  the  part  of  the  stinlisnl 
w«a  ntiheard  of.  Botany,  Physics,  Zoology,  and  Chera- 
ulry  wero  stndies  tlry  oh  <luKt  except  to  the  geimiiiti  lover 
of  scientific  snbjeets.  Aetronomy  was  merely  lociiting 
tbo  coDstellatioaa.  Botany  mount  pic^king  n  flower  to 
pioMS  aikd  findiag  iUt  Lntiu  name  in  a  jiidioiouHly  nr- 
rauged  key  in  the  back  of  tbe  book ;  or  else  it  consisted 
in  fMstening  the  flower  to  a  pieoe  of  cardboard  and  put- 
ting it  away  in  au  horbarium,  like  a  choice  pioco  of  china. 
lu  Zoology,  auimals  were  classified  •  into  kingdoms  and 
subkiu^doius.  ea«h  ae  separate  from  the  other  aa  their 
retipectire  vagoH  at  the  r.w*.  An  ntrcnKional  WHevcr  in 
the  thuijriL'H  of  Darwtn  wan  h-onned  iluwu  iipuu  a»  iiuur- 
ikodox.  The  study  of  Physicn  advanced  propositioua 
which  no  one  cared  to  refute,  for  there  wan  no  apparatus 
lor  proving  tho  truth  or  falsity  of  a  atatomuiit.  Tho  nmc- 
tion  finally  came.  Tho  pendnlnm  swung  to  tho  oppuxito 
extri-me.  Text-hooka  were  cast  aside  and  the  uutraiiiL-d 
stnilent  was  left  with  his  apparatns  to  prove  in  a  few 
week))  what  men  of  genius  hud  spent  yeant  trying  to  <lo. 
To-day  tho  pendolum  has  started  on  the  retnrn  course, 
and,  while  the  age  is  one  of  kuon  iuvestigatiou  an  J  critical 
research,  our  schools  are  jndicioualy  combining  tbe  use  of 
the  text-book  with  laboratory  methods. 

We  have  no  right  to  compare  tho  work  d(me  in  science 
in  our  b^t  uquippi'd  schuoU  for  the  dttuf  with  that  dune 

in  the  higher  grade«  of  oar  common  schools.     While  the 

in 
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aiinH  of  the  two  Hnlionls  are  the  same,  the  metbotU 
toachiu^  are  t-ntirelj'  difftereut.  Ta  onr  inntitutionft  tta^ 
greatest  stress  lius  ever  been  iintl  nlwayn  will  be  laid  opoKia 
the  teaching  of  Uugunge.  The  tttudj  of  science  tniis^'  "^ 
either  be  Becondar^  to  laii|*i)ago  worker  musthecooiH  a  pier  ^ 
of  the  taoguage  work  itself.  Id  a  certain  senne,  scieoo^^^ 
may  be  rej^unletl  as  a  luxury,  while  languBge  is  absoluteh  ' 
eHttentiiil  to  a  mati  If  he  witiheH  to  get  on  iu  the  world. 

tiranttng  that  Knglieb  is  of  parnmoont  importance,  Itare 
our  iuMtitultoiiM  kept  abreast  of  the  titiieK  in  their  uietliods 
of  teacbiLg  the  Utile  Bcieuce  that  is  taught  ?  Is  science 
Ko  tnTight  that  the  boy  aud  girl  renlly  get  what  the  fitudy 
is  ioteuded  to  giro  ?  It  was  formerly  thonght  that  Botauy 
aud  its  sister  Bcieucea  ahoalj  be  kept  as  a  sort  of  dessert 
to  bo  served  after  hearty  t'ouraes  of  the  three  "  It's."  Of 
Kysteraatiu  Botany  this  reasouing  is  tmo.  But  it  ia  my 
belief  that  we  cannot  begiu  too  soon  to  teaeb  boya  and 
girls  to  opeu  their  eytju  to  see  the  beaatiea  of  nature  iu 
the  world  about  us.  ■ 

Objet^tioD  has  booD  raised  (^aiiist  the  teachiog  ofsoieDM 
iu  tlie  »«tioiidary  tsrhools  upou  two  tj;rouudti — expouse  for 
apparatuH  aud  lack  of  time.  The  former  objection  need 
deter  no  teacher  from  luakiug  a  beginuiug.  For  iuetonce, 
iu  Botany,  perhupH  the  vasiust  aud  tuuHt  dciligliKul  of  atl 
the  scieticcs^  a  penknife,  a  rfadiijg-ghi.ss,  and  a  couple  of 
ueedles  stuck  in  wooduu  haudlos,  are  auffiuieut  apparatoa 
to  reveal  to  the  oyeti  of  our  young  pupils  a  world  of  beauty 
of  which  they  never  druaiuttd. 

As  (or  lack  of  time,  the  ieeauna  in  eleineutary  soieooe 
should  hii  made  lessons  iu  language.  With  Asa  Gray's 
"  Field  nud  School-book  of  Botany  "  ns  a  fund  of  informn- 
tiou  fur  the  teacher,  aud  the  woodit  and  lields  to  furuish 
nialtiriul,  many  interesting  IcHUions  can  lut  made  from 
topics  like  the  fullowing  : 

The  Protection  of  Budu  from  Moisture  aud  Cold. 

The  Uses  of  Leaves  to  the  Tree  iiud  to  Man. 
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Desert  PLint*  ;  Their  Life  and  Meikuit  of  FrotectioD 
frum  HeHt  and  Droulli. 

Tlie  Fertilizatiou  of  Flowers  by  Insects.  ■ 

Tlie  I'se  ot  Color  to  the  Flower. 

A  dozen  other  tn[>icN  will  readily  KUg^e»t  themselves  to 
^ha  teacher.  A  few  tnlks  upon  topics  like  the  above  not 
*3t\y  will  eultirate  the  power  of  observation  hi  the  pnpilK, 
Imt  will  give  to  them  what  the  study  of  Botany  is  int^ndwl 
'  give,  a  kiiowlodgif  and  love  of  Much  forms  of  plant  life 
'an  itre  withiu  the  reiii'h  of  nil. 

Elementary  Zoolo^v-  sliould  be  Ktudi^d   in  eonuectiou 
with  Phyfliolofjiy.     Snaib,  uukwoIh,  sliij^,  nud  earthworms 
uro  easily  procnrable  in  all  part^j  of  the   United  States. 
By  uieaoe  of  n  Inrgo  reading; -glass  much  of  interest  and 
value  about  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  ean   be  innght 
^kXiildrvu  aro  always  interested  to  know  bow  tbe  eartb- 
I      womi  urawlh,  especially  if  they  con  see  tbe  oi^ana  of  lo*o- 
nutiou.     Thvy  like  to  know  why  frogs  and  Htiakes  are 
^KoM-bloodcdt  anil  about  the  Dlvtamorpbosis  of  tliubutter- 
^Hy.     A  auf;gui<tioa  that  tbe  dasH  furuish  the  necessary 
^^naterial  for  atuily  will  re»idt  in  a  beterogoQeoUH  collectiou 
of  tivioi;  tbiiiKB,  demrable  aud  uiideHirable.     Fortunate  is 
(be  teacher  who  has  the  une  of  u  good  cocnpoand  micro- 
scope.    Blides  nru  oa^ily  pi-eparcd  showing  plant  cuIIh,  the 
I      Kalca  on  the  wiuj;  of  a  raotli  or  butterfly,  tbe  beautiful 
^■racorj  of  a  fly's  wiug,  and  tbe  myriads  of  forms  of  life 
^lliat  (f'em  ID  n  drop  of  Hlngnant  water.     Kucli   lessons  are 

K[  both  inleroat  and  profit  and  uervu  to  uruune  unthusia.siii 
hen  tbe  daily yoMrai/  begins  to  pall. 
BBaarly  all  sehools  for  tbe  deaf  offer  a  brief  coarse 
rWatnral  PhiloHophy,  uanally  lo  the  members  of  tbe 
I  RratUniting  elasH.  Tbi!  bent  book  I  have  eTerseen  for  youug 
^BboTs  and  girla  beginning  tbe  Ktudy  of  Natural  Pbilosphy 
^H*  narriugtou'H  ■'  Physics  for  Cirammar  SuhoulB,"  publiKhed 
^■Dy  tbe  American  Book  Company.  The  book  is  written  iu 
itituple  language,  within  tbe  coniprehension   of  any  deaf 
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boy  or  girl  oIi3  eoougU  to  begin  such  a  &tutly.  It  ib  prac- 
ticallj  u  book  of  experimeDia,  the  apparatus  nBot]  ia  vorj 
simple,  much  of  it  tiome-mndt;,  nni)  tbe  total  cu«t  for  the 
ontiri)  ontBt  uuvil  nut  bo  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

To  the  pupil  iuteodiug  to  outer  college,  a  certain  aniouufc 
of  experimental  work  would  be  of  great  value.  It  wonlil 
teach  liim  to  haodle  appnratatt  with  uime,  to  \\c  accurate 
i]i  hiK  work,  to  do  thia  work  uuatlj,  aud  to  record  his  own 
couoluttiona.  Mr.  Harriugtou's  book  gives  an  outline.  Tha 
tencLer  would  necessarilv  be  obliged  to  supply  a  non.sid- 
ernble  amount  of  sap  piemen  tar}-  informatioo.  The  pupil 
sboald  be  required  to  write  a  paper  every  day,  describing 
enoh  piece  of  apparatoK  used,  explaining  the  experimeut 
itaelf,  and  giviug  the  results  as  seen  by  himself.  SuoU 
a  method  rs  this  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory  in  the 
dovelopmwnt  and  free  use  of  langnage. 

For   the    boy  who    cannot  bopu  for  further  scliooliug 

after  leaving  the  iuatitutiou,  theue  Mmall  iMgiuniugs  iu  hci- 

ontific  knowledge  would  aid  him  to  understand  something 

of  the  laws  of  machines,  and  tonch  him  to  observe  the 

beauties  of  nature. 

HERBERT  E.  DA\\ 
Prv/r-or  t«  OaUfOKki  CtMest.  ir<uA>njrf«n.  D.  G. 


SOME  INCIDKXTB   OF   LITTLE    MARYS    FlllST 
YEARS  AT  SCHOOL. 

LnTLE  Maiiy  came  to  school  a  few  weeks  before  her 
SBVoutli  birthday,  iu  1897.  She  was  thin  and  jinle  and 
uuattnicttve  at  first  sight,  but  her  little  mind  and  body 
were  wonderfully  active,  and  I  soon  found  myself  jotting 
down  memoranda  of  her  doings  as  far  ns  she  carao  under 
my  observation.  She  was,  I  believe,  oongenitally  deaf ; 
at  least  she  seemed  of  that  class,  and  when  her  arlicula- 
tiou  lessons  began  she  found  them  difficult.     There  were 
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fiv<*  o(li<fr  cliilibttti  in  tin;  fittnilv,  iiiid  llivir  L-ompatiioiiMliip 
prohahlv  gave  lier  tllL^  iiuii^iuiiUy  ulrouf;  iiuiiuIiKe  tunHrds 
activity  r  murked  iu  faer,  but  she  seenied,  ubove  all  tbingH, 
logioal  ntid  original — more  ho  thiiD  hut  <len(  child  t  ever 
kupw,  and  I  bave  been  ioliniate  witb  maur  in  tnv  owu 
80-lif>o)  life  and  a»  a  teacher. 

My  intiitincy  with  Mary  prolwihly  dates  from  one  rainy 
Baodny  wben  t  wiiit  uu  duly  with  tlie  children.  Rhe 
was  the  baby  of  tb«  school  imd  I  therefore  tumle  M|>uciul 
effortK  to  etitertiUD  her.  I  took  her  to  my  room  to  help 
mt^  carry  downi^tnirfl  somo  scissors,  poncils,  and  (>ap«r  (or 
tliHynnugor  children  to  iitnuRBthemselTeti  with.  I  do  not 
retnemlxer  to  have  noticed  her  particnlarly  before  that 
day,  bat  afltTward  she  would  come  rnuninK  into  tny  room 
at  re«e8K,  twForu  and  after  moiiU,  (*von  at  bedtime,  and 
ofleu  Hho  came  to  wake  mo  np  in  the  moruiug.  She  per- 
sisted ip  all  tbia  in  Hpite  of  prolents,  prohibltiODS,  and 
even  puniabment  by  the  autboHties.  No  one  over  had  a 
more  loyal  little  (rieod. 

One  morning  sbo  cnmo  in  her  night-gown  and  with  bare 
feet  I  ri-muu»truled  &u<l  tried  to  explain  that  she  would 
Caleb  cold  if  «*bB  were  not  dresstxl  b«foro  coming  down. 
Thu  next  morning  flhe  riL'ihed  in  with  clothes  all  on,  but 
onbottoQud,  and  joyfully  annoiinoed  that  Bhe  was  "  dri'-aiied." 
Blie  then  unkcd  me  to  foHtiMi  lier  dre».s,  taking  care  to  show 
ni(!  tbnt  it  hiul  hookHuod  uye^  iuHtead  of  buttona.  Whon 
nhu  had  discovered  that  I  hail  a  sboe-buttoner  iti  my  wash- 
Htaud  ilrawer,  she  henceforth  deli|>htcd  to  comu  and  borrow 
it  to  bnttOD  ber  abooA  in  my  rooai. 

She  bad  n  prtttty  way  of  waking  me  np,  patting  her  two 
littlu  band8  uu  my  face  and  pulling  it  over  to  ber,  kissing 
and  hngging  me. 

At  6nit  when  TiKiting  me,  somtt  bloc-ks  amused  her; 
Utor,  I  gave  bur  aomo  old  water  colors  and  a  brush  and 
^^^  paper.     For  days  after  whenever  hhf  caino  in  she  would 
^^V  beg  to  be  allowed  to  "  paint."     The  novelty  at  liLSt  wore 
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off  and  she  began  to  look  aroniid  the  room  and  to  exannn 
everytliiug  I  had.  Be«iQg  me  wash  my  hnodH  nod  brns 
my  teuth  od  odo  ocuHtniaD,  tthn  itisiKttMl  on  wnshiug  he 
own  linnda  and  (iveu  took  hold  of  my  tooth-tiruBli  aud  cii| 
iuteuding  to  do  ja»it  as  I  bad  doue.  She  usked  me  for  i 
towel  and  I  told  her  she  might  use  a  certain  one,  not  tlic 
others.  The  nnxt  timn  Hhe  wanted  to  wa-nh  nhn  inquire 
which  tow«l  was  "  hers." 

I  ouc«  took  her  to  a  driif^;  store;  she  Be«m«td  afraid  an 
watched  me  closely,  looking  relieved  when  we  left.  In 
fact,  she  pulled  my  sleove  to  heckon  me  oat  of  the  Ktore. 
I  boa^^ht  ik  piece  of  sweet  chonoliitti  for  her  and  she  liked 
it  HO  WL'II  that  when  it  wuk  tjaten  up  Hhe  wauled  to  go 
baok  aud  got  more.  A  day  or  tvro  later  she  pnt  on  her_ 
cup  aud  jacket  aud  oamo  to  mo,  asking  mo  to  go  with  het| 
bo  buy  some  cnndy  ;  a  lady  had  given  hern  cent.  1  fonnd 
some  oii<>  to  gn  witli  her  and  she  bought  fonr  pieceH  of 
candy,  but  gave  away  three— perhaps  b«ciius4i  the  cJtudy 
did  not  snit  her.  8ho  chose  Ida,  the  little  colored  girl, 
08  the  object  of  her  charity. 

Seeing  that  others  spelled  to  me,  she  began  wi^g^Ui 
her  little  (ingers  at  me.  By  degrees  her  nataral  gestarc 
were  displaced  by  the  more  intoltigible  nud  carrout  signi 

Oau  day  she  sot  on  my  bed  aud  (bought  a  little.   Thoo' 
she  told  me  she  had  been  Atruck  across  the   knuckles,  it 
hnrt,  and  ahe  had  cried.    She  gave  uke  to  nudurstand  wUqfl 
the  ofTcuder  wax. 

When  I  told  her  not  to  touch  a  certain  thing,  site  would 
say  ia  pantomime,  "  No,  I  ahall  be  spanked  if  I  do." 
ProlMihly  »\w  Lad  been  so  punished  at  home.  ^B 

She  had  ouu  |>veuliar  habit  that  uluug  to  her  tbrougliV 
the  three  years  that  I  knew  her  ;  she  could  never  go  to  sleep 
without  first  rocking  her  head  from  aide  to  side  ou  tb^H 
pillow.     It  Btiomod  as  if  she  had  always  slept  in  a  cradltf^ 
b«fi>re  coming  to  school.     Sometimea  when  very  hasy,  1 
would  look  my  door  to  keep  Mary  oat.     She  was  seen 
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iding  oDtside,  stampioj^  Iter  loet  iu  impAtionce,  or 
luiug  a^Aiost  the  door  with  bm-  li«ikd  on  linr  nrins  as  if 
vrriog.  But  odo  liay  8b«  foaud  lior  way  into  the  room 
ooxt  to  mo,  and  weut  tliroiigh  it,  out  of  a  window,  outo  b 
bitlcouy  wliicb  rnu  past  my  room  too.  She  looked  iu  at 
mr  window  and  vros  erideatly  Hurprised  to  boo  mo  siltiog 
»t  my  deak.  She  cnnin  Ihroagh  th<!  long  window,  puiutiiig 
hor  little  tiu<;or  at  mu  ruproauhfutly,  thou  going  to  iiiy 
door  she  told  me  bow  she  had  tried  to  come  in,  but  could 
uot.  becanse  tlie  door  was  locked.  Another  day  while 
playing  with  me,  Hha  wished  bo  show  somKtIiing  to  tbo 
girU  next  door;  boforu  leaving  the  room  Khu  turuinl  to 
me  aud  said  entreatiugly,  "  Don't  lock  the  door,  Vox  com- 
ing linvk." 

She  HoraotiiDe«i  came  apHtairn  with  me  as  I  went  to  my 

roum  aftvr  Hcbool,  aud  kuw  me  tuku  my  key  from  a  nntt 

by  the  door;  lator  bIic  would  ank   me  to  lift  bt^r  and   let 

bur  tnko  the  key  and  antock  the  door.     She  biul  a  pii^ion 

(or  thing  ami   I  liked  to  gratify  it.     Soon  al't«rward  I 

went  to  my  room  a»  ntinal  aft«r  schnol  and  was  n^louiithed 

to  6ui1  my  door  alrejtdy    uulnoked ;  on   going  in    whom 

shouU  I  see  but  Mary  ut  my  d(wk   using  the    forbidden 

ink.    Tbo  little  child  was  not  at  all  guilty.     She  turned 

to  me  glowing   with  sncoestt  and  said,  "  I   unlocked  the 

door;  oome  aud  see."     Then  lending  me  into  the  hall  she 

«hevpd  me,  by  doing   it  all   over  again,  bow  eho  had 

tlniggod  n  cliair  up  to  my  door,  thus  reached  the  key  uud 

KecDreil  euiraueit. 

Id  aohool  once  her  teacher  wialivd  Mary  to  bo  tba  snb- 
JMt  ot  a  Mory  for  a  claas.  lie  took  up  a  stick  ami  calloil 
ti<T  to  him.  Tbo  poor  child  turned  white,  and  camu 
slowly  forward,  watcbiug  bim  tn  8«o  if  hti  were  going  bo 
whip  her.  Wbeu  she  found  that  he  merely  wished  her 
lo  Ao/J  Mr'  slt'cA,  she  actually  Hushed  all  over  with  relicaf. 
Oue  moruiug  tibu  waK  looking  for  lioniething  to  do  in 
myfooai.     She  found  u  plato,  cup,  and  saucer,  and,  show- 
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in^;  itie  the  Hnst  on  them,  s&id  alio  would  wash  them. 

li(«itatod.  hnt  Hneing  liow  mnoh  in  wjirnext  she  wbs,  fiuall^^ 

couscnlfd  with  n  wiiriiiug  not  to  ilroji  thi;m.     She  washec^ 
tliein  iiicelv.  tlried  them,  aud  put  thwiu  iu  plnce.     After: 
that  »}tf  delightitd  to  Qntl  dust  iu  mv  room  and  wipe  it  ott^i 
Oiico  nhti  Hrrawlnd  vrith  a  hluo  pencil  nT«r  uiv  desk.     ^B 
Buid  I  did  not  like;  ii,  tiud  kUu  nt  onm  wont  for  a  rag  t<=3 
wash  it  off.     She  w«8   neat  and  UouaewKel^- in    ioKtiiict 
Shti  reni«nibered  where  things  belouged,  nod  usually  pt 
them  biirk  iti  their  pIiiceK. 

She  liked  to  borrow  my  clothes  and  rihbouH.  aud,  aft 
arraying  herself,  sally  forth  to  call  on  tlie  neighbors.  Sb< 
showed  DO  preference  or  choice  for  color.  Ouoe,  it  in 
Iruu,  a  gr*>en  ribbuu  went  ronnd  her  neck,  a  baff  and  blue 
how  ou  her  aprou,  aud  ri->d,  wliite  and  blue  aronnd  boF 
waist,  but  how  could  she  have  kuowii  that  gveeu  was  hei^^ 
own  Irish  hue,  that  V»nflf  and  liluo  wore  the  colors  o(  mv 
college,  and  that  red,  while  and  blue  were  the  colors  of 
the  CnioD  ? 

For  A  few  mnrninpH  it  whs  her  delight  to  get  my  hair- 
pins  and  stick  them  into  her  short,  straight  locks,  vniolr 
eudcavoriug  to  twiijt  tliciu  into  n  knot.  It  distressed  her 
greatly  to  see  a  hati-piu  or  a  comb  loose  in  aoybody's 
hair;  ^he  would  pull  me  down  at  once  to  fix  it,  ureu  iu 
the  midst  of  a  chapel  prayer.  She  also  aspired  to  do  up 
my  coiffure  for  nio,  but  the  result  was  usoally  a  coil  just 
over  my  cor,  so  1  advised  her  to  desist  for  a  soasoD. 

The  Bii|>erviBor  attd  the  girls  tried  to  keep  ber  down^ 
stairs.  She  would  come  ruutiicg,  breathless,  into  mj 
room  when  she  could  elude  them,  aud  would  dance  for 
joy;  or,  if  tliuy  pursued  her,  she  would  throw  her  arms 
about  my  neck  and  beg  to  remain.  She  used  to  cry  nt 
first  if  taken  away  from  me  by  force,  hat  she  soon  got 
over  that  nud  Icarnfid,  alaM,  to  b<>  sly,  wailing  until  she 
SAW  a  uhauce  to  »lip  uway  aud  ruluru  tu  mu. 

Once  wheu  she  was  writiug  with  pencil  she  told  luo  sh^ 
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inu«t  Imvii  »  hook  to  cop^-  from,  so  site  picked  up  oue 
atU'r  iiuollier  oAkiug  me  which  would  do.  She  held  tho 
cho!>eB  book  and  looked  at  it  before  oiich  Hpull  of  writing 
ns  if  copvinp  evorj'thiriR.  XovomljLT  H»,  Miirv  paid  rao 
fiuvL»ral  vii^iU;  Ifooud  hi^r  writiug  witli  ink.  8lie  vrtm  deter- 
miQetltolearntoaaeit.  Then  she  took  two  ciiHliions  and  was 
rocking  herself  to  sleep  on  the  floor  iis  I  Hiitwrpd.  I  fouud 
lier  on  the  floor  Again  in  the  iifturnuUD  but  my  deHk  was 
o[wn  and  I  Haw  that  she  had  bouu  iudustriously  scribbling 
eaty  ait,  eat  on  a  pad.  But  this  time  she  was  crying ; 
when  I  asked  the  reason  she  did  not  answer  at  once, 
ftnd  all  I  could  finaltv  make  out  whm  tlmthhudid  not  want 
to  go  to  a  man.  8be  had  just  had  a  present  of  a  new 
cloak  from  tiome  and  I  wondered  if  it  were  possible  she 
felt  reeentfut  towards  her  father  for  le.iving  her  at  school, 
or  had  she  become  so  fond  of  scliool  life  that  kIib  did  not 
want  to  go  home  ?  There  was  some  meaning  in  it  for  she 
hR4l  told  mo  the  same  thing  before  and  she  repeated  it 
afterwards.  In  school  this  daj  she  wrote  "a  cat  ran  " 
nicely.  Klie  wati  rerv  indej>etident  and  wanted  no  help 
at  anything;  it  M>euied  to  dittt'ourage  her  to  be  helped 
nnletifi  she  herself  asked  for  aid. 

It  was  hard  work  to  keep  her  quiet  in  chapel.    She 

ras  naturally  nervous  and  rBHtleH^,  and  coutd  not  see  any- 

Clhiiig  to  iutereat  her  at  l]r»t,  ao  she  devoted  her  time  to 

fdeiuonfitratious  of  affection  when  1  snt  near  her.     Some 

days  she  woold  tell  me  that  she  had  folded  her  arms  and 

watfihed  the  speaker  in  chapel,  evidently  expecting  high 

praise  for  her  goodness ;  but  sitting  still  was  such  a  trial 

to  her,  nad  shs  was  reproved  so  coualaotly  by  teachers, 

lapervigors,  and  pnpiU  near  her  for  hor  inattcution,  that 

Chbc  began  to  be  wilful  and  mischievously  restless.     My 

private  opinion  was  aud  Js  that  it  in  wrong  to  compel  the 

attendance  of  vory  yonog  ohildren  at  services  not  adapted 

to  thum  iu  any  way. 

The  some  afteruoou  lu  school  Mary  watched  mo  tooch 
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Ida  to  spell  and  copied  all  tfao  maDiial  loiters.  When  8b« 
found  I  was  not  paying  any  attention  to  ber,  she  pulled 
my  sleeve  to  nltmct  notice.  As  I  coutiiiued  ntirespomiive 
she  ^ot  np  and  cnme  aud  titood  in  front  of  lue,  vhero  1 
ooold  look  at  both  hoiKelf  ami  Ida.  Wbcn  she  wrote  a 
word,  ur  tliought  alio  did,  abe  would  often  ask  me  to  opelt 
it  (or  her. 

Corning  in  to  say  gnnd-night,  Mar^i'  fonnd  Mian  S.  with 
me,  and  at  onco  auid  to  her,  "  You  luukvd  (ho  door.'*  It 
KL'vuis  MisH  S.  Iiitd  fouud  Mary  iu  my  tooiu  wbeu  I  waa 
not  there,  and.  thinking  1  would  object,  had  put  ber 
and  locked  the  door. 

Wifthiug  to  reach  a  top  drawer  in  tho  chiffonier  Mnrr 
pulled  the  rucking  chuir  up  and  then  carefully  laid  its 
cushion  ou  the  door  before  climbing  the  chair,  explaining 
to  tne  that  aha  would  he  whipped  if  ahe  put  her  feet  on 
tlia  eauhioD.  1  rci^itrdi-^  thin  iik  evidence  of  home  diaei- 
plino.  Anothor  day  she  went  into  school  eatiug  an  apple. 
Her  teacher  cuLliscated  It,  but  she  resisted  until  be  ex- 
plained tlijil  shti  fonid  havf*  it  after  scliool.  Not  fully 
trnxtiiig  him,  Hbe  aiiid,  "  Wait,"  aud  took  as  big  a  bite  of 
the  apple  as  her  little  mouth  could  hold.  She  walcbeil  it 
idl  ibe  hour  iiud  was  delighted  to  get  it  back  at  noon. 

ShL'  liked  to  play  a  joke  on  me  now  and  then.  She 
locketl  me  nut  of  my  rouiu  and  afterwardn  told  me  bow 
she  put  Iho  key  in  hot  pocket  so  I  coald  not  And  it.  If  I 
refused  to  do  her  n  favor  aho  would  try  to  coai  me,  and 
if  I  rt^mniiied  tirm,  kIiu  would  Kay  kIib  did  unt  love  me,  but 
her  affectinn  usually  overcame  her  disappuiiitmHuL 

Nuvembor  18.  I  sbowod  Mary  that  my  blotter  was  blue 
like  the  ribbon  round  her  neck.  It  pleased  her  greatly. 
The  next  day  [  wuh  iibbeut  from  my  room  the  greater  part 
ol  the  diiy.  When  I  camo  iu  X  found  evidences  of  a  visit 
from  Mary  ;  a  cbfiir  standing  near  my  chiffonier,  a  rockor 
with  cUHhionti  piled  on  it  <lrnwn  up  to  the  tiibh<.  nad  two 
boxes  of  ribbons  trauHportwl  there,  while  on  my  desk   I 
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fonn<1  Kome  iuk  Kcrnwls.  She  liaJ  used  uotliiiig  uow  for- 
bidtluu  to  bur.  Whtiu  sbo  eanic  up  iigaiii  I  tolii  her  Iiow 
I  had  knovrii  of  ber  formor  visit.  Sbe  uti(ler»toud  me  at 
niicM,  and  delightedly  helpod  luu  utit  witli  my  iiiirnttive. 

I  (uund  her  Bewiug  IjiiKhub  on  tuv  red  &atiu  uiHidlo-book 
une  Saturday  nioroing.  8bti  bad  atnueod  borsolf  in  my 
al)«ouco  liT  writJDg  with  ink  and  with  rnd  >ind  Wan  petivitH, 
pnintin;?,  playing  witli  my  finery,  and  so  ou.  A  rida  on 
my  bicycle  wiut  a  great  treat,  but  slie  was  iitubitious  aud 
wauted  to  mo  it  aloue;  8e«ing  that  bor  bttlc  legs  conid 
not  possibly  toacb  the  pcdnls,  I  wntt  obliged  to  ciirl>  her. 
After  dinner  she  came  in  again  ntid  foand  me  Hitting  in 
mj  rocking  ohaJr.  8be  pretended  not  to  se«  me,  jumping 
OD  my  btp  with  ber  oyos  ^^but.  Tb«n  sbe  vaotod  to  sew 
11(^0,  but  Doticed  tliiit  1  bad  piU  nwny  something  she  bad 
bMti  playiDg  witb.  She  was  displeased,  and  boated  till 
Blt«  round  it,  Ibau  scolded  me,  saying  it  was  bora,  not 
mine. 

If  people  called  iu  my  absence  from  my  room,  Mary 
would  tell  me  of  it  aud  would  describe  their  appearance 
BO  that  I  nxognized  the  peritnn  meant.  She  tried  to  tell 
me  nil  Ibo  nowx  ;  nbe  would  run  in  Maying  that  an  ngly 
mau  v/na  Murapiog  tlis  walls  upstairs  and  putting  new 
pa[>er  on. 

Vp  to  tliiri  time,  November  20,  in  all  her  scribbliugs  in 
my  room  Mnry  lias  Toluntarily  wriltou  but  one  word,  cat, 
altbongb  shv  has  learucil  four  otbor  oouus  ;  but  tonlny 
she  wrote  cif  and  do<f. 

When  Mnry  woke  mo  up  tb«  next  mnrniug  «he  folded 
her  little  Imuds  and  heguu  to  pray.  She  imitated  many 
of  tht!  signs  she  hod  seen  used  in  prayers  nud  iu  grace  at 
tbp  table,  nncb  an  (Uanks.ffiod,  iioH.&wA  she  tried  to  make 
the  aign  for  Christ.  I  taught  bar  to  spell  bername,  Mnry, 
tbis  morning.  She  seemed  mucb  in  lovi*  with  tho  ttmall- 
««t  boy  iu  school,  and  when  she  b»ppen«d  to  meet  him 
after  tinuday-sidiool  she  bagged  him  and  tried  to  kiss  him. 
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but  he  objected  to  her  nnttonght  umbrucos  nml  told  biT 
she  noolJ  b«  spanked.  A  littl«  dog  came  into  my  rootn  ; 
Mary  waved  her  band  at  biin  as  if  to  make  bim  look  nt 
ber  and  spelled  itntj  at  him.  ndilintt,  That's  y-u,  in  signs. 

We  hiwl  ocoHMioua)  fnlliogH  out  csuseil  bjr  Marr's  dis- 
obedieuce,  bnt  ebe  could  not  stay  away  long,  aud  would  I 
pixifess  penitence.  I  iieoally  oViserved  that  her  dis- 
rdwdienre  re»nlted  from  the  failnrt*  to  anderxtaud  wliAt  ^ 
was  reqnired  of  her  or  why,  aud  often  Rbe  was  uanifhtjH 
simply  boeaoso  she  was  not  treated  ri(;ht  and  kii^ir  it.  ' 
She  was  more  docile  ami  lovable  with  me  than  with  any- 
one elKe. 

I  wrute  a  letter  in  lier  prceence.    She  wanted  to  writ 
one,  too.     She  scrawled  si)  over  a  piece  of  pap4>r,  fold* 
it,  enclnsod  it,  senleii  it;  and  wrote  on  the  envelope,! 
allowing  how  closely  she  Imd  otKerred  me. 

November  23.  Mary  came  in  taucli  exritfid  and,  pi 
ing  my  heavy  pitcher  off  the  wAsligtiind,  told  me  boi 
ftomfbndy  bod  dropped  one  or  had  spilled  water.  Lnter 
fonnd  that  »uime  pupil»  had  been  np  to  mischief,  throw- 
ing water  ont  of  n  a*indow.  In  school  to-day  she  wanted 
to  spell ;  so  I  taught  her  ho^  and  pointed  out  the  bojtt  in 
the  room.  She  began  connting  them,  holding  up  the  fin- 
gers of  both  hands  and  counting  iu  some  girls  also,  1 
explained,  then  she  began  counting  over.  1  couul(*il  for 
her  once  and  she  said  I  was  wrong  ;  there  wore  not  ninfl 
boys,  for  the  teacher  (a  manl  made  ttn. 

November  *24.  It  was  ciaite  touching  to  see  when  I  came 
to  luy  room  at  6  o'clock  that  Mary  bod  been  waiting  for 
me — two  8<)fa  cushions  were  on  the  floor,  but  nothing  had 
been  disturbed.  Iu  the  supper  room  t  saw  her  watching 
for  me,  and  afterwards  she  came  apstairs  and  told  me  how 
she  had  been  waiting  and  waiting,  bnt  I  did  not  come. 
Khn  utude  the  motions  uf  piano  or  orgiin  playing,  aud  tried 
to  tt^ll  me  something  about  t^omebodv  who  talked.  She 
wrote  with  ink  a  while  and  then  changed  to  pencil,  bnt 
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Iier  liiiD(]  on  the  iuk  scrnwla  aud  aiuiued  it.  This 
iliKplfiiuied  lier  very  much,  so  she  wanted  to  wash  bor 
h.tti<ld.  Bv-HDcl-b}'  she  ojilled  itir  iiiid  told  me  that  the 
Mtcher  was  \eTy  heavy  iiud  U  hurt  her  tu  hft  it  bnck  iuto 
lie  witsh-bowl  as  sho  had  justdoiie.  I  toUl  hm*  to  call  me 
tu  h»lp  ber  next  time.  Then  comiag  back  to  her  writing 
she  diftcov*>red  that  I  lind  mud«  pen  marks  on  hnr  paper 
(oli8i>iit-miiid&iI}",l  and  scolded  iu«  (or  doing  it. 

NoToiuber  27.  Mary  bad  so  much  oxeitemeut  during  the 
iftiiksfiivinj;  reces.'t  with  no  xchool,  two  plays,  and  a 
:;i]U  (^itthering,  that  she  waH  very  nervous.  She  kept 
wide  awake  throi](>h  the  pluy  this  evcniag  but  wag  ho  tired 
mfter  it  that  shat  could  not  boar  to  bu  touched,  and  when  I 
trifKl  to  sponk  to  bor  she  Bcrutohed  my  hand  in  hor  de«- 
peratiou.  But  idniost  iuHtaiitly  Khe  b<)ggi>d  tny  ptLi-<1uD 
itud  kistted  me,  then  she  begged  to  be  carried  to  bed. 
WbeD  iu  bed  she  seemed  to  feel  better  aud  tutid  good- 
night  very  ewoetly.  Tbo  next  morning  she  ramc  and 
awoke  me  at  five  o'clock,  wADting  me  to  do  sometbiog 
for  her  comfort,  as  she  was  not  welh 

November  29.  flaring  papers  lying  .irouud  wldch  1  did 
not  wish  to  hv  disturbed,  I  took  the  key  of  luy  room  uway 
«itli  me.  On  my  return  at  six  o'clock  I  was  surprised  to 
a  light  in  my  room  although  the  door  romninod  locked, 
itering  I  found  Mary  there.  Shu  told  nm  shu  had 
the  gaa  and  then  rolled  ou  luy  cushions.  She 
Tr  iu  by  pn^f^in^  through  the  next  room  to  the  balcony 
lifting  II  window  of  my  room.  No  ou<.-  kjiw  lii>r  go. 
lis  ereniug  I  wm  looking  at  the  photogriiph  of  u  baby, 
came  to  look  at  it  and  told  me  she  bad  a  baby  at 
10  that  she  loved  and  kissed.  She  seemed  tn  npoak  of 
her  mother  but  to  be  displeased  with  her  fathur  or  somo 
other  man.  She  awked  me  tu  go  with  her  by  aud  by.  T 
taught  bcrMomo  new  v(iin\a,  sun,  ruin, //•ffit/,Hni\  hut.  Shu 
tidked  to  me  for  a  long  time  with  her  own  unintelligible 
mauDttl  alphabut.     In  school  to-day  h  was  the  aubjeol  of 
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bur  writiDff  Imsod.  Sbu  did  not  tiku  it  aod  (iually  refniWHl 
to  go  uu,  naming  slie  was  tlrud.  1  tuld  Iter  that  aiuc-u  >ibe 
wan  tired  I  would  leave  lier  nud  teaoh  Ida.  I  did  so  bnt 
wau-binl  bur.  Sbu  [iretitiidefl  oot  to  see  me  and  titlked 
witb  n  boy  fur  a  moineni,  t]ii>ii  xbe  glnoccMl  alyly  at  me.  I 
looked  ber  Tnll  iu  tbe  i»c«  without  Kayiug  auytbiu^.  Sbe 
got  a|),  went  to  tbe  board,  aud  Qlled  lUo  ^laie  uitb  A's. 

Korember  30.  I  wua  wrapping  ap  (ivc  photograpbs  to 
send  in  tbe  mail  Ibis  afteniooii.  Mnry  wiitbed  to  belp 
aud  I  let  ber.  Wbeu  we  bud  tbeiu  a)l  tied  up,  Mary  8ud- 
donty  bogau  to  couut  tbcm  by  pluciug  i^acb  finger  of  one 
baod  oD  eacb  picture  in  sovotiBaion.  Sbe  understood 
tbero  were  five,  but  iti  tiillinn  me  .sb«  repeated  tbe  five, 
botding  up  botb  liiLmU.  Tbiu  wa^  ber  first  vulunLary 
eouotiug  outitide  of  school  tbat  I  noticed. 

December  I.  In  Rcbpol  lo-dny  I  bad  <*bnrge  of  Mar}- 
and  varied  tbe  routine  for  ber  by  letting  ber  play  tencber. 
I  gare  ber  tbe  book  aud  told  ber  to  tell  ue  wbat  to  write. 
Sbe  likud  it  immcDsely,  would  toll  me  not  to  look  wbilc 
abe  cboae  tbo  pictuvo  of  which  t  mast  write  the  name, 
tbeu  hIiu  bid  tbe  picture  ob  well  as  tbe  uamu  below  it  in 
ber  anxiety  to  keep  me  in  tbe  dark.  Sbe  oomparcd  my 
writing  witb  tbat  under  tbe  pictures  and  would  Bay  witb 
pleased  anr))riHO,  "  Ytm,  that  m  rit/hl"  Komt^limeK  to  tent 
ber  I  would  write  tbo  wrong  word,  but  mbe  alwaya  found 
me  out  aud  »uid  no.  I  started  some  knitliug  on  u  spool 
{or  ber.  Sbe  uas  much  intertrated  bnt  found  it  quite 
dilBcultf  tbe  pina  being  too  Hmnit ;  however,  sbe  valiantly 
persevered  aud  waa  e\'eu  aogry  wbvu  I  aasiaied  ber.  8bu 
finally  succeoded,  but  wa8  so  tired  out  by  tbe  effort  that 
she  told  me  to  keep  it  till  to-morrow,  and  explained  that 
it  would  be  tost  if  dbe  put  it  iu  ber  aprou  |)ocket. 

Sbu  witK  nioi-tiHed  ubuost  to  tears  to-day  because  Ida 
spoileil  a  wurd  for  ber  iu  school. 

As  1  atarti'd  downataim  by  tbe  front  way,  coming  from 
my  room  with  Mary,  she  told  me  sbe  would  be  pnnisbed 
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if  Hlie  vent  tbiit  wnv,  so  nlie  sitid  good-bye  nad  weut  down 
tho  bnck  stAirs  instead. 

December  2.  Mary  told  mo  Bh«  had  beon  pnnishod  for 
lighting  the  ^JOB  in  my  room  wbilo  I  wng  absent. 

1  kissed  Mary,  whcii  sbe  held  up  lier  lips  to  be  kissed, 
on  b«r  «yo8  and  (orebead  instead  ;  she  IieW  up  bor  lips 
tftftnia  and  imperiooslj  told  me  to  kiss  lier  there,  not  to  go 
&U  ov«r  her  faoo  again. 

Ht-cember  5.  While  I  w«e  ou  duty  to-uigbt,  Mary  iwkod 
for  my  key  and  I  gave  it  to  her,  tbinkiug  8hn  would  amuKO 
Cfaereulf  quietly  in  my  room  ax  nHiiiiil.  Hub  by  and  by  I 
culletl  out  to  tbo  nppor  linll  nnd  thoro  w;l8  Mary 
igl^  up  iu  a  blue  ahirt-waiiil.  u  dutted  putUcoat  with 
part  of  ber  own  dress  sfcickiu)^  out  bohiuil.  a  rloth  scarf 
tight  around  her  neck,  a  silk  kerchief  thrown  over  it, — 
with  veil,  bat,  woolen  gloves,  belt,  nitd  piiroiiol !  8be 
looktul  quite  sheepish  when  caught. 

Some  time  to-day  cue  of  the  girls  liiugbt  Mary  the  wonl 
tra;  Mary  left  her  suddeuly  and  ran  all  the  way  upntairs 
Id  vpiiW  the  new  word  to  rao. 

t  took  the  girls  for  a  long  walk.  Mnry  brggeil  to  be 
lakeu  with  us  this  time,  (ilie  trudgoil  along  lioliliug  my 
kniMl  and  repeatedly  said  obe  was  not  cold  or  tired.  As 
«e  reached  our  deittiDatioD  she  gave  iu  aud  complained  of 
Rild,  asking  for  my  glovoo  ;  soon  she  asked  to  be  aarried 
■  bit,  then  the  cold  made  her  cry  aud  she  wanted  to  bo 
«Tii«ii  all  tho  way.  When  we  reached  home  again  and 
ibe  viu  in  a  warm  room  she  rocorored  and  refused  to 
Itfcp  a  nap  or  rest.  Afterward  alio  tulkvd  about  it  aud 
Mid  how  abo  bad  cried  aud  felt  cold,  but  woa  now  ivll 
right 

As  I  tucked  her  iu  bod  Hbe  told  me  that  siie  would  be 
atlcatiTe  in  school  aud  chupul  "to-morrow." 

December  7.  Mary  had  her  hair  cut  to-day.  Sho  made 
■Ooolor)-  or  riMiiatance,  but  soon  the  tears  raiD«;^d  down, 
filie  would  not  say  what  was  Iho  cause,  but  she  declined 
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to  thank  tlie  bo_v  wlto  cut  ber  hair,  aud   would  not  snyi 
good-byu  lo  him.     WIiuii  iiloiio  witli  tuo  hIiu  B»id  sliu  did^ 
not  want  to  go  liomu  nud  cried  hard  ugaiu.     I  tried  to 
tell  her  she  would  return  to  school,  but  it  did  not  soothe 
hor. 

She  takcti  iafcurest   in  pictures  now  nad   iroitdtcs  the 
poses  of  figures  in  tlieiu — hitherto  she  soenied  iodifforeul 
to  tliem.     She  nsked  if  no  old  miin  iu  u  mui^ftziDO  illustra-^ 
tinii  was  mine;  I  stvid  uo*.  tbeii  she  pointed  to  my  fnther's 
photograjtli  on  my  desk  and  aaked  if  he  was  luine.  ■ 

Dticiiiubur  H.  Mary'H  tcjudmr  had  n  letter  train  her  father 
to-da_v.     I  copy  from  it  the  [ollowipg  : 

"  Mary  wns  smarter  than  any  of  the  r^sl  of  my  cbihIrenJ 
She  took  hold  of  a  knife  or  a  broom  the  same  as  n  growi 
person  »ud  she  would   laugh  at  the  rest  of  the  children' 
when  she  would  nee  the  nwquanl  way  they  done  anything 
in  many  wtiys  Mary  did  nut  act  tike  a  d^af  perxon  when 
alie  wanted  auythio^^  she  iilwows  cnllod  for  it  whou  she 
uas  outside  and  oould  not  open  the  door  she  called  and 
if  we  did  not  open  it  right  away  she  would  scold  we  tried 
to  ]»Krn  [her]   to  talk  h\w  woald  say  motn  and  /mp  and 
Joe  and  no  very   plain    but  everybody  came  around  aud.^ 
all  the  cbildrou,  but  their  voices  were  all  diflforeut  au<lf 
thoy  would   got   her  all    raixod  up  ho   wp  did  not   bother 
with  her  we  thought  it  would   make   her  w*orsc>  Mnry'8 
gruudfather  wore  a  little  bunch  of  whiskem  on  his  ehin 
80  when  we  wanted  to  ask  her  about  hitn  we  vonld  pafefl 
our  hand  np  to  our  chin  as  if  we  were  grnsping  our 
whiskers  and  Mary  would  nuderstand  who  we  uieut  so- 
if  you  waut  to  toll  her  about  coming  home  just  put  your 
hand  to  your  chin  and  point  this  direction  and  Mary  wiJ, 
undoretaud  you  and  laugh." 

I  tried  acting  on  the  above,  but  Slary  would  nob  ra 
apoud.     She  said  she  wae  not  going  home  ou  the  cars. 
She  did  not  like  grandpa  or  anybody  at  home.     I  after- 
ward fouud  out  lliat  ou  the  day  of  her  arrival  hur  father 
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w*nl  awa_T  without  eaying  good-bye.  Mary  »oou  uoli««»i 
Ills  KbAuuc«  ntiil  nskitd  tvliara  lio  was ;  snitl  aliu  was  going 
homtt  too,  auil  put  on  liur  )mt  nail  clonk  mid  tied  up  her 
boitille  to  go.  Slio  aried  uu<l  ra-sistud  wbeu  tlie  girls  tried 
to  tnke  off  tier  hut.  I  think  thia  esplninB  her  Htrange 
&TereioD  to  butno;  flhe  tliinks  iiur  fntliur  plajod  a  moau 
trick  ou  iier. 

December  12.  While  witli  the  childreu  the  oighl  before 

I  performod  same  oxperiments  in  magaetiKm.     Mary  was 

lojkitig  on.     ThiH  uiorniug  ttka  cnmc  np  to  my  roooi  aud 

asked  for  Ibu  magnet.     She  ptTfortuutl  the  same  experi- 

tufuts  that  I  had  done,  r*^iueiuheriug  rory   well.     As  t 

bad  no  noiip-pJAte  in  my  room,  slie  made  a  glass  tnmbltir 

aerre  iuMtuud  For  Hoittitig  ii  rork   with   »   miignetiL-    uumUe 

on  it.     Mnry  put  the  IhingH   away  a(t«r  a  while  aud  wont 

ouldoors,  bnt  latoT  iu  the  day  she  came  iu  agaiu  aud 

«ai)te«l  to  write.     Tlie  pencil  noedml  sharpening  nod  she 

aakod  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.     She  got  tho  waste-baoket 

nod  begiLu  i  it  was  bard  work,  for  the  knife  was  dull  aud 

the  wood  bard.bnt  Mary  woald  not  give  np.     She  looke«l 

timi  hat  peraifited  until  a  potut  uaniu  on  that  pencil. 

WhiU'  »ilie  was  doing  this  a  thought  struck  her;  nbo  said, 

"Let  DM  MO,"  and  went  for  my  magnet.    She  out  a  obip 

of  the  pencil  and  held  the  magnet  to  it  to  see  if  it  wonld 

nttnwt  tfood.    Later  she  experimeutod  on  other  things 

Mk]  irind  to  tell  mo  somothing  in  the  manual  alphabet. 

Tlia  suu  was  iu  her  face  and  she  iiske<)  me  to  close  the 
hiiods,  which  I  did,  aud  required  her  to  thank  me.  ishe 
aikkiMl  ii)u  to  repeat,  aud  critieizeil  my  Qngern  uayiug  I  did 
uolliold  them  otntight  aa  waa  proper. 

At  In-dtiuiu  sht'  run  to  au  older  (girl's  bed  aud  hid  her- 
eoll  ancler  a  shawl,  iutendiug  to  frigliLeu  or  surprise  the 
otku  girl.  As  the  girl  wonld  not  he  up  for  some  time, 
we  IniMi  In  make  Mnry  niidress  timt.  Shu  was  furious, 
iiul  wljuu  fluullr  she  was  undressed  aud  allowed  to  ^o 
back  she  uuderstood  what  we  meant  and  stopped  oryiug. 
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Decembor  1>5.  Mary  anicl  sho  was  goiug  awav  witli  in< 
and  my  futliur  (poiutiog  to  his  pliotogrnph  od  my  d 
I  said  no.slie  wiis  going  togrniiKlpH,l>(it  hIib  Hiiid  hIiu  w 
not  go  with    him,  adding   iiftcr  ii  liltLc  tlioiight   (hut   bt» 
Hiaggered.     She  also  luado  the  »gu  for  driuk.    She  diA 
not  obey  mo  iu  school  ;  this  afternoon  1  iockrd  my  door" 
to  keep  her  out.  beiug  also  very  busy.    I  felt  the  itnpatiuQ^_ 
Mtamping  of  her  little  feet,  but  did  not  open  to  her.      Bg^^ 
aud  by  I  saw  my  vrindow  being  puKhed  up  and  a  shutter 
was  opened  ;  there  iu  the  rain  ou  the  balcony  was  Mary! 
She  scolded  me  (or  looking  the  door,  and  I  told  her  that 
she  had  Iweti  naughty  in  Achonl  and  I  would  lock 
dour  whon  T  did  not  like  bur.     She  twon  kiSHed  me  » 
promised  lo  bu  good  iu  sehool. 

7  lent  Miss  W.  a  book  ;  Mary  happened  to  go  in  to 
her  and  rccognisiod  the  book  an  mine.  Shfl  told  Miss  W, 
it  watt  not  hern  and  slarted  to  carry  off  the  book  to  my 
room,  but  Mi«H  W.  prevented.  So  Mary  came  to  find  mo 
and  insisted  that  I  should  cotu»  with  her.  She  ted  mo  to 
Miss  W.'s  room  aud  showed  me  my  book.  I  eiplninvd 
ae  well  as  I  eould  why  it  was  there.  She  also  dragged 
me  off  to  Mira  E.'s  room  to  show  me  a  photograph  of 
mys*lf  there. 

Sometimes  wlicn  forbidden  to  do  a  thing  sho  would  go 
and  do  it  ut  ouco,  but  it  seemed  to  b«  becauBe  she  vished 
to  anderstiind  what  would  happen  if  she  did  it 

December  IH.  Vko  played  "hide  aud  seek"  in  my 
room,  aud  Mart-  thought  she  MU  herself  by  stondiug  on 
top  of  my  ohiffonier. 

December  20.  Hitherto  Mary  haa  nsod  a  gesture  of 
her  own  for  the  idea  of  twl/iiinj,  -Ivi  nol,  and  »imilnr  ex- 
prcseiona;  the  gesture  hoa  been  made  by  a  shake  of  the 
head  aud  hands  outspread.  She  now  begun  lo  use  thu 
couventiouai  sign,  which  is  uno  rather  diflicult  to  get  the 
meaning  of;  tim  one  in  whiub  tbu  ulomid  hand  in  held  to 
the  lips,  tbau  spread  out  with  a  puff  of  breath.     I  thick 
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^bwr    t>rigfat  tn  gra»p  itn  tueiktiiug  so  hik>|].     Rhe  BcrAtelted 
ox^bcKl^v'H  hHQ<l  and  the  nmtron  tied   her  handn  up  m 
U  I>ui)ii«hiii()n1.    Thi)  child  nrieil  pitflonnlv.    Hh«  told 
boat  it  heixelf.     After  a  while  site  for'rot  nad   niude 
HNlfgiit  HOratuh  on  another  girl's  baud,  in  ravenKe  for  n 
'****"1(  Iho  girl  had  made  on  Mary's  owd  paper ;  ahe  looked 
*•  fcliuhand,  took  a  pencil,  and  with  thit  rnlibor  tip  did  her 
*'*'*^  to  rnb  Ibo  sonitch  out.     Wheu  ptM>pIe  tried  in  fun 
^-latrli  lier  liauds  she  would  shake  her  linger  aud  M\y 
"'^      Buttroo  wonUl  tie  np  their  hands  for  doing  auch  a 

^^^eccinber  23.     Chrislmas  wiw  near,  bat  Mary  enme  to 

""^^    (^'T'ing  hard  and  wiiating  to  be  petted,  Haying  she  did 

"^^^i  wish  to  go  home.     The  n^xt  day,  however,  when  she 

"*■  "^t  the  (jthfi*  girls  prtiparing  to  go  home,  she  cheered  up, 

^**^  became  ignite  excited  when  fdie  fiiuiid  that  a  can'ingo 

to  oourey  her  to  the  staliou.     8he  kissml  ns  nil  good- 

""A  rhoerfnllT,  aud  did  not  look  back  to  wave. 

iaoaary  3.    Mary  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  walked 

^^ght  into  the  Hewiog-rooni  to  greet  hor  frieudtt.     She  was 

^Migcr  to  have  lier  liag  uupackwi  that  ahe  might  aliow  tig 

Kk«r  new  dolly  and   her  tea-sot.     Then  she  eaiue  upetairs 

With  me  ami  gazed  all  aroand  my  room,  whirling  around 

od  her  toes,  and  pointing  out  the  new  curtaintt  and  other 

cbaugeu  luiule  iu    her  abHeuce.     She  run  off  to  see  the 

other  rnoniH   and  girla.     By  and    by  she  came  back  and 

told  me  ahe  did  not  wish  to  go  to  aohool  or  chajie],  crying 

n  little   from   homesick uese.     She  was  sick  in  the  night 

nod  at  five  o'clock  she  cAmc  to  my  room  bringing  ;tll  her 

dothoB  niid  hor  two  dolU  and  asking  for  toilk,  also  to  stay 

wiili  me.     She   aeemed    better   the   next  day,  l)nt  in  the 

night  wae  sick  ngflin  and  woke  me  at  thrc«  o'clock.     It 

passed  off,  however. 

JanOAry  5.  Mary  was  looking  at  n  phntogrnph  of  some 
ttiitihers  aad  tolling  me  who  they  were.  Not  knowing 
tboir   uamoe  or  aigna  abo  dcecribod    them  iu  tsomu  tsuoli 
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vray  a»  "  tlio  man  with  the  beaitl."  When  she  CAine  to  a. 
ooTtaiu  luBcher  uinoli  given  to  nteriineHH,  she  imitntei]  har 
in  11  scoUliiig  attitude,  eyea  ahut,  and  anj-iug,  iu  aigun. 
"Stop!  stop!" 

Mnry  began  to  tell  me  nbont  her  visit  home,  how  she 
and  her  fathur  wont  driving. 

Jauaiirv  6.  She  compUiued  to  mc  of  hi*r  tt-iurhtir  und 
said  it  made  her  tired  to  sit  still.  She  wanted  to  bnve  a 
tea  party  id  my  room  with  her  new  dishes  and  asked  me 
to  get  her  Home  milk,  tingar,  tea,  nnd  bread.  She  wanted 
my  bedspread  to  use  as  a  tablecloth  (or  the  small  box 
wbicb  served  as  table,  but  nccepted  a  silk  handkerchief 
innteacl.  When  she  poured  ont  the  tea  F  began  to  help, 
hy  putting  sugnr  iu  the  ciipK,  but  wak  reproved,  Mar^sayi 
ii]g  it  was  her  dutv  to  do  that. 

Jnouarj  8.    Mfiry'sdoll  having  lost  a  log,  she  basce 
to  care  for  it,  btit  she  tells  mo  to  take  it  awaj  to  havo 
new  teg  made. 

She  was  allowed  to  write  with  ink  in  school  and  her 
little  ulioeks  glowed  with  the  pride  nnd  pleasure  of  it.  I 
wrote  her  name"  Marf/"  (or  one  word  to  copy,  and  "iioU" 
for  amitber.  She  at  once  said  I  waa  wrong.  It  mantbe 
"Mary  (V  This  showed  me  ttiiit  she  knew  her  (all  nam 
by  sight,  I  rubbed  out  "  doll "  and  wrote  "Ma 
O'Brien  "  which  satisfied  her  at  once. 

She  often  a»ked  to  ba  uUowed  to  help  daro  my 
8tookiiig>t  wlioii  she  found  mo  doing  it  and  was  ill  pleased 
with  ft  substitute. 

January  8.  Mary  came  into  my  room  eating  some  candy 
and  wanted  my  hammer  to  crack  the  candy  with.  Shft 
oQ'erod  me  some  and  told  mo  it  was  ia  hor  stocking  at 
Christmas.  I  usked  her  if  dolly  was  there  too.  She 
Baid  uo,  doily  was  oo  the  mantel. 

•Tanuary  20.  Mary  told  mo  she  felt  sick  last  night,  and' 
thiii  luoruiug  nhe  sunt  somebody  to  call  me.  Shv  told  mo 
she  did  not  want  to  get  up,  did  not  want  to  «at  or  drink 
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AoyttiiD^  bnt  a  glftsn  of  milk,  »□<!  <lii1  not  want  to  ^o  to 

school.    8li«  wat)  kept  in  Imd  all  lUy,  hut  koou  bciiHmo 

very     fratfnl    nt    tlie  coufiuumcut  auil   asked   (oi-  all  lier 

friends  in  turn,  wmtted  to  t;o  ani]  sew,  even  tn  go  to 

scliool,  etc.   When  I  went  in  she  told  mo  to  stay,  not  to  go  to 

Hapf>er,  hnt  to  rock  her.     She  did  not  want  to  sleep  alone 

in  th«  sick-room ;  asked  lo  como  to  my  beJ  or  lo  go  up  to 

her  ovm  near  the  other  girls.     Th«  doctor  citme  iu  the 

*vt>uiiiK  *od  felt  her  pnUo.     She  drew  her  Imutl  nwny  nud 

"dd    gooct-byo,  pointing  him  to  the  door,  dismissing  him 

^ilXtc  promptly.     Although   lior  room   iidjoined   the  ma- 

'"*«»'»  Slid  she  hml  huen  told  (hat  the  door  between  would 

'^    «3pAn  all  night,  she   felt  too  lonesome,  and  at  tweWe 

"'^■<K-k  citme  to  my   room   and   wnke  me.     She  seemed 

****^aic'k,  but  protu«t<xl  that  nhe  wiw  not  sick  but  would 

B**     and  dre«s  by  and  by,  though  she  confessed  to  being  so 
tr 


^hf  day  1  wfin  returning  a  book  to  the  library,  when  T 

■  ^covered  that  the  paper  ou  the  oiver  ha^l  been  Mcratclied 

*^*'ay  to  one  place.     It  lookecl  as  if  iiu  ink  blot  bad  been 

~*«ul«  and  an  attempt  to  erase  it  with  a  lead-pencil  eraser. 

^      «u*|n.«eto<l   Mnry   and  showed   it   to   her.     She  lookfd 

^t-nuige,  hnlf  smiled,  bat  drew  tmck  and  denied  having 

*^r)ns  it.      EvidiiuUy  she   bad  lioguu  to  (uar  puuishmout, 

'lufiug  of  Inle  beou  punished  in  nn  arbitrary    way   for 

tuinor  otfetises.     I  peraisted  and  otiked  her  if   the  dis- 

ition  bad  been  made  with  a  knife;  she  fiaiil  do;    I 

[■sked  her  if  ink  liod  been  xpilted  on  it  and  a  rubl>er  used  ', 

'•hii  sheepishly  siiiil  yes.    I  simply  told  her  she  must  show 

me  the  book  aod  not  hide  it,  but  I  did  not  think  she  really 

understood   my    moaning.     However,  a  few   days  later, 

while  she  was  sick,  she  showe4l  me  a  book  I  had  loaned 

Jier  for  amaaement  and  told  me  that  she  bad  soiled  it 

while  (nek,  an  if  uhe  remembered  the  former  incident. 

Uary's  illness  was  always  a  great  trial  to  her.     At  first 

i«  seomod  macb  ofrmtd   of  the   do«tor   or  somotbiog. 
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Whenever  1  wont  to  see  her  tiliu  would  put  out  b< 
arnas  and  cliug  to  me,  cr,viu<j,  and  ask  me  lo  tnke  her 
away  from   the  Iiospital  or  to  stay  with  her,  nod  would 
t«1l  me  thnt  she  did  not  want  thii  doctor.     Bub  wheu  sh^H 
tiiiidly  niidefHtodd  that  wt>  did  not  menu  to  leave   her  i^| 
tlie  bonpiliU  longer  Ihau  was  necessary,  she  became  verjr 
good  and  patient,  thnogh  she  wonld  alwavK  tell  me  to  Imh 
snra  and  "  come  back  "  tiftar  schoal  or  tueuU.     Whuu  tthiH 
got  better  she  aeemed  very  gliid ;   she  would  annouuoe 
that  she  was  "all  well "  ao  gleefully.     While  still  siek  st 
asked  for  a  lesson  in  tignres. 

One  nftomoon  during  her   ponralesRenae  1  passed 
hoR|iitHl  window  and  Baw  Mary  Ihera  waving   to  mo. 
wivvad,  too,  but  passed  ou,  intending  to  make  hor  a  visi 
afttor  ton.     They  told  mo  that  she  ha*l  really  been  beekon- 
ing  to  ran  to  come  np  and  wlion  I  did  not  coiue  she  pacbe^HJ 
nil  her  things  in  h»r  nightgown  and  started  for  the  utairs, 
saying  she  was  going  to  see  me.     She  cried  when  dotaiued, 
tind  when  I  came  up  at  last  she  told  mo  she  had  harm  ery- 
iog,  and  pointed  a  repronohfnl  finger  at  me,  but  would  ei 
plain  uo  further,  evidently  considering  me  guilty. 

One  of  the  maids  gave  her  a  nice  big  apple  while  sbf 
was  still  too  sick  to  eat  it.     She  liked  to  look  at  it  ai 
smell  of  it  and  handle  it ;  she  was  very  fond  of  apples," 
Kvery  day  nhe  would  pnll  it  from  ander  her  ptUow  and 
ask  me  if  she  could  eat  it  yet,  aud  when  I  said  no  ehe 
wonld  meekly  put  it  back  again.     Oueday  she  showed  me 
n  single  tooth  print  in  it,  but  for  more  than  a  week  she 
resisted  temptation,  and  I  bad  foigotten  the  apple  til]  oi 
day  she  annouueud  that  she  hud  eaten  it.     There  wastsic 
chief  in  her  oye,  but  1  wae  so  astonished  I  did  not  belioi 
her.     I  hunted  for  the  apple  and  she  laughed  at  me  and 
said  I  oould  not  tind  it.     I  anked  if  she  ate  it  all  by  her* 
self.     Shti  sitid  no,  she  aud  Futuaui  (a  little  black  boy  in 
tliti  next  room  not  ill  enough  to  be  in  bud)  went  halvun.. 
Under  the  bedclothes  I  found   an  apple  seed  and  a 
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cratnlM.     1    naked    Miu-y   bow  tli^y    had  cnt  the  appla ; 

•'  IVilh  »    koifo?"     "No."     "With    seissorsi"     "  N«." 

.\t  Jautsbi)  pointo<l  to  tho  mimtel  And  I  fonml  n  spooD 

klje^re.    Yes,  that  vtus  the  iuetniiiient  used.     Fortuuulely, 

DK»    ft&arm  s«emod  to  be  doue  in  her  illness. 

•A-  xiotUor  du}',  wbilo  still  iu  tlio  hospital,  she  u-att  (iiuf^bt 

•**    ^pell  i'utH-un,  tho  block  boy's  name.      Mary  objected, 

**^y"«iig  liie  Dame  was  hoy,  but  yielded  fortlie  time.    When 

*  <^aKue  ia  sbe  asked  me  if  /-uttuttn  was  bta  uauio,  aud  I 

'^^'^^^titcd.     Shu  tMiid  DothiDg,  but  tbonuxt  dayitbu  toKlme 

*t    ^^^us  uol  ritiht.    Ho  might  be  /V,  but  he  oould  not  huve 

**  ^Kihis  uame  becauee  n   formed   the  initial  eigu  of  the 

K*>^la  aupurvidnr,  and  «  was  rejected  beanuse  it  was  iu  ber 

'^^■tnp,  "  Mary."     HowoTer,  kIio  j'livo  np  in  n  Tbw  iIrtb,  and 

*'^r  Lbut   cnllod   him   I'lilmim ;  she  also  learned  many 

BCLuies  wliiln  coiivalesaing,  mostly    the  naniee  of  persons 

*^ich  hIiv  witilied  t<i  know. 

Fobniary  11*2.  Mary'M  lr)ng  siuge  wan  ctitted  l(i-<!ay.  and 
*Vi«  wiia  duli^bttid  to  soc  uvory  one  agaiu.     Sho  wanted  to 
|9[a  aod  shake  bands  with  all  her  old   actjuaintaoces  and 
visit  her  i>ld  hnuuls. 

Wb  mot  a  lady  ontdoorH  ;  Marv  wished  t«  know  if  1 
likud  bur.  1  Knid  I  loved  her.  Mury  obJMitod,  snyin^^, 
"  yon  lovu  me,  njid  I  Iov«  yon."  I  said  yes,  bnt  I  loved 
tlio  liuly  too,  mnking  three.  Mary  wus  quiet,  but  nt  ui^hL 
■bv  t4ild  me  I  could  not  love  two  othent  ;  there  were  nut 
tliroft,  but  two  only- — beraelf  and  myaelf.  Sliu  watipnsitive 
hat  iuconaisteiit,  for  sbe  IovmI  Ida,  the  little  eolorml 
^rl.  and  iuniHtetl  on  my  treatiuff  her  lo  ii  rideou  my  wheul 
and  other  favors  I  had  graate<l  Mary  heraelf.  8li«  wanted 
to^re  away  b«r  riog  to  Ida,  and  oft«D  made  me  kiss 
htir. 

Febniaiy'  S4.  I  was  invited  out  to  lunch.  Mary  haiit«4 
for  me.  and  »t(ked  where  I  was.  WbeD  1  came  back  and 
met  her  she  told  me  not  to  go  away  but  to  stay  at  home, 
and  when  I  explained  that  T  went  to  laoch  with  friouda 
■he  Biud  I  most  not  eat  there;  I  must  eat  down  atairs, 
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Coming  to  my  room  after  dark  I  Fouuil  Marj'  slUiug 
my  iletik,  drees^d  up  iu  nijf  lawos.  I  wondered  tliat  si 
bad  not  meddled  with  tlie  gas  tliis  time,  as  nlic  liru]  m« 
often  done  in  spite  of  protests.  Blie  tiiiid,  "  I  must  uo-  " 
do  it ;  tliiK  is  t/oitr  room,"  abowiug  that  abe  now  uuder — 
stood  the  mutter.  ^M 

February  27.   Mary  wanted  to  Rweep  ray  room  with  ^F 
du8t-tiruiih,  mid  actiiidly  moved  tlie  chiSVmier  iu  [irepara— 
tiou.     I  luld  her  tliu  maid  would  Hwc-ep;  she  tuiid  uo,  uc 
the  maid,  iiot  myself,  but  Mary  must  sweep. 

She  WHS  trying  to  1enru  tlie  iinmeK  of  all  the  girLs  nt  this 
period,  and  knew  their  Kign-naraE>s — abont  fifty-uiiio  in  nil. 

She  ficmwlud  ou  some  papf-r,  then  m»du  a  crude  un^l 
velope  with  plenty  of  muciitif^o,  and  pasted  ou  it  an  olo' 
stamp  from  one  of  tny  letter.s.     This  she  tried  to  drop  in 
the  mHil-l>ag  and,  wheu  ])revantBd,  aaid  she  would  give 
to  a  mau.     JJy  aud    by  whsu  we  went  outdooni  she  sud-' 
deoly  said  she  would  take  it  to  "  the  uiau  with  tho  Ui^ard," 
HDd  ns  we  happened  tn  see  him  on  his  way  to  his  offie^H 
Mary  eagerly  pursued  him  up-stnirs  nod  gave  him  the 
letter. 

March  2.  One  of  the  little  girls  was  kaowa  by  the  sign 
for  enrfs,  as  she  had  u  corly  head.  >Iary  leurued  to  spell 
hut  unmo,  Hert/m,  aud  at  oucc  orittciised,  sayiug  she  mimtj 
bavu  an  initial  sigo — the  curls  iu  the  uir  must  he  mad4 
with  the  baud  forming  a  B,  to  oorrespoiid  with  \x< 
name.  She  has  corrected  othi^rti  in  the  Kame  way.  Out 
girl  had  a  scar  over  her  eye-brow,  aud  hur  xigu  uuforttL- 
uately  referred  to  it,  two  fingers  being  drawn  over  the  eya^ 
brow.  Mary  was  told  that  tliiH  girl'ri  name  was  JUan 
too.  She  objected  strou({ly,  nud  observing  tlie  sign  whioP 
aeemed  to  be  an  A*  on  the  forehead,  said  ibo  girl's  name 
was  Naty.  She  criud  when  we  insisted  that  it  was  Mary, 
and  it  was  some  time  buforu  nho  understood  that  uame» 
of  persons  miglit  l>e  alike,  aud  Mart/  was  not  her  own 
iodividual  property  more  than  another's.     The  girU  gave 
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■■■  'i-^i.  "  dimple  ia  cliook";  sbo  now  ropodinted 
.    K'Jinvlf  a  uow  mgu,  ikD  if  ut  bet-  tUrout,  enyiDg 

i)  iltC'Ut  lo  play  ball  wjtb  two  littie  girU;  I  told 

III I'lifudil   not  to  tbrow  tile  ball   lit  ilio  wiudow 

Aud  bruftk  it.  Harj  vent  at  oncu  to  the  wiudow  and 
pnllitl  iliivn  tbeebftde  to  protect  the  window  from  brenk- 
iu^.  She  pulled  too  bard  aud  the  cai'taiu  iraa  torn  ;  slie 
wan  alarmed.  I  told  bur  I  was  sorry  and  tbat  ulie  moat 
pull  gtrntlT,  niul  luuKt  n»lc  tlu^  matron  to  forgive  bor. 
Mary  wanted  (o  know  if  her  liauda  would  be  tied  up  iu 
rags  Hgaio. 

Looking  over  my  photogi-apbs.  she  wanted  to  know  if 
alt  the  ladieH  in  one  ^rnnp  were  my  friuudH.  I  told  her 
tbid  «n«  was  uiy  frioud.  Mary  said  uo,  I  cuuld  not  have 
tbres  fritnids,  or  ten  (xprending  out  her  two  hands  with 
no  expressive  gesturn),  I  coiild  have  only  her.  Then 
Mho  verj-  iiiiperionsly  commandRd  me  to  ask  her  pardon, 
untl  after  a  moment  I  did  ho,  being  mirioiia  iitt  to  the  re- 
sult. She  jfirked  ber  beatt,  ye*,  as  if  I  did  not  deserve  to 
be  forgiven  aud  must  certainly  never  offoiid  agaiu. 

At  thia  dnlo  kIio  weighed  Only  forty-five  pounds  with 
hnr  outdoor  things  on. 

Sfarch  10.  Mary  came  in  to  wake  me  and  observed  the 
wriDklos  in  my  cli«cks  caused  by  crcaece  m  the-  pillow  ; 
she  said  tbat  was  bow  I  bad  wrioklcs  ia  mr  forehead.  I 
used  to  reprove  ber  when  she  paekered  ber  forehead,  atid 
sb«  tried  to  remember,  so  if  1  merely  toncbed  ber  fore- 
huAii  abe  would  atraightvu  olit  anddonly.  Wboo  nbe 
oanglil  me  id  tbe  same  offense  she  tried  to  smooth  out 
my  forehead  and  told  me  I  must  uot  lift  my  eyebrows  so. 

Id  school  to-day  abo  am bitiouHly  attempted  to  do  the 
«4l<liliou  tnbltiH  of  nuotber  tihuw,  and  derlino<l  any  aid. 

March  11.  Mary  counted  four  Imiiauaa  on  ray  wasb- 
ataud.  I  told  ber  tbey  were  for  her  aud  gave  her  one, 
tjriog  that  the  others  would  keep  for  the  next  day  and 
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Sunday.  She  assented,  but  I  liad  to  Ibavb  tlie  room  for 
ao  liotir,  iiud  wlien  I  returned  iiot  a  bauiwn  wna  to  be 
seuu.  Slie  fmukly  ouuctl  up  to  bsvin^  outou  tboiu  all, 
buldin)4  up  four  tingers  to  hIiow  me  bow  miiuy.  No  doubt 
she  was  very  liuu^ry. 

March  12.  I  whs  typen'ritiuy  iu  my  room  to-dny  "ud 
Marr  ^^'HS  much  interested,  but  fiuding  oio  busy  and  un- 
re*;pousivo  she  went  out,  tnkiug  un  etnpty  box  on  wbicb 
sbc  bad  scrawlflil  her  uniue  aa  Mary  Unen.  By  and  by 
ehe  reappeared  tu  cap  aud  coat,  prwiedud  by  two  older 
girls,  who  usked  me  if  Mary  was  allowed  to  go  oat  alono. 
Isaid,  "Yes,  about  ttiogronnds,"  wbereapoo  they  informed 
me  tbat  tbey  bad  found  ber  ont&ide,  on  the  utreet,  goin^ 
to  the  candy  shop.  She  reelstod  whon  they  tn«d  to  bring 
her  home.  1  n«kod  bor  what  nho  wont  away  to  got,  and 
abo  said  "  candy,"  Hhowing  me  her  box  all  ready  for  it, 
and  complaining  that  the  girls  pulled  Iter  back.  1  aaked 
where  her  money  was.  She  bad  foi-golten  and  said,  '*0A.'" 
in  a  way.  I  told  her  sbe  could  not  go  out  of  the  g&tu 
alone,  but  tuo  girls  could  go  together.  It  EteetoB  she  bad 
fUiked  me  to  get  ber  some  candy  earlier  in  the  morning, 
and,  uti  I  wiut  keeping  some  of  her  puunivs,  I  told  her  I 
woubl,  by  aud  by.  She  evidently  lirinlof  waiting  for  mo. 
I  van  lUled  with  remorse  and  put  ou  my  things  and  went 
with  her.  She  held  ber  box  tight  and  carried  my  pnrse 
forme.  In  Ibu  abop  hIiu  solcoted  Huiuutbiug,  and  I  lold 
ber  it  was  worth  four  cents.  Sbo  countral  out  four  coins, 
u  dimb  uiuotig  them,  whicli  I  put  bjick  aud  explained,  aud 
abe  paid  tlin  Hhopman. 

Her  li(iu!i(!wifuly  iu»tiuotH  are  atrutig.  To-day  sbe 
lockL-^i  buretelf  into  the  teacher's  bathroom  inid  proceodeU 
to  sweep  and  to  shake  the  rug  ;  she  is  constantly  attampi- 
ing  to  clean  my  room  for  me. 

She  infnrmuil  mu  what  girla  were  playing  luasket-ball 
and  who  wa^  absent  from  the  luaui,  aUo  telling  me  why. 

March  16.    As  tiie  pedagogues  are  collecting  pictures 
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drawn  l>y  children  tbin  one  may  be  uf  iuterest.     Hary 
tuformed  me  tt  was  mj  pictare: 


«/ 


'^^ 


Tlieni  i»  a  (aint  outline  n(  li<m<I,  bndj,  arms  anil  logs, 
bat  DO  clotliee,  ooi  feutun^t  iu  tliv  (aire. 

Mury  weot  io  a  party  willi  tbc  otber  school  cliililren 
Uiis  nfUraoon  at  hftlf-paat  four.  At  balf-past  t«oven  she 
came  ronniDg  iu,  eyes  nod  clieckn  glowing,  and  told  me 
that  sbu  hiul  (limu^d  tbo  Virgitiin  Ruul ;  8hu  lifter)  her 
hatidft  nboru  lic-r  buad  and  veut  under  the  arcb  Tb  panto- 
mime,  bowe<l  and  gtioolt  hands  to  show  me  bow  it  was 
done.  8hs  told  me  that  htir  boxt  and  bis  wife  shook 
haoda  with  her  and  named  tho«(e  abe  saw  there  besidea 
bar  Hcliooltnates.  She  said  she  ate  " ice"  bananas,  and 
OTAOgee,  crackers,  and  other  things.  They  bad  a  grab- 
bsg,  there  was  a  piano,  she  meutioDe<l  who  sat  with  her 
at  table,  and  showecl  me  what  she  had  brought  home. 
An  older  child  conld  hardly  have  told  uie  better  "  alt  about 
the  party. " 

March  29.  ]  hafl  another  vigil  with  Mary.  She  told 
ne  oot  lo  sleep  in  riiy  bod  as  she  was  sick  ami  wanted  to 
aleep  there  herself.  As  soon  aa  she  was  better  she 
'WMmad  maob  relievMl  and  doctarot]  she  was  well. 
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While  walking  about  the  grounds  with  me,  Mary  saw 
a  colored  maid  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  bouse  and  tried 
to  speak  with  her  orally.  Receiviog  no  response,  she  held 
out  her  hand  und  spelled  "  Ida."  I  suppose  she  wanted 
to  ask  if  the  girl's  name  was  Ida,  or  if  she  knew  Mary's 
little  colored  friend  Ida. 

She  objected  to  any  one  bearing  my  first  name,  as  well 
as  those  who  had  hers,  but  she  now  allowed  me  to  have 
some  name  duplicates  and  told  me  of  tbom,  while  continn- 
ing  to  object  if  any  one  had  her  name. 

She  wanted  to  wear  eye-glasses  ;  I  gave  her  an  empty 
eye-glass  frame,  but  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

April  9.  Mary  visited  a  menagerie  and  when  she  came 
back  she  was  full  of  the  elephant,  but  she  also  imitated 
the  pacing  back  and  fortli  of  the  tiger  or  lion,  and  told  me 
about  the  bears,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

I  had  her  with  me  in  the  ofiice  ;  she  sat  behind  me  at 
a  table,  and  screamed  at  me  to  attract  my  attention.  Of 
course  I  did  not  hear  her,  but  she  got  off  her  chair  and 
came  to  scold  me,  telling  me  I  must  look  at  her  when  she 
screamed.  I  advised  her  to  wave  her  handkerchief  at  me, 
and  she  tried  it  after  u  while  ;  she  was  delighted  with  my 
prompt  response  this  time. 

She  thought  she  would  go  visiting,  slipped  out,  went  to 
a  house  and  rang  the  door-bell.  A  man  came  to  the  door 
and,  seeing  her  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  supposed  it  was  a 
message.  Slje  let  him  look  at  it  and  then  took  it  back, 
and  ran  home  to  tell  me  what  she  luid  dooe. 

April  11.  Mary  came  to  my  room  and  wanted  to  sew. 
By  and  by  the  lightning  fiashed  and  she  told  me  the 
"nun"  had  frightened  her. 

She  took  one  of  uiy  stamped  euvolopes  and  scrawled 
all  over  it,  writing  the  word  "//wy"  three  times.  I  asked 
her  whom  the  letter  was  for.  She  said  for  "  Putnam," 
the  colored  boy. 

She  lost  another  girl's  hat  pin  in  playing  with  the  hat, 
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cnme  sntl  askod  mo  to  givo  lior  one  lo  lunko  good  tlie 

Uny  81.  I  went  out  of  town  for  n  few  Aays,  and  on  ray 
r<>tnrn  was  toM  tlial  Mnry  Imd  dnil^  eonnti><l  tlio  tiin«  of 
tuy  hIwudco.  She  entno  down  to  my  room  iit  his  o'clock, 
111  her  ni|;btf*owD,  to  see  if  I  realty  lind  arrived  the  iiiglit 
before,  and  appeared  deli}<lited  to  8«e  me.  She  coufeflsdd 
to  me  that  Hhe  f«lt  ill,  nud  sbe  wtrs  later  obliged  to  go  to 
tbe  liospitol,  but  tliia  timo  she  wua  brave  about  it,  aud 
TOTT  )Hitieiit,  only  tisking  that  the  supenisor  should  go 
with  Uer. 

Td  flobool  0110  day  thift  month  Mnry  drew  a  picture 
which  se«tued  to  aUiud  for  tho  liousv  she  lived  iu  ;  after 
pnttiDK  Id  the  windows,  she  added  some  words,  trying  to 
ttDttDierato  the  occupauts,  but  evideutly  forgetting  herself 
aud  oao  otliur  boy  ur  girl.  Tho  "boy"  wuh  an  after 
tfaoDght. 
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Jmw  8.  Mtiry  dressed  in  borrowed  fiuory  and  wanted 
to  ^o  dowu  to  sapper  iu  it,  f  U>ld  licr  liur  Bkirt  was  so 
loDg  site  would  Muruly  bo  trtppud.  She  weat  ab  ouce  to 
tlie  pin  cusliioii,  tiud  liiruiiiR  the  skirt  up  piDned  it  fast ; 
turuiug  Uf^aiu  to  me  slie  said,  "  Xow  I  will  not  Mt«p  on  it, 
I  can  go."  She  wan  quite  dia»ppoiut«d  uot  to  be  allowed 
logo. 

•luuti  11.  Mary  weul  ou  her  first  Hiiodar-school  picnic, 
aud  liad  a  good.  time.  Sbe  shot  tlie  chute,  aud  at  nigbt 
oanie  to  ask  me  what  would  hapfHin  if  she  full  from  thej 
cliotn. 

June  12.  Marj  oaine  in   tbis  morning  and  spelled  toj 
me:  "  Love  yoa  [adding  my  name],  Mary  O'Brien."     Slu 
said  her  foot  wns  "xick."     I  taught  her  to  xpell  "  hurt," 
and  tthu  repeiittnl  il  ut  SuudiLV-edioul. 

The  above  notes  belong  to  ttie  first  year  at  school, 
mad*!  but  Few  jattiiigH  during  the  next  two  ycim  that  X\ 
asHOoiated  with  ber,  and  as  tthe  learned  the  wayti  of  the 
school  aud  fell  into  routiue  there  v'as  less  of  interest 
reoord. 

September  20,  189S.  Mnry  wns  delighted  to  see  mol 
Bgaiu ;  aha  iutrudueed  me  to  liir  futht^r,  first  by  my  aign,j 
aud  then  wrote  my  fall  name,  putting  Miss  between  utyi 
first  and  Inxt  n»nie«.  She  told  me  all  about  her  vacation] 
iu  inslallmonte,  aud  came  iu  as  usual  to  wake  tue  in  tho] 
morning. 

She  was  sick  soon  after  lier  arrival  bnt  bore  it  bravely. 

October  24.  Mr.  C.'a  buby  waBont  for  an  airing.  Hary 
wanted  to  kiss  it  bnt  I  tried  to  ditisuade  her,  feiiriug  the 
baby  wonld  ory.  She  pleaded  "just  half  a  kise.just  u 
little  kiss,"  showing  me  the  measure  on  her  Hiigor.  Mr. 
C.  laughed  and  let  bL<r  htiw  a  whulo  kise. 

Kovembor  7.  Mnry  vn»  uiakiug  a  noitte,  but   when  she 
saw  MisH  R.,  who  was  not  iu  good  health,  she  went  and^ 
asked  her  pardon,  inquiring  if  she  bad  n  heuduuhc 

While  I  was  roa<linij  M.arj  came  and  asked  mu  to  goj 
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ontdoDK  witli  bur.  I  wikKriitliur  tiuwilliiifj;,  l>iil  «Iio  fonnd 
Bometbiog  to  mark  m^'  {>liice  in  the  book  nud  geutly  took 
it  Hway  from  iiie,sa;iu(;, "  Pleaae  come."  It  was  impossible 
to  remst. 

She  wa»  freqnentlj  reproved  for  making  umiglilj  faces; 
ODoe  sho  n^ked  me  if  Jeaus  uaed  to  make  faces.  She  also 
adced  if  sbe  would  ever  be  crucified. 

Mary  began  at  this  Ume  to  be  more  interested  inpiotares 
nod  Mould  ti;l]  KtoricH  from  tbum. 

Sht!  waa  wnviiig  ber  baud  at  auottier  girl  to  attract  her 
attautiou.  It  took  some  time  and  wlieu  sbe  finally  looked 
ap  Mary  said  tier  hand  whs  "  siiic  "  and  had  a  headache 
becaiue  it  had  waved  mo  long  a  time. 

She  Diinnlly  cHuie  for  me  after  school  and  carried  my 
bookn.  Once  she  did  doI  come,  but  sood  came  rnuuiug 
back  aud  told  me  she  had  forgotten  at  first. 

Hhe  bod  learned  to  HpuU  "  /  thank  you  '*  and  "  Weli:omg." 
If  Bbe  did  auybudj  a  tten'ice,  she  would  wait  (or  them  to 
«aj  "  I  Ibaukyou"  to  hor  aud  would  eriticiso  them  for 
the  omission.  Or  if  she  bad  occasioD  tosny  "I  thank 
yoa"to  Kouie  one,  Hbe  would  tell  them  they  mutit  Hay 
*'  Welcome"  iu  roturu. 

I  once  gave  ber  an  orange ;  she  rati  downatairs  with  it 
but  roturaod  very  booh,  to  my  sarpri»c-.  I  asked  hor  if 
it  was  eaton  already,  ^he  said  yen.  I  showed  tny  snr- 
priae  at  ber  liaute  aud  she  eiplaiued  that  she  had  divided 
It  with  Helen  and  Ida. 

At  oue  time  she  seemed  to  be  coutiutinlly  iu  disgrace 
with  the  authoritiea.  I  thouj^ht  I  uuidd  try  to cucuunigu 
ber  to  be  good  ;  bo  I  took  a  little  book  and  on  one  page  wrote 
"Mart' is  goo<l"  aud  on  the  other  "  Mary  is  bad,"  putting  a 
murk  daily  under  one  or  the  other  accordiDg  to  her  reported 
Gondact.  Hhc  was  pluaiicxl  whuu  iiho  aaw  the  good  inarka 
iitoniaa«,  bat  at  first  ahe  did  uot "  oatah  ou,"  and  proposed 
to  be  bad  ''  to-morrow  "  so  as  to  maku  the  marks  on  the 
bad  page  balance  those  on  the  good  page. 
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December  11.  She  wa8  jealous  of  my  atteution  to 
another  little  fjirl  anil  said  "  Yon  don't  love  her,  do  yon  ?" 
When  I  replied  that  I  did  love  her,  she  said  I  must  love 
her  only  a  little  bit  aud  for  three  days,  no  longer. 

Being  pleased  with  her  former  impulses  of  generosity 
and  desiroua  of  encouraging  tliem,  I  gave  Mary  a  treat  and 
told  her  she  might  share  it  with  three  other  little  friends. 
She  was  joyful,  but  soon  came  back  having  in  tow  the 
three  recipients  of  my  charity  whom  she  directed  to  spell 
"/  thank  you  "  to  me.  She  had  to  teach  them  how  to  do 
it  and  then  she  directed  them  to  watch  while  I  spelled 
"  Welco'xe" 

January  20.  In  my  room  Mary  wonid  come  and  write 
the  names  of  nearly  every  one  in  the  school,  names  of 
objects  she  saw  or  knew,  and  even  sentences  she  learned 
in  school,  but  site  still  liked  to  fill  sheets  of  paper  with 
mere  scribbling,  as  if  her  bund  demanded  exercise  iu  the 
writing  movements. 

February  13.  One  Sunday  after  dinner  I  was  very 
sleepy  when  Mary  came  in  to  talk.  81ie  was  in  a  remi- 
oiHcent  mood  aud  told  me  what  she  used  to  do  "  when  she 
was  a  little  girl "  six  years  old,  evidently  feeling  very 
grown-up  now  she  was  eight  years  old.  1  fell  into  a  doze 
while  she  was  Mtill  anxious  to  tell  me  mot'o.  She  tapped 
my  cheeks  and  scolded,  but  compromised  by  telling  me  I 
might  shut  ««e  eye  if  1  looked  at  her  with  the  other,  but 
it  would  be  rude  to  sliiit  both  eyes. 

May  22.  Mary  and  I  played  at  arithmetic  with  but- 
tons. She  could  now  count  mentally  and  without  using 
her  fingers.  Then  she  asked  me  to  speak  the  names  of 
various  articles  in  my  room,  and  in  turn  spoke  to  me,  or 
tried  to,  and  required  me  to  guess  what  slie  said.  She 
would  put  her  mouth  in  position  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  desired,  as  oo  for  /'■,  meaning  windoir,  i  for  ink, 
but  both  k  and  e  for  key. 

She  asked  me  to  give  her  a  book  for  iier  own.     She 
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telkftd  aboat  -JesaH,  death,  aod  a  fuaerAl,  after  a  Soudaj- 
SellOOl  lei^HOi]. 

I  garo  bur  eomo  oraokera  ouo  tl»y.  Hlio  smlduuly  Haid, 
'*  You  give  me  sonieiliiu^  eTerj  day  (Qsiug  et^ery  day  for 
o/Uh.,  a  digQ  slje  had  Dot  y«t  learned),  do  }'oa  think  of 
Warj?" 

Sbti  ofteu  ttaitl  shu  did  uut  lovo  hor  tL-nuhtir,  »  circtim- 
Btanoe  I  moch  regretted,  aa  it  clitUed  her  interest  io  school 
work  for  the  time  being. 

Oetolwr  9.  I  guvo  Mnrj  a  ginger  nuap  two  dayn  in  huc- 
flflanon.  Thu  wwcoud  day  sh«  said,  "Thank  yrm^'  nod 
■Jided  that  she  had  forgotteu  to  thauk  ice  iLe  day  befuro, 
ao**  Now,  tico  thank  yon." 

One  oight  mood  aft^^r  her  arrival  she  woke  me  np  n'hile 
it  wan  Htill  dark  and  wUhud  to  May  with  tne.  I  asked  her 
\t  sho  was  8it.-k,  bat  «he  said  uo,  and  would  givo  no  other 
explanatiou.  I  ]>eruiitted  her  to  remain,  aud  when  it 
greir  light  she  jumped  up  and  said,  "  Good-bye;  it's 
li^hl  riDW  ;  I'll  go  to  my  own  lied,"  and  went  up-Htaini.  I 
fMinoludud  that  abu  had  thu  usual  chitdiKh  dislike  of  lying 
a«akt>  in  tho  dark. 

Ak  tinm  went  on  and  M'ary  became  more  sootablo 
wiUi  tbo  other  children,  I  aaw  rather  less  of  her.  She  Htill 
ran  op  to  toll  me  the  news  aud  to  visit,  bnt  I  was  exeoed- 
ingly  buay,  and,  as  she  needed  mo  less,  could  uot  give  hor 
nmoh  of  my  time.  I  find  hat  one  other  eotrr  about  her ; 
that  is  dated  May  4, 1900,  aud  to  the  eflTeut  that  Mary  told 
me  fliy  bnltou-boi  was  in  great  disorder;  she  proeoodod 
to  empty  it  and  then  tried  to  arrnngo  the  buttons  in  piles 
of  OQA  color  and  siise  in  the  box ;  of  coarse,  it  was  a  hope- 
I««a  task. 

To  my  great  regret  I  parted  vith  Mary  at  the  end  of 
Ibis  t«rm.  Hor  loyal  friendBbip  bad  bccu  a  constaut  de- 
light to  me,  and  I  always  found  her  thonghta  and  aotioos 
most  intereetiug.  Under  a  teacher  who  thorooghly  uq- 
dtttttooil  her  lOid  eympatbized  with  her,  1  felt  sure  she 
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voaM  be  H  bngltt  JUld  prof^rcasiTo  evboliir.  Uu<1er  arbi- 
tmr;  rnle  Atitl  iltogioal  methods  of  iiistmotJoii  she  wonlfl 
be  crtttnpetl  iiiiil  perhnps  »  failure.  The  jears  will  tell. 
She  uoe4]oil  Intitmle,  for  bur  ItHlo  minil  intint  linve  ii  ronaon 
lor  eTerytbirig.  Slie  could  aot  tamolj  accept,  uod  obey 
as  many  children  do. 

My  noUw  wore  not  made  iti  n  pedagogic  spirit  exactly. 
I  wild  uut  bt^r  rugaliiT  tL-achtir;  but  there  wuro  !w  niaur 
iutorestiug  epieodes  iu  our  uctjuuiutauce  that  I  wiithud  to 
remenilier  (hem  and  vrot«  theiu  dowra.  It  now  seems  to 
me  tiint  tilt!  tioteH  iiiny  lie  of  intereiit  to  tencheiK  geiiRrallv, 
aiid  I  tliiuk  i\wy  show  tluit  :<  littttt  tUmf  (diild'H  iniDd  does 
often  work  as  logically  aud  naturally  as  that  of  u  Leoriug 
child.  The  enTironinent  of  the  deaf  child  will  afford  the 
KtininbiK,  uiid  if  \i»  friends  iire  oltAerring  and  ingenious 
they  may  give*  tbo  child  the  right  trend.  Tt  im  to  \>e  noted, 
also,  that  Mary  aud  t  conversed  iu  ber  own  crude  geaturos, 
which  were  gradually  dropped  an  she  pickwi  np  the  con- 
ventional xiguM  in  her  aKt<(»eiiitiunH  at  Hcbool,  and  she 
spelled  luanunlly  such  woi-ds  or  Beutenoes  as  alio  knew  ; 
soiuetiiuos  tibo  tried  tosponk  also. 

Perhaps  I  iDhall  he  accused  of  mining  lier  digestiou 
by  giving  ber  fruit,  candy,  and  crackers,  as  T  did.  1  will 
explain  that  ^he  was  very  peculiar  about  her  meals.  Her 
heultb  or  her  habits  wore  not  rightly  established.  She 
vanteil  meat  all  the  time  and  would  eat  hardly  anything 
elae ;  milk  was  often  objectionable,  and  in  tbe  restricted 
diet  of  a  boarding  school  it  was  impo«iilble  that  she  should 
get  what  she  liked.  There  wore  many  struggles.  Mary 
was  very  fond  of  fruit,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  indulge 
lier  occasionally  ;  she  had  suob  a  hungry  look  about  her, 
and  yet  would  not  cat  what  she  ccnld  got  at  table.  After 
a  wliilo  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  authorities  tried  to  vary 
hor  diet  to  suit  her  better.  8he  seemed  a  child  of  spocinl 
Udeds  in  every  aspect,  physical,  mental,  aud  moral,  and  I 
groatjed  inwardly  at  the  attempts  of  tbe  stern  di&cipltoa- 
rians  to  cast  her  iu  the  same  mould  as  oth'ors. 
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Id  mj  flcqaainUDCO  vritb  Mnry,  tlio  poioto  tliat  came 
homo  to  rai:  vrure: 

1.  EaoIj  little  ctiitJ  Imb  nu  iudiTulaalily  of  iUt  owd 
wliicli  leacberti  ami  caretiikera  are  boimd  tuotit  soleuinly 
to  ntutiy  Mill  Lo  roajHict. 

2.  It  is  far  WUer  to  lot  n  cliild  ruiaaiu  uopniimhud  for 
a  faoll  ihau  to  run  ttie  risk  of  puoIsliiuK  him  utijuslly,  as 
is  too  often  the  cane. 

3.  A  obilil  filioiild  not  bo  puoiitbed  withoaL  biu  uador- 
•tandiog  icAy  be  in  puuisbud. 

4.  FuDiHliments  should  not  be  arbitrary,  and  alike  fur 
all  oflfenHes.  Tlipy  slmnhl  bear  some  reseiubhmce  to  the 
oBoaae  committed,  thai  the  child  way  huTu  a  logical  cod- 
iMCtion  nf  CUU&L*  and  efToct. 

G.  CbiUlreu  should  bu  encouraged  iu  (heir  ofTorUi  at 
a«1f>activity,  eren  if  the  set  lesson  for  the  day  he  iuter- 
fortid  with.  They  need  to  ffroto,  and  the  more  D<tturally 
tboy  do  so,  the  mure  tht<y  use*  tboir  owu  rolitiou,  ao  tnneb 
tb«  better  for  them  in  after  life. 

6.  Kapecial  caution  must  be  iiaed  ia  dealing  with  high- 
■tniDK*  D^^'vunH  c'hildrt*!!. 

7.  Cliildri!ii  Khonhl  l>e  ultowed  to  own  their  school- 
books,  peus,  peucils,  tablets,  aud  ibeir  rights  of  possessioD 
must  be  strictly  observed.  In  ouo  class  I  kuew  of,  the 
pens  weru  common  property,  and  I  noticed  frequent  a{>- 
proaclies  to  n  rint  among  the  small  pnpils  who  wished  to 
nae  the  same  pen  tbey  bad  the  day  before ;  (b&y  would 
identify  them  by  various  tooth  prints,  ink  status,  or  other 
marks. 


THE  DEAF  SECTION  OF  THE  PARIS  CONGRESS 

OF  1900. 

The  proceediDgs  of  tbe  Deaf  Section  of  tbe  Paris 
Cougress  of  1900  have  been  printed  in  an  octaTO  Tolume 
of  over  400  pages.*  It  is  edited  and  published  entirely 
by  tbe  deaf,  and  in  both  respects  is  a  creditable  piece  of 
work,  though  some  typographical  errors,  almost  insepara- 
ble from  a  print  of  this  kind,  are  visible,  as  also  aoma 
evidence  that  hazy  notions  of  American  geography  are 
not  confined  to  British  minds. 

Tlie  membership  of  tbe  Section  is  shown  to  have  been 
highly  representative.  It  numbered  219,  coming  from 
nine  countries  of  continental  Europe,  from  England,  and 
from  the  United  States.  Naturally,  France,  with  126, 
and  Germany,  with  46  members,  were  the  most  lai^elj 
represented.  The  number  of  delgates  present  does  not, 
however,  by  any  means  mark  tbe  limit  of  the  interest  and 
eympatby  shown  by  tbe  deaf  in  tbe  meeting.  The 
numerous  letters,  telegrams,  and  articles  sent  by  those 
unable  to  be  present,  show  that  this  interest  and  sympathy 
were  world-wide. 

The  cliief  subjects  upon  which  papers  ware  read,  or 
discussions  held,  or  both,,  were:  the  exclasion  of  the 
deaf  from  the  bearing  section  of  tho  Congress ;  methods 
of  instruction  ;  art  and  indnstrinl  teaching  in  the  schools 
and  transference  of  the  pupils  to  outside  fields ;  higher 
education ;  tho  deaf  as  teachers ;  homes  for  the  aged  ; 

'ExlMIHinON  rNIVEBKKI.I.G  i>b1'.K)0. 

Ctingrts  IntertiatioDAl  pour  rKtiido  iIi'n  (juostionii  d'Asaiatanoe  et 
d'Edncation  iles  SininlH-Miiots  (Seclioti  dos  .Sotirils-Mnets. )  Compte 
Rendu dOHDiybHtfletUt9latioiiBnJverai.'H.  Fur  Hkkbi  Giillakd,  Seoi^tair* 
da  Pri^ramnii!,  et  Henri  .Ieanvoink.  SeiTC-tnire  (Ji-ui'rul.  Paru:  Im- 
{irimerie  d'OuTrii'rs  Smirds-Muets,  111"',  line  iVAlvtim  (31,  Villa 
d'Ali-sia).     laOO. 
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the  resnits  of  pure  oral  t«aching  iu  Itnlv.  FrnDce,  Ger- 
tamny,  aud  AuBlria;  raligioiis  work  among  the  denf ; 
BodeAiee  of  the  denf  in  rrnnce :  (be  dejif  in  general 
sacietT  BDcl  iis  citiznnit ;  cnrnHrx  nnd  profpKHinuH  for  the 
cl«af ;  phyKicnl  trninitig  in  tlie  mcIiooIh,  and  the  utility  Huti 
priMiioaatieftti  buth  of  «poeeli  aud  of  the  si^u-laitguage  to 
thr  (leaf. 

rpon  those  qtiestionn  fifty-two  papors  wpw  presented 
At  tilt*  uioeliii((  and  urn  priiitud  in  this  roporl,  iimoy  of 
tbnm  hdinf;  fiillowed  by  the  diacriRsions  ariniiiK  from  the 

Tbo  anthore  of  nnri  dohaton*  npno  these  pnperR  are 
■inoRi;;  t)ie  hei)X  Mincattid  and  aljli>Ht  deaf  porsoriH  in  their 
rospective  onuntrltis,  as  DitHUzeau  and  Oenia  in  Franco  ; 
WatKulik  nud  Uumpf  in  Oermuoy  ;  Kicca  in  Switzerland, 
Hrill  ill  Anstria,  B^^uknr  in  Donmarlc,  and  TitKo  in  Swoden. 
Tb«  American  aulluirH  were  MB^ri*.  HaoHon,  Fox,  Georf^o, 
BobiiKOu,  Griuly,  aud  James  h.  Smith,  nnd  Mrs.  Svaring 
(Howard  Glyndou), 

Thus  this  report  oontaina  tho  idean,  opinions,  aud  in* 
fonnntion  of  mauy  of  the  nhlest  deaf  men  iu  the  world, 
ouch  itpeaking  fur  his  own  country,  upon  all  luiportant 
qneBtloDH  relutiug  to  the  deaf,  hoth  during  aud  after,  but 
■spociolly  after,  thoir  school  lives.  £u<:h  ttpoaka  not  for 
hiniKtdf  nloue,  but  for  a  grvat  coustituency.  For  example, 
it  in  flhown  that  in  France  there  were  tiftecu  itouiuliuM  of 
the  denf  represt-nteil,  ttie  natiouiU  body  having  more  thao 
3.00n  [ormbvnt.  rarallol  fnotn  are  known  tn  exist  in  the 
other  conatrie.t.  Again,  t-ach  BpeakM  froiu  no  theory,  but 
from  the  irresistible  results  of  the  duily  battle  of  hia  life 
and  of  the  lives  of  hia  diiaf  hretliren  and  aiater^  around 
bitn.  Their  aoui^luHioutt  are  uxpretHHid  in  resolutiouH 
alremdy  priiite<d  iu  the  Annalv.* 

However  lightly  the  conoloaloDs  of  this  body  may  be 
M>t  aside  by  theorists  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  is  it  sure 

■  111  III-  JauiiKj  iiawbvr,  pp,  1U8-111. 
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that  au  iitibiaBsed  investigator,  auxioua  to  know  tno  truth 
abont  the  ilenf,  woalrl  tieat  tbcm  id  tlieHnme  way^  Nay. 
more  ;  i»  it  not  coDc<>ivn)ile  thitt  such  n  man,  viewing  botb 
soctious  of  tim  Congrc-tiS,  woalil  regard  the  Denf  Section  a« 
tlie  more  importaiit !  Suppose  a  k«uu,  practical  man  of 
bui^iiieits  at  Paris  lo  have  bad  his  interest  anddeoly  and 
for  tha  fimt  tiiuo  iiwakened  in  the  dttnf.  He  enters  ibn 
Benriug  Sectiou  to  leurti  all  be  cau.  H«  beuxs  of  the 
wondrous  things  pure  oralism  can  do,  and  sees  the  trinm- 
pbnnt  roti*((  in  iU  furor.  Dut  be  is  a  practical  man.  Ha 
looks  about  liiiu  for  proof.  Dutiindly  and  roiutonably  ex- 
ptwtiiig  to  baVB  Kume  of  thexe  woud<>rful  Heat  lueu  pointed 
ont  to  him  in  tbo  tompl^.  Kitting  iu  the  midst  of  tbe 
doctors,  botb  boariu^  tbcm  (apparoutly)  and  nskiug  tboDi 
quot^tioDii.  NouR  being  indicated,  ho  asks  hiK  nextneigb* 
bor  if  this  pure  oralism  is  a  new  inveutiuu  wbiuh  iajet  to 
prove  its  faith  by  its  works.  "  No,  indeed,"  hhjm  bis 
interlocutor ;  "  it  has  hud  nbsoluto  sway  hero  in  JParis  for 
twenty  years,  in  Italy  for  thirty  yoars,  and  in  Oermany 
for  a  hundred  yoara."  More  myHtitied  than  ever,  be 
paaaes  out,  only  to  find  iu  an  adjaceut  room  sonie  bun- 
dreda  of  deaf  oieD,  ovidoutly  intolligeut,  and,  he  learas, 
earucetly  opposing  tbA  sweeping  claims  that  bo  had  hoard 
in  thu  firat  ball ;  doing  it,  too,  by  means  of  a  language 
wbiob  he  had  thero  beard  nnspuriugly  condemned.  He 
aaks  thorn  why?  Tbey  reply,  with  practically  one  voic«. 
Because  wc  have  te8t<>d  in  the  world  the  ©sporiiueuts  that 
Wtiru  tried  ou  ua  iu  the  echooli).  Tfa»  toi-dUunt  pauacei 
you  beard  lauded  in  the  other  ball  goes  far  to  cure  a  vei 
few;  it  huli>s  eumewhat  a  cousidenible  number,  but  it 
totally  fails  to  help  a  great  mauy,  and  is,  indeed,  an 
injury  to  theae  la»t.  Of  all  ibis  we  aru  the  proof.  Look 
into  our  daily  lives.  Wo  bolicvo  tboy  will  give  you  cou- 
firnialiniiHtttrimg  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Ask  our  frient 
rolativoM,  omployera.  Test  our  epcecb  aud  power  to  read' 
Hpoocb  by  sight  youttdf, — not  of  a  few  of  na,  not  of  tbe 
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phpoomenone,  but  of  all.     If  eror  yoa  visit  a  school  for 

tLe 'Iviif,  Jo  tli«  »nmi}, — talk  to  tbu  pnyHii  yuufseff ;  see 

VfiuA  Ibey  can  do  lo  rett*liug  yoitr  speecb ;  tr}*  Dot  simply 

itliosQ  picked  ont  for  jon.  but   try  all,  or  nt  least  pick 

'youneU  tbose  .rou  do  trjr. 

Now,  tbiB  mau,  at^nin,  is  a  practical  man.  Ho  looks  for 
>ps.  not  seeda;  (or  produ(rta,  not  raw  matenalti;  (or 
s,  not  tlteorien;  for  fiiltillmeatEi,  Dot  promiReH.  TliiH 
3^^  is  iu  tlie  iliruol  Itua  of  Ihk  scuruli.  Will  iiu  lightly 
discard  its  eridunce?  Will  bo  uot  rather  tUiuk  that  tbe 
ideas  of  tlie  Heuriui;  Section  are  ou  trial  in  tlie  personnel 
and  nxfiericncen  iu  lift;  of  the  Deaf  Section,  and  abonid 
]d  ur  full  nccordingljr  ? 
Tlie  report  shows  that  the  deaf  iu  Europe,  while  ap- 
proriniii;  speech -teaching  in  all  practicable  cattes,  atitl 
chnrish  the  belief  that  the  Bigiidnugiia^o  ahuuld  not  be 
knished  fruui  the  uiuaus  employed  to  educate  thoir  kind. 
!*b<nr  appeal  with  their  pre«ideQt,  l>nsi)7.eau,  iu  his  open- 
iug  addr(»H, 

Vojrei  mo  niles. 
No  Im  eouifx  piu  t 

rfaicb  may  be  freely  rendered: 

A  bird  «iu  I : 

B«bu)il  Lka  «iUH«  bj  vbleli  I  tiy, 

Kof ,  cru«l,  thAin  Ut  &>«  A«ny. 

TIjuHfixho  do  not  kiinw  the  sign  •language  oan,  of  courm), 
not  uudenitaud  tliiii  deop-tieat«d  (utiUug  among  tho  deaf, 
atill  leaa  sTmpathize  with  it.  Diit  those  who  do  know 
Ltliat  hiUKUugc — its  itilinite  range  and  freedom,  eompared 
'with  lip-readiug;  itH  enn*},  nipjdity,  and  (>iLprt*ssive[ieHs, 
tfompttred  with  dactylology-^ will  undei-utaud,  appreciate, 
mid,  to  a  great  extent,  sympathizo  with  this  natural  and 
poworfid  desiro  of  the  deaf. 

Hardly  anytbiiig  io  the  report  ia  more  marked  Uiad  th« 
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hurt  fcolitig  of  tbe  Deaf  Section  at  it«  all  bnt  total  excln- 
sioii  fnuu  tho  HeariuK  Section.     Tliev  return  to  tlio  sub- 
ject RBuin  ami  agnin.     Tliey  make  rejwiitw!  offorls  to  hnre 
H  joiiil  si'SKioii  witli,  or  nX  lengt  some  purtipipjition  iii,  tlie 
delil><'i'iitioiiH  nf  tlin  Hearing  H4>ctioii,  Imt  meet   in  encb 
cn8«witli  promiitrefnsal.     Some  of  tlit>tD  indnlge  in  warm 
words  at  this  Irentuiont,  hul  tlii>leinier8  incol  il  ftiitnimbly. 
TiiMie  flr|3;tiu  that  it  is  tlio  tial  of  nn  ofKcinl  frooj  wlioin  is 
DO  app^^nl,  and  tbat  it  is  tho  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  it 
culmly,  tliongli  iinder  protest,  and  strive  to  reaob  aud  id- 
fluentiu  public  opiuiou  \>y  tbcmselves.     Some  of  llie  reu- 
sone  given  by  de(«udcr«  of  this  «xclusioi]  ou  tljissido  tb« 
water  ill  siaudexamiuatiuu;  for  uxumplc.lbattbejaboald 
tiol  bttve  bticu  ttllovi-ed  to  deliberate  witL   teaebi^rs  since 
tliey  are  not  tenvbers,  wJit^runs  quite  a  uumber  of  tbeui 
are  or  hnvo  buen  teneliero  ;  moreover,  tbe  sume  ralo  wunlij 
cxclndt:  Dr.  LncliurrtLTt-s  tbu  aittborof  all  t  liul  is  oomplniuetl 
of  in  tbiscoDtiection,  becauati  be  bas  l>eeu  simply  an  atteud' 
iug  pbyeician  at  tbe  Parin  Institution,  and  not  a  teaeber 
at  all.     Tbu  real  reason  ia  not  far  to  seek.     It  lien  in  tbe 
Hpirit  of  iutolerau(;<--  that  iscbaractvriatie  of  ultra  ondisin. 
If  more  erideiice  of  tbis  were  wanted  it  ran  be  foimd  iu 
tbe  fact  Ibat  wben  two  men  who  bave  live<l  and  labored 
among  tbe  deaf  for  nearly  half  a  century,  aud  are  known, 
toved,  and  respeetcd  by  tbe  deaf  ibe  world  over,  wisbod^y 
to  address  tbe  two  suctions  sirunltaneously,  iu  laDgaagei^^| 
tbat  both  seclioiis  uotild  follow,  permission  was  refused. 
Was  it  a    graceful  act,  after  tlicsc  repeated  refiiHala  to 
receive  tbe  deaf,  for  tbe  Hearing  St-ction  to  go  of  ila  own 
motion  after  its  adjourninout  and  ask  to  be  received  by 
tbe  Deaf  Hectlon  ?     That  in  what  it  did.     Not  at  all  as  a 
matter  nf  national  pride,  but  only  in  the  intereat  of  the 
deaf,  look  uu  this  picture,  and  then  on  that  preaeutisd  at 
Chict^o,  in  IfltlH,     There  the  two  sections  met  sepitrately, 
ibnt  being  tbe  must  convenient  and  practicable  arntugo- 
ment,  but  there  wua  no  exolusiou  of  the  deaf.     They  were 


CMDsiiuitly  ui  die  Ueiiriog  Section.  They  rend  tlieir  owo 
pupfrn  thern,  atid  prn^'imnn  wn»  mndEi  for  llmm  tn  andev- 
siaud  ttU  tlia  proceediuga  Any  by  day. 

Tlie  report  cIokhs  witb  lists  of  the  ofBcont  or^atiiziug 
and  coudncting  the  Section ;  nii  ticconiit  of  Iho  eiiteiiitin- 
meots,  niuu  Jn  numher,  offered  lo  risitorH  by  th«  PariHina 
de&f;  the  autiounccmeiit  that  au  oil  portrait  of  Tliomaa 
H.  Gullaudet  would  shortly  bo  presented  lo  Iha  deaf  pcso- 
plti  of  Paris  hy  those  of  Chicago ;  and  iovitatioDs  from 
Mr.  Haiupf  and  the  Kev.  JameK  H.  Cloud  to  attend  meet- 
ingH  of  tli»  dt*nf  to  he  \w\t\  n<H)Mictively  at  Berlin,  lu  1903, 
and  at  St.  Louis,  io  lOOo.  It  is  lo  be  hoped  that  fair- 
mioded  and  competeat  bearing  observers  will  attend  the 
mtfetiDg  at  Berlin  and  K>ro  nii  aoconrit  of  it.  It  will 
probably  afford  a  uouiumutary  upon  the  cluiiuK  of  ultra 
orolistii  more  ninrkod  evuu  tliau  thiti  ut  Paritt. 

AUOS  a.  UIUPEU, 
Pm/mtr/r  in  UaUaudel  Ci>iUt/e.  WiiMitgtvn,  D.  C. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  SIGNS  IN  THE  8IGN- 
LANGDAGE* 

"TbU  tnngra  UagBftge.  wfaich  liaanol  mora  Unn  two  or  tfarm  ban- 
dr*4  ilHaB  la  g«n««l  nw."-Dt,  7..  V.  W««t«rv*lt,  in  tli«  Annalt  f«r 
Jmaataj,  I9DI,  psge  107. 

Dn.  WesTRRVBLTiaCorwusiainaMterofthesigii-laugiiiigc. 
Vfo  have  often  seen  and  ndiuired  his  graceful  aud  graphic 
tranalation  into  Hif^ns  of  the  papnrs  at  conveiitinnR.  Con- 
sidering hia  familiarity  with  thia  language,  ue  urtt  unable 
to  MM  how  be  can  Bsy  that  there  are  only  "  two  or  three 
buudred  t^igns  "  in  general  nse. 

Wp  iaok  a  Hli)M>t  of  pnper  after  reaillug  that  and  wrote 
down  without  huHitatiuu  ttro  hundred  worda  that  have 
aign  fquivaleula,  siu'h  as  "  Iwar.  run,  talk,  see,  buy,  lame," 
etc,  just  as  they  occurred  to  us. 

'I'Km  >n  editorial  iu  Uie  Cii^firrniu  .Veteu  tor  Juiawjr  6, 1901. 
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But  tliia  iscemnl  lacking  in  niutliod  ;  so  wn  tank  n  Rmi 
"Webster's  Dictionary "  and  made  tbe  lollowinp  list 
wordH  iindur  ihv  lirst  )»-tter  of  tlie  alpbdbet :  About,  aboTe,     * 
nbstiut,  abuuJiiuuo,  accident,  accompanir,  nccurnte,  accnee, 
uohe,  ackuowludge.  acruSM,  add,  adjonru,  a<lDiire,  udmit, 
adore,  sdoni,  adverlise,  advise,  afraid,  after,  agaiost.      .^H 

flnre  are  twentj-two  word.-  taken  from  tlie  Brst  si^^ 
pagen  nf  tlie  dit!tionRrYf  oiilv  tlioo*!'  words  being  nelected 
wliiuii  have  a  diKliuct  Kigu,  known  ami  uudBrtttood  tlirougb- 
out  t)io  Cuited  Stales.  At  tlie  Kainct  ralo,  if  we  had  gone 
through  the  book,  tlioru  would  be  a  list  of  over  n  tliout«and 
such  words,  and  we  think  this  is  maob  nearer  the  correct  | 
figure  than  the  one  givun  by  Dr.  Westervelt, 

In  fact,  tlio  laiiguugu  of  «igus  is  amplo  for  tho  exprus- 
Bion  of  a  child's  tlioughls  (and  it  is  claimed  by  many  to 
be  adci^iiAtB  for  abnont  any  emergency,  though  we  differ 
cmpliatically  on  this  poiulj,  the  only  objection  being  uut 
that  it  is  HO  restricted,  but  that  it  is  so  rrQ«  and  tluuut  that 
tbeee  very  qiialitios  tompt  the  deaf  child  to  dopond  npoo 
it  to  too  groat  an  extent,  and  thus  he  is  hindored  in 
acquiring  English,  the  laugnagc  that  he  must  depend  o| 
ill  his  iuteroourse  with  the  hearing  world. 

WILLIAM    k.  CALDWELL. 

liutruetvr  (»  Me  dtUfvrni-t  JnntHuUint.  Btrkeitu,  Uaii^i<rnM. 


A   COMMENT    ON   COMPARISON    OF   METHODS 
AT  MOUNT  AIRY. 

Oke  of  the  nrticloB  in  the  Annats  for  Jaunary,  1901, 
uo^t  desorviug  tho  serioua  coDsidorotion  of  toAchers  of 
the  deaf,  is  that  by  Dr.  A.  li.  £.  Orouter,  entitled* 
"  Ckjinges  of  Method  in  the  PennHvlvania  Institntion,"  a 
paper  read  at  tho  uioetiog  of  Dopaituout  Sixteen  of  the 
National  Edacatioual  Asttociatiou,  Charleston,  S.  C.  July 
11. 1»00. 
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To  some  this  contiouatiK  mid  TolnrainouH  diRonciHinn 
Kod  oompsinson  of  ractliocls  tony  sGem  weanHomo  nnd 
profiUeus,  but  it  sbonM  not  W  <lcprticutc<l  by  tbo  earnest 
BMkcr  after  truth,  for  it  U  ouly  by  studying,  diiwuRsing, 
and  tjompariDg  tliat  we  tusy  hope  to  (imve  nt  aiiythiog 
api^nixiiuAtc  to  tbo  troth. 

l)r.  t3 router's  papvr  is  ii  Ktrl>I]^  prcxoutatiuu  of  tbe  case 
IB  btro-r  of  tbe  oral  wclhod  tu  tliutotul  exclu&iou  of  signs. 
lIi»M>fclinsi»sm  in  the  work,  his  long  and  varied  expeii- 
kbco  axador  diSbrciit  tuetlioilK,  aim)  bin  uti({Li(?Atti>iio{t  Hin- 
owity  s&ud  iuttigrity,  uuitu  to  •;i\u  gicnter  weight  to  bis 
i>piiii(»Kis  than  those  of  mnoy  other  pentous  would  have. 

Bib  to  one  who  does  not  believe  in  tbe  feasibility  of 
tJietmxTersal  Apjdicatioii  of  the  pure  or«l  in^tbod,  there 
we  I».C5ta  unci  condition!*,  not  considered  id  Dr.  Crontor's 
article,  which  do  not  warntiit  the  eonclusioDS  which  he 
d«dic3«s  IS  tbtt  result  of  \n»  compariKons.  It  is  the  aim 
of  \iaj»  paper  to  present  some  of  these  facts  aud  coDdl- 
tiow- 

Bri.*!6y  rtnted.  the  changes  of  method  at  Moiiiit  Airy 
eoTCT-  a  period  of  twenty  j-enrs,  1881-1901,  In  1H81  a 
separst*)  Or»l  Departun^ut  was  estabUsbed.  At  that  time, 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  wore  taught  orally,  while 
90p^ref>nt.  contitined  iHider  tbn  iiiRiitm!  method.  Dur- 
ing t«."eDtyyenrB  tbisa«  perc-entngi>H  have  become  revereed, 
and  ut  preftent  OO  per  ceut.  of  the  pupils  are  iu  the  Oral 
Depftrtmont,  while  ouly  10  per  eeiit.  are  iu  tbe  Mnniml. 

Ah  tlif  result  of  cnrofiil  vompnrison  of  tb&  wuik  of  tbu 

two  <lepnrtQi«uts  during  twenty  years,    Dr.    Cronter  an- 

Doancsis  the  following  oouclusious  :      1.  "  When  a  deaf 

<iliUi\  cuouot  be  educated  by  the  applicatiou  of   proi>6r 

oral  tuothods,  it  is  aselees  to  hope  for  any  marked  suo- 

«»«  under  auy  method."     2.  "  Proper  oral  methods  .... 

aC^  folly  adu<)i]ato  to  the  IhihI  uduciitiun  of  tho  deaf." 

IaI    us    cuDiiidiT    lh«   lirat   eoucluaiou,       Dr.    Cronter 

touud  that  pupils  who  failed  to  make  satisfaotorj- progress 
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in  tlia  Oral  Department,  and  were  traunferred  to  tbe  Ht 
aal  Dopartmont,  lUd  no  hirttcr  there.     Dr.  Orout«r's 
moiit  of  faot  is  iicuo|)ltt<l.  but    1  quutition   most  surionsly 
wlietber  the  couilitious  uniler  wliicli  the  coiupnri8ou  wu^^ 
made  wnrrniit  Hnch  n  general  conclusion.  ^H 

Tliu  Manual  DejmrtmeDt  at  Matint  Airy  is  lackiug  io 
iwo  inipoHaut  cuuilitiouH  timt  cuutriliiitu  largelv  to  the 
8uccess  iu  edactitiii^  ilenf  chilJrvii  who  aro  phvaically  or 
meatatlf  incapable  of  Hatisfactury  instrnotiou  b^r  the  oral 
method.  TIibhb  uomlitinnM  are.  ( 1 )  nNxai>i»tinti  with 
1)ri(;bt*)rmiudK,  aiic]  (2)  tUu  usttaf  tbuMi^n-lau^uH^e.  Wlteu 
a  deaf  child  fails  to  make  progress  iu  tlie  Oral  Depart- 
ment  at  3ifonnt  Airy,  it  ia  proof  conolusiTe  of  inferior 
inenta]  endowment.  Therefore,  the  small  number  of 
cliildriju  iu  the  Muiiiial  Dvpitrtmeut  uoiistitutd  u  ulatut  of 
dull  and  backward  children.  Tbej  aro  kept  bj'  them- 
selveK,  wholly  HeparntH  frnm  tlie  Oral  Dnpnrtniniit,  and 
thejr  luck  the  iiu]i()rtaiiL  HtiiiinliiK  uf  lre(|nt<ut  misui^iation 
aod  free  comuiuuicaliau  with  quick  and  iutolligout  mioda. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  proverbs  to  prove  the  benefit 
of  associalion  with  our  menial  and  moral  nuperinr^  The 
lack  of  Biicb  a!»um)itiou  iu  the  caHe  uf  the  manual  pupils 
at  Mount  Airy  it^  a  faot  tiiat  teudti,  to  a  certaia  degree,  to 
invalidate  l>r.  Orouter's  tirnt  conclusion. 

The  siga-langang(i,  which  is  not  pernntted  nt  nil  in  the 
Manual  Dspartment  at  Mount  Airy,  is  the  most  )H)tent 
factor  in  aroiTRin^  dnil  or  dormnnt  intt^Heuta  among  den f 
children.  It  i.s  thn  qiiii-kcst  and  easiest  means  of  convey- 
tDg  ideas  to  tbe  luind  of  the  deaf  obild.  I  have  koowo 
many  instances  of  backward  deaf  children  unable  to  write 
one  coherent  Boutonco  in  English,  y«t  able  to  exprces 
tbemselras,  by  means  of  signs,  intelligibly  and  readily  on 
a  variety  of  enbjectti.  Signs  are  largely  ba^ed  on  natural 
geatures.  On  thu  other  baud,  spoken  langtiage  is  euttnly 
.  arbitrary',  with  Ibu  excoptiou  of  tho  cumpurativi<ly  small 
vocabulary  of  onomatopoetio  words.     For  iuatauco,  take 


t^  sign  uaed  by  tbe  deaf  for  dog — pattiug  tlie  baee  ai 

n»pp>Dg  tbd  fiDgerH.     It  IK  wholly  uAtnml,  and  >«uggc«- 

tiW  at  onco  of  tho  Diiu;'  ttiguifiud.     Tlie  Hpellthl,  spoken, 

or  nriitU-ii  word  iloy,  liowev«r,  ih  uut  itt  nil  suggestive  ia 

iUelf.  Hud  it  is  ouly  hy  net  of  laemorr  and  nHMociation  thtil 

in  ootna  lo  upplj  tliu  word  corrmrUy.     Toko  ouc  more 

illai^triitiou  of  I  his  puint  iu  tim  sigu  and  word  cotr.     The 

■ign  in  YiYidnud  iiuuiitttaknble.requiriuK  hardly  any  mental 

fforlatall  to  conoeot   tho  iti^n  and  the  tiling  HigDifiod. 

Dut  die  (tpelted,  Kpokuii,  i>r  writtnu  word  is  uo  more  sxig- 

g»8kii'p,  in  itxt^lf,  u(  tbo  animal  desigtrnted.  tliau  it  ifi  of  % 

pig,  ■  liorse,  or  u  tadpole.     These  illnstratiotiH  prov«  tlie 

point  that  tbe  )*ign-lnngiiRge  \»  the  eAKicHt  iind  moKt  direct 

^^■rnenos  <i(  ruachiiig  Lliu  luiudx  uf  tliuduaf,  uud  thuy  itiipnir 

^^VttiB  ralidily  of  uouoluHiuiiit  deduced    fruiu  compuiisous 

aiid«r  coaditioDM  wlier^  the  sign- Ian j^UHge  ik  rejected. 

The  Manual  Depnrtment  iit  Afuunt  Airy  in  really  au 
K]|i]iabL>tic'  deparliuent.  All  rt'ccptiou  and  impurtiug  of 
ideiui  must  bo  alphnbetic,  inasmuch  as  spelling  and  vrrii- 
ibj{«rfl  the  only  nie«lia  of  commuoicfttiou,  and  in  both  the 
lt>ttikT«  of  the  alphabet  have  to  be  foi-nied  one  at  a  time, 
ia  onler  to  exprfiHs  an  idea,  it  in  iitiuetiHary  to  evolve  the 
ii]M,pi]t  itiD  the  foriuof  aflenteuce.Hupiirale  Iheseuteuoe 
ililo  woifls,  and  then  tbe  words  into  letters.  It  is  the 
rsMt  complicated  mode  of  thought  trnnsmissiou  that  is 
employed  in  nay  system  of  edueatioo.  In  some  respects 
ilberoQ  more  difficult  than  speech  and  lip-reading,  for 
•ben  these  latter  cau  be  HC<|uired  by  the  deaf  child,  words 
u«r6&d  or  Hpokeu  directly,  without  tho  iutcrv-eutiou  of 
spelling.  Mr.  Pavidsou,  the  editor  of  the  Mount  Airy 
CcfW,  in  the  issue  of  January  31,  says:  "The  limited 
9S[i«riBUL-o  wo  hiivo  had  with  thu  mothudof  liugur  KpcUing 
[a  iuo  at  Rocltosler  leads  as  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
fu  ensier  for  the  pupils,  with  the  saaie  amonut  of  prac- 
tioe,  to  read  their  teachers'  and  one  another's  lips."  In 
panntbesia,  Mr.  DuTidsoo  explains  that  tbo  Kucltetttttr 


J 
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method  c»f  Hpelliug  ia  rapid  ntid  indistinct,  and  this  qiiali 
lioa  biti  stiUomuut,  iliuugh  it  m  in  tlio  line  of  wliut  I  siij 
just  above. 

It  stnnds  to  ransou  tliat  a  metliud  of  eiluoatiou 
wIioIIt  iipnn  alpliabetic  means  of  instruction  and  comm 
nication  cannot  accomplisli  as  KHtis factory  resnlts  as 
mettiod  wlmre  more  facih-   mtians  ar«  uraploved.     If 
could  mippode  a  coiuiuou  mcIiooI  in  wlilcli  tlie  schola: 
were  required  to  spell  or  write  everything,  it  ia  certain 
t)iat  the  work  of   that  particular  scltonl  would  fall  behind 
that  of  other  Hohnols.     Dnll  and  backward  deaf  i^hildr 
need  a  Hiiuple  and  bah^v  mvauK  of  coiumuuicatiou.     T 
alpliabetic  loethoil  followed  in  the  Manual  Department 
Mount  Airv  doetn  not  fiirniBh  snob   a  uieauH,  and  boroi 
lioR  another  condition  that  nets  against  Dr.  Cronter's  lirst 
oouelnsion.  ^H 

There  is  but  one  wuy  to  make  conclusive  teat  of  Dr^^ 
Crouter'a  proposition,  thai  whoro  proper  oral  methods  fail 
anccess  cannot  bo  lookeil  for  ncd^tr  any  other  mctliod, 
and  that  is  to  take  several  cliiUlren  rejected  by  the  Oral 
l^epartmout  at  Mount  Airy,  and  place  them  under  the 
best  iuatruction  in  a  combined-system  school  whore  signs 
ar«  rocoguizod  and  employed  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  for 
just  iiuch  caML's.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  teet  made, 
and  I  hopv  that  it  can  bo  made  some  day.* 

Dr.  Crouter'a  aecond  conclusion  is  that  proper  oral 
inetliods  am  adequate  to  the  best  education  of  tliu  (leaf. 
J  do  not  intend  to  argue  i^uinst  the  correctness  of  tills 
conclusion,  but  only  to  question,  as  before,  whether  the 
facta  and  conditiona  ander  wbicb  Dr.  Crouter  uiiulc  his 
comparisons  wen;  Aufliciunt  to  warrant  the  cauclusiou. 

It  is  natural  that  whi^u  Or.  Crouter  considers  the  work 

*Fae  H  Imriof  Uiia  kind  with  iblttjravo  pupils  from oUmt  onil  sabonla, 
ivjHiiied  sUtwrii  y**,r*  n-ta.  wc  Dr.  .loli  WillmmiN  jmptr  ciitltlviL  "4 
8j&tein  of  K[la«*ti<Mi  Adai^iutl  tu  ali  i>n(-31ul«».  iiut  eieludlug  (bu 
F«ttblismnd««l,"  pnbliitMd  Jn  tbo  AnnaU,  *o1.  xslx,  ]>[>.  2)19  WIO 
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^oe  I'V  tUe  pupiln  id  the  Oi-al  Depavtmeut  at  Mount 

SixT  to-dnj,  h«  liiiM  in  miurl  tho  work  <Iouo  hy  thu  school 

intuij  yoArs   sgo,  vlion   tbo   sign-litDgattge   was   used, 

nnil   ttiu   comparisou    is  deci(1e<U,r  in    favor    of   preaeot 

inetb()il».     But  it  raiiat  be  reiiienil>ore<l  that  wliiK:  tlio 

litAtidiird  nf  work  iit  Mount  Airj  hns  boun  rising,  itDil  the 

mits  Imvu  been  growing   unro  nutl   more  satittfactnry. 

Iiore  lias  l>eeo  a  correapoatliug  twlvance  ninde  in  the  leiwl- 

isg  combined-systeiii  schools.     The  work  ilooe  in  thoBO 

eliools  to-tlnj  )H  fnr  ahead  nf  w]in(  th«r  did  twetitv  ^'oars 

af>o.    Tn  institute  a  fair  and  i-otichisi\e  couipariKou  bc>- 

ivreeti  oral  nsftidlK  at  Mount  Airy  and  resulUt  under  the 

cotDbioed  s^-8t«m,  it  is  6ttiug  that  one  of  the  best  and 

lipoet  progressive  of  the  coiubinod-srstem  schools  should 

6i>lected,  and  that  conditions,  sucli  ns  si/e  of  chisses, 

oamWr  of  honnt  in  the  claiwrooni  per  day,  ability  aud 

Kporienee  of  the  teachers,  etc.,  sliould  he  as  nearly  e^jual 

4A  [lossible. 

Tli0  cORipnrisoD  shonld  ho  inRtttuted  not  between  a 
lev  of  the  best  pnpiU  on  oftch  Ride,  the  so-oaUed  "semi- 
nvtw"  and  the  "geniases,"  who  would  tliHve  under  aoy 
tiwtbod,  bat  rather  confine  it  almost  entirely  to  those  of 
iTetago  abilitice,  uid  mauy  of  tbom.  If  tliis  question  of 
mclliods  is  uvvr  Huttled  in  favor  of  uqq  or  the  other  aide, 
it  niU  he  upon  the  basis  of  what  that  method  can  do,  Qot 
for  UiQ  favored  few,  but  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  deaf, 
bt  wLom  eduontion  means  weary  toil  itud  ever-recurring 
disconrageuicut. 

I  lie  uot  believe  that  any  ootnpariaon  betweeu  oral  aud 
Diuiial  departmeDtiT  in  the  snnio  school  shoutd  be  taken 
ABMMicluHivu  iu  fiivor  of  one  or  the  other.  As  a  rule, 
tliose  (leaf  uhihlreu  who  hare  au  aptitude  for  speech  and 
tip-miuling,  atfd  are  proper  sobjeota  for  the  Oral  Dopari- 
■eat  of  a  school,  are  the  hnght<;«t  iutultcutiially.  The 
KoditiouH  at  Mount  Airy  havu  been  particularly  uofavor- 
tUo  to  thu  Manual  Departueut,  bo  far  as  compansons 
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Bra  oonoerned.     Thiit  department  lioa  bnen  stendily  gro^^ 
ing  smnller,  aiul  it  is  further  I»ati<iicap]>ed  by  the  lack  of 
BQcb  a  facile  moaDs  of  commnuicatioii  as  tbe  eign-taD- 
guage,  wLJch  is  an  itiiportnnt  factor  in  tbc  coso  of  deaf 
obildreu  of  iuforior  iutvllcct. 

In  olosiog,  I  wisb  to  call  atteuliou  to  one  fact :  Hero 
ID  AmericA  it  is  not  n  que^tioii  bntween  tbe  oraJ  mothod 
atid  tbo  mauuiil  laQtbod,  thoti^^li  sdidv  people  doaire  to 
aarrow  it  dowu  to  lliut  puiut.  It  is  btitweau  tbe  oral 
onethod  aa  tbe  oue  method,  and  tlie  combined  system, 
which,  as  itn  uamo  iinplie:*,  is  a  combination  and  adapta- 
tion of  niethodH  to  lit  the  pupil,  mid  wbicli,  in  tli<i  uuiumou 
andurHta tiding  of  tbu  iuriu,  luakutt  uh«  of  thu  sigu-btut^uage 
as   Hu  important   nnitilitiry    iu    intellectual  development. 

Wbtiu  a  compariaou  is  to  he  made,  it  shonid  Ira  innti- 
luted  between  tbe  best  oral  srbool  and  tbeboHt  combiuud- 
aystem  school  in  America.  ThutuHl  Hhould  hu,  not  xpuecb 
alone,  not  bini^itagt*  ainue,  but  ull  tboxa  Ibiu^^a  that  con- 
tribute to  Uiti  Mvuiuivtricul  developiuettt  of  a  bumau  i>eing 
socially,  intBlloctunlly,  atid  morally.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  soma  (lUuittjrK  to  place  too  high  an  osLlniatfl  npon  Kpokno 
and  writton  laiigiinge.  We  mimt  not  fni^Ht  tliat  intellec- 
tual on]>RbilitieK  vary  widely.  Some  people  HCL'ui  born  with 
tbe  gift  of  Iuu[;uugo.  There  are  others  who,  however 
carefully  taught,  will  continne  to  miHspell  and  uae  un- 
grammatical  Unguitgi!  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  chapter.  In- 
ability  to  nae  immauiilutu  EugliHh  uhould  not  bo  taken  aa 
QonclusivB  ovidctueu  of  inferior  odiicntion.  A  person 
may  Btutter  and  stammer  when  it  comes  to  the  ucie  of 
Kuglish,  but  iu  other  iiiatt«rH  be  far  Hujterior  to  oue  who 
»l>eakK  fluently  and  readily.*  Tburu  are  deaf  boys  and 
girls  who  lack  u  perfect  maatory  of  Kiiglish,  bn(  who,  by 
reason  of  breadth  of  general  knowb-dge,  common  Kenae, 
and  sterling  qualities  of  ebaracter,  are  far  better  fitted  for 
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eitijE«iiship  tbuD  Home  who  caa  use  Euglisli  flueDtJy,  bat 
**^    lackiug  iu  othor  resptictK. 

"^Ve  wUli  to  eUucaUi  our  duaf  bovs  om)  girU  towftril  the 
"^•*t  jiIealH  of  citiz«u8liip.  Tlierefure,  wlieu  we  iustitute 
*******  parisona  iKitween  methods  aiitl  results,  let  these  com- 
p*-*~i«iii«  I>L>  ba»«(l,ii<it  upoD  iittHrniice  nor  the  grammat- 
'*^*-X  UBu  ol  English,  ouly.  I>iit  11(1011  eduoulion  iu  the 
*~**«de8i  sease  of  the  word,  iiupiyiug  the  social,  meutal, 
**'*^^iiiond  deretopment  of  youth  along  syiametrJcal  Hues. 

JAUICS  L.  SMITH, 
httnutor  in  Ae  Uinhtsntn  School.  FaribaH^,  Miniitneta. 


CONSANGUINEOUS  MARRIAGES. 

7*p(A*  KHiUyr  0/ the  Anttais. 

Silt :  Please  permit  tne.  with  the  diQidenoe  proper  in  a 
lajmiiQ  crtticiHiug  Ibo  ntntements  of  a  prnfeHsioiiiil,  to 
poiut  out  thiit  thv  Htiitomeut  of  Dr.  F.  Suvary  Pourc«,  in 
the  AunaU  for  Jitiinary,  page  54,  does  not  seem  proved 
in  the  svope  that  will  most  likely  be  given  it.  Dr.  Pearoe 
MTH :  "The  iDtcrniHrriage  of  relatives,  even  the  mont 
Lealtlifnl  eipeciui«uti,  Hhould  be  interdicted,  since  .... 
there  is  lilcelihoo<l  of  physical  abuoroialitios  or  deformi- 
tj«i."  Now,  a  loug  experience  iu  breeding  dogs  has 
bowD  me  that  even  iuoeKtnous  inbreeding  rarely,  if  ever, 
Fnaalts  in  defeats,  ij'  the  original  ttnck  sa  tnbreit  in  thar~ 
OHffhli/  touriif,  and  that  the  merits  of  such  a  stock  are 
rrally  magQilie<)  and  inteiisififfd  by  hucIi  inbreeding.  I 
liavd  a  cow,  the  very  best  knuuu  in  my  ueighborbood, 
aeren 'eighths  of  whose  blood  is  thatof  hor  dam.  Modern 
improved  breeding  rests  on  just  such  close  inbreeding. 

Dr.  Poarce's  paper  was  originally  read  before  a  body  of 
prnfesJiinaaU,  who  clearly  andonttood  the  limitations  of 
tfUaC  he  said,  but  the  average  reader  is  too  apt  to  accept 
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the  Btatements  of  a  proEessiottal  ninu,  as  be — the  Ujrmao — 
readB  tbetn,  and  mnoy  Are  the  coDfusioos  tlierebv.  I  have 
kuowu  mou,  who  oiij;ht  to  Iulvo  known  better,  to  quota 
Herbert  Speiictir  iiuil  Cliiirlen  Diirwiu  iis  Hujipurtiug  cor- 
tniii  proposilioBs,  wheu  the  lougtli  to  wliicli  those  ftuthor- 
ilioa  wont  was  only  citiug  opiDioas  or  declarations  of 
others  iiH  being  iii  Kiipport  of  the  propo»itioDe. 

TUub  coustLiiguiueous  luiirriagiw  nm  umci/fc,i6  probably 
correct,  owing  to  the  tlifflculty  iu  kuuwiug  thai  the  ances- 
tors wrre  thoroughly  sound,  but  it  is  not  ne&r  jfttfved  that 
there  iH  auy  positiTe  danger  of  any  kind ;  therefore,  de* 
acondanU  of  sach  marrlugeN  HhuuUl  not  be  worried  br 
spooks, 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  tho  least  evidence  that  the 
ma^riI^;e  of  relatives  of  noroial  Iiearliig  is  productive  of 
deaf  ofTspriug,  and  the  ouly  iii  effect  of  closely  related 
marriages,  that  is  proved,  is  eterilitj. 

VTM.  WADE. 

OiSMOMr,  Pa..  Jantuiry  14,  1001. 


THE  ORAL  flECrrON  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  MEEI 
ING  OF  THE  GONVENTIOX. 


The  Sixtconth  Ooavcntion  has  boon  called  to  moet 
Buffalo,  Now  York,  on  July  2,  11>01,  at  eight  o'clock  p.  ml' 

8nperiot«u dents  havu  bc«u  backward  about  cotaiog 
forward  with  dofiuito  promises  of  h«lp  for  tho  Ond  See- 
tiou  of  tic  BufTalo  UouveotioD,  bnt  a  great  many  have 
expressed  a  dchire  to  have  few  or  no  papers,  but  an  much 
timo  as  posnibto  duvotod  to  practical  and  helpful  exposi- 
tious  of  oral  work,  Two  or  thrue  Imvo  expressed  i\  desire 
that  the  work  of  thi!  Oral  Hvctiun  bo  limited  to  tUu  teuh- 
iiiqae  of  instruolton  iu  speech.  Many  others  desire  to 
have  iuoluded  all  processes  and  devices  of  practical  value 
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in  the  moral  aad  intellect  a  nl  truiniuK  of  deaf  cliiUlren  by 
oni  nietbodn  of  inMniction. 

I  Am  verjr  glati  to  lie  nhia  to  anunauoo  tbat  the  apocjal 
U'ldier  of  tirtii-uliktioD  iu  a  prouiiueut  oral  school  will  lie 
prowut  to  meet  teacherH  of  speech  for  at  leaiit  uDO-half 
ioornu-h  day  the  CoDTention  is  in  KUKsioa,  for  Lho  pur- 
puM  of  ij;iviti}c  Hndi  iiiKtrncttnu  iu  liitr  muthod  o[  develop- 
iiigH{i(>t':h  nudttuiDiug  the  voice  tis  she  has  for  several 
years  given  to  teachers.  Oral  teachers  desiring  to  avail 
tbenuelres  of  (his  opportunity  will  plQaAe  raaka  a  iioto  of 
tlii*  xiinaniiceniBut. 

All  pernoD8  iutwrestwl  in  the  Oral  Section  are  hereby 
iiiTiled  to  correspond  with  the  Chatriuan  of  the  Oral  Sec- 
tion without  fnrlliHr  tiotiru.  Tenders  of  K«rvic*H  aloug 
pneticiil  liues  are  aiiruetttly  Holiuited  and  will  be  thauk- 
(nllr  received. 

Raqu«»t8  bnvc  been  made  from  persons  nnnbln  to  vinit 
Uie  Rochester  School  to  urge  that  school  to  exonipHfy 
itt)  setbodB  with  a  liriag  oxliibit  to  illuHtrate  regular  work 
in  6iig«r-ftpelliDg  and  8p«ech  aa  practiced  in  the  olaas- 
nww  in  tbat  school. 

3.  a  COBDON, 
C*Ad&maa  of  the  Or4U  Section. 
JiiiTUT  3A,  tMI. 


THE   MEETING    OF    THE    NATIONAL    EDfCA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Tui:  fortieth  auuual  meeting  of  the  National  Ednca* 
tioB&l  ;l8soriatioD  will  bo  held  at   Detroit,  Jalv  S  to  IS, 

im. 

Tlie  proj^mmrae  of  Depftrlmuut  Sixloou  will  be  given 
08  Wwluewlay  aud  Friday  afternoons,  July  10  and  12. 
SpwinI  trant^portatioD  expense  will  be  aiinoouced  Inter, 
ud  tbere  will  andoubte<lly  Im  greatly  reduced  rates  be- 
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tweeu  Buffalo  ami  Detroit.     TIiia  will  euable  all  who 
planuing  to  attood  tho  CoDveutioo  of  Auiorican  Insbra 
tors  of  tlio  DoAf  at  Bnffnlo  to  go  to  Detroit  at  the  close  of 
that  meetiDg,  nod  with  very  little  additional  expeose  to 
enjoj  the  meetings  of  the  XatioDal  Edncatioaal  Assona^ 
tiou. 

The  close  proximit,v  of  those  two  oonvontions  as  to  di 
aud  locatiou  is  siKuiftcaDt,  nuil  it  i«  hoped  that  man; 
teaclieni  of  tho  deaf  who  have  uot  already  done  ao  wtU 
tako  adviLDtage  uf  thiH  naiiHual  Lippftrtnaity  to  idoutify 
themsolvuM  with  tho  gi-etttu^t  education ul  movemeut  of  tlio 
ugu — tliu  Natioiint  Kdiicatioual  At^ociatioa. 

Schools  expecting  to  make  an  exhibit  are  nrged  to  con- 
fer early  with  thn  rhtiiniinn  of  the  Ksocutivo  Oomtnittoti, 
whose  addrutiB  is  (i550  Yulu  Avouuf,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MARY  UH^aWEN, 
VAairvtan  of  th^  Ruattife  ('ommiiUe  af  Dfjutrtimnt  fiMwn 


I 


A.  MOJ^fMENT  TO  HITX. 

On    tlie   eighth  of  Decenaber,   190i),  a  hundred  years 
will  have  elapsed  aince  the  birtli  of 


FiUEDiticH  Monrrz  HiLr^ 

If  we  gInncM  bnek  at  tho  history  of  the  developmoob  of 
tliu  iimtructioii  of  the  denf  during  the  Inst  century,  we  see 
MoftiTZ  niLL  looniiligup  far  abovu  all  his  contHiuponirien 
Mtho  nuHiirpiiKMed  promoterof  oral  iuiitrticLioD,th»  gifted 
master  in  th«>ury  and  practice,  a  fearless  and  nnseltisb 
cbniupion  in  word  ttud  deed.  Through  him  new  life  cama 
iuto  the  old,  stifT  foriDK  of  the  iuHtrnction  of  the  deaf, 
aud  from  his  work  there  blossomed  forth  a 
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Natckal  Methou 

to  t>e  ft  blessing  to  all  the  doitf.  Froni  liim  proceeijed  a 
po'wwerfal  iiDpuliw  townnl  tlis  j^eiiwniUzation  of  tlie  in- 
^icvaciioa  o(  tbe  deaf,  nud  if  at  the  present  time  Hliunttt  id! 
^I<^  Ami  sbure  in  tlie  beoelitii  of  an  iiiiitniction  tluil  formti 
"*^tli  iniud  Hiid  lietirt,  it  is  to  him  that  our  tbauks  are 
■^^i^fiy  dao.  Iii  Hill  we  revereuee  the  founder  and 
^^i-ii|>er  u(  a  new  tiuil  bHlli^r  tiuiu  for  the  "  orphans  of 
**^.tnre";  bo  is  tbe 


Rkpormbb  of  thb  IngTRGcnov  op  the  DEAr. 

W^bilv  Hill  hj  bia  prouineut  actiritr  has  erected  for  bioi- 

'^If  »n  imperishable  inonuniHnt  in  tbubifltory  of  thecdaca- 

^iuD  of   the  deaf,  ntid    Lih  coiititiuporurieit  uud  succeiutorti 

it!  the  profuKsion  linvo  loug  rucoguised  biin  as  their  ((tettX 

t«itcbor,  tho  educators  of  the  deaf  regard  it  a^  a  duty  of 

piety  aod  gratitude  tn  erect  in  the  place  of  hiM  long  and 

richly  bluKiMHl  actirity  n  moniitnent  of  atouo  aud  hrotize. 

Tho  C'ONTeatiou  of  the  Aasocialiou  of  Germao  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  at  Xlaniburg  (greeted  this  saggestinii  vttb  tbe 
most  hearty  approral  nod  nnaDimouNly  agreed  to  tbe 
erection  of  a 

Hill  MotnnfBKT. 

Tho  baodredth  nonivendiry  of  Hill's  birth  is  ro^^arded 
u  tho  most  appropriate  time  for  the  uUTeiling  of  this 
ttObttmeDt. 

Hill's  emiDcnt  importaDce  id  tbe  doiuniu  of  tbe  educa- 
tioD  of  the  deaf,  however,  extends  far  beyond  tho  limits 
of  bis  German  fatherlnod.  His  efforts  iu  tbe  field  of  tb« 
instructioQ  of  the  deaf,  and  bis  creation  of  a  natural 
metlio^l,  h&To  exerted  tbe  mout  favorable  iufluence  upon 
the  iuatniction  of  tbe  deaf  of  otbur  countries.  As  Hill, 
OTou  iu  hia  lifetime,  received  the  rtiuofjuitiou  of  foreign 
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tfuitis,  our  foreign  collmigues  will  iIoubtlosM  aon*  also 
gladly-  roatly  to  joiu  in  doing  honor  to  the  maHtor. 

We  accortlinglj  iuvite  nil  teaobers  of  the  deaf,  mem- 
bera  of  governing  bodies,  and  all  friends  and  promotera 
uf  the  nductition  of  the  d»af,  to  contribnte  to  tbe 


EniicnoN  op  a  Hhj.  Monohrst, 


il 


nnd  to  sond  tlioir  contribntious  to  tbo  trustoce  nnni' 
the  close  of  this  call*  or  to  the  nndersignod  Direotor 
GatzmatiD,  Berlin,  O.,  Mnrkns-strasse  19,  who  hns  titken 
ohni^e  of  tho  tientrnl  office  for  (follocttons. 

Tha  Kxecvdve  C'ovimitiee  of  the  Awociathn  of  Gffi'i 
Teachers  of  the  Dmf— 


WAXTHEK 
GUTZUAKK, 

WEISE. 

AICRNDT. 

KNOTHE. 


Bbklix.  Dtcanhrr  9,  laftO. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Atabamn  ■S'cAoof. — Misa  Jes8»mint^  Wallaco  Card,  a  valued 
toarher  in  tliis  School,  died  December  "29,  19(10,  of  typhoid 
fever,  ag«d  twuuty-two.  Mimm  Curd  was  a  groduute  of  th^ 
SynodieoJ  College  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  was  trained  m 
teacher  of  the  deaf  by  the  LitU>  MitjH  Aunn  C.  Alleu,  of  the  Ulii 
iiouri  School.  She  had  been  n.  t«aclier  in  th«  AUbiima  Scb< 
hIdcc  1899.  Slii3  bud  un  amiable  dtspositiou,  chanuing  man* 
aer^,  and  de«p  religious  character  Hhe  was  a  relative  of  Ur. 
Dobyu«,  8uperiuteudeut  of  the  MiHHia»ippi  Institution,  aui] 
a  sister  of  Miss  Lillian  Ctird,  a  t^acliur  m  tho  North  Dakota 
Se-liool  MisH  Nellie  Tiiylor,  late  of  the  Florida  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  itll  the  vacancy  caiiaed  by  the  death  of  Mioa 
Card. 
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1rf^lau4tt  VoUegt. — Pro«dent  OnlUudot  r«qiiflf>f n  un  to  saj 
timt  tliere  sre  five  members  of  tbe  Xortna]  Class  this  yoax,  who 
will  l)egrtuluiit»cl  iu  Junti.  w«U  prepureil  tu  make  Kucre^xfiil 
^•ftcters  of  tLe  (leaf.  Tbrce  of  them  are  young  men  and  two 
^ouKi^  womeo.  Two  are  children  of  ileiif-mute  imri^nte.  For 
^^K't  jonr  tbrco  (ippoiiitmviite,  o»c  mnlc  nod  two  ft^molc,  ha,ve 
**''^«ciy  b(!«n  made:  there  are  Blill  two  vaviiuci«ii  for  young 
'"^xs,  Kttb  rutipect  to  th«  filling  of  wliic-L.  ae  well  ns  wilb 
'^^X3c(i  to  positions  for  tlie  6ve  who  will  hi>  gradtintcd  this 
J^^^^^i  pKeideot  Gallaudet  will  be  pleaued  to  receive  suggov- 
"•^^aB  from  hcadK  of  m^boole  for  the  d«af. 

—^larylariii  Hchuol. — SttsH  Kiitt  Loe  Bryjirls",  formerly  of  tbe 

*^***in8yl7ftniii  Institution,  has  bceii  added  to  tbe  corpe  of  in- 

•'"^^  wction. 

-Mirftiffttn   .S'Aoff/,— Mr.  T.  J.  Allen,  bftting  been   tlect«d 

^^*'*ijily  vli>rk,  has  roaigue*!  liia  position  iu»  toncber,  and  is  buc- 

^*^ed  by  Mr.  Calvin  Itoylau,  Ibe  son  of  deaf  parents,  nuil  a 

^^^^winaK!  of  tbe  Uuiveniity  of  Michigan,  with  six  yeara'  expe- 

^^^oc*  oa  a  tencher  in  ooromon  spIiooIs. 

Mi»»ouri  School. — Mr.  Cecil  W.  Watson  has  reBigued  Ium 
T^v«iti(jD  a»  tcAvlittr  to  f;o  intu  bu:ttite»»  at  Sau    Div^o,  Califor- 
^in     Mr.  James  H  McFarland.  a  teacher  in  tbiii  School  from 
X86T  to  tbe  oiitbrciak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  tbe  work  of  tho 
Scfaool  was  »UHpei)ded,died  Deo^niber  12.  1900,  aged  sereuty- 
tme.     He  ws»  a  ^-adiialo  of  this  fichoul  uud  bad  proviouHLy 
bean  a  pupil  of  the  Illinois  Inxtitutioo.    During  the  war  be 
rendered    valuable   eervicea  to  the  Confoderucry  by  currying 
dlBp«lrhes  and  iufortuntion.     ktltv  ihf  war  lit^  bccsm«  a   con- 
tractor and  builder  in  Louisiana,  MisHOiiri,  and  for  some  time 
eaj^^ed  iu  miMiionart'  work  umoug  Ibu  di-af  of  tbi*  Btatc. 

yrhrasJut  lunfUute. — Mr.  Rotibon  E.  Stewart.  M,  A.,  for- 
merly n  LcficLer  iu  this  Instiluto  and  more  recently  in  the  Iowa 
ScbooU  bos  be«n  appointed  flMp*>riijtond«'>it  in  tho  placo  of  Mr.' 
H.  R.  Paw«H.  ^Ir.  Stowail  announceH  that  few  cbangeti  will 
be  made  in  i\ie  pcrtonneX  of  thu  tastJtutv,  and  that  iu  all  oabhb 
the  Srat  re(|uisit«  will  be  lltr.fHS  and  not  politirn. 

/n'urlA  t.'ariilimt  (Rulei<jhi  //r^/ilufio/i.—Mr.IlayannouDces 
in  Lia  but  Bcport  that  tb«  Institution  now  hiw  a  deaf  blind 
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pupil  oained  Beiilftb  Templeton,  of  Stttaly  county-     Sbe 
tsugbt  by  7t\.\9%  Kat«  G.  >Ionroo,ftnd  Iuib  Ivoiiied  the  tni 
of  Miveral  words. 

Ontario  /utititiitirm. — The  IdHtHiition  nan  awarded  a  gc 
medal  by  the  Paris  UoiTemal  Kspvsition  of  1900. 

Went  Virginia  Sf^fiocls. — Mr.  Ruoker  recommendfi  to  tfi 
legisluttira  uf  tlio  State  tint  th«  Schoul  for  thv  Blind  li9  Mj 
iiitod  fruiu  tbc  School  for  ihf.  Deaf,  nnci  that  liie  jireHent  bui]^ 
iugft  be  a^fligned  to  the  Hole  use  of  the  deaf,  provisiou  being 
made  (or  the  bliDd  cls«wbcrc.  ^ 

WiMtnitin  .Se/iooi.^lxi  tb»  WigcoiiBio  tfi^islature  tliia  jvmr^ 
two  measure))  eisaiinting  from  Mr.  It  O.  Spencer,  of  Milwau- 
kee, were  broURbt  forward.     One  of  thost*  was  to  autboriKe 
the  Hlatu  Super iutendcot  of  Public  luatructioa  to  appoiut  and^, 
define  tbe  duties  and  powers  of  a  sup^rniior  of  Hcbuols  for  thiflj 
dotif  who  HboiiKl  Im*  (|tmlilicd  in  t)w  ornl  luetliod  :  the  other  wa* 
tomilh^irize  the  Iraiisferof  th«  WiBCoiisiu  Kcbool  fur  tbf  Deaf  to 
the  Board  of  Normtd  Kegeutu,  to  be  ueed  by  tlivm  an  a  nonual 
Boliool  lA  laauuMl  traiDiug,  eleiuentnry  aghciillure,  iudustrial 
arts,  Lraiuiug  uf  uiirvouu,  backward,  aud   flbiiormal   Hiildreti, 
«to.     Th«  WiscoDHin  7Vri««  of  February  21  itaya  that  the  bU^H 
eiid>odying  these  measures  received  no  support  in  the  IcgialA-^ 
ture  and  was  wlthdiuwu. 


MTSOELLANEOUS. 

A  uonytnofit  ContributinuM. — H  ia  the  gonernl  rule  of  tba 
Annuh  that  every  ooDtribution  shall  be  Hi^ucd  by  tli«  iwmeof 
tbu  author,  kiuce  the  author  alone  is  rcejiouNible  for  all  atatw^l 
uifutn  of  fact  or  opiuton.  Somctiiuett,  bouever,  tburr  aeema  to^ 
be  good  and  auffloient  reason  for  makings  an  exoeptioQ  to  thia 
ride,  aii  in  the  caKo  of  two  artieleH  in  Uio  preiieut  number  of 
the  AtnuiU,  which  refer  to  aetuid  pupiU  now  in  acbool.  lu 
one  of  tbi-«e  articlee  fictitious  uatnee  are  umhI  for  the  satae 
r«MOD. 
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J^«rritfm   lleudif*   Workn.—Thn   works   of    ilr.    ^torrison 

Ba^lxIj.  the  deaf-blbil  poet  »ncl  proton  writer,  some  of  which 

wcrcr  rcTifwwl   in   tbi-  AnnaU,  x\tx,  HO.  and  snii,  224-232. 

1>»'V^  rtKeotlv  l>tfcu  r«pub]isbet).     Tlit.-  price  of  "The  Double 

Nif^-fct and  Other  Poeiws'"  is  $2,(HJ;  "Burr'  (rensed  edition), 

•l.  SO,uid  "Tbe  Red  MopeMm>;,"  «1..')0 ;  the  entiro  mU  85.00. 

E-ycBTj  wboo)   for  the  deaf  Hhuuld  bare  these   worka  iu   its 

"*>«"«IT7.  not  only  for  thuir  iotrinHic  merit,  hut  ub  abowiiig  irhat 

•^»»  be  ftfconiplished  by  a.  luan  who  waa  totally  bliud  from  the 

*K^  of  «ixt*en  to  fifty,  when  by  un  operation  "a  bare  >;l>!aiii  of 

**^s5(ja''  wa«  restored,  and  who  baa  been  totally  deaf  since  tbe 

*S"«s  uf  forty.     Mr.  Heady  in  uow  Histy-ainc  years  of  age,     Tbe 

7*^^*4a  may  hv  ordurvd  directly  from  llK-ttulbor,  wboM  address 

**  folyteobnic  Library.  Louisville,  Kentncky. 

(.■A«rW.  ir-irl-.— Tbe  liev.  Arnold  Hil!  Puiue,  M.  A-,  bun 
"^^wn  Appointed  awniiftaiit  cIiMpUiti  to  the  lUiral  Aviuciation  io 
■^idof  tbe  l>t^nf  and  l>iiml>,  Ixindoii,  Rtiglanil-  Mr.  Pniiie  la 
*  too  of  Mr.  B.  n.  i'alue,  Priucipal  of  tbe  Cumbhnn  luHtitu- 
tioD,  Swwiiutt,  WalciL  He  reooiv^d  tbe  degree  of  K.  A.  from 
Jevoii  ilnlle^e,  Oxford,  Kn^land.  niid  I. be  de^Tes  uf  M.  A.  fjom 
OxIUiudet  C'4dl«>ge,  wher^^  {^v  juimufd  tbe  nDrniul  iiourM*  during 
Uic  yi^r  IHSd-'lK) ;  be  8tudied  theology  at  Welln  Cotle^'e,  and 
was  ordained  at  St-  Paul's  December  '23,  IBOO. 


feriiMlieala. — Four  new  periodtCAlt)  for  tlj«  deaf  have  re- 
cantly  b*Mi  »«Bt«l>li»hed:  Tiftniwj  for  D<',fet.ummii,  published 
nootlily  by  Mr.  Ounoar  FoiidcliuH,  wbone  aildieHH  ih  David 
Bagaren  gata  L  Utockbnlm.  Swcilcu :  Wcgtoeiitr  fUr  Tavb- 
altiimm«,  publiHb(*d  bi-montbly  by  Mr.  K.  Kraiike,  Dii««^tor  of 
tbe  Provincial  luatitutiuu  for  tbe  Deaf  at  Halle  a.  S..  Sasotiy. 
Pntuia  :  T^  Jiec^t  tlf  Sotirdt-Mnrm,  pabUabed  monthly  at 
01,  [tue  Didot,  Parit),  Prance;  and  the  Rer^trJer^  published 
weekly  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Geary,  fwruierly  Principal  of  tbo  Clcvo- 

fbod  Day  .Sebool,  wbone  preiient  aildress  i-^  iiSS  South  Clinton 

'Hreet.  SyracuM.  New  York. 

Tb«  Ih^if  World,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  baa  suspended  publi- 
eatiou  fur  the  preaent,  but  its  editor  and  proprietor,  >Ir.  Ed. 
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I.  Holjcross,  aonouucee  that  its  publiciUiou  urill  eooo  h 
Bamod  in  IndiAnkpolis,  Indiantk,  to  irhicb  city  Lo  litw  rcmovd 


iieportx  R«ctivtfh — We  bare  received  the  following  Itepoi 
of  Scliocila  for  tbv  Deaf  iii  lulditiou  to  l)io8«  {ircrioualj*  Hckuowl* 
edged:  (pu1>lihbfd  iu  11100)  Claike,  Indi&ua,  Illiiiois,  Maine, 
UinoeeotA,  North  CiooUiiii,  North  Dakota,  Itottoiiiam  i Xother^ 
lauds),  Tes&H.,  West  Vir^fiiiia,  Western  Pentifiylvatiia,  Wis<;otiBi|^H 
{pultlidbetl  ill  IHOI )  Michigan,  Ontario.  Oi-egou.  We  have  all^^ 
receiTed  the  )«»t  R«purUt  of  the  Perltins  and  F«»ii8jlviuiia 
iDstitulions  for  the  Blind,  the  T went; -Seven tb  Report  of  tbe 
Cbui'ch  MiKHioD,  Now  York,  and  Uie  l'rocc(>ditigB  of  tbe  Sixt 
Convetitiou  of  tlie  Illinom  Asmtdation  of  tbv  Duaf. 


Erratum.  —  [ii  the  fiiitniimtion  of  Uie  niitnbei'  of  pupi 
taught  apeecb  iu  thf  Tabubir  Statement  publinbed  in  tbe  Jan- 
unry  uuiuUiir  of  tbo  Aunat*  (column  A,  pai;«  HT),  the  uumbor 
in  the  Public  Hcbools  (nut  includiug  Day  Schools)  Bbuuld  have 
been  recorded  ax  S.7D3  (not  4.703).  aiid  tliv  niiuber  in  all  Lbe 
schools  of  the  United  Stnttn  bh  «.«87  {poi  5,687). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  ||[railui.t«t  iif  QallBUdAl  Coll«|{ft  lUiins  a  poaition  w  Uuliai,  yirlii* 
tiippTvinor,  or  nHHioUHt  iu*ltoii.  H%bMi  rMniiinieiiilftlton*.  Apply  lo 
llii'  Editor  of  ilic  AnnaU,  Kvotlall  Orccn,  Waaliiuelun,  D.  0. 


jVnt  fMngBajft  f.'Aatl,  by  It.  H.  AltttHid  of  tliv  Ofaio  Ktnte  luBtitslioD 
for  Ui«  Xtt»i.  Pilltnn  rnitiUmcntKl  Formi  «(  Rxpn-Mintj.  A  great  nii 
fa  U<ii«biD|t  l/iuguutre.  A  Mvlug  at  liiup  iiiiil  liihor  lu  tli«  clnaHonm. 
Abo  Uio  \ieai  ueth«il  of  slioviti^  llic  couipouii<liD)(  «ud  coiiip[«ii&){  of 
Mati'iii-r«  (ram  >liort  nliupte  ouea.  Fur  prleea,  mldren  U.  H.  Atwooo, 
h3H  luut  Oik  StrvcL,  Cnlnnibns,  O. 

CoptM  ot  Dr.  n«KTKi  P.  Pbkt'h  adviM  li>  paranla  of  yonoft  dt*t  ebil. 
arcn,  niUtt«d  -'  Tbe  Family  Innliuftioti  a(  tht  Donf  in  Eulf  ni>tldbcN>d." 
reprislMl  from  lliu  Twentr-aevcuili  It4.'[Hirt  tit  tlie  Netr  TiirV  luMituiinu. 
nmj  hr  oblniiiBil  trom  llie  Editor  af  tbv  AnnaU,  Kvndall  Gttwn,  \Vb«1i. 
iugbM,  t>.  0.,  at  tea  Mat*  a^ali,  po«t)i|!>>  ItwIadML 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Vol.   XLVI,   No.   3. 

■AY,    1901. 

Dr.  J.  L.  NOYES. 

We  love  him  bo 
BecMue  ha  fint  loved  ns.     In  hig  BtroDg  moDbood 
H«  cama  to  help  and  lift  and  educate, 
And  through  lung  years  he  stood  to  na  the  ideal 

Of  Joat  and  great 

He  «M  oar  guide,  our  teacher,  and  our  father, 
Oor  friend,  our  oonaoience,  and  our  sureat  atay ; 
Id  eTet7  path  at  good  and  right  aud  honor 
He  showed  the  way. 

From  day  to  day  be  steadfast  did  his  duty, 
Aad  served  hia  aileot  children  at  his  side, 
And  yet,  beoanae  hla  heart  was  true  and  noble. 
He  felt  DO  pride. 

And  now  hia  grand  old  head  has  won  the  halo 
Of  pnre  white  hair,  hia  feeble  step  ia  slow. 
And  all  that  glorious  strength  Ilea  by  the  wayside 
Of  long  ago. 

We  pray  to  God  to  guide  hiii  footsteps  gently. 
Watch  o'er  him,  guard  bim,  shield  from  every  woe, 
Surround  hia  life  with  peace  :  with  one  accord 
We  love  him  ao. 

AflATHA  TIEGEL  HANSON, 

/•'aribauU,  MinntwUt. 
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THE  CORRECTtON  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
TAKES  IN  LANGUAGE. 

In  tlie  J)tuiiar,v  Anntt/x  Appeared  nii  Article  oti  "T 
Correction  of  F.rrorH  in  Luiigimgo,*'  »  Hort  of  snuitimrv 
tliu  UKiiiil  inutliiKU  of  rurructiug  wnLtcri  Uu^uut^u,  wi 
urguruuutA/tfO  uiul  con. 

AUlinntjli  tlif  luoltlfm  niiiHt  ever  rtiiiinin  an  iotiividm 
out-,  i)ii<--  wliidi  riiitli  tt-H.cl)er  tuiist  Kokt*  for  himsuir,  a  fu; 
suggestions  wliicli  liitYu  litouil  tliu  tuxl  of  iictual    eipc 
ence  oia;  not  be  uuwelcouie,  to  tbe  inexporieDced  teiwU 
nt  least. 

Tliu  writuruf  iLn  nrliciu  ri'krriid  toolijvcttt  to  ilm  Ca] 
fornia  luetbod  on  tliti  ^ruuucl   that  "it  presuppoties   tlmt 
tlio  pupil   is  i^apablu  uf  eorructiiig  liis  u«'u  urrors." 
adds,  "  1T«  could  do  »o  witb  tljciiite  i^aUKed  hy  earolpssn 
but  would  Huri^Ij'  Ktrilce   frequuiit  Kiiaf{t>  in  deabu}^  U't 
other  oIuKstfs  of  orrorB,  wbicb  after  all  nrs  tbe  odbh  with 
wLicb  we  are  cliicfly  unDccrned.*'  ^ 

All  of  H  pupiL'ti  mistakes  iu  liiogmige  fall  natnndly  iatdH 
two  tiltisstis — tboMe  for  wbiub  be  oau  be  beid  reHpoMKiLile, 
and  tbo»e  for  wbicb  be  eunuot,  as  yot,  bo  held  reepuu&i- 
ble.  Tbo  geuernl  quality  of  bis  work  is  oilbcr  up  to  bis 
individnnl  Htniidnrd  or  below  it.  The  child  can  and  should 
Im)  made  to  coritjct  tboHe  mistakes  for  wbicb  he  iH  respoD- 
siblo;  if  bt>  caunot  be  held  ru3pou«iblt>,  then  it  is  uo 
luuger  H  eiLHS  for  correction,  but  for  teacbing. 

To  do  tbie  work  Ibt)  teucher  muat  carry  in  biumindjaat 
whore  tbu  liucx  fall;  be  nintit  know  on  tlie  inntaut  jast 
what  that  child  bat*  been  tau^lll  and  nliat  be  cnunot  as  yvt 
be  expected  to  know.  He  must  know  at  a  glance  wbother 
that  ebild'i4  etfoi-t  reache«  ur  fnlU  elinit  of  bis  standard. 
Uut  whatever  method  wo  pursue,  our  work  should  be  au 
aiTODgtid  that  all  of  it  will  coiuo  uuder  tho  ^yo  of  llie 
teacher,  nod  the  papil  i-iioie  that  it  will  do  &u.     If  it  can 
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m  (loutf  with  profit  id  n  cjlass  of  miiny  f^nules  it  eureir 
can  be  done  more  easiK  and  more  profitably  in  «  cla*ts 
«(  two  giaiies. 

^V'u  itro  npt  to  give  too  much  vrork,  more  tli&a  we  oua 
profitiiblv  look  over,  Au<l  »re  uot  particuUr  euoagli  about 
the  qunlitr  of  it.  Muoli  of  our  so>caned  "  busy  work  " 
t»4S|»tj  the  teacher  ImKJer  than  the  pupil. 

^VIjiIu  it  it*  \pTy  tliMiinible.  at  Iniidt  in   tht^  primary  ami 

iB^^riuetlititv  chiHStiS,  tbat  the  corroctiunH  be  niuilu  ou  the 

*''*■>•  tli0  paper  is  writteu,  it  is  not  norcsssiirj,  uor  alwuya 

•*>  txs  destreil,  that  they  he  loade  at  once.     In  the  advanced 

c1fkaav9  1  havfi  generally  been  obliged  to  correct  the  geog- 

''^pl*;,  history,  physiology',  ami  arithinHtir  papers  out  of 

school,  but  the  lauguage  corrcctiouii  weto  made  with  tho 

l*^l>il  at  my  side.     Wheu  the  work  of  the  class  is  uot  too 

u«iivy  it  is  ndvaDtageous  to  have  the  pnpils  copy  it  nil  in 

^xx^ks  provided  for  the  purpoKe.     If  thia  is  not  practica- 

*>ra  ther  itt  least  must  keep  all  tlieir  papt<rx,  which  must 

*>4    of  uniform  aize,  on  file  in   neat  aud   regular  onler. 

These  booka  or  tiles  ruuHt  be  submitted  to  the  teiu'her  at 

certain  titueM  for  inKpection. 

In  the  iuteruiediale  aud  primary  ctassett  the  aim  ia  to 
<lo  all  correnting  in  school,  and  ou  the  day  on  which  it  \a 
writteu  and  individnnlly  for  the  most  part.  Certain  pe- 
riiiiU  iu  the  oinss  programme  are  set  npart  for  cnrrecting 
cvrtaiD  lesBous,  aud  one  chit^u  i»  uot  aUowtMl  ti>  infringe 
opoo  the  rightH  of  another.  .\ll  work  of  the  iDteraie><]iale 
iiid  primary  clasacs  miiKt  he  carefnilv  copied  iu  note- 
books  with  iuk,  Uut  from  the  lowest  tn  the  highest,  and 
(mm  th«>  dullest  to  thu  brightest,  alt  must  do  drill-work. 
Tlipy  most  drill  on  all  new  forms  and  on  all  forms  iu  which 
tbey  are  weak.  For  example,  HuppoHo  the  eliD^s  is  taught 
liuguHge  chiefly  through  nclt'tu  work,  imd  the  following 
hMMoii,  anited  to  a  first-grade  class  has  been  given  : 

"A  man  went  to  the  b.-im  n»d  nnl»4>ked  the  door.  He 
opwiied  it  and  n  t>ut  lulo  the  barn  aud  letl  the  horw  onl  of 
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tlie  stable.     He  took  Ihe  liaruuaa  uff  tbu  huok  nud  put 
on  the  Iiorae.     He  led  ttim  to  the  wagon  nnd  backed  lii 
between  thf  sbafb*.     He  liitcbed  him  to  tlie  wagon, 
got  into  tliu  wa^oii  iinil  tnok  np  the  reiiiH  ami   drove  o 
of  tlie  jatxl." 

Snppnse  the  forms  went  into.  /«»/—««/  o/*,  te*/ — In, 
got  into,  tiM>k  n/i,  mid  tirovii  out.  nf,  had  been  new  to 
the  claiui,  Huil  ilrill-work  coiiipriKing  nninv  exnmple» 
bad  lieeu  f^iveu  on  vnub  form  imtil  il  tvos  oertaiu  utich 
member  of  the  class  lia<l  griutped  their  rneniiiugs.  Then 
KDppoHe  II  cliild  l>niig!4  in   the  following   il«iu  of  news  : 

"  This  mOTnin^  my  father  pnlM  the  black  horHe  oat  of 
thf  baru  uud  let!  him  at  the  trough.     He  drauk  ron 
w.itei'  with  Kig  him:" 

The  iuflorrect  nse  of  pulteii  and  nt  are  errors  for 
whiob  he  luiiy  be  liuld  retiponHible.  The  teanher  in- 
dicutes  the  places  where  those  errors  are,  but  requires 
him  to  oorretit  thom,  nud  thou,  (o  lis  the  correct  formu 
in  bis  mettiory  and  to  cause  the  incorrect  ones  to  sini 
into  oblivion,  reqnireK  ten  or  mor^t  Houtencen  for  eae 
form,  fed — qui  0/  and  /<;<J^t<;  to  be  written  wJtboDt 
reference  to  his  notebook.  The  expression  "  with  bis 
noeo,"  I  should  simply  cross  out,  romarking  that  we  do 
not  talk  that  way  ;  tho  object  bciug  to  prevent  bis  iniud 
dwelling  ou  the  iucorroiTt  form. 

But  suppoeo  another  writes :  "  Mr.  Browo  M  blD 
haud-uurt  to  the  barn  IiiMt  night."  Hu  raiiy  or  uiuy 
not  be  rospuuitiblu  for  that.  If  I  tuude  il  clear,  when 
the  form  /W — to  was  taught,  that  iunoimate  forma 
conUl  not  be  feti,  tlion  h<>  in  reeponNible.  Ibit  it  ia 
luuru  tliuu  pn>bikbte,  when  such  a  oiitituke  in  made,  tbat 
it  is  the  teacher  who  is  in  fault.  Tbin  ragueuces  of 
knowledge  in  the  child'.-i  mind  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
cauHuK  uf  hif)  niiMttikus,  uud  for  it  the  toaclmr,  as  a  rule,  is 
largely  rcttpun»iblL-.  For  iuKtaucc,  when  I  tauglit  hitcfiaf 
-to  to  one  of  my  classes,  I  probably  porformed  the  action 
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'iutleffnit«1^'.  for  their  fiwt  irapreKsioii  of  it  van  not  virid  ; 
au(l  t4i  tliiB  ilaj  tlioy  aro  uol  eertiiiu  wlietlier  Ihe  home 
*«»  liitL'liKi]  to  tliti  wjigou,  or  ttio  vrngoti  to  the  borae. 
riio^j-  ttljow  (iIho  »  likt)  liesitaney  nboul  mnuy  kiudrod  ex- 
prosHious,  sokIi  ba  ticii — to.  »aiM--t<>,  ftt»Utmi—to, 
"iiereiis  otiier  «xpres8iouti,  for  iiiortt  ilifficnU,  give  itot  tbo 
"''eliUsl  tronblo. 

If  n  child  misKpetlii  li  word  tie  miiBf  look  it  ap  in  hifl 
'OCttljolary,  aud  tlieii  write  it  neiilly  in  «  sootocico  ten, 
twenty,  or  ruore  times.  If  a  child  uses  the  post  tonsa  with 
im  expresaiou  of  future  titno,  ho  must  correct  it,  aud  theu 
ttHe  it  correctly  in  five  or  ton  sentences.  If  &  child  is  car«- 
leHB  chiefly  with  his  puuclualioa,  hi»  paper  i»  usimliy 
r^taracd  uniuarked,  and  be  must  discover  (or  himself 
'•'^w©  the  trouble  Hee. 

This  work  is  uot  distasteful  to  the  child  who  bos  heoa 
^*\aght  iudepetuience.     Hifi  objection  to  it  lies  chiejly  in 
^M  (act  Lhut  it  iuuhI  be  douo  within  a  specified  time,  or 
l)v  will  hi)  the  suQ'erer. 

Whtiu  the  time  set  apart  for  correcting  come«,  a  child 
itirammoaed  to  the  desk.  If  it  is  primary  work  and  the 
niiittake  is  one  which  ho  van  correct  himeelf,  simply  the 
place  where  the  correclion  is  tu  he  mudu  is  indicated.  If 
be  lacks  a  certain  expression  it  is  usually  ^reu  htm  at 
oDco,  and  t.hea  at  the  bottdm  of  the  paper  is  indicated  the 
drill-work  which  li«  in  In  perform.  ThiH  drill-work  is 
done  and  corrected  cbioHy  out  of  school  hours.  If  the 
correction  involves  a  hitherto  iiiitiiii}^lit  priuciple  which 
the  class  may  now  pt'otilably  lake,  I  sometimes  have  the 
chiM  put  liiH  work  ou  the  board  to  show  the  class  why  the 
Dew  conHtructiou  was  given.  It  also  serveit  the  mlditional 
purpose  of  giving  importance  to  this  work. 

With  an  int<irmediat«  or  advanced  class,  I  rarely  indi- 
cate the  phu:e,  but  only  the  number  of  the  <]U»Ktion  iu 
which  there  is  a  mistake,  and  require  the  pupil  to  (i»d 
anil  correct  it.     At  the  lop  of  the  paper  I  write  the  num- 
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bers  of  Ibo  (jue&lious  ur  |>artK  in  wlilcli  Ilit'i'L'  aru  mi( 
iind  aa  tliev  are  corrected  rli^ck  tlieni  off. 

lu  ikll  of  t]tit(  vork  miutiiusH  find  sjsleiunttc-  arrno^ 
luent  iQiist  1)6  ioftisteil  upon.     N'lttliint;  Ik  nion*  prDductil 
of  mistakes  in  laugui^:;e  tLnu  cnrelv^it,  sIutuuIv  urrnnf 
menl  of  %rork. 

Our  KtroDgent  Mifrgimnl  n^^uinKt  tlieHe  nuMnkes  n-ill 
to  urouse  in  tlio  pupil  the  detcrmiuiitinD    nut    to    mill 
tbeni.    To  tin  lliin  it  is  of  %'ital  imp[>rtiiui.-o  tlint  ttio  toucher 
should  know  wlieu  and  how  much  to  prniso.    There  are 
times  tci  |>riiis<<,  fiin<.>H  to  reprove,  and  tini«8  to  wiUihoKl 
both,  letting  till-'  pupil  feel  hy  onr  very  nilctice  tliitt  whil^^ 
his  work  tifiA  eacnped  reproof  he  has  uot  doim  htH  bectt.  ^| 

A  little  girl  of  ten  w«k  oqc^k  plsoad  in  my  cliuts.  Hnr 
mind  li«d  neviir  beuii  r«allj  jiwukened — she  wrn*  searcely 
QODHcidiiK  that  hIiu  hnti  one.  She  waH  rk  cold,  piissive, 
Ami  exprutisioulesii  ab  u  block  of  uiiirb)i>.  WvekK  eliiiw0^| 
ore  she  bec«mo  coiiscioiiR  timt  she  was  enpiiblt!  of  itn^^ 
loentnl  exertion,  nnil  her  efforts  wero  very  fooble  ut  Brm. 
Finally  nIib  ciiint'  to  ruulixe  thnl  Kbe  wag  tho  onlr  one  io 
the  clafiK  whot;«  effortt*  were  never  eoiumendHd.  There 
was  uo  improvement  in  her  work  but  she  fnirly  beK^oi] 
for  praim.  Day  nfter  day  pAgfled  niiil  I  longed  iis  eav- 
HflHtly  i\»  Hbe  t(i  tiud  Homethitl}^  in  her  work  or  elTurt^ 
which  I  could  commend.  Ode  day  att  I  turned  to  ihu 
board  to  fwan  her  work  my  honrt  giivo  a  great  leap ;  for 
there  was  clear  evidence  of  tueiilal  etfort,  groitter  even 
than  I  had  Itelieved  her  capable  of.  The  mnle  ploadiug 
eyes  were  riveted  on  my  fnce.  Withonl  a  word  or  a  criti- 
ciem  I  quickly  wrote  over  her  work,  "gooi]."  With  a 
bonnd  the  child  wiw  at  my  side.  She  threw  her  arms 
about  me  nud  held  me  close,  the  delicate  little  fimturea 
qtiiveriug  with  joy  aif  she  gazed  up  into  my  faoe.  From 
that  (lay  aho  has  gone  etendilr  on. 

At  another  time  a  boy  brought  me  hi^  joitroal  for  cor- 
ructiou.     Tiiore  was  not  au  error  in  it  whivli  he  could  uot 
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»av«  correcleil,  iiot  one  for  which  be  was  not  responsible. 

t  ginnccti  aI  it ;  the  cnphftls  stood  out  hi  every  possible 

pliiea  «sc>opi  their  n^ht(lll  ones;  tho  periods  were  con- 

apionous  by  their  abseucc  ;  the  fulitro  teoHO  wiis  coupled 

with    expressiouK   of     \>&fA   timu ;    the    Actptuut-o   wotdd 

bftve  amii^edaay  one  but  hin  tem-1ier.     Iti  uiiich  lesa  time 

ttifui  it  han  taknn  to  write  it,  I  had  noted  thcne    pointfl 

«u«l  \^•itll  a  look  of  dif^iust  qaickly  rettirned  thn  papt-r  lo 

tht^  bor  at  my  ellww  nud  iii)iueditjil«ty  rcMUiiiet)  luy  work. 

H«i  took  it  with  u  look  of  uKtoniHlictieLt  wliicli  chaii;;ed  to 

on*»  of  fiurcu  rcHflutmont  as  ho  niid  into  hin   sent.     The 

M^imr  tcara  Blood  iu  hi*  eyes,     Rovoiigufiilly  he  snatched 

^1*^  li  is  pencil  sod  Bcribbled  nwny.     Thcu  lie  held  up  hia 

t&bli'it.  rapidly  turninj;  it   from  one  to  another    that    nil 

"'iftlit  read.  «nd  f  knew  from  his  face  and  theirs  what  wiu» 

thurv — that  111)  wiiM  Kayiug  all   lh«  c^vilH  thiugN  uhniit-  inn 

^e  coaUl  within  tlie  limits  of    hia    reatricled  vocabulary. 

^btt  rlu^g  was  watching  os,  bnt  I  looked  on  in  aorrowful 

•ilfiDceand  reproved  him  nr.t.     The  revoDgefnl  fury  spent 

i^H  and  the  paiufnl,  bitter  thought  showed  in  his  Face, 

''I  won  ber  respect  and  prai^  by  hard,  patient  labor, 

bdJ  now.  now  f  hav«  thrown  it  all  away." 

Hin  li«ad  drooped.  Tears  of  .anger,  fierce  anger  at 
binuuilf,  rained  on  his  paper.  He  bruKhml  them  nwny 
abil  Ktnitohed  up  bis  poueil  oue«  mom.  Firsl  tliB  rubber 
lliea  the  point,  did  ittt  work,  nud  at  h'la  tirHt  oppor- 
tnnity  he  was  nt  my  side  again.  T  lonketl  at  hiH  paper 
JDKt  long  enough  to  Hhow  him  tlmt  I  nute«l  the  correeliomi 
•ml  again  fiileutiy  returned  it.  With  a  look  of  wounded 
prido  and  discouragement  he  took  U\»  scut,  laid  his  ])apcr 
qniotly  on  his  dcHk,  and  leaned  bank.  His  face  and  atti- 
'Inde  Kuid  all  loo  plainly  tha.1  he  hail  humble«l  himself  to 
rthe  dnst ;  that  he  had  tiiMl ;  that  1  was  hard  nnd  did  not 
appriKTiate  his  groat  etTort.  He  sat  for  a.  long  time  with 
ilnwut-'futt  eyoM  :  rhen  li»  titole  n  gluoi'e  at  me,  theu  another, 
tUtiO  another;  theu  that  peuL'U  came  up.  and  with  u  quiet 
dt'lcrminatiou  be  sot  to  work  again. 
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A  mucli    luiigvr   iiitcrvul   ulitputid  lYo  liv   brou^til  hi 
paper  to  aiu  ugniu,      TIr-ic   woru,    ptirbnpA,    some    \n\ 
dozea  errors  remaiuiDg.      I  noted  the  correctiooB,  bi 
though    my    heftrt    ached    for    Iiim.    retnrnwl    the  paper 
to  him  ngaiu.      )lu  tituod   irn-Kolntc  a  luiDute.     Shuul 
be  throw  up  the  whole  (hiu^  aud  give  up?      It  sui 
wae  no  use  trying  to  satisfy  oue  80  hard  and  esactiDg! 
Itut  a  SDiile  was    sufficieut.      Quietlj  and    putientl;   bt 
went  over  tliut  pnper  once  mora.      TIhh  tiui«  li«  cat 
fully  copied    his    woric,    and    it   was    near   the   close 
school  when  he  laid  it  before   me  agaiti.     His  eyes  uu- 
fliuchiugly  met  mine;  I  was  uow  satisfied  that  he  hi 
done  his  levRl  best,     fie  stood  quietly  awaitiog  the  vc 
diet,     tt  WRK  the  work  uf  a  mnment  to  correet  the  mil 
spelled  word,  to  reatoru  t)ie  iniH»iiiig  artiule,  audio  give 
a  pronoun  its  proper  gouder,  to  piu  the  paper  over  tl 
soiled  and  tear-stained  original  aud  to  lack  both  to  th^ 
wall. 

Although  the  other  pupile  were  quietly  working,  thuir 
interoet  bad  been  at  white  boat  all  day  while  that 
fierce  battle  wnw  wnging.  Happy  tears  uow  shoue  in  tbo 
boy'8  eyea  aa  he  turnetl  and  met  the  amiles  of  approval  oo 
every  face.  It  was  heroic  treatment :  three  mooths  before 
it  vould  have  utterly  crushed  bim ;  now  it  made  a  man  of 
bim. 

Tbe  papers  were  left  tbere  u  few  days,  as  a  warning 
tbikt  only  his  beat  efforts  would  be  accepted,  as  a  re- 
minder of  how  far  ebort  he  had  ftitlcu  that  day,  aud  osun 
incentive  to  do  bis  be&t.  His  eyes  sought  them  iis  hooo- 
tered  the  room,  and  oft  through  the  dny  wqa  their  silent 
warning  heeded.  One  nioroiug  he  came  iuto  tbe  room 
uud  fouud  them  gone.  His  eyctt  sought  mint!  with  a 
happy,  grateful  look,  a  look  born  of  "  the  triumph  of 
principles." 

But  bow  well  he  bad  learned  bis  lesson  not  even  his  teacLd 
realixtid  until  weoks  afterward  wbuu  one  day  bin  old  '• 
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tiuff  sin,  tiotf-C'tutidptici?,  cnasei)  biiii  to  liau<t  in  sooievery 
carvless  work.  Witliout  a  word  I  rotiiruod  hit*  papor, 
broiiglit  forth  the  ol J  battle-scnrred  onosaod  tackfld  Iheiu 
to  the  wall  ouce  more.  An  agoo  v  of  sliitme  and  remorse 
■wept  ovet  his  face  QH  lie  dashed  to  his  neat  and  went  to 
Work.  When  the  coiTcctious  wore  made  tho  papers  wore 
taken  doTTii,  aud  uevcr  agnia  wait  there  occosiou  eveD  to 
r»fer  to  them. 

Uoea  aot  tlje  whole  problem  resolve  itself  into  this : 
I^QOvr  each  child's  {tositibilitiuR  and  uoHinchiiigljr,  unre- 
tnittiiiKly  bold  him  up  to  them.  The  troublu  i«  iu  ua  ; 
'*■'**  are  lavkiut;  iu  zeal ;  we  are  luckiug  in  couraf^e. 

Oil,  that  each  yonug  teacher  might  know,  as  did  the 
*rit«r  (or  the  blessed  space  of  two  years, thejoy,  iuapira- 
^'on ,  iivL',  nnd  k^eD  wholt-Nome  pain  of  workiDg  auder  n 
V'Ucipul  who  held  hor  uucwisingly  to  her  vory  boat; 
^Uose  ideals  were  pure  aud  high ;  whose  plana  were  so 
''•»*'|)  and  fiir-reaobing  llu-y  were  incomprehensible  to  less 
^V'uext,  KeU-aacriticin^  Hoiiltt ;  who  tanglit  her  to 

Wvli:otiii>  «n<.-b  r«bDff 

TliHl  turns  iwrlir*  >uaoo(bB«n  ruagb  ; 

E«cb  Ming  tb«t  lti>l«  nor  dt.  aea  Maod,  but  go. 

Let  OH  have  done  witli  surface  work  and  strike  at  the 
*«ry  root  of  the  matter,  never  flim^hing  at  the  pain  we 
iiiflirt,  bnt  thinking  nnly  of  the  ultimate  good  that  will 
come  of  it. 

When  we  bave  done  otir  best,  when  we  have  worn  onr 
life  away  in  the  work  we  loved,  we  mnat  lie  willing  quietly 
li>  titt*p  a.Hidt*  iiud  let  another  carry  it  forward  and  win  the 
pruxe,  It  was  the  cry  of  a  gruat  heart,  a  heart  lougtug 
for  the  fraits  of  its  labors,  which  said  : 

"  If  you  8aoce«d  without  suffering,  il  is  be<!Rn)te  some 
OQB  baa  HulTered  before  you  :  if  you  suffer  without  auceauB, 
it  is  that  some  one  may  snccoed  after  you." 

MIKNIE  C.  MOKUIS. 
r*Mh*r  in  tit  PvMe  lt«9  SeAoot.  Clnttand,  mio 


THE  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE   DEAF    IN    TJ 

PAST.*- I  r. 

We  roav  uext  consider  Plimnicin,  mid  its  grctit  oti^ 
shoot,  Carthagw.  Here  we  are  just  a  iUtIo  hotter  at 
ttioiif:!))  not  miirli,  in  rcf^nnl  to  the  kind  of  infnrmiitii 
(lesirtni  tlinii  in  the  ciiutt  of  Persia.  The  PlKfiiimai 
were  the  EhkHsI)  of  RDcient times,  *'.  *.,  they  were  ensilj  fii 
as  f>ca-cnrricrs  am}  tutrchnute  throughout  the  thvu  kiio\ 
world.  But  »ltl)Oiigh  thifi  cclohratuil  race  of  trnderfl  wui 
ill  Ihoir  day  tho  idcuds  of  sprendiug  far  aud  wide  nittc 
invniimhie  ktiuwlcdgo,  yet  it  was  not  as  tlie  originators 
it,  but  att  Ihtt  oarriora  or  Irniiflniittprh  only  from  point  to 
point,  whomrer  thvir  tibii|iiitotiK  Khips  peiictrnte<l.  Their 
contrilnition  to  gcngniphioiil  knowledge  wiis  gro»b,  nod 
t)ieir  ]4LTvico  iu  diffusing  all  kindn  of  useful  informntioi 
WHS  iinqncstionnbly  important,  but  in  literature,  art,  ai 
origioal  getiinn  gomaallv  thuv  Mioni  to  hnre  b(^rn 
inferior  to  the  Greeks  or  eroii  the  RoiuatiB.  Tins  conn 
(|U(>iico  of  this  wan  that  ihoy  left  behind  them  coiiipnrtt^ 
lively  meagro  n^conls  or  nimnins  nf  a  kind  to  furniHU  latm* 
generationa  with  auj'thiog  like  lu'curnte  uml  sntinructoi 
knowledge  of  their  inner  social  life,  cuatonis,  laws,  etc. 

All  einiuiojitioii  of  the  rhief  authorities'^  on  i'lui-ntcif 
life  and  hintory,  however,  fiirnishen  very  Mtrong  presump- 
tions U)  the  etfect  that  etlucotion,  na  kucIi.  was  but  little 
developed,  and  that  such  as  did  exist  was  oulj 
had  by  few.  Of  training  in  shmwd  coniiuerciat  precept 
in    the    rnde    iiavigntiun   of    tliuir  time,    aud    the    like 
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+  ltAwlioaiiirii  "  Pbii'iiliTift  "  ;    Profrmor    I'i'^lier  I'nitiii'a  *' Onrtllgfe*'| 
Pror«ati«r   U.  BMwoMh  Hmltfa'*   "UanhKifo   utd    Ui«   CftrUutglulBBs ' 
Sayce'a  "AiKi«ut  HmpirM,"  «tc-;   ilolllnN  "Auciinit  Ilialorr,"  an<I  mi 
anl  initior  ahtislii^la. 
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iiicre  was  tloiilitless  plenty  for  those  nbto  to  pick  it  tip 

witbool  too  grwit  expoinliture  of  time  uutl    tuoucy    opon 

■liooi.     Compurnlivuly  little  Htteutioi)  was  pnid  to  literary 

leAntiug  nsnn  end  in  itself.     Tho  iill-ab»orbiug  patHUoo 

^ntn  (!«Diuieri.Tial  profit  in  ono  form  or  ivuotber,  and  only 

l<-*U  kiiowlrdi^o  mid  triiiutuf;  na  oDuliil)uted   t<>  tl)i8  «ud 

'AA  tftkeo  Qp  eDtlinmatnticaltj  by  the  Vlirrtiicinns  ati  n 

People  at  large.     (!limrlj.  thi-ti,  thurc  wiw  litUo  tniconr- 

>ff4ia«tlt  nnioapit  sitcrli  n  pvoplu  fur  uudtirtukiu^.iiHiLiuere 

iBAttdt  ot  pbilHutliropy  nnd  kioduetM.  the  expennive  etlu- 

wtion  of  auy  individuiU  not  qualilied  favoniblr  by  nntnre 

f**'  tiasily  nnjuiriiig  it,  and  miikiiiju;  Kal>»«<piuutly  "n  }f.oot\ 

o«e  of  it  "  ill  a  Itnsiufsa  seuse.     Auy  saob  perfonuiiuce 

*^Ouli;1  hiive  Hiriick  the  livernge  I*h<cii it-inn  or  Carthngiu- 

tAn  nA  the  Rct  of  dreiiQjioK  Fentimeutnlisin  or  iinprticticnl 

i'tJ^iiiuiit. 

Xow,  iuiutiuucli  »»  the  tiacoessf  ill  education  of  any  deaf- 

'ant^  inrulvedtbu  InburioiiH  workiiigoiit  of  an  exceptional 

noLbnd  of  in»tnictioii,  uiid  i^vt^ii  then  renmtiiud   it  proc- 

**n    coiuparativiily  costly     iu    iiiUL>  tiud   puins,    we   c-uu 

^■Lrcely  boliuva  that  nuy  snch  enterprise  could  ever  bavo 

l«4sn  »«riou8ly  eiit#itaiued,  mnrli  less  carried  out,  amid 

*ttc|i  ffnnditionii  iiK  hftve  lieeii   doiicnbed.      Nut   upon   aiij 

uotivi*  of  gain  did  tbi*  bopex  ot  tbe  deuf  iLod  dumb  rent 

tbrongbunt  lli«  ceuttiriett.  but  upon  n    nobler  motive  of 

lovt'  uud  uonipassioii  in  !>oine  lieiirt  thut  vonid  labor  long 

Mirl  patiently  for  the  mere  good  of  n  fullow-beiug,  without 

oipecliu^  other  r4<>wurd  tbuu  the  cuuH(.-iou8ut>^  of  huving 

nuuln  another  happier.       but  stieli  motives   nero  rare  iu 

Tyro  ttud  Sidou  or  in  Cjirtluige,  ur  were  Ion  u-enk.  Merely 

lieneTolont  Inbor,  whttre  "  there  wiik  notbtug  iu  it,"  mate- 

rially  speaking,  wnti  iibout  the  last  thing  tbut  Che>  geuiiis  of 

Pho.|)ii.-i}i  tondod  to  encourage. 

As  regardH  the  I'luuniciiLQ  chitmvtvr  for  hnmnnity  of 
fMiling  and  prai-tioe  tnwan)  the  nnfnrtnnatH  and  depend- 
Btit,  it  waH  unytbiug  but  good.    The  hiaturiau,  KoUiu,  tellu 
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-s    t  -iieir  inordinate   passion   for  making  gain  otit  of 

-T-ii-rriung,  and  contempt  for  all  principles  of    conduct 

to**ti  ipon  otlier  considerations.     Naturally  sacli  a  peo- 

l^  roniii  have  looked  with  but  small  favor  upon  wliat- 

-T*=-r  ^minised  to  occasion  them  expense  and  loss  witliout 

•unt-    if  prwtent  or  fnturo  compensation  in  a  material 

inn.  •.  f,.  npoD  helpless  and  comparatively  useless  eoD- 

-(amftn.      Rawliuson    says    of   them,   speaking    of    their 

.uman    .^crifices:    "Familiarity  with  snch  bloody  rites 

jumrulv  tended  to  brutalize  a  people,  whom  the  influences 

E  -TOkXn  and  commerce  might  otherwise   have  softened, 

JUL  "uis  may  acconot  for  the  violence  with  which  they 

wiH  taxed  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  Ifi),*  for  their  cruel  treat- 

3i:«i[:  of  prisoners,  for  their  habitual  indulgence  of  pinicr, 

JbX  :uie  horrors  attendant  upon  their  tratSe  in  s1aveH."t 

Sj.  "aw.  Prof.  Sayce  declares,  "  the  character  of  the  Pli(e- 

Tiinnji    religion,  and  of  the  people   who  held  it,  was  at 

■ai:e  impure  and  cruel.^t       All  this  does  not  sonnd  eo- 

r'mr'i^iiig.     It  is  but  too  likely  that  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

mn^Able  of  learning  by  their  own  initiative,  for  the  most 

3Uin  t-jiosing  expense  to  others,  but  giving  little,  if  any, 

?wim  therefor,  and  helpless  generally  to  defend  them- 

^tti.^'^es.  met  with  a  cold  and  hard  reception  in  Phrpuicin 

fcxi  Carthage. 

Ibis  uncomfortable  conclusion  is  strongly  reinforced, 
b.>»ever,  from  another  source.  Whatever  part  saper- 
jShioD  may  have  played  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
t£At  in  Phoenicia  and  Cartliaf^e  it  was  the  direct  cause  of 
sntold  misery  and  suffering  to  many,  for  there  it  took  ou 
i>«onliarIy  maliguant  and  heartless    forms.     Throughout 

■  Exekiel  suys :  "By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchaDdize  they  have 
ilWd  the  midst  of  thee  with  vtolem-e.  aud  tbou  hast  Muned,  therefore  I 
«iU  c*at  tUe«  bs  profane  out  of  the  moniitaiu  uf  (iod  :  aud  I  will  <1e»troj 
thM'    •    •    •.'■ 

^BawlinsoD's  "Phoenicia,"  |>.  ^17.  ft»eq. 

:  Snyce'B  "  Ancient  Euipiiea  of  tlie  East,"  p.  202,  H  Mtj. 


Uie  Semitic  raw  iu  WeKtorn  Asia,  tliere  prevaileil  «  stroDg 

popnlar  liispositiou  lo  n?gard  severe  raentnl  nnd  boiHty  lu- 

firmilitw,  but  especially  Ihe  former,  »k  being  the  work  of 

*agry  nnd  oflT^tidpil  deities,  or  ah  iuilicatiug  the  presetico 

ot  indwelUni^  evil  Hpiritu.     Hebrew  liistory  lins  made  uk 

/atniliur  with  tlioso  idons  na  nianifostod  nmong  the  Jews, 

vho  were  a  grcutt  branch  of  the  Semiteti,  and  whose  deeper 

nciai  charactemtictB  hnve  iH-eu  hLowu  to  be  comiuoii  to 

nil  the  mee;  e.  y.,  shrewd  comiuetcinl  genius  is  one  pUiu 

■UuBtration   of  this  ritce   coramnnitr  between  Jew   and 

Pli*ii|iii>i»n.     ft  was  the  clos"  iiftiuity  U^lweuii  llieae  two 

brauohes  of  oue  race  that  matle  it  so  difficult  for  the 

leaders  o(  iBrael  to  preserve  their  monothoiatie  religion 

trom  Goutamiuation  by  the  Ph(*-uiciftii  polytheism,  lui  well 

>Hto  orerthrow  the  saperstitions  iu  Israel  which  had  been 

<-*otntuoti  to  all  the  Semites  origiimUy.     The  endeavor  to 

cb(»ck  ami  destroy  one  phase  of  su|>or8titiou  amoogiit  the 

wBiva  is  aoeu  iu  thu  Moaiiic  euuctment.  "Thou  slitilt  not 

•'■■■We  till!  deaf,    *     *     ■"' — a  law  the  ueceHsity  for  which 

'^v^bU  to  us  at  once  the  attitude  of  the  Semitic  populace 

^''^'ard  deaf  aud  dnnib  persoup.      The  wtill-koowa  iuoi- 

oama  related  iu  lh«  New  TvHtnuieut  of  tlie  cnstiug  out  of 

'^i.'i  spirits*  eluoidntti  still  further  the  nature  of  Semitic 

"^«%ua  OS  tooohiug  those  afilicted  with  any  tnisfortuiio,  not 

^^^licable  oil  the  face  of  it  to  urdinary  people.t     Aa  it 

'^  IIm  full  fti^niftf  An*-*  of  lh«lu^  ta  to  be  «»iuld«i!ed  In  auotb«r  cooMc- 
*"*»ti,  HI  I  m^rtl)  •lliiile  Ui  ihoui  berf. 

^  It   iiiiiHt    ii«f*(  bp  fu«|ii>tlfU  io  tlii*  eoiiaKCtiuli  that  wbat  ta  uow  mi 

'^^iiiliar  I"  ■••'  <•«•  ittivrlv  iiifiiiiiliolik  atxl  (uj-8i«rii>aA  Ut  Ilin  anciaitti. 

**tt :  itiAt  Amtavm  an***  uic>«lj  train  k  |itiyaieal  ilefc-ot  ut  boiuc  kiad.  nnd 

■*   aiH  mtntttl  in  it»  arffin.     Ttin  or^nc  til  hriuing  bfiDjt  iDTisiblo  kud 

■tbLauwu  wvi*  Un  vnl  uf  nc^.-utlDl  >ll^»^«tber.    To  th«  itncl^uu  dCftfiKU. 

Ud  tta  iMu*«|U(?uiw.  iluubuei*.  wcrv  »l^us  of  meutal  dibuntei,  uul  of  Miy 

e<*aipftntlr*lT  ■tiiall  plirsic*!  *biionB*lUv.      UsiK^e  it  wn«  tk»l  Uie  Atmi 

•Wen  •(>  crctilittlx  liabU  U>  iIkw  <tv|>vntlli'>(iM  wliicli  all*-B>|itcJ  tA  sx. 

in  tbr  mx>terinaii  I15  Mnor  fonii  •>(  KjiiritaRl  nKpncy.  ju*t  m  nil  iiip«r' 

titloB  ■•■  nail;  l-ni  tiliod  ntk«gaf(|«d  rlTan  to  flxd  mtiaffuiur;  ntni^M  tut 

VAjilkluol  I'tteauuieo*. 
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wat)  pruL-iKely  sueh  deupljr-ruotticl    [jupular  superKtitio: 
that  vere  cominou  tu  tlio  whole  Semitic  tuee,  it  is  pnu£i:=3 
tivutiT  c«]'tnii>  that  amongst  the  PliiL>uiciHiis  thor«  too: 
have  oxJstixl  the  KHmn  cliKpoHitino  to  ''  cnrae  the  ilonf,' 
iitid  fur  the  Hitiiie  rea^uuH,  im  iu  the  I'ane  of  the  IsiVkehtva^^ 
Biit  tiinoug&l  llio  Former  there  was  uo  Mopee.  actiug  witt^ 
Ihu  liighoHt  rpli^ioU!4  RiiiK^tions,  tn  forbid  thiK  hostile  treat — 
iiieiit  of  II  t<itally  iuiHiiiidi>rsloo(l  ciiiss  of  ppraons.     Thf^ 
barUaric  Pliivniciaii  religion  rather  teudod,  if  anything,  to 
oidtivate  iiud  euconrtigo  esautly  ^uch  euapicinuti  nml  seitli- 
luentfi  toward  any  cIhsh  liku  the  d«a(  aud  dumb  a«  led  to 
cruel  troatmont  of  thom  by  the  popa)ac«.    Wo  oao  eaurcoly 
avoid  the  couclnsion,  therefore,  that  Ihe  PhosnioiaD  deat- 
mute  wEts,  in  common  with  many  others,  tbo  Tictim  of  thai 
peculiarly  luuliguaui  crnolty  wliich  suspicious  suptir^ti- 
tioDa  always  develop,  wherever  they  way  exiat.     Having 
lifted  the  veil  lou^  «D<Migh  to  witueaa  for  a  moment  the 
fate  uf  tliL-  di-ftf  uud  dumb  amid  oiie  great  Semitic  puuple, 
only  to  tind  the  Sijoqu  ono  that  paiua  the  liuart  without  a 
aiuglu  i-clioviug  feature,  Il'I  ii8  drop  it  u^iu,  uud  turu  our 
aunrcli  upon  another  and  a  greater  aoioQ  of  that  extr; 
ordiuary  nice. 

The  Heuuewh. 
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It  is  for  a  double  reason  that  we  may  now  take  np  at 
last  tho  great  taraelitiab  uivilixfttiou  with  n  Heni»i'  of  rnliof. 
In  the  tirKt  phice,  it  iu  in  the  Hebrew  literature  that  we 
diacover  for  lite  tirst  time  siucothe  dauu  of  history  (with 
the  oue  exoeption  uounected  with  E^'pti  spccilic  rofod^l 
eucoR  to  tho  dt'nf  and  dumb,  huoIi  an^^onvnytn  nn  diruotly 
uud  iudirm'tly  uul  a  little  reliable  information  couceriiiug 
tboir  status  iu  MXtiety.  In  the  Heooad  place,  it  was  among 
tho  IlebrowK  that  tliis  long  forsaken  class  tirst  found 
friends  and  protectors  aaioug  the  great  nud  powerful  wh( 
gorcru  men. 

Every  thoughtful  man  must  coutvuiplatu  the  unoi< 
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HriluMlioii  of  Judeii  with  profouiid  adiuirntion  nod  rovo- 

nuw.     Mnoy  were  itn  jicliitivctucuU  on  a  ffraud  smale,  in 

*»r,  in  alatusmniiHUip,  in   litonitiira  aud  other  afininj  of 

(lOfunu  life.     But  nil  n?jidt>n«  of  tlie8e  linen  may  be  par- 

(Itfuod  (or  ferliug  Ibut  perliam  tlieir  udmiiiitiou   for  that 

ih>l>)B  ciriliKntioti  is  jnntiHe«]   \.>y  w>  oue  fact   moth  truly 

tbuu  tiiix,  I.  «..  tlmt  uvvu  iu  the  cuse  of  so  obscure  aud 

uuiTersallv  neglected  a  class  as  tlie  denf  aud  dumb  the 

Hebrew  le^i!?latiuu  shielded  them  from  poimlar  contumely, 

Hebrew  pniphetH  promised  Dumuciputiuu   tu   thorn,  aud, 

fiUHUr,  ou  the  fttreetn  iif  Jerui^titein  and   the  higllwuvA  of 

Judea.  Jesus  of  NaziLretli,  notwithstanding  ho  was  repudi- 

*k«d  1)r  his  raco,  pcrfnruietl  the  dcedn  and  gave  forth  the 

*Bviue!t  which  miMld  Mure  tu  thein    their  salvation    in   the 

prvuea^  uf  time.     So  luuff   iia   the  world  siaiids,  thu  man 

*ha  but  loTeshinkind.  be  he  ('hriHtinn,agno»tir,  or  atheist, 

**^  lie  ft  MocialiHt,  liu   individualist,  ur  nu  nuarchist,  oiubI 

*""*■  in  revoreut  yrutitude  to  iho  heroii-  master-spirits  of 

''"dniBoi  aud  their  immortal  work.     If  it  wiut  \hv  (ireek 

**»»  left  an  products  of  the  iiit«llect  so  perfect  as  todoiut- 

"•t-^i  Htill    iiiueh  of  our  iiurelv  iniuilnl   activitv,  it  was  the 

"^^Ijrttw  who  left  us  fruits  of  the  Spirit  so  potent  tlint  wo 

^^   BtiU  iuspired  and  guide<t  bv  them  tu  all  our  humaDi- 

'**'i«n  activities. 

Xt  iH  uot  thai  the   <leaf-iiiuti'    received    au.v  uduciitiOQ 
"'^unK  thu  JeWH,  for,  as  vsv  mIidII  see,  this  eould  not  hav4j 
"^«ju  ;  it  is  uot  that  he  sullered  uotluiig  from  superstition, 
">C*  the  .lows  woiv  Qot  sii|R)rior  to  this  evil  habit  of  mind  ; 
"*  tH  not  that  the  JeWM  always  treated  bitii  with  kindliees: 
but,  whfui  all  tbia  has  been  fully  recoRiiiKcd,  it  still  re- 
mains a  (j;t-eRt  and  si(^nitii*sut  hit-t  that  the  lir.sl  gowru- 
Qiout  to  niinet  a  htu-  wpeeilically  io  behalf  of  the  deaf  was 
that  uf  tho  Habrvw  eommoitwijultb  uudcr  Moses,  atid  the 
firwt  prm'Ininrition  of  hope  for  restoratiou  to  a  lost  beri- 
Ug(>  ffi||  (roui  I  he  lips   of    the  };reiite::it   uf  the  prophets 
ul  Israel.     Nor  could  these  have  b«eu  the  only  beams  of 
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kiudlv  ligUt  cast    upon  the  sombre  palli  of   Lbi>  JuwikIi 
deaf-mute,  for  these  must  surely'  Iiare  kiadted  otbers  froui 
less   exalted   sources,  tliougli    tbe  scriptaral    records 
silent  in  regnrd  to  tliem. 

Tt  liaH  been  tuiiil  tliat  <1ea(-muteH  ikmiKI  never  hnve 
ceived  iiuy  literate  educatiou,  at  auy  rate,  Hiuuag  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt  for 
severnl  reasons,  some  of  whicli  nro  sioiilar  to  those  exist- 
ing etitevhere  in  those  timeR.  Yet  there  is  a  great  change 
to  be  uotail  iu  onu  or  two  rL*6])i*cts  lu  piittsiiig  from  those 
peoples  iilroady  L*oiisidoroil  to  the  Hebrew  soeioty.  It 
has  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  oonceiTO  of  snflicieni 
altriiititic  feeling  nnd  teaching  among  any  of  the  nocieti^^A 
considered  previously  to  have  led  any  iudivlduals  to  iinde^^ 
take  go  purely  a  benevolent  enterprise  as  that  iovolved  in 
tbe  successfnl  education  of  a  donf-mnte.  But  this  is  by 
no  nieann  true  of  the  .lewinli  society,  far  it  waa  endowed 
with  a  religion  thai  »xprdagly  inculculed  altruititic  printii- 
ples,  a  religion  that  brought  forth  uounmberod  individuals 
who  would  have  boon  quite  iviiling  to  spend  their  lives  iu 
tbe  effort  to  buuetit  nuy  of  their  lees  fortunate  brethren. 
without  exp«ctation  of  persoual  reward  in  the  earthly 
aenae.  Wo  can  scarcely  doubt  that  had  couditions  favored 
the  discovery  of  a  way  to  instruct  the  deaf,  or  had  auch  a 
uietbod  actually  been  known,  there  would  have  been 
teachers  iu  Israel  glad  to  instruct  deaf-uintes,  for  tbe 
necOKSary  motivta  were  not  nt  all  lacking  with  them,  ah 
woa  the  case  amou^st  the  nations  that  did  not  know  God 
nor  his  oommtmdments.  Nevertheless,  though  for  the 
first  tiniv  in  thu  long  story  of  nutinnfi  we  discover  among 
the  people  of  MuKuti  and  tht;  proplietn  a  now  spirit,  which 
promised  inliuite  hlessiugH  to  uiaukiud,  we  are  unublu  to 
tind  any  BubntitDtial  t^ronud  For  believing  that  mental  liber- 
ation for  any  deaf-mute  is  h>  be  credited  to  it. 

TliiK  uc^utive  result  was  due    to   several    conditions, 
some  of  which  were  cominou  to  tho  Jews  as  well  an  the 
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r&iS'^  of  ttio  world  iu  (heir  dnv,  and  i^ome  of  wliicli  were 

p9«=  alinr  lo  tli^m  aluae.     Tlie   lack  of  anatomical  kuowI> 

eil^;^  atill  kept  the  real  cuiises  of  deafaoKH  a  my&terj',  no 

tKckiit  ooDtiuued  to  be  aUiibutod  to  ol>scure  mentnl  de- 

r&K3^Dii3Dt.     The  eflfect  wa8  put  for  tlio  causv,  so  that 

m*:^iitiil  doficioncy  was  ima^^ned  to  be  the  caaae  of  deaf- 

nesa  aud  (lambnosM,  instead  of  junt  the  reverBe.     Bat  if 

iVieiv  was  mental  d<^fieiuncy,  then  of  what  nse  was  it  to  at- 

^upt  the  inslructioa  of  such  per«OQ«  ?     Such  did    the 

aose  appear  to  all  the  aocieuts.  iucludia[j,  of  course,  the 

pDrthennore,  the  sacceRfifiil  e^lucation  of  udenf  person 

^"O  only  be  curneil  out  liy  luuanii  of  aii  alphabntio  analy- 

"<  of  language,  aud  tbe  alow  buildiu^  up  frotu  letters  to 

''^'•"c'Ih,  words  tn  flentencea,  and,  finally,  seuteueos  into  io- 

'''"-il^ent  uxpreKsir)n  of  fugitive  thoughts  and    ideas,     to 

'^^r  words,  meutat   BiaancipntioD  can  be  given  to  the 

"•'^'ff  throuyb  literate  wiueatiou  only.     By  direct  won!  of 

'"^'•atl),  without   tbe  intorvention    of  any  alphabet  wbat- 

•'^»,  an  astouinhing  amount  of  instruction  can  Iw  giveu 

^      %}\Qse  who  bear  and  alreiuly  posoeHS  a  commaud  of 

°'t5«mc  language.      But  thin  la  nlti^rly  out  of  the  question 

■o  V    those  who  have  never  acquirt'd  langiiago  iii  tliotirst  iu- 

"^^^Vee,  or  who  cannot  hoar  oral  communioationa.     Tn  the 

•fe^i  preceding  our  own,  however,  it  was  iDalmotion  by 

*Ord  of  month  that  vastly  preponderated,  while  literate 

*4ucatioD  was  to  be  had  by  only  the  fortunate  few.     Tho 

^*®*ring  of  this  broad  fact  upon  the  case  presented  by 

&iiy  who  could  not  bear  ia  obvious. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Jews  apecitically,  Milnian 
Baya,*  "  The  father  was  enjoined  to  inHtrnot  bis  cbildrcQ 
Id  all  ihe  memorable  oveotx  and  b-arrcd  usages  of  the 
land."     But  it  appcart)  thut  this  iu»lruclion  was  oonveyed 


•Sm  Uamu's  ••  HMwr  of  Um  J«««.*-  Vol.  I.  Book  in.  It  vHintUs 
va;  Ibat  a  knowledge  of  tba  nuo  »iie*ra  of  tb«ii  nativnitt  ItUlory  wiM 
li«|i(  np  lf*dIUoiwll]r  unonit  Uie  Jtviab  pfopla. 
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orally  itrooii^  the  iunsiieii<>(  th»  people,  anythmg  likeeda- 
cutiou,  it)  our  hbu<«)  of  that  toi-m,  boitif;  coDtiaed  to  the 
Levites.  pri«st«,  »ii»l  pviiice*  of  tribes.  "The  tribe  of 
Levi  WII8  ilevote<l  to  nil  those  offices  iu  which  luaratDg 
was  requisite,  iku4  therefore  to  the  cnltivation  of  learoiog 
it«elf.  *  ■  »  The  priucos  of  tribes  aud  ht-iida  o( 
houses,  however,  Htill  retaiucd  their  auciout  huuors,  aud 
weve  permitted  to  hoM  oftioes,  and  to  apply  themselves  to 
tb©  BcieucfH,"  *  Clearly  nil  those  persoas,  thus  specially 
lietiiKUHtoil,  luceived  a  carefal  literary  as  well  aa  oral  adu- 
cntioD.  Hilt  it  is  exactly  amoag  snoh  higher  xelect,  uud, 
therefore,  well  cuuditioiied  classes,  that  deafDeas  occurs 
very  rarely,  the  great  inajorily  of  the  deaf  being  found 
amoug  the  luaaseH,  where  1«h8  fnvorahle  cnnditinnH  of  life 
pmviiil,  L'uiiseijiittiitly,  siucc  uo  dt-af  persou  L-outd  liavo 
protitetl  by  the  ornlly-coiiveyed  teiichiDg  popularly  em- 
ployed,  while  literate  ednuntion  was  ranerved  for  a  small 
seluct  v\na»,  it  (oIIuwh  almost  with  ceilniuty  that  among 
Ihu  Jews  deaf-iuiites  woul  uutaught,  and  reualoed  still 
bereft  of  all  the  pleasures  aud  advantages  of  social  lite, 
Next,  however,  let  us  consider  liow  the  Jewish  pnblio 
treated  their  deaf  and  duiul>-~ regarded  simply  as  ohjeeta 
of  sympathy  aud  help.  The  astouishiugly  com|>rt-heiiHive 
character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  perhaps  revealed  bjr 
no  one  detnil  umrt)  than  hy  \\w  brief  but  signifioniit  eu> 
aetnient  alreitdy  ciltMl  ulsenhfrtj.  In  the  midst  of  n  Quni- 
ber  of  »ocial  regnlatiuns.  such  as  the  [jroUihitiou  of  steal- 
ing, false  donlin^.  tale-bearing,  taking  revenge,  etc.,  wa 
find  the  honeticeiit  liiw,  "Thou  shall  not  curse  the  deaf, 
aur  pot  a  stumbliug-bhirk  before  the  blind."  Here  wo 
sea  the  lirst  iustauce  iu  all  history  of  a  ruling  power  reuog- 
ni:uug  expUuilly  iu  its  public  law  the  right  of  the  deaf- 
mute  to  an  undisturbed  exiatence  under  legal  protectiou. 
Again,  though  ceuturiea  later,  it  was  unacted  that  deaf- 
mutes  should  bo  allowed  to  contract  marriage  or  dissolTe 
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tt   throogli  diroreo  pi-ocoe<liuf;s  by  uiing  aipig,  ancli  iis 

tndHiatod  AD  iutelligdDt  appreciiktioo  of  wLat  was  being 

'loijc.*     We  cau  on\y  roalizo  how  loug  ii  stop  in  iidvftQoe 

>*  sbowQ  b,T  this  y;raut  of  ti  bigblv  important  logiil  privi- 

/^«,  wbeuwe  uotctbalit  rerealn  a  far  better  iiotierstatidiDg 

of  kli«  real  tiatare  of  denfueas  aud  dumbuess.     It  is  clearlv 

K>«o^oi26d  bere  that  the  above  defects  did  not  aeceBearil; 

">*lioate  tbeabaencQ  of  mtcUigcitce,  but  mi^rdlj  involved  tlio 

'Ack.  of  tba  ordinur}-  iu«sus  uf  comiuutiicutiou,  so  that,  if 

"OtXk*)  wav  of  mAkiug  Rood  tbe  latter   deficiency  conld  be 

'*^^nd.  the  deaf<mute  shonld  Dot  be  denied  the  fnnda- 

■uet^t^l  social  privilege  of  Icgnl  ranrriaRe.     Thnt  the  sign* 

'^^^oago,  ID  somo  form.  v.-a»  uckuowlt-dgeil  ttufKctoDt  for 

^U    fjmclica)  parpoMS  iu  ao  iuiportsttt  a  matter  aa  tbia,  at 

***     early  a  period,  will   suggeNt   many  reflectioua,  which 

''^^id  uot,  howBTer,  be  gone  into  at  present.     In  tbia  on- 

*^^^«ct»d  provision  of  ancient  JuniKb  law  we  have  bat  od« 

'**<:»re  eiidpuce  of  tbe  marvelous   inKight  and   falntwa  of 

^*x^  humane  legialatioa  which  the  Hebrew  race  developed 

^^v  ID  advance  of  all  other  peoples. 

Aside  from  formal  legislntinn,  liowever,  the  Hebrew 
'^fciiratnre  oontaiot)  other  Higuiticaiil  alluflionK  to  tbe  elass 
^lioHe  hiatory  we  are  toTestigatiug.  It  waa  the  wiseat 
of  tbe  kings  of  Israel,  reigning  iu  tlie  tiioat  glorious 
^•^mch  of  their  history,  who  wud.  "Open  thy  month  for 
le  damb  in  tbe  eaase  of  all  such  as  are  left  deaohUe" 
^Proverbs,  xxxi,  6).  White  it  is  doubtfal  whether  Kolo- 
mon  meant  in  those  worda  to  apenk  of  the  literaUy  dnrab, 
and  DO  otherH,  yet  there  is  oerlainlr  n  g(>neral  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  them,  which  pcvoliarty  appU«d  to  tbe 
sciaBll;  daroh  as  well  aa  to  lboe«  figarativfly  sappoeed 
to  be  so.  A  or)  the  verr  tiu>  nf  the  word  "  donb,''  wbellwr 
OMd  litersily  or  Sgantirelr,  sagKests  imrtantly  Ibat  sp»- 

*  TUB  pf  MUaoa  secnn  ta  tb«  MMid>  TvfaaaCb.  wtm^.  14,  «M.  1.     I 
Ml  ttOebtcil  ta  X»r.  a  Adlw.  CfcM  BabU,  Landea,  far  lUt  MctmMlj 

MarMdog  Bad  inportasi  fact. 
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cific  iipplicabiou,  aa  well  as  llie  fact  that  Solomou  mi 
well  aware  of  tliecxisieiice  of  ilnmbness  and  the  helpless* 
ueas  it  iiivtilvud.  In  Iiin  beautiful  viitiun  of  ii  better  titnt 
to  come  for  all  the  dUiuhurited  of  uurth,  Isaiah  uxoliumt 
"  Tlieu  th«  dyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opeued,  and  the ' 
of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  iurd 
leap  iMi  nil  hart,  iiiid  tliK  tongne  of  the  dumb  Khali  hiu)^  " 
(Ittjiiiili,  XXXV,  &— G).  There  itt  no  mietakiug  whom  Isuinh 
bad  detUiitely  in  luiud  here,  at  auy  rats.  The  y!j«»i 
prophet  had  kiiowii  whereof  he  spoke,  aud  to  his  heart 
cerliLiii  RilKUoes  had  bepu  h»  eloquent  pleas  for  retueiu^^ 
braaoe  in  the  day  of  emauoipatioD.  ^| 

Qoiug  outside  of   the  Bible,  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
TnlniDd  which  declares  "Yon  must  eot  relegate  the  dea{  j  n 
aud  dumb  to  the  rategory  of  the  idiot  and  the  infant  awH 
beiug  murully  irrespouBible,  beoaune  they  cau  be  taught  and 
rendered  intellif'Giit."*  Written  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  during  the  life  of  Jehudah,  the  Prince,  this  pas- 
sage cotues    mimy  centuries    after    Moses,  Solomon,  at 
Isjiiiih,  and  reveals  th»  atlvnuoe  made  in  a  trne  coraprehei 
siou  of  deaf-mutieui.  Dr.  U.  Adler,  Chief  HabbiiuLrf)udon^ 
is  authority  for  the  statomout  (in  a  personal  oommnuicution 
to  th«  present  writerj  that  "  As  a  role  the  status  assigned, 
however,  to  deaf-mutes  in  the  Talmud,  is  similar  to  that  of 
bnlf-witted  persons  or  minors."    The  explanation  of  somo 
upparcDt  iocousistCQoy  botweon  thia  latter  statement  au<^H 
the  others  cited  above  as  directly  from  Jewish  Uocumcntft 
iti  probably  to  ba  foitud  iu  two  voiisideratious :  (I)  That, 
while  more  advanced  students  of  social  pbenomeaa  un< 
welfare  may  liave  made  much  progress  in  getting  nearer 
to  the  trnth  of  thiugH,  many  others  remained  enthralled 
under  old  ideas — a  couditiuu  of  things  hccu  in  the  history 
u(    every    loug>lived    and    progressive   people;  and  (S) 
that  if  we  had  the  exact  dates  of  the  several  ideas  cited 
we  should  probably  6nd  that  there  had  been  a  progrew 
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:»aii  cue  tbeorjrto  auother  ref^unlJug  tUe  deaf,  which  faot 

*i'o'«ld  cleAF  up  the  ooDTusiou  otherwise  arisiuf;  from  the 

"»«»  ufficieut  Ealuess  of  our  Jala.     What  ivctaally  happened 

*'"^»  probablii-  tbia  :  From  the  oarliur  uotioo  that  tho  deaf 

*^*<3  JoDttb   were    qiiito  boyoui!    tho    roach    of    iutelli- 

6*E^'&(  couiruiiiiicatiiiii,  nud    therefore    to    be    cotiaidered 

''^=^^;pelef«lT  isolated  from  social  life  and  aotivitj,  there  was 

"      ^griMlDa]  progresa  mtb  the  pntwnge  of  centnrJoa  toward 

"■^c^  fly^r  bettor  npprociatioD  of  what  they  wore  iu  reality, 

^'^^d  ooncomitanti;'  with  this  a  {gradual  couoessioo  of  more 

^^^  more  cousideratioD  at  thn  haiida  o(  sodety,  even  id 

'^^Dportaot  matters  regtilnted  by  pabiir.  taw.     The  remark- 

^'Vtlis  thing  about  it  all  ia  that,  although  it  may  have  ru- 

''^'Vired   ceDtttrieB  for   this    much  progress  to   be   made 

^^-mong  tlie  Jews,  yet  it  was  infinitely  more  than  any  cod- 

^-^mporary  people  altained.or  any  »ubHc«iiienl  civiliKotion 

'^^ntil  within  a  few  centuries  of  oar  owu. 

N'ow,  on  the  whole,  it  ia  plain  that  where,  aa  atiiong 

^be  ancient  Jews,  their  leaders,  their  public  law,  %ud  their 

^rritors  were  so   friendly  towani  the  denf,  the  severity 

«f  their    uiafortnne    muat    have  buen  greatly  aoftened 

»nd   their  helpleaanesa   often   relieved.     Around   about 

Jodea,  whorovor  one  may  look,  there  was  never  a  aoU- 

(ary    voice   raised   in   their   behalf — not    a  syllable   of 

Kympnthy,  not  the  hint  of  a  law.     ToNtrnKt,  thore  reigned 

only  the  profound  »Ueuee  of  au  utterly  negligent  world. 

Let  this    be  retnombared  to  the   credit  of  those    who, 

thoogli  they  did  so  much,  yet  were  not  without  fault,  as 

wa  shall  now  proceed  to  observe. 

The  ruli^K  of  Israel  atrovo  hard  to  pnt  down  and  elimi- 
oate  superstition  from  among  thoir  people,  but  the  strug- 
gle w(U(  long  and  seemed  often  hopeletiH.  Tlydra-hea/led 
idolatry,  atrnuk  down  here,  (w}Ou  reappeared  there,  and 
iloog  with  it  all  sorts  of  ootioos  and  practices  not  iu  har- 
oionv  with  the  religion  of  Abraham,  I'tatic,  and  Jacob. 
There  is  a  sinister  hint  in  that  law  of  Muse.'*  against  curs- 
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iDg  tlie  deaf.  Why  was  it  Qec«8«Arjr  at  all  ?  What  is  tlifl 
poculiitr  sigiiifi»;»noe  of  tlie  turoi  "ciirso"  in  tliat  coiinec- 
tiun  ?  There  is  n  iteadlv  Rounit  nhoat  it  that  sa^^flftte  the 
miili^u  iDllneiiue  f>[  a  hiii-Hh  superMtition,  prpsvnt  \n  the 
uiiDtls  of  tliL*  iguoriiut  pupulact)  at  least.  Uur  suspicioL 
iiiifortiiuiktelv  is  but  too  Riirolv  oontiriued  by  iiicidoiits 
that  occurnxl  long  nftorwnnl,  vhon  wo  might  ha%'e  sup- 
pufiiHl  bett(>r  idpau  to  prevail — iueideutH  that  are  nil  the 
nioro  valuable  iu  this  conuectioa  Itecaase  they  ai-o  reiatml 
(or  ontircly  another  purpose  thau  that  of  rovonlitif;  the 
/wjiyjH/«;- attitude  townrfl  (lortf-niutos.  Thoy  wcro  rchitod 
to  show  Christ'))  altitiule  toward  tlit^se  peranuH,  and  what 
lie  »aid  and  did  id  refereoce  to  them. 

Even   so   late   as  tlio  time  of   Christ,  what    vns   the 
prevalent  thought  of  th«  multitadc  with  rcgai\l  to  the 
deaf  and  diinibt     Obeen'^  the  plaiu  iiuplioatious  in  this 
coonectiou  of  the  foltowiug  laogtiage :   "  As  they  wcafc 
forth,  behold,  there  was  brought  to  hitn  a  dumb  mao,  pos- 
sessed with  a  dovit.     A  ud  wheu  the  devil  waa  cast  out  tho 
dumb  mau  spake ;  aud  the  luultitude  luarveled,  saying.  It 
were   oevor  ho  aoeu   in    Ittraul"    (Matt.,  Ix,    32-S).     Or, 
ngaiu,  of  this:  "Tlieu  tbey  brought  uuto  hitu  ouu  po8- 
BOBBed  with  a  devil,  blind  aud  dumb  ;  and  he  bealeil  lum, 
iiiRomuch  that  the  dumb  man  S)>nke   and  wiv"  ^Matti^H 
xii,  22).     Witliout  citing  all  th<!  familiar  iustaiices  give^^ 
in  tho  (:io8pL-lii,  il  is  suHicieiitly  hIiom'u  how  deeply  rooted 
uud  uQuiitigatetl  was  the  belief  aiuoug  tha  tnoeses  tb 
deafness  and  dumbness  nera  due  to  the  evil  control  exor*' 
cised    by  iudwvlliiig    "  devils."  instead    of  being    merely 
pliysiciii  iutirmities.     But  there  is  ouu  other  incident  toldB 
nabySujut  Johu  which   brings  to  light   uuoLher  curiouii 
belief,  scarcely  less  erroneous  or  less  hard  iu   its  eSetits 
apoD  the  happinesK  of  those  involved.     On  one  occasion 
tho  (juestiuu  whs  put  to  Christ  by  his  ilisciples  :  "  SI 
ter,  who  did  siu,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  lie  was  bo: 
Mind?"    (John.    ix.   2f.       How    some    must    have    s 
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fer^^  ODiJer  the  dnrk  impiitntioD  (•nntnined  iu  tho  belief 
Iwr^  to  gaileleKHlv  revealml.uiin  oaii  any  ?  Tliis  itlentliiU 
aHlctJoDS  of  various  kinds  w«rB  paDiHlimentft  tnygteri- 
oi»»V  broaglit  upon  mou  Ii_v  au  offeuJetl  Deity  for  sins  of 
tli^irown  or  tlinir  progpnitorft  is  kuowu  to  hnve  existed 
•iddr  ID  old  timcii,  and  for  tlmt  mntter  is  not  altogotlicr 
era^jicBted  jet,  for  wc  hnre  beard  it  mildW  suggested  bv 
per«ooB  liviiig  to-day. 

laumoclj,  th«D,  as  tho  deaf  aud  dumb  were,  atoag  witb 
Lbe  blind  aod   others,  tbu  objects  of  such   beliefs  as  we 
buv(>  juat  fteeu.  aud   oa   these    must    have    led    to   oren 
bftrsher  and   more  coarse  results   iu  earlier   periods  of 
J«wisb  bislory,  we  cau   rcjulily  see  the   menuing  of  that 
»opcl  "curse."  uaed  iu  the  Mosaic  law.      The   Kupersti- 
woflB  dread  aud  bate  uothiug  so  inucb  as  bewitcbed  per- 
*'*tim,  ancb  aa  are  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  myaierious 
**d    eril  spirits,  liable  to  tnakn  trnal)i»  for  any  who  bare 
'''^JingK  witb  tbcQj.     To  uSiitoc-iutct  on   kindly  terms  witb 
odq     t.  [losseaseJ  of  a  devil "  must  have  been,  to  aay  tbe 
it.  bj   no  meann  easy   or  free   from   nncomfortable 
««]iieDc*efi.     While,  theraforn,  we  have  good  rennon  to 
*''^*'rik  th.ll  those  iu  power.  tbL-  nilers  and   leaders  nnioDg 
^^  Jews,  kuew  belter  tbao  this  aud  did   omL-b  io  correct 
t*^^  evil,  thereby  ligbteniuc  do  doubt  the   burdeu   of  his 
■^ictfortone  for  many  a  deaf-mate,  yet  ve  cauDot  escape 
^•^«  coQcIusiou   that    down   among  tbe    mnltttade    there 
^«nt  ou  various  proceedings,  iu  spite  of  the  ftulboritie*, 
4i«t  rendered  the  lives  of  soob   as   were  deaf  and  dumb 
dsspeakably  painful  aud  miserable.     Eveu  amid  our  ovu 
boutad  eivilJKatioD,  let  as  remember,  bowevar,  in  this 
eonnection,    nndeser\'e4l    sorrow    aud   uinn ruing,    m-nelty 
aad  BOffering,  have  not  rt^t  Wen  eliuiiniitf.-<l  from  amnngst 
oar  "moltitodee"  by  a  long,  long  way,  for  all  tliat  we 
hnve  Iaws  and  iDStitaliosa  and  w>cipties  galore.     The  spe- 
cial Iribnte  of  booor  And  adrntvation  to  ihe  Hebrtiw  civili- 
ntiOD,  due  from  all  those  who  have  known  tbe  Imrden  of 
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deafness,  will  not  geeni  to  b«  lessenoil  uither  by  whnt  wa 
are  (leKtiiiuil  to  fiuci  Itenenth  the  lirilliaiit  exterior  of 
Graciau  civilixution. 

.].  A.  TILLINGHASr, 
UraduaU  Studritt  in  the  Ihyartrntnt  ttf  Hittorji  and 
Peiitkal  SeifWf,  Cartieil  Unieenitjt,  /tliaea.  J>'m>  Fm-t. 

[TO   BE  CONimUBD.] 


CALENDAR  WORK. 

In  ererythiufj  it  is  osseuiial  that  oue  pai't  should  flt 
into  anotlior,  enoh  ouo  giving  more  Htrengtfa,  or  IcDowlodge 
bolter  to  griiiip  th«  one  to  follow.  TUis  8e«[UH  especinlly 
necesHiirr  iu  our  work  witli  deuf  cbiklreQ,  avd  it  ubonld 
be  the  teaoher'eaim  to  plan  evorytbing  sbo  gives  her  class 
with  a  view  to  what  is  before  thoni  diiriog  tlioir  remaiiiiug 
years  iu  school.  Iu  the  haudti  of  a  dextrous  person 
muoh  CAU  be  done  to  gaide  deaf  children  over  their 
UQiuerous  difGcolties  without  digestiug  the  work,  which 
Bome  mistako  for  uondousntion  ;  iu  so  doiug,  thuy  ilwnrf 
rnthur  thau  broiulou  tliost>  auder  their  iastructiou. 

That  part  of  our  teachiug  which  we  are  goiug  to  deal 
with  is  Calendar  Work,  iind  how  it  cnii  be  dovetailed  into  t!ie 
rndiments  of  geography.  Wo  nirth  to  make  clear  the  iihuiiI 
stnmbling- block)!  iu  time,  aod  bring  about  variety  in 
Iaugu»ge. 

DeforeeDteringnpontheHnbject,  weaaktho  render  to  re- 
meiaber  tlint  such  work  miiat  be  especially  arratiged  for 
each  section.  We  are  dealing  with  pliicen  of  abont  the 
same  Intitndv  as  Mouthurn  PauuBylvaiiin. 

Frniu  thu  tiwe  when  pupils  eoter  school,  tbey  are  made 
to  handle  a  calendar,  mark  off  each  day  as  it  passes,  and 
point  out  "now,"  in  order  to  begin  giving  the  time  idea. 
Later  on  they  tell  about  "  yeMurday,"  as,  "  It  niiuud  yes- 
terday."   *' Jnuica  cut  his  Huger  yesterday."    They  show 
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w«)kti,  moatUs,  ami  ve«rs — ami  theu  eomu  tlie  usual 
■{iieBtiQDs:  "Flow  mnuy  weeks  are  iu  one  mouth?  "ots. 

AJ)  these  are  tiresome,  and  need  8|iioitig  tn  keep  up  tdo 
interoKt  of  the  cliuts.  Nnture  alTortlH  an  iuKntte  vnrietf, 
easUj  accessible,  aud  uf  untold  interest. 

Let  as  start  our  vear  with  September,  as  the  niae 
mooths  of  which  this  is  the  first  rcprosont  the  year  to  oar 
pupils,  aoi^  the  snramer  merely  sapplemeobt  it.  Tu 
Almost  all  localities  the  golden-rod  (-ao  be  found  in  Hep- 
tember;  so  let  as  f;ath«r  somo,  osing  it  to  decorate  the 
mODth  ou  the  calendar.  Wo  give  them  the  fact  that  the 
goldeo-Tod  blooms  tbeo,  and  such  othor^  as:  The  loaros 
get  red  in  September.  The  frost  makes  them  red. 
Frost  is  white  and  &otd.  It  does  not  hide  the  groauil. 
Farmers  cot  their  corn  iu  September. 

Some  out  and  driud  work  must  be  used,  but  it  will 
grodaallj  become  less  as  the  jear  advaQcee.  Oivc  such 
aa: 

What  day  of  the  month  in  this  ? 

What  daT  of  the  uionth  was  jealunlaj  ? 

What  day  of  the  month  will  to-morrow  be? 

What  day  of  the  we«k  will  day  after  to-morrow  bo? 

What  day  of  the  week  wan  day  before  yenterday  ? 

Pmot  out  one  week,  putting  a  line  throagb  il,  whoo   It 

jbgODe  by.     Write  in  the  mnrgio    by  it,  "lant  week,"  by 

'Um  ooe  jttst  bring  aolered  upua,  "  this  w»ek,"  and  the 

one  following,  "next   week."     Then  we  ask    bow  many 

.  days  wa«  in  laai  week,  how  toaoy  are  iu  this   we^,  and 

liow  many  will  be  in  tttil  wedt. 

In  order  to  perfaet  this  plan,  no  sheet  mtut  be  lorn 
from  the  calendar.  Ijei  thorn  be  UManmd  np  to  b«  r»- 
farred  to  at  will. 

Wbao  the  aannd  week  mi  p—wd,  oooes  tbe  tioM  for 
oar  llnrt  enanre.     "  This  week "  moat  be   ehan|^   to 

(■at  wmtk,'  "laat  vwfc"  to  "  vaofc  bsiom  kat,"  mad 

nett  wMfc;  ~  tu  ■*  chia  wa^."     Wbm  thf  beaoaw  Ca- 
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milinr  with    a   few   of  tlio   most   cooimoiilT  used   time' 
phrases,  the  caloudar  cau  h«  umrkcii  iu  ndvaucc  with 
"week  lifter    uext,"    "in  three    weekH,"  "  oext  montli,' 
"  iQontb  after  next,"  Ritd  wliole  seasons  with  "  next  win- 
ter," "  next  spring,"  etc.     All  tliese  give  more  pTActice  for 
Ihu  hIiiIi]  ia  uhtiugitig  tluMU  nti  the  year  Klips  bv.     With' 
these  chnugos  ou  the  mnrgiu,  cull  oti  the  oLildreu  to  tell 
you  sonietliiRg  which  liappeiieil    week   before  Inst,  two 
months  iigo,  etc. 

To  giTu  each  child  an  o])poitiiiiity  uoce  h  day,  thna 
eoiisimiing  the  firel  fifte«ii  miuuten  of  the  morning,  will 
uol  he  time  wasted.  This  is  giving  them  practice  iu  using 
verbs  and  time  phra.sei<>,  when  yon  feel  that  there  is  com- 
paratirely  no  chance  for  a  wrong  conccplinn,  and  by  this 
coustatit  ruptititiuu  they  gain  a  c]enr  uudcrstiuidiog  of 
such  phrases  and  have  much  less  to  contend  with  in  (he 
more  advanced  gnules. 

But,  kfHtping  to  the  year  more  strictly,  we  must  finisli  np 
September  by  luiking  how  many  weeks  lher«  were  In  Sep- 
tember. Some  one  will  point  to  the  few  reninining  days 
after  the  four  weeks  are  shown  ;  then  llie  teneher  must 
toll  the  pupils  to  count  thL>ro  and  so  kIiow  that  there  are 
not  seven.  It  is  a  good  time  to  clip  your  eulemlar  so  that 
the  several  days  left  in  September  will  tit  into  the  week 
ending  on  the  October  sheet. 

Wb  inolnde  in  the  qnestions  at  this  stage  :  When  docs 
the  goldeu-rod  hloom  ?  When  do  the  leaves  get  red? 
What  makes  them  red?  What  is  Sept.?  Sept.  ==  Sep- 
t«mbor- 

Hektogrnphed  Iwoks  for  the  pupils  greatly  add  to  the 
interest.  Each  mouth  should  l)e  illustrated.  The  golden* 
rod  wonld  Ihj  the  design  for  llie  Ipsson  on  September. 

AtkyM'j,  and  idl  cau  he  given  to  odvantago  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  Wjtii  each  mouth,  we  should  weave 
in  these. 

The  teacher  can  give  commands  such  as,  "John,  oak 
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Freil  when  tlie  leaves  turu  red."     Probably  some  ODewas 

.abcieDt  when  ynu  told  the  cHiss  this  fnct,  so  you  have  nu 

Ecellont  eliauL-e  for  "  tell."     "  Nellie,  tell  Harry  why  tbey 

get  red."     ".laniee,  le'l   him   bow  froat   feelB."     "Harry, 

ask  John  how  it  looks." 

The  (InyK  and  wooks  must  be  marked  off  in  Ootobor, 
just  aa  iu  September.  Th«>  liiiir-o[ieu  bnrr  ami  the  obest- 
niiU  with  their  moDgD-likutailt)  uici>ly  illut^ti-nte  the  month. 

SoDie  of  the  thiugs  lu  bo  ttiii<{ht,  aud  for  couvoraatiuu 
to  bR  hell)  over,  are:  Chestnutsgotripo  in  Otitober.  They 
get  ripe  after  the  frost  comes.  Farmers  gnthor  tUeJr  ap- 
ples iu  October.  They  put  them  away  lor  wiutor.  Tbey 
ibg  their  potatoes  and  taniips  this  month.  8omc  [veoplo 
bur}'  their  apples  and  vegottiblcs  to  koop  thorn  from  frees- 
itit;.  Other  people  put  them  into  their  cellars.  8«|uirrols 
gather  uats  aud  hide  them  to  eat  in  the  wiiiter  time.  Hal- 
lowe'en come«  iu  this  mouth.  The  weather  is  cooler  in 
October  than  it  is  iu  Suplvmbor.  Thu  luavca  fall  off  the 
treoa. 

Now  conies  the  time  for  laugaage  drills,  nsiug  the  a*k, 
fstf,  and  tdi  foiiuB.  Tiiou,  alHO,  you  have  aomelhiug  to 
du  with  compariMiD  :  l^t.  Cumpuru  Sept«mliur  with  Octo- 
ber ;  2d.  Compare  October  with  September;  requiriu);, 

1.  Kepteuiber  ia  warmer  titan  October. 

'i,  October  ia  cooler  thau  tiui»tumbur. 

Some  of  the  queHtioiis  which  must  come  in  bufora  the 
stady  of  the  mouth  is  completed  are  : 

What  iaOctobur? 

WLwro  du  cbetttaota  grow  ? 

Are  tb«re  any  chcstuat  trees  oe&r  [ioaort  namo  of 
town]? 

What  do  {leople  do  on  Hallowe'en  ? 

When  iait? 

Which  do  yoa  like  better.  Hepteuber  or  October  ? 

In  which  aooth  do  yoa  come  to  aeboot  ? 

What  mootfa  oonea  before  October? 
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What  month  will  ni^xt  nioritli  be? 

How  inmijr  Wficks  vnxra  in  October? 

What  do  we  call  tlic  SUt  of  October  ? 

Oct.  =  October. 

November  comes  io  with  n  cheer  from  most  childreu. 
Tliev  have  before  them  th«  prospect  of  snow,  and  n  (at 
tarkey  for  Tlianksgtving.  The  turkey-  may  lie  culled  upon 
to  serve  ii  double  purpose ;  to  illustrate  the  inontli  nud 
to  fill  the  plfltter. 

PupiU  hail  with  delight  tho  lirst  bit  of  informntiaD 
given  them,  viz..  Thanksgiving ooines  in  this  month.  Tt  is 
a  holiday.  We  uIko  have  :  November  is  L'ouler  than  Octo- 
ber. Sometimes  it  Is  very  cold  iu  November.  PumplciDR 
arc  put  away  for  wiotor.  What  do  we  call  tiio  last 
Thursday  in  November?  Tell  me  some  of  tlip  tilings  that 
people  nsimlty  have  for  TliJink>igiviiig  dinner.  Tell  mo 
what  Thnnlc!<giviQg  Day  is  for.  Where  wita  the  first 
Thanksgiving V  Who  had  it?  How  many  months  do 
yott  koow  about  now?  There  aro  throe  months  in  the 
fall.  Fall  is  a  cool  seaRon.  What  is  September? 
What  is  October?  What  is  November?  What  is  fall? 
Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  Thauks^riug? 

To  make  tho  picture  moro  vivid  a  difieroDt  colored  ink 
ahoald  bo  used  for  fhe  seasons  and  the  New  Voar. 

Fall  can  be  suitably  illustrated  iu  numerous  waj-s,  hut 
we  were  mo^t  itupressod  by  the  dead  leavea  blowing 
holtor-ukvltcr,  aud  so  used  theiQ.  It  was  a  borrowed 
design,  but  all  the  more  efTeotive  for  that,  as  our  ortiatic 
abilities  were  somewhat  limited. 

There  are  qneHtiona  nbont  fall,  to  be  answered  io  tlie 
negativu,  which  aid  iu  couttastiug  sensous  later,  but  which 
are  better  iiftkod  oow,  simply  keepinf^  the  pupils  on  the 
negative  until  the  right  season  for  the  aOirmative  answer 
comes.  For  example  :  Do  apple  triNiH  bloom  in  tlie  fall  I 
la  fall  a  very  cold  season  hero?  Do  you  go  skating  id 
the  (all  very  ofteu  ? 
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'Those  »re  iotersporseil  with  qaeotioDB  folluwiuK  in  tbv 
DatiintI  order  of  the  work,  as — 

Wtiich  is  colder,  &optomber  or  Movember? 

In  wLicb  fteaaoQ  is  Kuvouiber? 

In  which  seasOD  is  October? 

In  which  aeaaoD  is  t>ept«mber? 

In  which  month  is  ThaolugiTiiig? 

Ill  which  sessou  is  Thaulu^iviug? 

lu  which  season  in  Hallowe'en  ? 

Wlmt  month  comes  after  NoTember  ? 

Is  it  in  the  fall  ? 

When  do  you  bare  a  boltdaj  in  this  muukju? 

Are  the  trees  green  then  ? 

What  do  people  do  with  their  cabUigiM  in  the  (aII  ? 

When  does  jovx  motber  pot  tbin^  awa/  for  wiDt«r? 

DoM  TOOT  {aiher  pot  *Ppk)B  Kva/  in  bairds  ? 

Where  is  the  cellar? 

Do  nil  honiwa  hmre  tben  ? 

Bj  this  time  wa  arc  readr  to  beail  s  new  paga  with  a 
Aeet-footed  retiKieer  and  the  proverbial  old  mso  with  him 
d«igh  fall  of  -'goodies."  It  ia  not  nirMsiiy  to  t«U  ttw 
popils  what  hoBdaj  eoiei  Ikia  bodUi.  Aak  litaa  sod 
UwT  will  tell  TOO.  ThsaisToarapportttaityto  laJfcsfaost 
a  "white  CliiialMai*  mad  a  "^nea  Cfanauus."  8ee 
vbidi  each  prsfan,  aad  bavw  Aam  gjaam  whitk  it  will  ba 
Urisycv.  hadAai»te>^wtloMl»SBOtoofthetf  faaaw 
aad  dise—  tbe  sibiuc*  agsta  oa  lb*  ftnk  da;  ihmj  ar»  in 
■dMMd  sft«  tba  boBdajw. 

Tlus  is  al»  Ibetuae  to  Cefl  p^di  wImb  tba  in«  Cbnat- 
MM  wwa,  and  whv  it  wtaa  i— tilsted,  loytbet  wiib  wb;  wc 
^««piaMBlB  A  tbta  tuna. 

tn^  BOW  mm.    tm  o^  bMdUt  opnisB,  — «b  vesfc  am  UA- 
ki«BbBa  bvsB  sasd  veiy  p»o<f<d/  aa  m 
wAm^mAj-homr. 
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December. 

Wbfll  QioDtb  IK  tliigV 

Is  it  n  cold  month  ? 

In  what  mouth  does  CliristmAS  come? 

What  day  of  t)ie  montb  ia  Chnstoias? 

What  is  Decenilwr  ? 

Wbftt  do  wo  do  with  oar  ciiU'iidnr  December  31  ? 

When  do  we  have  uew  cnleudm'H  ? 

How  mnnj  mootUs  are  on  one  cnleudar? 

How  ]oDf<  do  wo  usv  A  calocdar? 

What  is  the  lost  month  id  the  year? 

When  does  the  old  ye«r  die  ? 

What  liolidfty  comes  In  December? 

How  lUAQj  wooks  are  in  this  moDth? 

What  is  n  white  CbriBtuiiiB? 

What  is  B  greeu  Uhristmas  ? 

Are  ChriHttnnti  and  ThntikKgiving  in  the  Biimu  loootb  ? 

Are  thoy  in  tho  saiue  McaKou  1 

In  irhnL  uionth  docit  Bautn  Clai)»  uome? 

XuiaK  =  Christmas. 

What  is  the  last  mouth  in  the  jear  ? 

After  this  we  always  give  as  tnatiy  auk,  any,  aiid  tell, 
anil  CUD) parisoii  dnlts  before  tliu  dawu  of  (bo  New  Year 
as  soem  benelieial  tn  the  nlaiis. 

A  Rprij;  of  pine,  shoft'tn^  both  tieedle^  and  I'ones, 
"190 1,'*  "The  New  Year,"  and  ".laniinry/'arethe  headings 
which  mast  be  nrrongcd  on  our  next  lesson. 

Wh«n  told  to  nxk  qneHtions,  some  child  is  very  apt  to 
ank  if  January  is  in  the  fall,  Porliapu  another,  if  Decem- 
ber and  Jannary  are  in  tho  ssmu  «t>nsoti.  When  they 
showed  n  desire  to  know  suoh  fabts,  we  always  had  thorn. 
That  Df>c<?n)ber  and  January  are  in  the  winter  it  is  well  to 
give  by  the  first  of  the  new  year,  «s  the  jnipiU  will  have 
uccjuircd  some  Beiibility  in  expression  if  tbey  leiirn  to 
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nse  "this  wiot«r"  before  tbo  eeason  U  over.  Tim  ever 
«ati:b(al  toaober  will  uot  fail  to  keep  in  miad  things  with 
wliicli  the  past  t«ut(«  ami  "  this  wiDter  "  are  used  together. 
Bbe  will  iLlfto  hftve  others  in  the  presoot,  and  some  iu  Uic 
laturu  tcDse.  Souc  of  tb«  things  which  Anat  are  likely 
to  ho  poiufal  subjects  to  some  member  of  the  olass,  bat, 
Uiis  betDg  the  cs'W,  n  deeper  impresHioD  cad  be  made. 
Nothing  eTcr  ncomcti  better  to  Willie  than  the  pretty  red 
sweater  he  got  from  borne  iu  December.  It  was  of  nice 
soft  wool,  aud  the  mice  tboDght  it  the  warmest  thing  to 
Dse  for  their  neet  nnd  so  they  cat  it  op.  Then  as  one  ei- 
ample  we  have  :  Willie  had  a  new  sweater  thiii  winter, 
bat  tbo  mice  eat  it  up.  For  pri;sent  lime,  wc  can  nite: 
John  is  keeping  bis  mouey  this  winter  to  go  to  see  Buflalo 
Bit!  in  March.  And  ax  :kii  example  of  the  last  of  the 
tbrve  simple  tcii»eM :  Mary  will  go  home  tbi^  winter,  be* 
catue  her  siMter  in  goiug  to  lie  msTrie<l. 

Two  minor  {loiDta  apparently  ^aod  fur  that  reason  often 

"am 
oveflooked)  are   "(>   going"  matked  on  the  (ntore  tense 

"are 

i-hait  as  indicatii^  fature  time. — and  "  bwl  to"ABl^s 
past  of  most. 

While  the  abore  is  a  slight  deviation  frum  the  (mbjeet, 
the  use  of  tbese.  pbtases  can  be  n(V|aire«1  with  calendar 
work  as  well  as  with  any  other. 

The  liritt  thing  thai  we  learn  abont  the  m<Hitli  which  we 
are  now  slndyiog  i»  that  it  is  tlie  tirst  month  in  tfat*  rear. 
We  hasten  on  to  oar  ittiidy>honr  sheet,  a*  that  will  indicate 
msa  of  the  points  talked  abont. 

January. 

What  do  we  call  Janoary  1  ? 

Is  Jannary  a  cold  month  ? 

In  what  aeaaoD  i»  it  ? 

An  all  tho  IreM  greeo  in  Janoary  ? 
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Wliat  kind  of  trees  are  green  in  tliti  winter? 

When  <lo  the  other  trees  drop  their  leavex? 

'What  do  Hqiiiri-els  lire  on  duriug  the  cotd  weather? 

When  do  they  get  their  food  Cor  wiulor? 

Doos  it  sonictimcs  suou-  in  Jnuunrv  ? 

Whnt  holiday  comes  in  this  month  ? 

Ih  it  cold  everywhere  in  Jannory  ? 

Where  is  it  warm? 

Where  is  it  colder  than  here? 

How  maDy  winter  monthe  aro  there  ? 

How  mnuy  scftsons  do  yoxi  know  nhout  now  ? 

What  are  the  aumes  of  the&c  soiuionij  ? 

Which  of  thein  do  you  like  better? 

Do  thiogs  grow  Lei'c  out  of  doors  iu  January  ? 

Where  do  we  got  things  to  oat? 

Whftt  year  is  this? 

AtkanJ  TiU. 

Ask  me  where  the  robins  ate  now. 

Ask  me  what  kind  nf  wenthar  they  like. 

A«k  me  if  .lauuary  is  cold  iu  the  far  smith. 

Tell  me  where  they  have  ctdd  weutlier  all  uf  tlie  time. 

Tell  me  what  color  pine  needles  and  cones  are. 

February  lieing  the  month  in  which  most  of  onr  snow 
UKually  cuuiuH,  we  Kcatter  tiUonflakeK  nil  ovei-  our  pngo, 
rtakea  of  overy  conceivable  shape.  Already  we  have 
shown  the  children  suowflakcs  ou  souiethiug  black,  else 
we  do  so  the  Urst  oppni-tiinity. 

We  have  before  uti  the  Hhorteat  mouth  in  the  year,  and 
tbo  ono  in  which  corao  Liueolu's  birthday,  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  ami  the  ever-glorious  Twenty-seeoiid.  Will  uot 
thoBB  and  the  cIoiuIk  furtiish  ample  material  forourfif- 
teeu  minutes  daring  the  eighteen  guhool-dayu? 

Some  of  onr  February  qnestiong  are — 

Do  snowflakoH  look  alike? 

Are  thoy  pretty  ? 
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Wlioro  does  t!ie  snow  coinc  from? 

Wliat  (lo  boys  ofteu  do  in  Foliriiary  ? 

Whicli  is  the  first  winter  moiitli  ? 

AVhioh  is  the  lost  winter  mootb  ? 

Wliiit  liolidavK  conic  iu  Fcbrnftry? 

Which  thrto  months  are  vory  cohl  ? 

What  comes  (roai  lh«  clondit  in  warm  wuather? 

Do  you  like  (le«p  snow? 

What  does  rain  do? 

Whitt  dae»  itmtw  do  ? 

What  hiip])^!!^  if  yon  put  ttnow  near  the  firo? 

Which  is  b(*ttor,  ruiu  or  kuuw  ?  (Here  in  an  npporln- 
uity  for  »  writtcu  dobiite.  Let  the  ptipilw  decide  which 
they  like  bettor,  nnd  then  snpport  that  sido  with  all  tho 
nrgaments  Ihey  can  bring  np.  ThiR  wnrlc  Uas  been  ona  of 
iim  moat  inte^eHtin^  exerciBes  iu  our  daHHroom.) 

tsnch  questions  ati  the  above,  tt^ether  with  the  usaal 
ones,  and  languago  work  on  "  this*  month,"  "  last  month," 
"month  beforo  iRst."  "the  first  wook  in  Fobruary,"  oto., 
will  have  b«eu  sntKcient  to  fill  oar  limited  time. 

We  tfaeQ  illustrated  the  wintereeason.  The  nketchwas 
A  long  bill-side  with  a  number  of  boys  coastJtig  down. 
Tbe  moot  prominent  figure  was  a  boy  with  a  browuic>liko 
Done  and  a  tobi^gnn  cap,  cooiiut;  down  ou  his  sled  iu  tho 
tivorite  position.  Ono  was  just  ready  to  staK,  and  others 
wore  seatod  in  various  ways.  On  the  side  of  our  hill,  oat 
of  the  sletl-benten  track,  was  the  word  "  Winter"  in  rustic 
letters,  among  the  dried  wce<ls  and  grasses.  For  our 
gtiidy-honr  work,  we  had : 

Winter. 


BabbiU  stay  iu  their  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  winter. 
When  they  gel  hungry,  they  cntne  out  and  hunt  forsome- 
thiDg  to  eat :  then  they  go  back  into  their  hnlvR  to  Kloep. 

The  frogK,  auaketi,  bugs,  ami  worms  sleep  all  winter. 
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Squirrols  oat  uats  when  tbe  wiater  comes.    They  gath-' 
ered  thorn  in  the  fall. 

Leaves,  p!nnt«,  unci  vegetables  do  uot  grovr  here  io  the 
winter. 

Cold  weather  makes  thiuf^s  sleop.  They  will  wake  up 
by  and  by.     Do  you  kuow  wheu  they  will  wake  up? 

Sometiiue»  wo  have  frost  picturoti  od  the  window  pmtes 
when  it  is  cold.  How  do  |>eopl6  keop  wuini  in  bouHCto  in 
the  winter?  liow  do  they  keep  warm  wheu  they  go  out 
of  doora? 

With  tho  dawn  of  March,  wo  cut  Home  nice  willow 
bruucheH  uud  put  thoui  in  wuter  on  a  w)udow-»ill  expoHoi] 
to  the  wniiu  sun.  Thi^  brings  them  out  a  week  or  ton 
days  in  advance  of  those  out  of  doors. 

From  the  American  Teacher  we  got  the  idea  of  drawing 
our  willow  braucli  with  little  kitteus  iudiuateil  ou  some  of 
tbe  pussy-willowa. 

We  niHO  get  Nome  spawn  this  month,  and  carefully  keep 
it  to  wnteh  the  developmont  into  tadpoles,  polywogs,  and 
finally  into  frogs.  One  year  the  art  teacher  saw  the  in- 
terest  of  the  pupiU  iu  that  wiggling  mass  of  oreaturea, 
one  at  a  time  freeing  themselves  from  the  albuminous 
snbstnDve  which  enveloped  them,  and  drew  for  as,  "  Tito 
Evolution  of  the  Frog."  Iu  tltis  we  had  beautifully 
pictured  twelve  stages — from  tbe  egg  to  tbe  frog. 

besides  the  above-mentioned  thiugs,  we  have  the 
adjective  windyt  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  March. 

We  have  the  pnpitM  compare  March  with  February, 
September  with  March,  and  su  ou.  After  this,  we  pro- 
oeod  to  ask,  smjy  and  tell,  and  to  questions  such  aa  these : 

Ik  March  a  windy  month  ? 

What  do  you  tind  ou  the  wilIow-tre«H  iu  March  ? 

What  do  they  look  like? 

How  do  they  feel  ? 

Where  do  willow-trceH  grow  ? 

Jn  it  very  warm  in  March  ? 
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What  kiDij  of  weather  do  we  have  tUiM  month  ? 
What  ilo  ve    often  see  people  doing  wlieu  the  wind 
blows  very  hard  ? 

Do  ^-ou  like  windy  weather? 

In  what  month  does  the  wind  blow  almost  all  the  Ume? 


Tdl  and  A$k. 

Tell  mo  that  the  putuiT-witlowii  come  ont  in  March. 

Tell  me  that  some  kiuds  uf  Qowers  come  up  in  March, 
but  that  they  do  not  bloom  then. 

Tell  me  when  w«  can  Hnd  spawn. 

Ask  me  if  the  wind  ever  blew  my  hat  off. 

A»k  tne  if  I  rnu  after  it  and  picked  it  up  myself. 

Among  the  lirst  spring  lowers  we  have  the  daffodila. 
Though  not  the  veri-  fintt,  they  were  so  much  of  a  faTorite 
BS  to  merit  a  place  ou  our  April  sheet. 

"We  have  tulips,  blue-bells,  bluets,  crocuses,  riolets, 
blood-rout,  daffodils,  and  the  peach-tree,  to  (uruish  ua 
with  blossoms. 

T)i«re  M  to  lie  di»4>ni«Hd  the  waking  up  of  many  things 
which  slept  in  cold  weather.  Tho  flowers  make  the  dis- 
tinctire  feature  of  the  work  this  mouth. 

April  Fool's  l>ay  furniabea  us  with  new  topics  ;  and  a 
week  or  so  Inter  oomes  the  beautiful  Easter  time. 

To  contlDUe  repeating  questions  and  language  exercises 
frould  bat  tire  the  rentier' it  patience,  taking  the  whole  year 
at  once ;  so  let  it  suffice  that  the  kind  of  topics  used  tw 
mentioned. 

Hay  is  the  month  of  apple  blossoms.  We  discuss 
them,  tbciir  color,  thuir  odor,  the  liny  apple  coming  in  the 
oonter,  aud  what  is  left  when  the  pctnl«  fall. 

Tlie  days  are  beginniug  to  be  perceptibly  longer.  Th« 
children  appreciate  this  fact  by  being  allowed  to  play  ont 
of  d(K>rs  after  sapper.  They  can  be  called  upon  to  tell 
you  why  thej  could  not  play  out  of  doors  after  supper  in 
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Miircli.  Ask  tliem  nbat  tnakeH  it  liglit,  tmd  why  i(  geU 
(]ark.  Wn  slioiild  inentioii  itbuiit  wliut  time  the  snu  rises. 
fiDil  wbiit  time  it  goes  down. 

Bass-ball  lias  begtin  to  be  the  event  of  the  day  with 
the  bova.  The  little  girls  jump  rope,  itwiDg,aii(l  pisj-'jack 
stones. 

We  Moraetiiaes  have  fi-oat  in  tlia  apriug.  Aluioat  every 
moruiiig  iu  Mtiy  we  have  dew.  We  must  tell  tliein  that 
dew  dites  not  hurt  the  leaveH  and  fniitH.  Last  of  nil,  iu 
this  iiioiith,  comeK  Decoratlou  Day,  and  why  it  is 
obtiHrved. 

Thou  wo  turn  over  to  a  paf^enll  covered  with  dog-wood, 
tiiioiigh  whicli  the  red  letteriug  nhows  sprimj, — "  March, 
April,  May."  "  There  are  three  moutlDi  in  Hpriug."  On 
the  oppoaito  side  lue  find  somosiiuplesoutoiicGs  liketliese  : 

People  plant  seeds  in  their  gardens  iu  tho  spring. 
They  set  their  heos,  aud  baby  chiekens  hutch  out. 

The  birds  come  back  from  i\w  south  aud  buihl  their 
nettts.  They  lay  their  eggs,  aud  by  aud  by  tUti  Httle  birds 
botch. 

People  nmke  their  flower-beds  in  the  spring  and  plant 
flowers  in  them.  All  winter  the  flowers  and  leaves  sloop, 
but  ID  the  spriug  they  wake  up  and  make  the  country 
beautifol. 

For  June  we  otfor  the  sweot-scented  clover,  which, 
however,  loses  much  of  its  sweetness  iu  couiiug  so  closely 
upoQ  the  home-goiog,  for  what  could  be  so  sweet  aud  de- 
sirable as  that,  after  almost  tcu  mouths'  absence  ? 

In  this  lovely  mouth  wo  have  the  budding  of  summer, 
the  early  ve^etabl bs,  the  chauge  from  houvy  clothing  to 
the  thin  textures  of  sammer,  the  roses,  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  the  hay  and  what  it  is  for,  animals  shedding 
their  Hhagg>-  coats,  the  juoltiug  uf  birds,  sheep  shearing, 
little  chickens,  the  shade  trees,  thundvr  storuis,  why  peo- 
ple go  to  the  seashore  or  monntaius,  aud  the  begiiinitig 
uf  vacation, 
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Id  oar  claim  vre  fonntl  the  cliitdreu  Anxious  for  tlio  two 
Auiumer  moullis  to  Im  written  up,  so  we  liad,  diiiiug 
tbe  fuw  (IftvK  after  (UtiiiiiniUidii,  ii  Bhort  Ktutly  of  Jaly 
and  Aagasl,  and  for  ttie  eud  "  Hummer,"  makiug  thesa 
lessoRt^  qiiito  ltd  full  as  the  other  months. 

At  tlio  rnd  of  thin  little  calendar  series,  we  tried  to  im- 
preas  that  each  and  all  doKerved  a  reKt,  sheltered  from  the 
rayg  of  the  summer  »uu,  nnd  so  thoy  were  pii;tnr«d  hur- 
rviog  away  in  the  directious  of  the  four  winds,  with  ample 
Innches  and  eTerythiog  done  for  their  comfort  nud  the 
liappy  prosiKJCta  of  a  mimmer  at  home. 

AKNA  BPEAUB  OOW, 
iHtirwJar  (n  tAe  SfinnaoUt  Hehiiol. 
Farihaull,  Minntt^ta. 


LIP-READING. 

TilXR  other  artfl,  lip-readiDg  han  few  foltowerti  who  renrh 
perfection.  I  remember  a  music  teacher  who  used  to  say 
that  everybody  could  learo  to  sing :  so  everybody  can 
learo  to  read  the  lips  to  some  extent.  Good  violiuists 
and  pianists  have  to  bej^u  very  young,  and  it  re<|uirtKl  a 
grant  deal  of  practice  to  reach  auy  degree  of  perfectiou. 
There  is  a  certaiu  doxibility  of  the  flogers  which  can  ouly 
be  attaiued  daring  ohildlinod.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
action  of  eye  and  brain  in  lip-randiag. 

Lip-readiug  with  the  deaf  muut  take  the  place  of  hear- 
iug  and  give  to  the  reader  tbo  ideas  of  the  apeatcer.  These 
id«as  are  received  by  Dormnl  children  through  the  ear 
without  BUT  effort.  They  6v«n  often  eatoh  what  is  said 
wh«n  but  half  listeDiog.  It  is  very  different  with  tb« 
deaf  child.  He  can  ouly  get  these  ideas  by  the  strictest 
attention.  Not  ouo  otomcut  may  bis  eyes  leave  the  lips 
of  the  spenkor  or  bis  mind  go  wandering;  else  he  wiU 
not  ouly  lose  what  is  said  dariug  this  time,  bat  It  is  very 
bard  to  get  the  thread  of  thought  again. 
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Lip-ren<1iug  sliould  bu  taught  side  by  side  witli  apeecl 
It  is  us  importaut  to  kuow  wUat  others  »&y  as  to  convey 
one's  owD  thoughts  iu  speech.  Whou  lip-roadiug  first 
bef^aii  to  receive  attentioD,  as  diHtinct  from  speeob,  some 
educators  believed  it  to  be  dauf^aroiis  to  iustr notion,  aud 
did  not  wish  to  bavu  it  eucouragod,  niaoh  less  taught. 
Others  snid  it  should  only  bo  nsod  with  private  pupils. 
OpiQiotiH  Iinvo  chaQged  since  theu.  Lip-readiUR  Iihk  tiot 
corrupted  the  recitntion  and  borue  the  other  evil  fruila 
which  wore  prophsgied.  The  moro  lip-roodiug  has  corns 
to  the  frout,  tho  more  have  signs  and  the  maQual  alpha- 
bet been  crovrdcd  to  the  baokground.  For  a  loug  titae  in 
GermaDj  the  maoual  alpliabet  waa  used  only  for  spelliDg 
proper  uouds.  Now  it  is  uot  evea  used  for  that.  It  is 
not  used  at  all.  Evod  in  tlio  societies  of  tbc  doaf,  whore 
signs  are  used,  tiugor-spcUiug  bus  uu  place.  It  is  coa- 
sidured  more  daiigeroua  to  speech  thttu  signs.  Like  signs, 
it  cuu  be  liuun  I>y  nianj,  but  act  at  so  great  a  diHtauce. 
lu  moat  ciLMca  writing  iti  preferable.  Tbo  tuachurtt  of 
Germany  hare  probably  done  more  to  eucouroge  lip- 
rewling  than  those  of  any  other  conntry.  The  certainty 
aud  rapidity  with  which  the  children  there  read  the  lips  is 
truly  wonderful: 

Por  tho  lip-rouder  bo  do  his  boat  there  must  be  a  good 
light.  The  liglit  should  be  directly  ou  the  fnc«  of  the 
speaker  uud  not  ao  high  ils  to  iiinke  Hhiidows  in  the 
mouth.  The  reader  i»  couKtantly  putting  together,  com-, 
pletiug  and  guea^iiug.  It  ia  »  ditUcult  task  at  best, 
and  when  only  the  outward  movemeuts  can  be  seen  it 
beooiues  next  to  impossible.  It  is  easier  to  read  if  the 
lips  of  the  speaker  are  a  little  higher  than  the  uyea  of  the 
reader. 

There  must  be  an  easy,  not  too  rapid,  articulation.  No 
penoD,  not  the  best  lip<reader  who  ever  lived,  cau  read 
the  lipM  of  Komu  people  who  do  what  the  deaf  call  "apeak 
small."     Where  there  is  uuthiug  to  read  uuthiug  cau  be 
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Voice  cannot  bo  seoD.  Any  teacher  of  speech 
lovs  that  he  oan  talk  to  n,  bearing  person  coming;  into 
his  cJaaBroom  iu  tbe  pi^sence  of  tlie  pupils  ami  tbey  not 
read  the  convoraation,  even  when  tlie  sitmu  i»  withto  their 
voeabolary.  Some  jwople  »poak  witli  scarcely  a  percepti- 
ble oiovement  of  the  lips;  olliens  part  the  teeth  just  the 
leaat  bit.  I  do  not  mean  (o  say  by  this  that  the  Gerraans 
believe  iu  mouthing.  The  normnl  Htndenta  (t^enchars  in 
training)  are  piirticnlarly  r.auttoneil  about  thi»  many 
times,  and  attention  itt  called  to  the  cases  in  whiuli  one 
wonid  be  mo6t  apt  to  do  so.  Someoftheseare:  Donotopen 
the  mouth  unnecessarily  wide  when  giving  <t  (ah);  the 
cornera  uf  th«  mouth  Hhouhl  nob  bo  drawn  backward  in  tt; 
the  lips  protruded  mure  than  in  common  xpeocb  with  u  (oo) ; 
the  nose  or  forehead  wrinkled  when  yiviu)*  n,  m,  ttg;  the 
Hhunlders  raised  a  little  with  h,  and  the  like.  It  woald 
be  no  more  detrinmntal  to  lip-reading  if  speech  vere  ac- 
compnnied  by  finger-fipelliug.  These  outward  signs  are 
jofit  as  necessary  to  a  reader  who  hae  become  acciistonied 
to  tliem.  After  rending  the  tips  of  a  teacher  who  mwa 
any  or  all  of  these  Kccom{)animentn  or  some  othera,  the 
papil  cannot  read  the  Hpa  of  a  persou  speaking  nnturatly. 
The  speech  of  every  individual  has  something  a  little 
different  and  pecniiar  in  the  articulation,  and  is  U>  the 
reader  tike  a  u<>w  dialeut  and  must  be  Tea<l  for  a  time  to 
become  familiar. 

Speech  must  be  reasonably  slow.  Very  few  deaf  per- 
RdQH,  even  among  t)it»u!  educated  by  the  most  approved 
method,  i^au  get  anything  from  a  lecture  intended  for 
hearing  people.  There  nre  too  many  elements  and  com- 
binations which  appear  alike,  and  in  rapid  or  even  in  or- 
dinary Hpet>oh  tliere  is  no  time  for  the  reader  to  decide 
which  it  mUKl  be  without  losing  a  part  of  what  follows. 
It  is  Dot  80  in  school  work  or  in  ordinary  conver- 
antioD-  0(M)d  lip-readors  havfi  told  me  that  when  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  they  like  to  keep  u  word  or  phrase 
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ivltflnd  nf  ttiH  Hpcakor  in  thought ;  timt  is,  tbiuk  the  word 
wliilu  it  in  btiiug  xpokun,  aud  not  linre  lo  tliiuk  it  aftor 
it  has  beeu  spoken.  Theu  if  there  ia  Die  least  break 
there  is  an  instnnt  to  tueud. 

Tlie  distancu  muBt  not  be  too  great.  Lip-readiug  re- 
qnireji  such  muutui  otTort  thiit  the  work  of  the  eye  should 
be  uR  eas,v  us  possible.  PupiU  often  think  that  bji'  com- 
JDg  very  near  to  the  teacher  tbejr  can  read  better.  This 
is  vrong.  They  cniiuot  get  conibiuatioos  uud  short 
pnusefl.  They  thiuk  it  is  uec«KKnry  to  ttee  each  elemeQt. 
They  must  learu  lo  read  combinations,  then  words,  and 
fiuuUy  clauses  and  sentences.  All  the  slight  ditTureaoeB 
of  positioD  in  oombiniitionK,  wlitoh  are  also  different  in 
individuals,  such  as  are  noted  Viy  Dr.  Gutzman.of  Borliu,* 
eamiol  be  noticed  iu  lip-reading.  Two,  three,  or  eren 
lour  yards  is  n  good  distance.  It  dopeuds  on  the  eye< 
sight  of  the  reader,  but  being  too  close  is  a  disadvantage. 
It  prereutfi  seeiug  whole!;. 

To  do  good  lip-reudiug  good  eyeaight  is  required. 
There  are  then  fire  requisites,  the  absence  of  any  one  of 
vrhich  may  prevent  or  at  least  seriously  impede  Hp-read- 
iog.  I  WHS  told  by  u  teaoher  in  Germany,  who  taught 
with  Hill  iu  Weisseofels,  that  many  of  Hill's  pupils  could 
read  his  lips  from  no  upper-story  wiudow  while  he  was 
talking  to  a  visitor  on  the  doorstep  below.  A  child  who 
bocomoa  a  good  Up-re»der  has  u  peculiar  gift  for  it,  just 
08  most  a  person  to  beoorae  u  good  musician.  We  often 
notice  in  classes  where  all  the  members  have  had  the  same 
iuBtractiou  from  the  bvgiuniiig  that  there  are  some  good 
lip-readers  and  some  very  poor  odob.  I  hero  mean 
among  the  cougenitally  deaf.  Oflou  the  child  not  so 
good  iu  other  work,  whose  general  comprehension  is 
below  the  average,  is  able  to  repeat  anything  the  teacher 
may  ask,  but  not  to  answer  it.  Others  if  they  could  but 
read  the  question  would  know  the  answer.     This  goes  to 
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■bow    tbat  the  nbility  to  read  tlie  lip«    well  re(|nirefi  n 
ttpeciat  gift. 

Now,  lot  OB  look  at  what  in  uur  svkoole  mnj  be  called 
hindrAQces  to  Hp-ronding.  Pcrfecticm  catinot  bo  acquired 
withoDt  mni'h  practice.  Make  the  pupil  Bee  that  uot  to 
apeak  is  hiu  own  digfti]vaut»g«.  His  waut«  bein^  stipptled 
only  CD  condition  of  gpo«ch  and  lip-roadiog,  his  requests 
grant«d  oaty  od  the  same  oooditioD,  no  ]>rivilo({os  full  to 
hi9  slinre.  All  tliis  soon  convitmes  liim  tlinl  he  is  getting 
the  abort«Ht  end  of  the  bnnfaiu,  aad  epurs  him  on  to  put 
forth  tlie  best  that  is  iu  him.  A  little  praise  wheu  a  puor 
Up-roader  gots  what  is  ^vcn,  a  little  rivalry  eaue«d  by 
giriug  tUe  poor  render  the  tirat  cbanoe  aud  then  pruTiog 
to  him  that  it  cau  be  done  by  others,  and  a  ^-tent  deal  of 
practice  iu  speech  beforo  or  without  the  mirror,  are  valu- 
able aids  to  lip-readiug.  I  ofteu  uotice  ouo  of  uiy  pupila 
inatruuliiig  another  what  to  say  ou  oortaiu  uccaaioun,  and 
how  to  ask.     To  do  tbis  tliey  inaat  rend  eacb  other's  lips. 

Being  in  a  coinbiaed-svHtem  school  ]  do  not  say  tliat  my 
pupiln  do  not  uae  si^ua  in  the  nohoolroom.  I  try  in  every 
way  not  to  have  them  do  so.  I  uev«r  use  any  mywlf. 
In  the  cose  before  ntnted,  however,  it  becomes  necus^ry 
(or  the  tirst  child  t»  rend  tho  lips  of  l\\a  second  even  if 
tbo  reqtietd  in  Unit  made  in  Hignrt.  The  teneher  has  com* 
pletc  control  of  tlio  Mitiuitinn  while  in  the  xehfiolioom. 
Yea,  bnt  vAoa,  chilJreu  ure  there  only  live  huiim !  I  be- 
Uove  tbe  persons  in  charge  of  the  children  out  of  sehoul 
tioors  ill  onr  school  do  aat!  Kpetjcii  nitli  them  to  some  ex- 
tent, more  with  the  older  than  tlie  younger  children.  Right 
horM  lies  one  of  our  greatest  drawbacks.  Tbey  do  not 
know  tbe  vocabnlary  of  thechildren  in  the  primary  clasaes. 
They  use  speeeli  far  Iwyond  the  chihl,  who  of  conrsodoes 
not  comprehend  it,  and  then  sigim  uru  UHed.  But  jnst  nt 
tbiti  Htage  it  is  most  imi>ortunt  to  use  speech  and  to  form 
habita  of  lip-ruadiun.  Tho  wonlsthey  know  they  should 
use  and  see  others  asing,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
langaoge. 
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Still,   I  kIiouIiI  rntlier  lit 


otber    persons 
signs  thnii  the 


teacliem 
uiT    piipila  iiHB 


tlic  mtiDital 
couiitig   ill   cootitct    with 
manunl  alplialiAt.  npuDing  tlio  nouDS  anil 
the  Terhs  in    the  way  signs   Hru    nsoil.      Deaf    chilitreu 
need  no  extra  pnictice  in  Bpulling.     The  writtcu  form  nn 
the  appc-jtriLDCe  ottthclips  lire  to  Uiem  tlie  word.     M&an 
spelliug  is  passing  in  oiiracbonf ;  the  younger  pupils  hit' 
very  little  practice  anrl  do  not  mad   iis  readilr  as  pupi 
formerlj"  did.     If  given    slow  mioiigh  for  tlieiu  to  get, 
tftkes  KH  mm-h  timi>  ns  writing,  whieli  remftius  ;  ihoy  Cl 
funs  the  whole  suuteuce,  aud  we  do  not   generally  omit  in~ 
writing.     Let  us  have  the  siguK  if  we  mn^t,  bnt  let  nshavG 
vritiog  with  them  Hud  crowd  the  mnnnnl  KpelHng  out 
tlie  worh. 

lu  my  opinion  ton  mm^h  time  may  Im  spent  in  the  fit 
half  ye»r  in  the  drill-work  on  single  souude.     A  list  ol 
them  is  gone  overonco  or  twice  n  day.     If  nil  or  nearil^H 
hII  the  conBOUftnts  are  tmiglit  before  nny  vowols  are  givon^^ 
this  is  the  only  way,  ns*  tlmre  are  eoiuparatively  few  pos- 
Hible  eombinations  of  eonsonantfi.     When  threu  or  foi^f 
conAouftDtA  hare  been  giren,  a  vowel  will  make  mnch  more 
drill-work.     A.S  sooD  as  a  sound  Las  boou  given  iu  coiD'- 
biaatioD,  it  is  not  necessary  to  practice  it  any  more  singly. 
It  is  not  80  used  in  speech.  ^H 

Vary  these  exercised  by  sitting  before  the  wall-mirro^* 
with  a  pupil  on  each  side.  Let  one  give  from  your  lips 
(in  moderate  successioa,  given  but  unco)  all  he  knows  at 
first,  selecting;  um  tlie  uumbur  grows.  When  he  fails  let 
the  other  take  it  up.  If  a  pupil  gives  tbem  all  he  is  allowed 
to  take  Ilia  seat  and  is  given  a  book,  a  picture,  n  game,  or 
Komothing  cIkc  an  a  reward.  Let  the  class  sit  in  the  cir* 
cle  and  the  teacher  give  combiuatious ;  tbey  repeating 
singly  or  in  concert.  Let  them  stand  and  pass  up.  This 
is  a  better  exercise  when  they  have  advanced  to  wonls. 
Lot  (he,pupil  write  after  he  Iiom  spoken,  always  reqniring 
all  to  look  every  time  the  teacher  speaks.     Begin  while  in 
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combiualious  to  allow  pupils  to  correct  each  otheir.  Oire 
tbosti  cotobiDatioas,  words,  aad  phraHen  which  are  much 

Lalilca  io  saccdHsinn,  and  let  the  pupil  repeat  them  iu  the 

^tome  order : 

/  iron,  I  run:  Motidny,  iiituldy,  momy.  Give  a.  word 
and  let  the  pupil  use  it  in  a  aouteuee  or  perform  the  act. 
These  make  a  chaof^o  and  still  furuish  drilKwork. 

A  great  liolp  ip  drill  ou  syllables  when  ii  new  word  is 
given.  tnsiHt  nn  the  loug  vowels  heiog  held  their  proper 
duratioD  and  tbot  the  short  vowels  are  not  dragged.    The 

>roweJs  are  the  carriers  o(  speech.  Ou  them  solely  de- 
pends tbo  iatelligibility  of  speech.  Most  children  got 
this  readily  by  usiog  the  haud  iu  oorrespocdiug  moTe- 
leDta.     Much  of  the  drill  work  at  this  stage  may  be  dooe 

^io  concert.  It  may  be  uecossary  when  giviog  a  new  word 
or  pknisfl  to  exaggurato  tbo  movomuuts  of  tho  organs  of 
speecb.  Ererythiog  tbnt  lias  been  taught  and  is  known 
to  the  pupils  nhould  Iw  spoken  by  tbe  teacher  in  the  most 
natural  way  possible.  This  should  ulso  t>e  true  uf  the 
drill-work  wUicb  immediately  follows  uuy  now  words. 

Pupils  should  be  made  self-i'cliaut.  AVbeoever  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  tho  temptation  to  copy  should  not  be 
plucod  iu  their  way.  For  thiti  remton  a  rapid  onil  repett- 
tioo  of  their  vocabulary  is  prefemble  to  writiug.  Much 
more,  yes,  two  or  three  times  as  much  ground  can  becov- 
ered  orally  as  in  writing,  and  il  gives  just  twice  tbe 
amount  of  lip-reading.     Tbls  brings  ns  to  another  of  the 

'most  effective  practices  for  lip-reading  — reading  each 
other's  lips.  F'rom  tbe  very  beginning,  when  single  ele- 
ments  or  combinations    are    given,    every  other   pupil 

■  should  always  look  lU  the  pupil  wbo  is  speaking.  Iu 
Ibis  way  they  become  nccustomed  to  reading  the  lips  of 
different  people  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Iu  our  weatoru  schools,  where  the  oral  work  is  com* 
parattvely  uew,  and  only  a  part  of  tbe  hoIkhiI  is  oral, 
pupils  do  not  get  much  practice  in  lip-reading.     Id  the 
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Gerniaii  scIiooIh,  whure  tho  priiici|ml  or  siipenntei? 
tftkeit  each  class  tor  at  least  i\u  hour  vxary  w«ek,  and 
where  the  Hupervisors  all  tnlk  to  the  cbildreu,  thuy  huve 
much  more  practice  witli  different  people.  T  will  voular« 
the  tilutcmcut  tliut  in  manii'of  diii*i«c-,1iooIh  the  pupils  have 
aa  good  as  uo  practice  m  reading  iXm  Ups  outwide  of  the 
schoolrooo). 

WlieDtlmKeiLtHwillprtrmit.italsoaidalip-readiog  tofaavi 
the  pupiU  rutatu.  Hilvo  them  sit  in  one  place  for  a  we«k. 
Every  Mouday  moruiug  perhapti  change  one  from  the  left 
side  to  the  right.  In  this  way  every  child  haa  a  chance 
to  see  the  teacher's  lips  from  each  side  and  from  direcllj^j 
in  front.  The  pupils  when  Kpenking  should  sit  pai'iUl^^| 
with  the  desk  and  not  turn  the  head.  The  teacher  should 
do  the  same. 

The  teacher  should  be  carefol  Dot  to  repeat  any  tnore 
tbnn  let  absolutely  uecessary.  If  the  teacher  habitually 
repeats,  the  pupil  will  uot  give  hiH  heat  attention  till  the 
aeoond  or  thirrl  speaking.  Call  their  atteutiou  tu  the  fact 
that  hearing  people  donot  say  n  thing  over  and  over  two  or 
thre«!  timea.  If  thoy  wiuh  to  be  like  them  they  luiist  read 
the  tirst  time.  Only  seldom  is  the  end  reached  by  ro- 
peating  a  thing  more  than  twice.  Tho  child  becomes 
eoafused,  hiut  bia  mind  Hxed  on  what  he  supposes  was 
said,  does  uot  see  the  difFereiice  in  the  articnhition,  aad 
will  generally  repeat  what  h«  road  the  first  time.  If 
another  pen<on  tella  him  the  same  thing  ho  will  often  read 
correctly. 

A  too  ready  nse  of  writing  in  the  same  way  is  a  hin- 
drance to  lip-readiog.  Wo  often  foel  that  valuable  time 
is  lost  by  having  piipiln  repeat,  or  by  giving  another 
8cut«uce  to  lead  np  to  the  one  not  uudei-stood,  but  whoa 
we  realize  that  Up-roadiug  is  every  bit  aa  important  oa 
speech  w«  know  that  it  is  time  well  spent.  If  the  pupil 
knows  that  the  teacher  will  write  iu  ciuw  he  doea  not 
nudursLuud  the  second  speaking,  there  art>  many  who  will 
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&ot  put  fortli  their  best  effort.  A  poor  lip-rcmlor  i»  some- 
tioiue  aided  by  repuutin^'  before  tbv  mirror  Lis  iDtvrpretn- 
tiou.  Tbuo  wbou  tbo  tMutcucu  is  ^tveu  a^aiu  be  is  quite 
apt  to  notice  tbe  difference. 

Director  Waltber.  of  Rerlio,  ssjs: 

"  Notwitbalautliug  tbt--  unsattsfaotorj  way  lq  wbicb  lip- 
reikdiog  as  a  means  of  iDterpretaliou  of  spcecb  results,  nud 
(rum  tiie  very  uatiire  of  tbe  case  must  resnlt,  (or  nil  tbat 
ibe  ability  »fforils  tbe  deaf  a  comparatiTcW  nipid  and 
cuuvomeot  metbotl  of  obtainit)};  tb»  tbougbtd  of  ulbere. 
Lip-reading  carried  on  witb  a  correct  aoderstaDdiDg,  and 
prt^p^ftsiDg  regularly  aiid  slowly,  offers  tbe  deaf  a  happy 
vabstftute  for  tbo  »eD5o  of  hcnriog.  It  mar  indeed  be 
counted  a  triuiupb  iu  tluaf-uiute  edncation  tbat  the  most 
of  these  UDfortutiates  do,  witb  their  iucreasiug  knowledge 
of  lauguage,  attaiu  an  nstonisbiog  degree  of  perfection  ia 
Up-roadJDg. 

AONES  STEIN  KE, 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OK  PICTCRES.*— IL 

9TBftE00B&PBs  are  improvements  upon  the  old-fuabiuued 
st«r«OHCopic  pictures.  Thoy  are  original  photographs 
taken  by  the  moitt  improred  motbodti,  and,  wbeu  viewed 
through  the  stereoscope,  present  a  wonderful  effect. 
Ordinary  pictures  represeut  objects  to  tbe  eye ;  bat  the 
sroograph  reprodncCH  them.  Common  flat  pictures  are 
ladled  as  artiBcial  rept'eseutatioud  of  uutnre,  while  the 
atereograpb  is  studied  as  nature.  Tbo  stereograph  re- 
reals  to  the  eye,  iu  light  and  shade,  all  that  it  could  sue 
■if  actually  iu  the  plact-  of  the  camera.  Tbe  view  is  so 
realiatic  thai  I  have  several  times  taken  hearing  children 
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ni)awur(<x,  while  iilmorbe*!  iu  Ktudyiui;  a  buautiful  dceue, 
autl  liaU  thorn  mach  out  lo  pluck  »  tlowur  ulion  told  to  do 
so.  For  Imadreds  of  years  gront  skill  8Dd  onorgy  Lave 
boon  proployed  in  the  nttenipt  to  prodnee  the  effect  of  n 
thinl  dimenttiou.  The  ey&  cau  ba  tdightly  deceived  by 
an  ordiunry  picture,  bat  the  full  effect  i»  uerer  produced 
except  by  tho  storoograpb.  If  you  doubt  this  juBt  study 
&  stereograph  witliout  the  glnss.  You  get  the  distnooo 
and  porspeotiveof  an  ordiniiry  ptotnre.  Apply  the  glasa 
aud  you  are  startled  by  the  reality.  You  are  uot  really 
looking  at  a  picture;  there  in  uo  frame;  tbo  scene  is 
bounded  ouly  by  the  tIbuoI  honzou.  You  cao  see  as  far 
and  as  clearly  as  your  eyes  will  permit.  The  sceue  is  as 
lai^e  as  all  Dut<of-doorH ;  ererythiag  is  of  life-size  and  of 
perfect  form.  Thiri  wonderful  reproduction  of  nature 
offers  tho  ouly  Kabstitutii  for  traTel. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  had  one  of  the  largeafc 
libraritis  of  stereographs,  says  of  them  :  "  The  first  effeot 
of  lookiug  at  a  good  photograph  through  the  stereoecopB 
is  a  surprise,  such  as  no  painting  ever  produced.  The 
mind  feels  itw  way  into  the  very  depths  of  the  pictara. 
The  craggy  brunches  of  a  tree  itt  the  foreground  rnn 
out  at  us  OS  if  they  would  scratch  our  eyes  out.  The 
elbow  of  a  figure  stands  forth  so  as  to  make  ns  almost 
uncomfortable.  Then  there  is  surh  a  friglitfnl  amount  of 
detail,  that  wh  have  tiiv  sami*  HeUHt*  of  iutinite  complexity 
which  nature  givee  us.  A  painter  shows  us  masses;  the 
stereoscopic  figure  spares  us  nothing ;  all  must  be  there — 
every  stick,  Ktraw.  Kcrntch — as  faithfully  a.<<  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter'H  or  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  ever- 
moving  stillness  of  Niagara.  The  suu  is  no  resiM-uter  of 
persons  or  things. 

"This  is  one  indnite  oliarm  of  the  photographic  delinea- 
tion. Tlieoretically,  a  perfect  phuU^raph  is  absolutely 
iuexhauslible.  Iu  a  picture  yon  cau  find  nuthiug  which 
the  oitist  has  not  seen  bi^fore  you ;  but  iu  a  perfect  photo^ 
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giKpli  tfaero  will  be  as  maor  beauties  lurking  uuobeerred 

KS  Ifaere   are  flowers  tliat  hlasli  uuge«it  in  the  (oreet  aod 

meadoira.     It  is  n  mii^kc  to  suppose  one  koows  a  stereo- 

>ie  picture  when  ke  has  studied  it  a  hnDdrad  tinee 

tha  aid  of  the  beet  of  oiu  coiumoD  iastrameDts." 

6j  Ibe  kiDdoeiiS  of  L'od«rwood  A  L'aderwood,  of  New 

York,  we  have  bad  the  oso  of  about  two  tbousaud  choice 

areographs  for  the  parpoM  of  conductiog  oar  experi- 

ifiots.    One  of  the  chief  usee  of  these  is  in  the  stad,v  of 

tphy.     £Ach  pupil  \»  giveo  au   improved  alumionm 

>pe.     The    teacher  plucks  a  Btei-eof;raph  iu  the 

.  scope  and  places  another  behind  it,  removing  the  front 

(orsograph  aod  placing  it  iu  the  next  stereoscope,     ^oon 

each  pupil   haa  a  stureogmph,  and   as  the  teacher  walk« 

Lttiout;  the  aislee  repUoiog  and  reoiuviu^  tlieui,  the  eceuee 

[jphauge  without  the  neceeeity  of  the  children  tnkiog  their 

from  the  hooiht  of  the  itcopes,  thus  avoiding  the 

train  otherwise  cauHcd  bribe  coDBtoot  readjustinent  of 

^Ihe  eves. 

The  class  am  supposed  to  have  completed  the  study 
and  location  of  the  objecta  on  the  school  ground,  in  the 
school  district,  the  couotr,  and  possibly  the  State.  Tha 
primary  leasous  in  lunp^lrawiag  and  moulding  have  been 
lasttirud.  Now  cornea  the  ntereogrnph,  like  .some  fairy 
laeen.  extending  iVvs^  limitutious  of  the  study  of  objects 
itil  the  whole  worM  is  reprodncetl  to  their  visioD. 
If  the  leaaon  is  about  moantaiuB,  the  teacher  gires  the 
prulimiuary  infortuatiou,  and  calk  utteotioD  to  partlcalars 
to  be  observeil.  The  stereographs  are  so  assorted  that 
the  claa«  are  approaching  a  diatant  range  of  moantaina. 
They  [wsa  over  stretches  of  prairie,  through  green  valleys, 
by  moving  rivers,  ncross  wooded  hllU.  until  at  hu4  Ibey 
iBacb  ■  village  at  tho  foot  of  a  particular  moantain.  As- 
ceudit^  they  note  the  chang»'  iu  the  flora  and  the  fauna, 
»lady  the  gorges,  ratioos,  waterfalls,  tunnels,  and  cUlEt. 
They  !ttop  by  the  ruahing  brook  to  see  the  village  thron|^ 
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tliB  clouds  below.  Tbey  meet  [larliHS  at  ailventnrers 
eliinbiog  tLo  stoop  lodyos,  aud  goiLg  witli  tboiu  over  tlie 
deep  crorices  iu  tho  snow  nnd  ice,  Iboy  nt  Inat  iimt^b  tbe 
Rummit.  Here  th«y  yet  n  view  of  the  snrronnding  vnlloys 
Rtu)  tbr>  iKiigli boring  mountnins.  Theu  begins  the  dosceiit ; 
nfter  whicb  foIInwH  a.  gonernl  discnssioti  ou  monntaius. 
Tbt9  ia  re[>efltect  for  tbe  next  Icbsod  aat)  the  ola&&  write  a 
description  of  A  tripto  the  uiountatDS.  This  general  coDcep- 
tioD  of  mountnins  in  followed  by  u  study  of  the  detaUe  of 
OAcb  parttcnlur  stereograph.  LikowiHO  thoy  utudy  glaciors. 
explore  tlie  valleys,  follow  rivers  to  the  sea,  eto.  In  a 
similar  nmniH^r  thi>y  joiiriiey  through  tbe  different  coun- 
tries, keui'iug  their  bcariugK  by  niean^  of  a  map.  Aft«r 
they  gel  u  general  idea  of  the  connlry  they  bugiu  to  in- 
vestigate the  cities.  tht>  farms,  the  iiiiues,  and  the  fuctorie«, 
and  study  tlio  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  people. 

Googniphy  «au  be  maisterod  only  by  iitndy  and  travel. 
Common  illuHtrntiona  are  of  great  vuluo  iu  uimplifyiug 
tbe  text  and  giving  clear  and  exact  ideas,  but  the  stereo- 
ginph  offers  the  only  sabstitnte  for  travel.  Ordinary 
pictnres  are  of  importance  in  secnring  a  more  definite 
idiMi  of  a  mountain  ;  but  invariably  tbu  ehildruu  aru  snr- 
prised  wbeu  they  see  the  real  thing,  uuleaa  they  have  had 
tbe  proper  training  with  tho  stereograph. 

Each  te.iHon  in  preceded  by  a  short  talk  or  lecture,  snch 
as  you  would  give  tbe  clasH  before  goiug  on  the  journey. 
Tbe  stereographs  are  studied  as  though  tbe  class  were 
standing  ta  the  camera's  place,  asking  questions  and  re- 
ceiving anawers,  comment!^,  and  explanatioua  cancemiog 
the  topics  of  interest.  The  purputie  of  this  method  ia  to 
let  the  class  study  the  scene  tbemselves;  the  teacher  ask- 
ing fen-  rpiestionK  un1e.ss  they  are  confused.  This  is  the 
laboriiiory  method  ;  thu  pnpitK  mnal  use  their  own  eyes, 
ask  their  own  questions,  and,  where  possible,  6nd  tlimr 
own  inforfnation.  Furllicr  than  lhi»,  occasional  tudivid- 
nal  BssiHtaoee  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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By  thtM  means  tbe  pjramids  are  brought  into  tliu 
Bchoolroom.  The  pupils  explore  tho  i«e  fields  of  tin-  fro/.ou 
north  and  pouetnitd  tbo  juuj^tua  of  tbe  scorchiii};;  tropi(.-tj. 
The  teavher  loads  Ihtiu  throagh  all  tlio  wumlerrt  of  Kurnpe 
ond  the  mysleries  of  Ihe  Orieul.  They  visit  tuiulm  ami 
CUODtiiaeiitii,  galleries  and  imicwuiua  ;  tliey  ittmly  tho  art 
Bod  architectnre  of  the  different  nations  and  the  ruins  of 
fallen  moiiiirchins.  They  nHsociibto  with  people  of  nil 
races,  uutiuuK,  mul  ouuii|iHtioiiK,  while  at  homo  nnd  whilo 
at  work.  They  8ee  all  thai  rdtuuius  of  the  pnni,  ull  there 
is  of  the  prenetit  This  lifts  their  miuds  from  iustitatiou 
gosHtp  and  broadens  their  views,  from  which  they  form 
good,  sound  coiii-luBiomt. 

I  wish  no  rcudor  to  criticise  this  method  without  first 
examiuiug  u  set  of  stereographs  entitled  "A  Journey 
Through  the  Holy  Laud."  accompauied  by  Dr.  J.  L.  liurl- 
hurt's  guide  book.*  Then,  and  then  ooly,  can  the  educa*. 
ttonal  valuH  of  sterengraphtt  be  rnalixed. 

A  meth<id  tti  a  system  of  presenting  material  to  the  oiiud 
BO  that  it  will  be  acquired  with  greater  accuracy,  with 
less  effort,  and  in  loss  time,  and  simultaneously  produce 
greater  and  broadnr  mental  development.  Thu  surplus  of 
time  and  energy  van  be  employed  in  fnrther  strungtUon- 
ing  and  developing  the  mind.  lu  other  woitls,  the  best 
method  in  the  most  economic  means  of  ncnomplishing  an 
object  in  nieutul  developmeiit.  Anything  deviating  from 
this  is  extravagance  and  waste,  whulher  it  be  iu  the  tack 
of  method  or  in  thtj  nbuue  of  method.  The  abuse  is  where 
thi>  moans  are  miutnken  for  tho  object  and  the  piipilH  are 
utretchwl  or  chopped  oflf  to  fit  the  educational  cradle. 
Every  teacher  shoold  stretch  tlie  methods  so  as  to  make 
ibem  of  the  most  service  to  each  child,  remembering  hIho 
tlufct  mental  development  is  more  important  than  iutellee- 
toal  cramming. 
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TUe  iuoMt  Herioua  |>rob1«[ii  iti  tlie  eJitraliou  of  tlit;  Avtd 
ift  tlie  tea«liiDg  of  English.  The  vnriouR  aod  Doique 
luelliods  eiDplojed  ia  the  lower  grailuH  soon  wear  out,  aod 
tbe  older  popilfi  are  left  to  gruiXf  lu  (■oufufiion.  So  uucU 
time  U  £p«at  apoo  word  cvAmmiug  aud  seut^oce  builditig 
tbat  tlie  Ijigboat  aud  noblest  fnculties  of  tbe  mind  itro  «pt 
to  be  left  ulmoat  audeveloped,  verbal  taehiory  often  sur- 
vivinj!  at  the  f'Xpuutiu  of  ituHgiuutiua  uud  tbuu(*bt ;  that 
in,  wordH  arti  rt^iiu' ui bured  without  tho  retetiliou  of  ideas 
and  Ibe  derelopmeut  of  the  tniod.  Tbe  attention  is  so 
focaHe<l  OQ  suutenceR  that  a  paraf^raph  i><  nerer  seen  aa  a 
whole.  >*o  litermrr  apprec-ialiou  is  developed,  uo  use  of 
good  aod  forcefal  Engliiib  is  attained.  Most  teachers  are 
Iiorritied  aven  at  tbe  attempt  to  accompU&b  this.  Sod- 
tODoo  buildiDg  is  very  oBSOotial ;  but  cannot  somctbiog  bo 
done  to  develop  iutaginatiou,  Btreugtheu  thought,  aud 
produce  a  clear  aud  forcible  literary  style?  Year  after 
year  the  children  are  kept  at  journal  writing.  Thctr 
minds  are  narrowed  dowu  to  thu  frivoluiiu  details  of  daily 
life  and  iuKtitutiou  goafiip.  The  oaly  menus  of  progresH 
is  the  t'orrectiou  of  errors,  which  nlone  is  slow  and  un> 
saliafnctory.  Journal  work  in  an  ttxcelluot  drill ;  tho 
cliildreo  mnttt  Icaru  to  expri;tt.H  daily  uccurruin-'cK  aud  ilaily 
wuutn;  but  how  cuu  the  abuse  of  it  be  avoided  and  sous- 
thing  be  introduced  to  uplift  their  miuds  and  develop 
neglected  faculties? 

In  gs"g>^phy  the  rftcreogniph  wan  introduced  as  the 
•dudy  of  objucts  becauii-  uxhaurtttid  ;  likewiae  iu  teiiuhing 
Engliith  the  stereograph  can  be  used  as  the  piiiuary  *)•%• 
terns  ducliuu,  and  it  offers  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  abovu  couditiuuH.  The  system  einpli>yed  does  not 
propose  to  overthrow  existing  methods,  but  to  ]>reveQt 
Ibeir  ubuMi  and,  witliout  iuterferiug  with  tbwir  good  re- 
salts,  atH^'ouiplish  imporlaut  objeuts  which  they  do  not 
attempt. 

tljeta  uf  iftereugraphii  are  arranged  to  suit  the  pupils  of 
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tbe  diSereat  grades  from  tbe  fourth  up.  Bach  set  coo- 
lainti  about  <iua  hundred  suttiifis,  iintl  in  dividcMl  inti)  groiip» 
of  frou  ten  Ut  ivmuiy  sturco<ji'u|ihs  possu^tiiD^  u  siiuilurily. 
The  groups,  however,  differ  iu  the  uature  uf  the  sceues. 
A  stereograph  is  injected  from  each  gronp,  nod  about  t«u 
or  twelve  model  Htorict^  are  wriklou  couceriiitig  it  iu  n  pro- 
gretiiure  ord«r,  begianiug  with  the  simple  enuineratiuu  of 
objects  and  emliug  with  ft  short  ima^iuutive  story.  The 
models  of  these  groups  differ  in  styles  of  uarratioo,  con- 
Tersation,  descrjplion,  eiposition,  etc.  The  model  .ttereo- 
graph  is  exhibited  nud  the  model  storv  is  written  ou  the 
board,  oxplaiued,  vopiod,  aiid  ltiiLrii(>«l,  ue  thti  teacher  sees 
fit.  Kacli  pupil  is  giveu  a  different  scone  from  the  same 
group.  The  lesson  is  erased  utid  the  class  nttetapt  to 
ooostruct  storioB  of  their  own  Komewhat  similar  lo  the 
model.  It  is  impossible  to  rewrite  the  model  story,  be- 
cause il  will  oat  Qt  their  scenes.  They  must  learn  in  the 
uatoral  way;  that  ia,  by  iiuilaliou,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  muftt  avoid  the  abrnte  of  verba)  memory.  There  la 
liu  ever  present  ideal  slightly  beyond  their  reach,  for  a» 
soon  as  one  i»  accomplished  there  is  a  new  and  higher 
ideal  to  achieve. 

The  Bt^rcograph  offers  material  for  thonght;  the  model 
Stories  gnJde  that  thonght  by  suggestion  and  supply  a 
Iramowork  for  language  coustraction.  Sew  vords  and 
idioms  are  introdnced  and  the  old  on«8  repeated.  A  para- 
graph it!  allowed  for  eiich  central  figare  in  the  isceue  aod 
UB  additioDAl  one  (or  genera)  conclusions.  Each  lesson 
it)  a  model  within  the  pupild'  auderstaudiog,  bat  slightly 
heyoud  hit)  powers  of  ext^utioa.  When  one  model  is 
moAlered  another  is  given  and  step  by  step  the  cla&K  pro- 
gress until  they  r«u.i;L  ix  model  wlilub  seems  to  bu  thuir 
limit.  Then  Ihey  abandon  thiit  group  uuJ  hogiu  ou  tho 
next.  Etu:h  pupU  U  given  the  same  stereograph  until  he 
bsoomes  familiar  with  ull  uf  the  objects  therein  or  until 
3ie  tirev  of  it.     Then  have  him  exchange  with  another 
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pupil.  It  it(  {lOHsible  in  this  wfi,r  tn  hiiTU  unch  cbiltl  com- 
pIbLq  uTury  atort^ograpli  in  cacli  group. 

Ideas  precede  expr«MHian ;  otlierwise  verbnl  memory 
protlomi Dates  and  edacntion  is  crippled.  The  teachor 
miiHt  control  chukws  which  will  produce  thoughts  in  the 
pupils'  niiud.  Tliese  thoughts  are  followed  by  expression, 
the  qiinlit^  of  which  depetndii  opou  choice  and  select  read- 
iDg  iind  coiitiiiniil  priictice  iu  writing.  A  gond,  !orc«fal, 
and  correct  une  of  English  can  be  Required  oulj  b_v  the 
use  of  both  reiLdiDg  nnd  writing.  The  child  loitrQS  by 
imitntion.  It  is  neceRsary,  first,  to  become  fAmilinr  with 
whtit  iH  to  b(»  iinitnted,  and  then  to  do  it.  The  pupils  niutit 
learn  English  as  it  is  written  in  order  to  rend  coinniou 
English  understfindinglj  and  become  independeut  in  the 
senrt'h  for  knowledge ;  otherwise  they  are  lost  in  whirlpools 
of  confusion  when  attompting  to  road  n  simple  book.  As 
the  class  progress  under  this  method  they  become  more 
proHcient  in  retiding  becnnae  it  \h  ueceRfiary  to  master  the 
models,  which  aro  arranged  in  progrensive  order.  Their 
ability  to  uuderstaud  English  expnude  as  the  models  en- 
largo. 

It  is  also  very  essential  to  becom*  fnmiliar  with  English 
116  it  is  spoken.  For  this  purpose  miiuy  of  the  groups  are 
accompanied  by  model  stories  prepared  id  coQTersatioDid 
atyle.    The  diflforent  people  iu  the  seeneB  are  talking. 

When  thu  child  has  hiu  head  in  tho  hood  of  the  scope 
intently  gazing  ut  the  lifelike  scene,  idoaH  ore  crowding 
upon  ideas  in  hia  little  mind.  He  becomes  entliu)tia»tic 
in  his  attempt  to  express  these  thoughts,  and  wutconies 
uny  aid  with  !he  gruiilcst  pleasure,  This  interest  and 
enthasiusm,  together  with  Iho  advantnge  of  the  model 
stories,  will  make  strouger.  dL^epur,  and  more  lasting  im- 
pTeflsions  than  any  haphazard  plan  now  in  use  iu  the 
higher  graden.  The  power  of  expression  iu  the  nxe  of 
written  and  cuuvei'satiounl  language,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand plain  English  and  a|}preciate  simple  literature,  will 
be  marked  by  unparalleled  improvement. 


Tlie  Eihu'jtlionitl  Valne  of  PicUtret. 

Id  some  schools  tliu  ttirstem  of  word  nmmiuiug  is  piwliwl 
to  sacli  ao  extent  tbiU  many  faciiltiot  of  the  raiDdftreacig- 
tocted,  abosed,  or  entirely  crus)it;d.  •Initl  where  to  draw 
tiie  lioe  between  the  teaching  of  EugUsh  ami  the  develop- 
maoi  of  the  mental  facalties  in  a  problem  that  detierreit 
tbe  grarest  consideratiim.  If  one  is  piirgQed  tuo  far  tba 
otber  ninst  suffer.  Engliab  ih  the  mottt  eiuteDtial  Ktnd/; 
but  just  bow  far  can  we  allow  it  to  fioumh  at  tbe  expenne 
of  tbe  intellectual  facoUies  ?  It  is  true,  to  a  certnio  p«>int 
Ea^ub  amists  tbe  derelopment  of  tbe  facoltiee,  but  it 
oanoot  aid  tbetn  when  they  are  oegleotad  and  abmed. 

Tbe  lack  of  imagination  iKconKtdf^rnd  bynrnof  anlhorj- 
tiee  as  a  peeoliaritj  conmon  to  tbv  deaf.  Otbeni,  in 
their  eagerness  to  press  a  Mvsre  sjrBtom  of  word  eram- 
nung,  sl^t  it  or  nrgne  that  it  it  oowortby  of   atteotioa. 

Tbefs  an  two  kinds  of  itns^iistion.  aaricular  and  vis- 
osL  Ooe  or  tbe  other  osoally  predominates  in  eT«rr 
niftd.  but  both  ate  present  Almost  iaTarisMy  tbe  ri»- 
(isl  is  greatij  in  exeeas.  With  the  deaf  ooljr  the  vissal 
insginstioD  can  be  dsreloped,  but  thia,  like  sight,  is  ooJ; 
lalSftlifisd  and  made  more  seoutiTe  by  drafnnss  The 
JayelopBfteBt  of  *  good  ia^oation  is  one  of  the  most 
sawntisl  {eal«ns  of  edneatiou.  LtULe  that  is  impottaoi 
in  this  world  is  accomplished  wttkoot  a  well  trained  in> 
agiaatire  mind  behind  it  If  ne^ecied,  it  will  becooM 
distorted  or  diseased ;  if  abased,  it  may  be  erashed.  In- 
apnstioo.  the  sotber  ol  originality,  is  one  o(  Um  ftnt  and 
rtfoiigost  Caetdties  ol  the  muid  ia  eskriy  tife.     It  ihoeld 

be  protoated  aad  sliisiglli il,  so  that  it  will  bloMom 

into  oripMHty  sad  ripsB  iato  thooghl  in  later  bfe. 

Theae  models  s>«  artsagad  so  ss  to  develop  a  good  sad 
itioiig  iisegiseliiiii  simBMsaaoasly  with  obMrvsAiaa  ead 


test  B^plytbe  pUeeof  obyecSa  after  their 
stady  bw  beea  erheailsJ  ;  ovObMd  iKtwes  ia  dereAop* 
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topics ;  assorted  copies  in  lievelopiu^  nrtintic  tftstee ; 
illuatrationH  in  RtmpHfyinfj  langiififXR  iind  ilevdopitig  clear 
mill  uuctinito  lliinking;  wnll  picturtK  iii  Imililiiif^vliamcter; 
the  stereopticou  for  Iccturo  purposes,  nnd  stereographs 
for  impHrtiug  knowleilge  and  ileyolopirig  ex|treBsion.  Wo 
see  thiit  tmii^li  Ijhh  a  cortitiii  riinf^tion  tn  perform  Unit  can- 
not bo  L-ntirelT  repliicrd  by  auy  other  class.  The  stereo- 
(;rnph  does  uot  propose  to  ititerferu  with  other  pictures, 
but  to  perform  fuiti'tious  for  wliicb  they  are  uot  capablei 

No  picture  displays  life  size,  distance,  peiMpucitive, 
Kolidity,  and  reality  as  doen  the  sterttogniph.  Ko  otber 
pictures  afford  as  perfect  a  re|»rpBBiilntiou  of  uature  o?eu 
to  the  miuutesi  iloluil.  No  otlier  picluieit  olTer  such  a 
brnad  scope  for  tbe  acquisition  of  knonledgt*  and  the  do- 
velopmeiit  of  expression. 

All  other  pictures  areiuted  iu  a  Buppleineutary  way  to 
illustrate  lauguage,  or  iu  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way  to 
develop  irstfaetic  tastes  and  to  bnild  clinrnuler.  tii  our 
ex}K>rinientH  with  the  stereogrnph  we  go  oue  step  farther 
iu  the  uvolutiou  of  pii^turea.  Here  the  picture  becomes 
the  primary  object  and  u  systoiuatic  pinu  is  followed  to 
strengtheu  character,  c-reuto  a  lovo  for  art  and  nature,  iiud 
aBjBipiithy  for  humanity.  Tli«  means  t-mploywd  allurds 
nu  opportunity  to  develop  a  marvelous  use  of  English, 
and  at  tho  saiao  time  to  give  inslructiou  in  geography, 
history,  and  arehitocturo. 

MODET^. 

These  modols  are  not  siipi>o8od  to  be  perfected  ret,  bot 
uevurtholess  they  will  illustrate  the  idea  of  their  uae. 
The  views  ol  the  tirvt  group  nre  domestic  sceues,  cliildren 
at  all  sorts  of  innocent  play,  accootpaniod  by  their  favo> 
rite  pets.  This  group  huti  a  ^oftouiug  etl'cct  upon  tho 
choractor  and  crontcs  a  deep  sympathy  nmong  children. 
Tho  pictures  cuutaiu  lhro«  central  figures  and  enough  de- 
tail to  tmiu  their  eves  for  more  advauoed  work. 
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Mofitl  N'tmhtr  Ont. 

Teach  the  Dames  of  all  the  objectfl  with  the  proper  nse 
of  IIm  articles  and  ouiueral  ftdjectives. 

A  girl,  a  doll.:!  cAt,  a  bed,  n  table,  two  chairs,  three 
hottIf»,  Bome  mediciue,  a  ^hiKtt,  a  pitoher.  a  cup,  a  Kaiicer, 
ft  spooQ,  two  curtaiutt. 

Hwiel  Xunifter  7\mt. 

Make  complete  iMtnteoces.  First  teach  the  una  of  /ttt, 
then  Tfitr*  i^,  tiaii  There  arc, 

I  soe  a  girl. 
I  see  a  dolL 
I  see  a  cat. 
I  see  a  bod. 
I  nee  a  tablo. 
I  Bee  two  chaira. 


I  sec  throe  bottles. 

I  see  some  niedicioe. 

I  see  a  glass. 

I  see  a  cap  nnri  Kanf«r. 

I  see  a  Hpoati. 

t  see  two  curtains. 


MfMtel  /fumier   Thru. 

/IDlMlb  positioD.     The    prepositioDs    tweil  will    de|>etMl 
upon  the  earlier  traiaiog  of  the  popils. 

I  see  a  girl  sittiofc  on  a  elwir. 

I  see  a  doU  oo  the  giri'i  lap. 

1  see  a  cat  on  a  bed. 

I  see  three  botUee  ob  a  table. 

1  see  a  (cUas  on  the  UUs  oear  the  boiUec, 

I  aee  a  spoon  in  the  glasft. 

I  see  a  pitcher  by  the  glasa. 

I  see  a  cap  and  sanoer  at  the  left  of  the  pitcher. 

I  aee  two  cartaana  on  the  valL 

Mvdii  SnnAer  Fomr. 

Tins  ia  the  Srak  lesaoo  is  pangrapbing.      Teecb  the 
eaa  of  ka»  and  ha*  on,  and  the  pnmoaas  kt,  tJu  aad  it. 

laoea^  sitttagon  achair.    She  baa  darh  hair.    She 
hae  bmvD  e^ea.    She  h^  on  a  Iif(]bi  draaa. 
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I  see  a  dol)  ou  the  fjirl'tt  liip.  It  \ifHf  li^lit  liair.  It  hfts 
oil  a  wliiie  dresfl.     Ft  Jiae  ou  wliite  8toi:kiiig8. 

1  see  a  cat  od  the  bed.  It  has  black  and  white  (nr.  II 
has  a  wliitu  nuitc.  It  Iihk  n  white  paw.  It  \\a&  on  a  black 
ribbon. 

I  see  a  glass,  a  pitcher,  a  cup  and  saucer,  and  tbree 
bottl«s  on  a  table,  A  spoon  is  in  the  ginas.  A  cork  is  in 
oue  bottle. 

Model  Numher  Fwe. 

lutroduce  n«w  acljeetives. 

I  see  a  pretty  girl  sitting  on  u  ebair.  She  ha«  dork 
curly  hair.     She  hae  ou  u  nice  clenn  dress. 

I  ttee  n  doll  sitting  ou  her  lap.  It  tins  light  hair.  It 
hud  oil  u  beautiful  white  dross  and  some  pretty  white 
etoukiugB. 

I  Kce  ti  prutty  cut  sleeping  on  a  bed.  It  hvs  beautiful 
black  and  white  fur.  It  liaa  u  clean  paw  and  a  white 
nose.     It  haH  on  a  nice  blii<;k  ribbon. 

I  see  Kome  disheti  ou  the  table  and  some  curtmus  ou 
the  wall. 

Model  ^umbtr  AVa;. 

This  is  ihe  lirst  step  in  developing  the  itntiKiuatiou. 

I  Keo  a  prettv  little  girl  sitting  on  n  chnir.  She  has 
dark  curly  Imir  and  she  wears  a  nice  clean  dreHiii.  1  think 
hor  name  is  Sophia.  She  iH  playing  witli  ber  doll  and 
oat. 

The  doll  weiirs  a  beautiful  white  dress  and  somoprottj 
white  atockings.  Hor  name  is  Helou.  She  looks  very 
hoppy. 

The  large  black  and  white  eat  is  sleeping  on  a  bed. 
Ita  uuiue  is  Tom.  Tom  is  very  lazy;  be  irauts  to  sleep 
all  the  time. 

1  think  Sophia  is  playing  that  Tom  and  Heleu  are  sick. 
Perhaps  she  uill  give  them  aouie  tuediciue. 
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Mtniel  Number  Setfett. 

Sopliin  iM  a  prettr  HiUh  girl.  She  linH  iliirk  curly  hair 
antl  pretlj-  brawn  eyes.  Her  dress  is  uict*  ami  cleau.  She 
i»  playing  tlint  her  doll  nud  cat  are  sick. 

Hftlen  in  n  benutifiil  flaseD-liairml  doll.  She  wenm  a 
pretty  white  tIteSH  aiid  u  pair  n[  white  Ktuckings.  She 
looks  very  hnppy.     I  do  uot  tbiuk  she  ia  sick. 

The  large  stleopy  cat  is  an  the  bed.  His  rtnmo  is  Tom. 
He  baa  been  hnnting  mice  nearly  all  nigbt  and  dons  not 
want  Sophia  to  bother  bim. 

I  aboald  like  to  play  with  Sophia,  she  is  sncb  a  sweet 

Model  Nutnher  Eight. 

Sopbia  is  H  sober  little  girl.  She  has  loti^  dark  carls 
iml  sbe  weant  a  pretty  broivu  dress.  She  tikes  to  play 
Htli  tier  doll  and  cat.     She  ia  playiog  that  they  are  sick. 

The  Iwaiitiful  tlaxeii-haired  dnll'K  name  ia  Helen.  She 
will  not  care  if  Sophia  gives  lier  aome  medicine.  Sophia 
must  be  careful  and  uut  spill  tlio  medicine  on  Helen's 
nice  clean  dress. 

Tom  is  a  big  lazy  cat,  with  beautiful  black  and  white 
fnr.  (le  has  been  hnnting  mice  nearly  all  night  aud 
u-antH  to  Hleep  uow.  He  will  be  mad  if  Helen  wakes  him 
np  and  gives  Inm  some  nietlicine. 

I  abuuld  like  to  play  with  Sophia  and  her  pels.  She  is 
such  a  nice  sweet  girl. 

Model  IfHtnber  JVint. 

Bopbia  in  a  aober  little  girl.  Her  long  dark  cnrla  hang 
about  her  pretty,  fat  face.  Her  beautiful  brown  lireaa 
looks  very  neat  aod  cLeao.  She  likes  to  play  with  ber 
doll  aod  cat.  She  is  playing  that  titer  arc  sick.  I  think 
she  will  give  them  a  spoonful  of  modictue  from  the  glnsa 
on  the  table. 
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Her  prehty  flaxftn-lmired  doll  is  iiamod  Helen,  film 
looks  very  bright  itiiil  Imppy.  T  dn  iiot  tliink  kIib  ueeitit 
nuy  taeJicioe.  Sopliiit  muHt  be  oaruful  aiitl  uot  spill  the 
mcdiciuo  ou  ber  elenu  whitu  tiress. 

Tom  is  B  big  lazy  out,  u'itli  beauti(ii)  blnck  and  white 
fur.  He  liiui  heeu  buntiiig  inict!  nearly  alt  niglit  ilqcI 
wants  to  sleep  uow.  He  will  ha  mud  if  Helen  wakes  Itim 
lip  and  gives  lilin  somo  old  bitter  medicine. 

I  slioiild  like  to  pliiy  witit  HtfJeu  iiad  )ier  pets.  I  know 
I  sliould  like  lier  very  niu(sb,s)ie  is  sacli  a  nicenweet  ^rl. 

\LVIN  K.  POPE. 
Iiutevelof  in  tttt  N«tiratka  Sch*H,  nmaJut,  .Xihrnnka. 


THE  KELATTON  OF  TKACHER  TO  PCPIL. 


O'er  wn.jWHrd  clii)<llioiiI  woiild'Kt  IIidu  liolil  firm  ntlo. 
And  ma  lh««  in  th«  light  o(  hnppy  fKMf  t 
Love,  Hop!.*,  Bill]  I'ttticQce  — tbenc  in\i«l  bo  tby  griiM*. 

And  In  thlno  own  tiearl  let  tli«iD  flral  keep  aohoul. 

Wr  cniHiot  get  6rst-r1ftK{i  work  iti  imy  »ctiool  williont 
good  diKcipliuu,  but  timro  c-uu  be  h  greiit  deiil  of  diKf^ipliue, 
DO  called,  without  first-duss  work.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  discipline.  The  repressive,  which  is  easier  to  secure 
for  the  nvcrnge  tenoher  nod  wiis  quit«  provalcut  io  the 
pitKt,  is  now  going  out  of  (ityle.  All  that  is  needed  for 
that  kiud  of  discipline  is  physical  strength.  The  other  Js 
the  developing  kind — training  pupils  to  govern  theumelrea. 
Fear  of  punishiuHiit  i*  absMdiHwly  nooossory  for  some  chil- 
dren, but  thebie  areexoeptions.  Tf  the  mottvo  to  do  right 
becnuso  it  is  right  ia  made  prumiuent  by  the  teacher  At 
ail  tiraoa,  he  will  have  his  reward. 

Trust  yo«r  popils  and  they  will  trust  you.  Teach  the 
children  that  the  sehont  is  maintained  for  thoni  nod  the 
teacher  i>i  pat  in  the  s&hool  to  help  them  ;  that  all  dts- 
ordflT  Aod  bad  conduct  are  iutorforeuces  with  their  rij^hts. 


Tht  lidaiiim  flf  Teacher  to  Pupil. 
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We  must  aim  uot  onl;  to  eansfl  &  certaiD  Amount  of 
knowledge  lo  remain  Id  the  inemorj',  bot  to  cause  the 
papil  to  uno  tlint  kiiowlotlgu  ami  to  riiW)  iuto  a  uobler  And 
brooder  life  b^-  meaaa  of  it.  Tlie  teacher  w  a  missionarv 
in  a  Urge  seose  of  the  word,  He  mast  eater  tho  Hchoot- 
room  to  advance  all  in  it  to  n  Iiiglu^r  iDtallftotanl  imd  mora) 
ittiuidiag. 

The  maxim  of  the  old  educatioD  was,  "Know  thesnbjects 
jnn  are  to  tench ; "  the  maxim  of  the  new  education  is, 
**  Know  the  being  tliat  ji'on  undertake  to  tcacb."  B«ar  in 
mind  that  the  stwdit  of  charnoter  are  already  in  tbe  child 
and  only  need  proper  culture  to  canae  them  to  expand  in 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  teat'her  muKt  be  the  pnpilx'  friend.  There  moHt 
be  in  biit  heart  ^euuiue  n^ympitthy  for  them.  "Sympathy 
ureatefl  sympathy  "  aud  "  Love  begets  love."  If  the  leitcber 
tfi  the  popiU'  friend,  they  will  soon  tind  it  out  and  will  re> 
Mpoiid  by  doing  what  will  pleOM^  him.  I  do  uot  beliere  n 
UAU  or  woman  who  does  uot  sympathize  with  aud  love 
bis  pupils  can  be  a  successful  teacher. 

Wk  must  enter  into  the  liren  of  our  pupilK,  must  share 
in  their  pleasurva  aud  help  thcui  iu  their  Iroublea.  Re- 
member that  the  little  trials  which  seem  so  insiguificaut 
to  OS  may  mean  mnch  sorrow  and  nnhappineKs  to  them. 

Htudy  f'ai'h  child  ;  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  We  must 
treat  them  iudividually. 

Talk  with  tbem,  lattgh  with  them,  play  with  them. 
Some  may  ask,  "  la  it  c<mKiHtent  with  the  dignity  and 
discipline  of  a  teacher  to  be  with  the  pupitii  very  mneh 
outaide  of  school  ?  "  Id  answer  I  would  ask.  Does  clone 
■Asociation  with  her  ohtldreii  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
a  mother?  Is  it  uecetissrr  for  her  to  hold  herself  aloof 
in  order  to  enforce  obMliL'ui'e? 

So  mnch  depends  upon  the  individual  characters  of  the 
t«acber  and  claSH  that  there  is  no  point  of  which  we  can 
aaj,  *'  Thus  far  shalt  than  ^n  and  no  farther."     It  reqairM 
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iiiHtiite  tnct  hdcI  wiitclifulness  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  t(>AcI)«r, 
for  tlicrt!  in  n  line  hejotid  which  ht;  muNt  uot  gu,  iiii<l  there 
is  also  n  Udo  beyoud  which  ii  pupil  must  not  go  to  his 
preHBQce. 

Slioalil  II  teacher  be  occupying  a  position  for  which  be 
1»  not  both  mnntally  and  inornll}'  tittetl,  then  tlm  Iokk  he 
allows  his  pujiils  to  see  of  him  the  better  for  him.  There 
nre  no  keoiier  ciitics  or  truer  jatlgea  of  character  thao 
vbililren,  and  the  ileaf  are  uot  exceptions. 

Let  as  turn  to  our  own  school  lives  and  call  to  mind 
ourdifTerent  inHtrunttirM.  One  of  the  best  tBachers  I  ever 
bull  watt  on  a  more  than  friendlj  footing  with  bt»r  pupUe. 
Wo  uever  felt  the  slightest  re»;traint  iu  her  preseuco,  aod 
yet  in  class  hor  discipliuo  was  perfect. 

Wo  must  romotnbor  that  yoang  people  loaru  more  from 
u  noblo  flXKtnpla  thno  from  all  thct  procepts  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  pleaKAuteot  hoars  of  d)j  life  have  been 
spdDt  with  my  pupils.  In  metaory'e  storehonse  are 
treasored  loving  messages  of  coogratiilatiou  and  words  of 
sympathy  bestowed  by  them.  No  sweeter  words  b«vo 
been  said  to  me  tbao  these  from  my  pupils :  "  By  yoor 
help  I  hnve  become  a  better  mau."  aud  "  What  I  am  I 
owe  to  you." 

I43rTl£  K.  CLABKE, 


MARY  TOLES  PEET. 

Mabv  Told*  was  born  January  16,  1836,  in  Ore«D 
tuwDship,  Erin  coanty,  Ponnsvlvftmn,  but  tlio  fnmily 
removed  \n  b«r  eiirly  childhood  to  ArkwHf^lit,  Chan- 
Uuqiia  county.  New  Yorh.  Her  father  was  a  respect- 
able and  intclligoDt  farmer  id  moderate  circumstaaces. 
All  a  child,  heioTi-  becomiog  deaf,  she  attended  a  dJa* 
triot  school  near  ber  home.  At  the  age  of  thirteeu 
sh«  lost  her  hearing  from  brain  fever.  Her  deafneas 
was  total,  bot  her  speech  remained  distinct,  and  bor 
voice  was  pleasant,  almoat  mu»ical.  The  loss  of  hearing 
seemed  to  hor  parents  and  friends  a  terrible  blow,  the  roin 
of  ber  life ;  but  to  her,  aa  to  many  of  the  deaf,  it  proTed 
a  blessing  in  disgaisc,  giving  ber  opportuuiticB  for  edaca- 
tioQ  she  could  not  olherwiso  have  enjoyed,  broadening 
luid  elevating  lier  whole  future  life. 

At  the  age  of  tifteen  nhe  entered  the  New  York  Institn- 
tioD,  then  at  Fiftieth  street.  New  York  City.  There  she 
soon  showed  thai  she  vras  fur  saperior  to  the  ordinary 
popil.  Her  lessons  were  qttickly  learned,  nud  her  spare 
time  she  devoted  to  reading  the  best  books,  e8]>ecia]ly  the 
great  poets.  Tbroogh  ber  nataral  gifts,  the  excellent 
teaching  »he  received,  and  her  lovo  of  remliug  she  ac(|uirod 
a  remarkable  mastery  of  the  Englisli  language.  Her 
thonghts  and  ideas  were  origiDsl  and  elevated.  She  had 
a  lively  imagination  and  unerring  taste,  and  she  expressed 
hereelf  easily  and  rapidly  in  pure  and  noble  English. 
Her  thonghts  shaped  themselves  in  verse  almost  as  readily 
as  ID  proxe.  Several  of  her  early  poems  were  poblished 
in  the  Anmiin:  "A  Birthday  Oreeling"  (v,  127 1,  "The 
Silent  Path  ■■  (vi,  i»S)."  The  Gsllandet  Sronument"  (vii, 
107i,  •* Tliooghta  on  Mnaic"  < vii,  239),  "The  Castle  of 
Silence"  (li.  ■304),  *■  Welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
(xii,  257t.  ■'  Dr.  H.  P.  Peel's  I<a»l  Birthday  "  (xviii.  115), 
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and,  later,  uu  llie  ouoasiou  of  tlie  m«Htiu^  of  die  Coiiven- 
tiou  of  Aineri<;<«i)  Inettuctoi's  uf  the  Deiif  in  CnlifnrDiii, 
"  Tbe  EiiKt  to  tliH  WeKt"  rxxxi,  251).  She  liemelf,  e8|]u- 
L'iully  in  later  lite,  thou^}it  U^litlv  of  lioi-  poetic  gift.  Htid 
riirulir'  oxort'ifiucl  it  except  for  tlio  gmtidontiou  of  li^r  (nm- 
ily  and  iutiiuato  fi*i<)ijde  on  birthdays,  annivorsitries,  nod 
other  Mpecia)  nociiHioii8. 

Her  Udent,  hur  beiinty,  lit^r  cluiriniug  luiLnii^ra,  aud  the 
aweetuean  o(  her  diapoailioo  attracted  every  oao  in  tli« 
lostitntioD,  and  gninod  bor  maDv  friends ontsido.  Visitors 
liked  to  oouvorso  with  th«  brillinnt  girl  io  writing,  and 
vhile  Btill  a  pnpil  sbe  won  the  udmirjitloa,  enteeui,  aad 
laedug  frieudsbip  of  many  eiuineiit  tuoo  aod  wotneu. 
Home  girls  would  hato  beeu  epoilod  by  so  much  nttontjou, 
but  Mary  Tolos  rotniDod  tbo  simplicity  and  loveliness  of 
Iter  vbaraclor.  She  was  gruduated  iu  1853  with  the  bigb- 
est  houors  of  her  class. 

During  idl  Wn:  Litiie  nhn  w»8  a  pupil  alio  had  but  ouo 
teanhur.  Dr.  Itiauti  Lcwitt  Petit,  iiftutwards  Vice^Priucipul 
luid  liually  Piiucipid  of  tbe  lustitutioii.  Ah  lie  taught 
ber,  be  fell  iu  love  witb  ber;  lilie  Prince  Geraiiit  nt  sight 
of  Eurl  Tuiol'a  fuirdaugbter,  lie  said  to  bimseif, 

"  Q«re.  tiy  Ood'i  Knt<'«,  in  tlto  una  mitiil  fur  uiu," 

and  determiDed  that,  if  putisible,  ha  would  "  miik«  her 
truly  biK  true  wife."  AVhile  sbe  remained  a  pupil,  how* 
ever,  be  gave  no  iutimatlon  of  his  desire,  but  tauglit  ber 
and  trented  bor  precisely  iis  be  did  the  other  membere  of 
the  cIhhh.  Only  afttir  xbe  had  completed  her  coarse  of 
Ktudy  and  was  ready  lo  graduate,  did  be  coufess  his  love. 
Tbe  afToutioii  was  returned,  and  June  'i7,  18.^1,  just  h 
year  after  lii^r  gmduatiou,  ahe  became  liiK  wife. 

It  WM  »  great  change  fot  the  deaf  girl  of  eighteen  from 
the  farm  to  tbe  metropolis,  from  tho  position  of  a  pupil 
to  tbat  of  t)i«  wife  of  tbe  Vice-Principal  of  tbe  lustitutioD  ; 
batdlrs.Pect  van  equal  to  the  aituatiun.     Though  modest, 
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Bbe  WHS  not  slir,  nnil  she  took  liar  proper  place  ut  oucu 
in  tbe  lustitiitiun  aud  iu  uuviijt^,  meutitig  people  of  diK- 
tiuctioii  as  au  aekuu  wind  god  equal,  and,  tliougli  linving 
DO  ntlicinl  pOBition  in  tlic  Institution,  living  thoro  a«  its 
iindispiile<l  qii(M>n  :  not  n  proud,  hati^lity  tpieeu,  bnt  one 
wliK  ruled  hy  kitidnesK  naA  lavi^.  Later,  hk  ber  liualiuud 
was  now  and  then  called  froui  his  duties  as  n  teacbor  to 
porforni  tbose  of  Vico-i'rincipal,  she  took  bis  place  tem- 
porarily  in  the  clossrooia,  and  from  1^(33  to  1867  was 
regalarly  engaged  as  a  teitober. 

Until  tea  years  ago  Mrs.  Peet's  life  was  a  briUiaat  and 
happy  one.  She  enjoyed  society,  oapeciaUy  meeting  and 
converbiug  with  brigbt  people,  scholars,  aathors,  artists, 
leaders  in  the  world  of  thought,  politics,  and  &DaDCe  ;  she 
enjoyed  still  more  ber  home,  ber  husband  and  children, 
and  a  fuw  intimate  frionJiJ.  After  1S73  hei  homo  (or 
seTeral  years  was  outside  the  lustitutiou,  in  a  fine  old 
nauBiou  at  Washington  Ileigbis,  oimed  by  Colniuhia 
College.  Among  those  in  the  profession  who  were 
privilcgLxl  to  belong  to  tbu  inner  circle  of  her  friends, 
most  of  tbem  having  been  at  one  time  or  another  mem- 
bers of  ber  hoQsebold,  were  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  Miss 
Ida  Montgomery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  1>.  ('larku,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wustou  Jenkins,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll,  the  lato  R«v. 
U.  W.  Syle,  Professor  W.  H.  Dishop,  and  the  vrrit«r. 

lu  18K1  MrB.  Peet  had  a  severe  illuesM.  coming  near  Ui 
the  gates  of  death,  and  she  ncTor  afterwards  enjoyed 
good  b(.-iillh.  Tbut  n»s  hard  for  her  to  bear,  but  she  Inire 
it  beruically.  She  had  to  forego  society  for  the  most 
part,  but  »he  still  had  ber  hnxband,  ber  vhildreu,  and  her 
friends,  und  she  was  cheerful  an<l  happy. 

Two  yeara  ago  ber  home  was  broken  up  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Peet.  and  she  felt  tluit  the  best  that  this  life  bad 
for  bar  had  ceased  to  be.  After  a  year  spent  in  Provi- 
dence, in  order  to  be  near  her  only  daughter,  in  Septem- 
ber, 18'X>,  she  removed  to  Washington  for  the  same  raa- 
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sou,  ami  hail  rooms  uear  Keodall  Green.       Seeing  her 
ilaoghtar  everv  dav  aud  a  few  old  friends   frequently, 
attending  the  r<^ligioa$  services  and  joining  in  the  social 
lU^asures  of  Kendall  Cireen,  she  said  that  her  life  here 
was  ha|»{>ier  than  she  had  ever  expected  it  to  be  again, 
but  »tiU  »fa4»  did  not  wt»h  to  live  Iodj$.     While  she  was 
jfttbittissive  to  Ood's  will,  she  waitfeeit  to  be  free  from  her 
wafMblW,  i.lt»(>ead:eub  bodv  i    she  longed  to  be  with  her 
bwtove^l  hufd&tutd.     Her  wish  wtii»  jcranked  March  5,  1901. 
'tNio  dt\v»  ttUer  the  futterthl  wa:»  held  in  the  chapel  of 
VWltkUvtet  Ci^»*t5e.      Her  two  soa&v  Waher  and  George, 
wW   ht«d  turriv«hl  before  her  death,  and  her  daughter 
tttutkbeth,  who  had  beett  with    her  khroogh  her  illness, 
w»K«  i.»)r«««ut.     Mr.  E.  li-  Currier  re|N:«seated  the  New 
\ork  lualtlutiott.     'Hbt  exerciser  were  C4»dactod  bj  the 
H»v.  IV.   r.  S^  H»uitiu,   pastor  of  the   Church   of  the 
IVvvuitut.  Washtu^tou,  andPreetdeatGallaadet  delivered 
a  !ihoi't  .-KUlevcuh  in  which  be  spoke  eepectallj  of  the  great 
!wrvtt,v.-H  reuderevl  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  br  mem- 
berM  of  tho  Peek  f^imUv.       At  the  ^me  hoar  a  foneral 
av»vii.v  WHS  held  iu  tht?  cbapcl  of  eh»?  X<?w  York  Institu- 
tion. .kUil  AiUlivisset*  wer<:'  uta.W  !.\v  Mr    f.  F.  Fux.  Mr.  E. 
A.  UihIx'*'.'".  ^i    W.  I.;,  Jottw,  *Kd  shtf  Rtfv.  Job  Toraer. 
Ttu-    I'uiial    *!tji  »»    Sj'rio^    Strove  iVtuetery,  Hartford, 
V\iuuooi;u'ut,  K'sule'  tlio  Kxly  of  her  hnsband    and  her 
oUUwt  'iv'ii,  IVivv,  whkvso  d^'ath  in  IS6-2  was  the  first  great 
s^ntow  !,»{  hoi  htw     Vlw  sorvi^v  there  was  conducted  bj 
tlu'  Hev,  l>i-.  Josr'(>K  H   Twiu-hell. 

Ouiiiij;  thi'  ps-»st  voar  Mrs.  Peet  wrote  a  iittle  book 
called  ••  (.ieitruvle,  tlie  Story  of  a  Beaatifui  Life,"  in 
meuu>vv  of  vuie  of  her  dearest  friends  among  the  deaf, 
tievtnide  W.ttier,  wiiodiediu  November,  1899.  The  book 
was  ui>t  regularly  published,  but  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eopies  were  privatelv  printed  by  J.  F.  Taylor  A'  Company, 
New  Yoik.  Tiie  qiuitatiou  from  her  favorite  poet,  Mrs. 
Browning,  with  wliieli  slie  ended  thin  labor  of  love,  the 
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in«t  of  Lcr  cnrHily  laUors,  we  luivy  i-ocoiye  as  Iier  farewell 

inesMg«  to  all  who  knew  nod  lored  hor: 

Atxl  friomlft,  ilcur  fmn<U.  vhoD  It  diall  b« 
That  thu  low  brentli  u  {;4tie  Iroiu  ca*. 
And  Tonod  mj  biqr  ye  come  to  weep, 
hat  one  uiuit  loviiiH  of  yaa  nil 
Sky.  "  Nol  ■  t«Kr  raiwt  n'er  her  foil, 
H«  Ki^Bt'l)  II**  Wlovod  !il«qi." 

E.  A.  r, 


THK  PEET   FAMILT. 

"Passisq  avrny,  imsuiup  away!"  Tliese  IiDea,  the  re- 
friiiu  of  au  alruost  for;gottou  puom,  rung  throiigli  my  luiud 
after  rending  of  tlin  deiitli  of  ^fr8.  Isaao  L^iu-lh  pHot  in 
WusliingtoD.  'I'liH  youiige»t  member  of  tliu  family  tbat 
I  knew  in  uiy  scliool-ilu^-s  lintt  now  gon«  to  join  the  rest 
npon  tliB  imkuowu  sboru  itud  thu  circle  i.H  complete.  It 
niakes  oh  feel  sad  ;  it  makes  iis  feel  lutich  older,  for  oar 
yoath  seemii  to  reoode,  now  those  so  closely  couoacted 
with  it  are  gone.  Ak  we  too  nhall  Roon  begin  to  go,  it 
dccnrrod  to  luo  thai  a  few  reGollectioiiK  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  could  roiiioraber  them  nil  wouhl  be  of  t^ume  in- 
terest, for  [  WHH  among  the  last  of  the  por»oual  pupils. 

When  the  writer  euti'red  the  Xnw  York  School  nt  Fan- 
wood  hIiu  wau  a  very  young  ^Irl  and  liud  hmt  her  hearing 
only  thr&e  years  before.  The  Pe«t  family  were  then  all 
living.  The  father,  tiiron  sons,  and  n  nephew  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  their  hearts  were  in  it. 
Their  wiveH  were  interested  in  it  too.  I  wonder  if  va 
shall  see  the  like  ngain  in  the  profestiion  t 

Dr.  Harvey  F.  Peet  was  tiieii  on  the  downward  nlope  of 
life,  bat  still  active.  I  tthidl  never  forget  the  impreBaJon 
ho  luade  on  me  when  my  mother  led  mo  up  to  him  to  be 
iutro<lnce<i.  A  moment  Wtore  he  had  been  giving  an 
order  in  a  rather  imperionn  manner,  but   turning  to  me 
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witli  a  kind,  fatherly  8mili<,  bis  fane  was  truDsrormed 
tAkiii>;  tuo  oil  liU  kiiixt,  liu  autlu  me  rea<l  (ruia  a  book' 
sliow  bow  mach  I  koov.  All  font  of  Litn  disa^pearod, 
but  I  D«rer  got  over  &  eertata  awo  of  him  otod  iu  miiUra 
years,  lie  wa«  of  a  commandiQR  preseiioe.  a  bom  rnler, 
and  a  vui'j  baudsoDie  mao.  I  cauuot  iiutt^iue  aiir  ono 
lakiug  liburtiutt  vritli  liiui,  vot  at  tituuti  lie  would  drop  bis 
diRuity  aud  play  with  the  youuKCst  eliildtim.  Hr  btilieved 
tliat  leaobers  abould  be  men,  aud  uieu  of  coUugu  breml- 
iog.  Tborn  wore  ouly  tbroe  lady  toaoliertt  then.  One 
lias  outr  to  go  ovur  thtt  roll  of  iu»tructora  io  the  New 
York  Institution  iu  tbose  days  and  of  yaam  after  to  recog- 
Dize  tbe  names  of  many  of  the  forenaoet  tuacUers  of  tlio 
deaf  (if  to-day.  Dr.  H.  P.  Poet  wrotie  many  papers  aud 
loxt-books,  aud  so  left  lijit  mark  ou  tbu  profesBJOD  too 
stroiiijly  tu  be  ever  forgotten. 

Edward  Feet  died  not  very  long  after  my  t-utrau 
My  personal  memorieH  of  liiiu  aro  fow,  but  as  I  spent 
some  tiniu  in  lii.s  borne,  pluyiug  witL  ibo  cbildrea  aud 
aeeiug  liiiu  often  ju  conversaUon  witlt  tbe  older  pupils, 
tliey  are  all  very  pleasnat  ones. 

Dr.  Dudley  pL<e(,  tlie  youugest  soa,  soou  followed 
Edward  to  tbe  grave.  I  caa  clearly  recall  bis  bnodsome 
faoe  aud  ittlniutire  mauner  across  all  lliL'se  years.  Botli 
brutburs  were  considered  6ne  iuHtnictors  aud  their  death 
a  great  loss  to  tbe  profesHiuu.  Neither  wa.s  my  teacher, 
but  tbeir  Suuday  lectures  weie  a  treat  and  were  always 
attentively  followed.  Indeed,  nil  tbe  PeetM  were  graceful 
and  graphic  ttign-iuakers  aud  eieur  speilei's,  for  by  them 
the  language  of  ibu  deaf  was  loarood  in  tlio  onrsery  with 
their  mother  tongue. 

Ei.]mniu)  Peet,  the  ttteward,  nephew  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Peei, 
too,  died  in  those  early  ye&ra  of  my  acbuu)  life ;  uU 
went  by  that  dread  disoase,  consumptioD.  Every  one 
said  bVImund  was  possessed  of  a  <lry  wit,  but  I  roeall  liini 
only  as  a  grave,  busy  man.     Meeting  me  out  of  doors 
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oom  he  toM  m^,  witli  pride,  tliiit  lie  did  iiioHt  of  tti« 
pluQQing  of  the  lustitutiou  buildings  nud  watched  the 
walla  ga  up. 

Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Poet  wa^  not  outy  aHttuciateil  with  my 
cliildliood,  bnt  was  the  toiicbor  of  my  youth  aud  the 
friend  of  my  rantorer  years,  and  novur  wero  tlioso  pious- 
aat  relHtionn  with  hitn  KtriiiiifH)  ni-  diRtiirbed.  An  edito* 
xial  writor  iu  one  of  thu  »u;hoi>l  piiblitvitioiiH  (the  :\fes»eu- 

'  fir)  lately  htid  ocejisiou  to  speak  of  bim  as  a  brilliant,  au- 
perior  teacher,  and  of  tlio  roninrkablo  pupils  bo  had  id  the 
Hiffh  Clnsa.     Wliat  were  liia  methods  ?     It  may  be  well 

'here  to  meutiun  ii  few  of  them,  though  it  will  be  imposiit- 
ble  ID  a  short  article  to  ilo  bim  justice.  Iq  tho«e  days  it 
was  tbo  toaehor  rather  than  the  motboUs ;  id  these  days 

'  tbo  latter  are  so  much  disuassed,  pro  aud  con,  that  we 

[loite  sight  of  Ibe  iustruutor  ott  u  pvrtiouulity  and  divide 
teacbere  into  two  chisses,  oral  aud  oombiued-8y»leiu. 

Dr.  Peet  watt  a  born  teacher  aud  he  lored  his  work. 
He  waB  tliorougb.  A  dull  pupil  was  an  worthy  of  atten- 
tioD  as  a  bright  one.  We  had  our  text-books,  bat  he 
would  write  out  and  we  would  copy  short  lectures  ou  tbe 
■ubjeots  we  were  stndying.  and  be  could  make  (be  driest 

Psabject  attractive  br  hingruphic  illn»tratioDs.  Iletangbt 
ue  to  love  literuturu  by  quoting  puswigoH  from  tbe  poets 
or  (rum  prose  classics.  I  remember  lie  thus  made  our 
rhetoric  lessous  »  pleasure,  lu  Bible  iustruetiou  it  was 
tbe  same;  ererytbing  was  exphuned  io  snoh  n  tnanuer 
that  it  was  iudttL-d  a  dull  mind  that  could  not  uudenitand. 
Id  physics  things  were  deuioustrated  not  only  ouoe, 
but  again  ami  agaiu,  till  be  felt  sure  we  knew  it  all. 
Years  afterwards  I  could  oever  see  a  steaiD*eDgine  witb> 
out  recalling  the  bonnt  spent  jn  tbe  basemeut  near  tbe 
tauodry,  aud  genurally  on  a  hut  Hummer's  day,  lenmiug 
the  dilTereiit  parts  aud  their  workings. 

Be  was  tbe  finit,  T  think,  to  bave  n  scbntilrooni  11- 
bnry.     During  momeut*>  of  leisure  we  were  allowed  and 
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BDcouraf^ed  to  read,  but  In  the  schoolroom  Itself  the  semi- 
mute  wax  given  liistorj,  BKMav'H,  nod  other  hbhouh  work^^ 
only,  white  the  ooD^aiiitiiUv  dettf  had  the  novels  au^H 
story  books.  Oul>  Uft}'  soruo  boy  protoatod  nl  what  he 
thought  no  uujast  diHcriminntton,  but  the  doctor  roplicd: 
"The  Kemi-miite  nlrendy  iiQdinittnndK  Rtiglinh,  bo  Iir  iieec 
useful  iiiroriuatton-and  style;  but  the  deaf-mate  os 
profit  tiioro  by  the  coaTorftfttioual  Forms  wbioh  he  finds  tjl 
DoreU  niul  HtorioK." 

At  »nother    time  oiie  student  beonme   nbsorbed    in 
book  to  the  exclusiou  of  everythiuH  else,  aud  the  dootc 
notieiug  it,  inquirod  whiit  lio    was    roailiug.     "  History^ 
sir,"   he  replied.       The    doctor   looked  at  the  title  and 
found  it  wan  oue  of  Victor  HagoV  novels.     "  t  whh  rend^H 
iug   tliL'   description  of   the  batMw  of  Wnterloo ;  ia  not^ 
that  history?*'  he   iisUnd,    u-jinn   told    he   had   not  b^eu 
quitt)  truthful.     Hia    ulever    answer    did    oot   save    hil 
and  he  was  told  to  keep  the  novel  for  idle  hours  and 
ft  history  of  Napoleon  I,  if  hu  cujoyed  battloe  so  maoli. 

Wbeu  visitors  cnme — we  had  many  distinguished  ones 
ID  those  days — we  were  lirst  introduced  to  them  aud  tliun 
askod  to  write  addresaes  of  welcome.  Oeuerally  the 
visitor  would  bo  askud  for  a  subject  to  write  about  or  for 
A  quostiou.  Whether  we  answered  correctly  or  not,  tl 
form  of  written  exercise  gwve  us  confidence  in  ourselv* 
and  formed  out-  titylo. 

Again,  nt  oonainoucumunt  time,  nu  outsider  waa  always 
nsbed    to    conduct  the    exiimiuatiou  of   tliu  High  (^luss. 
Row  wo  did  qunke  when  a  celebrated  ediicatof  would  b^^ 
nammll  ^^| 

lu  latter  yearn,  the  father  buiug  feul>U>,  the  son  was 
uUeu  called  on  to  help  him,  but  there  wiut  uluuys  an  aide 
assistant  to  take  hiK  ]>lace,  atid  for  two  years  Mi's.  Pci-t 
was  out'.  Her  muthods  wore  the  same  its  her  husband'a, 
but  she  never  sank  her  own  individuality.  lbMueml>er- 
iug  her  own  sohool-dnys,  she  always  took  our  feeble 
little  joketi  and  byplay  good-naturedly.     The  recollections 
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of  both  come  tlironging  so  fast  ttmt  it  is  faarcl  to  know 
wliut  Ui  record  and  whnt  to  piiAfi  br. 

"The  old  tituvx,  th«y  cling,  thuj  cling."  As  it  very 
yunug  child  Mrs.  Peet  druw  me  to  bur  b}'  hor  flue  fsco 
.and  ^racions  iu»uner  :  she  grew  hrtndsonier  as  she  f;rew 
older,  and  tinnliy'wore  her  wealtii  of  white  hair  na  "a 
crouro  of  honor  "  nol  only,  bnt  of  beaaty  im  woll.  Uer 
rerjr  expressive  face  wim  to  mo  her  chief  cimrm,  how- 
rOrer.  I  have  do  doubt  she  did  the  Fanvrood  School 
reat  serviee  in  those  early  diijs  by  her  viviicions  talk, 
nttractiug  vutitorH  to  the  nvhciol  and  uinking  thcin  friendH 
and  beuofaetora. 

Her  talent  for  writing  poetry  is  well  known.  Had  she 
not  bad  family  careii,  but  given  her  time  to  cultivating 
the  gift,  (the  might  have  won  InnrelH  for  herself  among  n 
irger  circle  o(  readers.  She  wn«  very  modest  aa  to  the 
literary  value  of  her  poeniR,  but  she  had  the  tma  poetic 
inspinition. 

Of  late  yeant  her  friendH  did  not  Hee  her  ko  often,  as 
she  waa  itomothiug  of  an  invalid  and  lived  retired  with 
ber  ohildreD.  OccssiounI  letters  passed.  The  first  year 
ii\  my  mnrriod  life  was  spi>nt  in  her  family  in  the  old 
Miinftion  HniiHe.  On  a  certain  anniversary  Hhe  wrote 
she  could  nut  send  a  poem,  for  the  muse  bad  deaerted 
ber,  but  the  beantiftd  letter  she  did  send  with  a  gift 
idiowe<l  no  sign  of  age  or  feebleness. 

It  ia  for  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  write  of  this  faiailr 
group  and  give  them  their  dae  place  in  the  history  of 
(tenf-mnte  instractioa  of  the  nineteenth  ceutory.  What- 
ever progreaa  we  malce,  whatever  improvement  in  methods 
follow,  let  the  good  they  did  in  their  time  not  be  (or* 
gotten — the  nplittiag  of  handreds  of  helplesB  childreo, 

Aiiil  unto  Ihsa  t»*j  turn  be  ){i<ren 
A  tifo  UmI  lw*rs  liiimorul  fmil. 
la  thoM  grcMt  ottoM  riMt  aolt 
Hi*  foU-grawD  oaco^as  ot  ImtTOO. 

ISA.UKL  VAN*  DE  WATRR  JENKINB. 
fnttriKbrr  U  (Ai  AUiiMtma  Uehwi.  TuiiitUga,  Alaimvta. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ASKED  ON  THE  ADMISSION 
OF  PUPILS  TO  THE  INDIANA  INSTITUTION. 

StXTEBft  years  ago  n  comraittoo  consittting  of  Dm.  E. 
M.  Gallaudct,  A.^.  Bell,  P.  O.  GUIett.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
and  Job  Williaais,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Fifth  Coofereaoe 
of  PriDcipiU&,  held  at  Faribiiult,  UiiiDcsota,  in  1884,  re- 
poi'tud  u  »urioit  of  ciaeHtious  to  bo  uskod  ou  the  aduiisaiou 
of  pujiiU,  qaoHtions  tu  ho  iisk&il  of  rormor  pupiU,  uad 
questions  to  b«  a^ktid  «il  «m(»luyt:rj4.  The  committee  iilso 
reported  n  hi  luk  form  (or  the  preaorTatiou  of  BtatisticK. 
The  nhjecfc  was  to  provide  a  iiiiiforai  set  of  atatistics  for 
all  the  schools  of  the  conutrj.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittau  may  bo  fouud  iu  the  AnnaU,  vol,  xxx,  pp.  52-53. 

The  questioDH  and  (ormH  reconimeuded  bj  the  com- 
mittee were  adopted  and  are  uow  iu  use  by  a  considera- 
ble nnmher  of  schools,  but,  utifcrtutiately,  uot  bj  all. 
Som<i  objected  to  them  oq  account  of  the  expense  and 
trotibl»  itivolvHtl ;  othem  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
obtain  Hiitiwt>rH  tu  ho  niuiiy  (|UBHtioiiii. 

Last  year  Mr.  R.  O.  Johusou,  Suporiiitenduut  of  the 
Iiidiitna  InHtitution,  prepared  ti  list  of  questions  to  be 
anked  on  the  iidtnlttKion  of  pupils  raiioh  lougor  than  that 
reooiiimundud  hy  the  L-iJiumittee,  nud  used  them  for  all  uaw 
applicants.  There  are  146  numbered  (juestJons  oq  Mr. 
JohnxoD's  liiit  ami  some  of  tUo  uuuibcirs  include  more 
than  one  (|uestion,  whilo  in  tlio  list  recommended  by  the 
committee  there  were  only  44  questions.  All  the  in- 
quiries proposed  by  the  committee  are  coraprwed  in  Mr. 
Jotinsoti's  hi)t,  and  others  uro  added  wlitch  are  certiiiuly 
naefiil  and  im)iortaut. 

Itr  Mr.  JohuKUu's  permission,  we  give  the  Indiana 
eehedulo  of  questions  iu  full  for  the  benetit  of  other 
aoboolfl.      In  the  original   schedule   there  is  a  coluiua 
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1iHn(le<1  "Ansvers"  parnllsl  with  that  oontninitiK  the 
"CjueatiuDK,"  Aotl  afTttnliiig  Hpuce  fur  tho  iinKwerH  to  be 
recorded : 


NMne  oF  applioant 

;S»raaUi  tnlt  »f  ononukiDgappUmtiaa  tor  adinlfliloi]  stcblld.] 

Post-ofll«fl , 

Connt; , 

Slate  of  iDillkDA. 

For 

rXuulu  full  of  chUil  to  b*  •dmlltoit.l 

Of Ominty.) 

|0«uiilj«f  BoHial  ml^Enoa— not  of  poaE-oncv.]  .  Itidlatia. 
„ TVJWnlJlit), ) 

Aged » u f«ar«. 

[Smubw  ot  jokn  at  ImI  UrttaSM' .  ] 

DuU 19... 

'Jfrtint  particttiarig. 

Comply  with  hU  riHiuiromQnti. 
Write  Id  Ink  u>d  pIMnly. 
Aoawer  ftU  ^aMtiou  fnllj. 

Qmniom. 

1.  WtMl  U  Uid  r«Utli>ii  i>r  n[iiili(iiuit  to  child  ?    (Omodp&reut,  |>u«iit. 

ttuole,  aaitt,  liratLiT,  vtatur,  uutitiii,  gDaralian,  or  frMDd.) 
S.  Dow  tbo  cblK1  lire  with  ita  paruiibi  i 

S.  If  not  with  pnrenta.  with  vhnni  ?    (Oi*o  Tall  lumii  Mid  addreia.) 
4.  U  not  vith  pMreau,  how  anppoTted  ? 

Sl  If  adinlttadMftpiiptl,  will  k11  ueueMsry  olotUlng  ftud  tnuuporU- 
U6*  (MtimftUd  990.00  to  $i0.00  per  }■««>)  b*   provided,  end  by 
irboinr 
t.  Or  will  it  hera  to  be  pmvideit  \>j  your  eooaty  thtongli  thi  Inelita- 

tiOD  tD  whole  or  pert  t 
*.  If  by  Llie  lusUtutlou,  wQI  doI  yont  township  trustoe  or  county  com- 
niieriuD«-ni  bulp  yiio  'i    See  Uioib. 
Tt>  Oive  nemv  of  y<nu  toomvhif  lnMt*«  tmA  bi»  powt  <>fflct>  wVlree*. 
fl.  Who  propoeea  to  nat  u  oorrnqiondKDt  for  and  take  «h«rj[a  of  child 
dnrfiig  TMeUoM  or  el  other  tim«e7    <All  notioM  of  erary  kind 
«ill  iie  Hal  to  oorreepofulent  hero  uMntd.) 
u.  NaiM. 
L  Poat^niM. 
c  Goonty. 

A.  HauMt  t«ilegrepb  oOra. 
«.  NavMt  lelppboM  oMoe. 
/.  Keereet  rellraad  aUlloa. 
v.  Whet  U  the  reUUoa  of  taatmgaaAmi  lo  child  i 
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10.  Your  jirouiiM ; 

If  >-QUi  uliilil  Ixt  iidmittoil  M  a  pupil,  da  joa  proiulae  to  caafora 
lu  all  riil«9  Hill)  rt^ulfttioni'  of  lli«  iunl ittiCinn ,  hikI  ttist  fon  will 
nol  nnk  ihnt  ^-onr  (Thild  b»  aont  borne  during  I  lie  liotldftjm.  aor 
at  any  ullior  tiu»o  dnuQe  Uiu  nnboul  jflar.  Mwpt  Id  vmp  of  Muk- 
iittM ;  aUn,  iliat  yon  irlll  (U>  all  wilbia  yiiur  power  U>  tlHtnij'  oovt 
of  elothinf-  atii!  tiiiiii|ir>rtHtioii  ? 

11.  Gtivo  aaiuv  iu  full  vf  (.-Ull'l. 
I'i,   Hoy  ur  girl  'i 

13.  t>!  whiit  mitiiMiiilily  Hiui  i.'i>lor  ? 

H.  Date  iif  liirlh  ?    fli»e  mnntti,  do.y.  and  ywir. 

tS.  PUr«  of  biriti.     Give  luvu.  coiiuty.  and  State. 

IS.   WlieM  aow  living?     And  b'nv  Ivas  (liui*  ^     Oive  towu  aoi]  oonnty. 

17.  Bow  long  B  mddeuC  of  Indiana  ? 

18.  Wh'nru  lirian  bnfnr*  li«i!OuiitiK  a  re4id»tit  of  Indiana  ? 

19.  WkiLt  is  tlie  untural  nicnlal  ciinilitiun  of  tUe  obild  't     Itriglit  nod 

iiujck.  or  didl  and  xltijj^i'h  ? 

50.  Wilt  th»  ohild  obey  a  coinmabd  > 

51.  Can  tbe  ubild  do  an  cnand  'f 

22.  Oau  tile  ahild  illatiusuiHh  foriiuiaud  eolari  f 

23.  Uan  the  child  anf  id«a  <i(  nninWr  ? 

34.  la  tlie  obll<l*8att«atli>u  catiilj  t;ortan  and  heldT 

K.   [n  Itin  [ti>w«r  of  imitatinii  Htroti|t  or  wank  ? 

SS.   Haa  tlifi  clii  Id  a  rcteutivt^  nii-iuury  ? 

27.   II*»  Mil'  flhlld  any  con»lriicti«*  j^uiut  ? 

2H.  ]>in>ii  Ilia  ohilil  ]iliiy  with  iU  bruthura  aud  •itlfln,  aud  uthara,  who 

ht-nr  nod  iiiicnk  f 
SH.  Can  the  child  <<are  Tor  iteelf  Id  a  general  ti%y  t     DreM  and  aodr«4Ui 

itaalf,  aatlafy  calla  of  naluro  without  a««i«tauoe,  gu   np  Aiid  down 

(UgliLa  ot  aU'p«  by  lUelf.  rlD.  7 
30.  Wlmt  alfiiita  havu  boeri  madu  to  liiHtriicl  at  liiinia  } 
91,   IIa*th«  child   hva   iiudDr   iii'iirailiou   nt   any  llmf  otbvr   lliau   at 

boiuc  r 
S3.  If  BO.  wbfro  and  how  loog  ? 

33.  Cau  Iha  flliild  print  or  writ*?     Which  > 

34.  Caa  Iho  child  road  * 

35.  Uoet  the  child  oadsritand  writlan  lanftnaga  ? 
30.  Poat  the  uljild  draw  or  hIcdIcU,  or  atttfuipt  boP 

37.  Can  tbx  child  rtmiit.  and  how  far  y 

38.  Ha*  thn  fliild  lE>«rniid  to  parf»rin  any  kind  »f  libor  or   to  naefullj 

om|4oy  itnolf  ?     If  ho,  in  what  way  ) 
SV.  Whalkaa  heea  tlic  geu^ml   moral  oonduut  and  diapoaltion  of  tlia 

child  ? 
4ft.  Was  fifaild  horn  deaf?     Anawar,  '•  je«,"  "no"  or  "(tonlitfnl." 
41.  If  doahtlnl,  givo  aoona  ronaon  for  baing  ■«. 
t2.  If  born  deal,  oaa  yoa  agggoat  any  ixnaa  t»t  it  1     Uow  old  was  cbild 

when  yon  dlaooTurad  deafneH  ? 
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not  boru  it««if.  hIbw  chom  of  AvtJntm  ftoit  ante  it  occiirrci),  uud> 

iDg  aiektwiut  «t  acRJileiit. 
t>  tl>c  'IpafnroH  lolnl  or  purtiftl  ? 
Hnv«  eBoTt>  t>ef>n  iiiAdo   li>  anrtt  tlic  ileafuMa?     Aud  It  mo,  with 

whom  uxl  witli  urli«t  rsHiilta  ? 
b  iba  <)t«fueM«  t[<^"iiK  Kreiitiv  or  1«nm  nt  llibi  tiuia  "t 
li  tbacliild  loo  (l«af  u>  Iw  ^xliiciitoil  in  (he  jMthllo  ■o)iim»I»  >l  lioraa/ 
Hnve  von  |Hn>l  ynar  cliiM  Ui«re  ^     Anil  Itaw  )ou){  ? 
If  Lliitrs  LI  pHrtiiil  h«arluf{.  to  11  fe«ti)e  or  miaxiiloniblo ? 
Is  it  WtteT  ri^tit  <vir.  i«ft  mr.  or  «iaiil  Imtb  i^n  ? 
Wli»l    in    the   (liiriytpr    -it    «>>uu.l«    liuiiH  ?     "  RuiiiKn    ToIm  "    or 

"oili«  ■omuls." 
U  tba  ublllty  to  illMtiiigiiUh  cliBrai-l«r  n(  naDiidd  fc*>l)le  or  oudiiIiJm'- 

ntrlfi  ';' 
To  wlMt  nt«ui  otn  l.ba  aonii'l  of  lli«  voic«  be  Itmrd  ? 

Kim*0OCUt-  of  tho  "iklhAf  MVUDiIk  "  bxMfll. 

Oonlil  UtD  etiild  talk   inm»  or  Ihk  ilUliiiulljr  before  ileHfiiniui  oti. 

ontred? 
Cud  tli4  «bf  14  speak  *ay  w(>r<U  mot*  or  Im-"  di«tiD«tl.v  now  ? 
In  Uie  pi>w«r  of  arlkuliitlou  t««bte  or  coatldeniblu  :' 
In  it  gmwiDg  hnlt'-r  or  wnrun  nt  Ifaia  titiin? 
OirtT  a  H'liaber  of  lli«  v»rtl*  Hpok'Hi  by  tli"  ohild  7 
Arn  thawt  woriln  (airlf  wkII  tiiciiioniutMl  * 
I>a«a  i^bild  nii<)#ntt«n<l  B|kok»o  lAngnaifc  from  motion  at  Itpa  of 

another  to  n««(iil  O'liroi^l'     Awwrr '■  iw."  "  ullithlly,"  itr  "ywc" 
Huw  lUiaM  ubit'l  iii>uimuDlGal«  wUb  nlbera  y     By  iinMiab  or  hy  mpia T 
U  awb  iNjuiiiiauindioii  inlalligilil*  ? 
U  iboRbiM  uf  nntml  irtrigbt  aad  lita  for  •£»? 
Waa  tlii>  obil'l  i>orn  >[  full  laitn  "! 
VtaM  tb(-  lkl>»r  iliffimlt  or  or-liaar^r  f 
W«t«  luatniiBniiiA  asadi* 

Wan  lb*r«  dellelaiit  anlotatiMi  In  (ihlM  at  birth  ? 
Bad  the  cbild  a  eoa«nUioo  aooa  aft-t  birib  7 
Was  itip  rbil'l  a  Mrooiit  or  a  wntkljt  Iwlw  "r 

U  thom  p'^Tf^et  OH^  of  l*gs.  araa.  band*,  aiid  f<*t  >     [f  oat,  dniciiba. 
U  there  aojr  irr«|[ti]aritj  in  WBlhinui' 

Or  any  dUBraltf  In  goio^  ap  and  ilovn  atalra  (rllbodl  it-tl-taiirr  7 
DitaerilM)  aaf  patalfda,  defoiriBltf ,  malfurmalloti,  or  phyahmt  waak- 

aam. 
la  tbara  any  dMangemont  of  narroaa  ajBtAni  !> 
Hm  tbc  «kiM  dharwa,  t>*l>y.  ••t'il"(«r>  <v  1t«? 
la  tlMTc  bean  troabU  at  intipiiMjitj  ai  any  ktod  ? 
la  Higra  •aratalosa  ale«r»iiu«i  or  ({Umlnlar  awalltnf  ? 
la  ihm  oidU  of  aenrfidoaa  aalma? 
la  thmm  Mid  In  tb*  hew)  or  cntartbal  Inmbla  )* 
U  fha  aUM  «BbJ««l  to  o"«gha.  taU».  aorathrMt,  at«.— «U«faT 
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Or  to  rh«uu)nti«ui  or  Rlkndul*r  owvUian  f 

ki^  tb«  luiiKt  ID  vMiad  ronditioii  T 

Lt  tti«rt>  a  teud&ucy  to  couiuroptioa  In  th«  fntnily?     It  w>,  njMD 

vbiob  aids  ot  tlio  family,  luotberN*  or  fatliei'a  ? 
In  ibera  unj  «u|)|iunaiuii  of  the  wua  ? 
Una  Ibo  child  nny  at:at»  or  elirobtn  (laUlieuuo  dwettM  of  liodj  or 

aiNilii  or  nu;  a^'iupturiia  tlivmrf? 
Or  riipliint  or  nnv  nioiiiAiib  nr  bowel  complaint? 
Or  Hiij-  vtiunry  trouble '^ 

DncM  ;lu>  cbib)  iTi't  »r  soil  Ibo  bed  or  it«  dsy  do'lIHag  ? 
Whftt  is  the  conilitioD  of  lb«  eyeBi|jlit> 
What  ia  tbv  vonditiuii  of  tb«  b«olli  ? 
la  ludulh  vdl  ftbat.  nnd  dot*  cblld  breutbe   prlnripitlly  Ihronfb 

n(w#4ir  iBonlb? 
Ilu  lli-e  uUild  bucii  «uo<j«b»(ail]r  raooiiMtvil  witliin  fiMil  fiv«  jnwre  !* 

WhfD  ? 
Hu  tha  child  bad  •pU«pH]r.  >aoiiTuli!t>na,  BpuiUB,  or  llta?     If  ao, 

wbtoh.ftud  wLou  ? 
Or  (□■uUh,  ctiickeD{Kn,  KarUliiui.  or  Nmallpoi  Y     If  bo,  whiob,  Mid 

«rb«DV 
Or  niampit  ot  nbooptiig  coiinh  ?     U  no.  vlii-ch,  nnil  wb«n  ? 
Or  »>>;  oihnr  contnijiioiiH  diwaae  ?    If  bo,  whnt.  and  when  7 
Or  Hiif  diBKruH:  of  the  •tomaoh  or  bow«l«?     If  vo,  what,  and  whvn  ? 
Do  ))[irUcDltkr  druj^s  or  medlclnM  produce  a  bkd  vlTect  upon  Uie 

ahild  ?    It  to,  name  (bom  and  deaeribe  uffnct. 


GnixDrtaaNTa  w  Cuti-P. 


Natiouality. 


100.  Git*  fnll  nam*  of  patcniitl  Knindfntbor. 

101.  Hia  birthplace  and  date  of  birlh, 
103.  Uiv«  full  maidoD  naiau  of  pat«rual  grudmotber. 
103.  Her  birtbpla(.-H  and  date  of  blith. 

KM.  Oivaftill  Dam*  of  mntamftl  ){niidfatfa«r.     HatioBtllt;. 
JOtt.  His  birlkpliMte  aud  d&ie  uf  tilrth. 

ion.  Oire  fnll  maiden  name  of  maLi>rn«l  Kraodmotber.    NalloDalit^. 
Iter  birthplaee  aud  dBl«<  of  blnb. 
If  nnr  of  tbe  al)o*o  ue  dead,  stute  which,  givlug  dtUt  of  death  ud 

caiive. 
Were  t^mnilparanU  od  either  aMn  foiiaiuii  or  utbvrwioe  related  be 
fore  niarriAj(c  ^     If  ao,  sLnti?  iu  what  doKCw. 

110.  Kn  or  Here  ^raadpaniiit*  oii  either  aide  deiif  ? 

111.  If  ao,  *«te  tbejr  burn  dcef  or  wm  it  eaneed  b;  aioktiow,  kooidml,  or 

oldog*  t 

112.  If  by  dekiUMi  or  ae«tdeuC  gire  oniwe  aod  a|fe  it  (icenrred. 

113.  IH<1  or  do  suf  •>(  tbeiu  bare  doaf  btotbere,  sistMS,  uncles,  auub.  or 

cwiMiuB  r     If  HO,  naiDC  them. 

114.  Are  or  werw  ati^  of  gntodparvBta  aubject  to  couninptioD,  neiirAlgi*, 

Mtofiila,  panlyaia,  or  cpilepKj  'r     If  ao,  wbieh? 


107. 

loa. 

lOU. 
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lis.  Or  to  lij«t«ria,  L'lioTuit,  Hio«Dtricitr,  InMwIljr,  oztf*M«  n«iv«iMMMn. 

or  flODitltuiloual  titini  t     U  no.  vhkb  t 
IIH.  Or  •UMMiTal;  givoii  to  the  iioa  of  alootaolto  driuks,  tolMiwo,  opinm, 

wr  otber  n»rcoU«7    If  m,  whlcb  "; 

VktxnT*  or  Gbiu>. 

117.  Giv*  full  nnnin  of  fkllior  nnd  naUnmilitf. 

Its.  HU  pment  niUtiWH. 

im.  >lii)iirthpliu«iin<l<]ntiii>r  Mrtli. 

150.  OivH  fall  nuidsn  aam«  of  moilier  akA  lutloDftllty. 

151.  Her  pmoDt  »dilr«a«. 

ll-i.   Her  blrthplM^P  and  dal«  iif  btrtb. 

I'J3.  If  cithoT  (Uiui,  lUU  nrhieh,  giving  ilitt*  m\A  onaiiff. 

121.  ir«itb«r  (ImiI,  liM  thuie  bi^ea  BOc-(ind  iiroDier  mnrriikKe  ? 

125,  If  botli  livins.  nra  iiiollier  itr  tathtir  wpHrnttiil  or  ilivop-ciil  T     tf  llin 

laltT,  Is  either  r»miirri«il  ? 
IM.  Wvro  par«utii  caa.iiuo  or  olberwiBi:  raluUil  bufon  UBrrij^io  7    If  mi, 

tn  wIlmI  de^E'Bfi  -' 
127.  Id,  at  wm.  tb«  HOtox  Attmt  7 
198.  U  M.  waa  bo  born  deftf  or  was  it  i^uumJ  b;r  MokneM  or  Moldent  7 

Hivai  eniiiH)  nuil  itg«  it  ooeiirrud. 

129.  Id,  or  nv».  the  motlivr  <Im(  7 

130.  If  80,  wu  r1i«  bnrn  dual  ur  was  it  oaoMil  bjr  MickDnwt  or  •Qoid«nt  f 

Olva  cMiM  Mill  og*  It  oeaarr*d. 

131.  ILm  or  hftil  tbe  (atbar  aay  ile*f  brotUer*,  i>lHtor»,  oouaitw,  o«pLowa, 

or  ui«i-*n-   tvtiu  ans  ur  were  deaf  7    If  %a.  |{l*«  osmM,  «ililn«Ma, 
i;*ti*(iH  iif  iltftfoAub  und  lign*  it  oocnrrad. 

132.  Hna  or  bad  Uie  niolticr  Any  deaf  brotben,  alater*.  ooiuIdh,  n«|iliawa, 

or  Dioow  who  uw  or  wra  deaf  7     If  no.  gtra  lumM,  ftddrMMM. 
oa«M«  of  <l«*fnMB  knJ  agM  it  ocourrvd. 

133.  How  nianj  cliUdrou  bave  the  pATefita  had  ?    OItq  thair  full  Dftine* 

and  dalta  o(  birth  In  regtiUr  coiuooiiUva  urdar. 
IM.  If  a«ij  bavvdivd,  i(iT«  namaa,  dale*  and  eauaaa  Ot  dojOb  la  regular 

order. 
m.  Oira  muBaa  of  ebildres  bom  denf  ? 
IH.  Giv«  name*  of  chUdrou  who  be«tme  rleaf  lbroii|{fa  aichoeea  or  Hei> 

dent.     Oive  alao  <wuwm  of  dmrnee*  and  ai;e  it  occarred. 
137.  Are  ftU  ahildrea  oew  Uring  Bound  in  limb,  body  and  mind,  of  naaal 

nice  mmI  free  o(  malfonnatton  or  dcforaltf  'i     U  not,  giTa  ouaaM 

and  CKDBM  tal  oonplaiuL 
I3».  What  haa  heaa  tba  falhtr**  occap«liAii  ? 
tW.  What  baa  hc«n  Ibe  rnitthvr'a  occu|ietliin  ? 
lU.  Uaa  there  been  a.  ow*e  o(  bliuilu^<«.  inaanity.  •jiilapa;,  (eebla  miad. 

•dsMa.  Of  idtoey  In  lb«  (atntlj  BD•^«•lry,  «itb«r  dIreM  ov  eoIUUrsI, 

ilinl  70a  know  of  7 
111.   What  «M  the  phfaieaJ  and  manul  eonditioo  of  pnranta  at  time  of 

«pa»eptii>n  of  tbia  eltiU  (or  wfaooi  appUntloti  la  now  Bade  f 
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143.  Wm  tb«  inatb«r  tinriug  pro^nntioj' nVJoet  loftn^reontiaaoiUMuMf 

or  hHnlHbtp.  tsr  «xpoMril  tu  nii  v  «Uo<;k,  accident,  or>p««lftUy  palDfnl 
nmutioii  t     II  t)»,  iluwriW  lirinlly. 
H3.   WliJkt  w«T«  tlie  Hgi;*  o(  puractn  wbou  tUie  oUiU  wiu»  Uuco  ? 

144.  Am  or  w«ri»  «<itli«T  t>f  pitrpnta  Mul'ji'Ot  lo  cmiKniuplJoii.  nvural^a, 

Brrurnla.  piintlynU,  or  e|>ll>.'|ia;  't     If  so,  wfaioh  'f 
HA.  Or  Lu  byntcriu,  cbnritH.  ocdvotricitr,  tuii4aity,citreinoae[TOU»bt*c, 

or  couHlitutioual  Uiiit  S*     If  w.  wliieb  ? 
146.  Or  axcMMivoly  git*n  to  tbe  uma  of  HlcnhnlJc  drink*,  lohoeco.  cpium, 
or  othvr  uarvutic  ':     If  im,  whioli  ? 
I  liori»1i)-  cvrlify  tlial  1  1inv«  tnit<l>^  aimwer  (o  nil  i|i]«K|{ona  abiivo  ki  Ui» 
ttty  hpot  of  my  aMliljr. 

Siguad.  , 

AppHcanL 

(PuruiH)i  |.<lii'Hlotiiii'i  and  rwiilsucB  o«rtldcitt«« — ■esoivr.) 

Thtt  (]H"stiuiiH  iirw  priiita<I  ntitwo  Klieel»  of  Icttar-pnpor, 
wiiL-il  tugctliur.  TliBj  till  bovoii  pu^os.  On  tLe  uigliUt 
mid  last  )>Ago  tliere  nre  blnuks  for  a  ceitilicale  from  a  pliysi- 

iriaa  tliul  "tlie  witliiii-Ditmed  cliild ,  is  a 

proper  pRrnnti  for  adoiiKMioti  into  the  Indiana  InntitntioD 
for  till-  Kdtiuatiuu  of  tUu  Deaf ;  timt  tliu  cliild  is  uot  iusuue, 
upileptio.or  feeble^miDded,  niitl  ia  in  sach  coiidttiou  of  body 
;iud  uiiud  as  to  bo  received  under  itn  rules  nud  benefited 
by  tlm  training  of  tin)  Hchool.  if  accepted  hh  n  pnpil 
(lieraiii ;  "  a  curtillcatu  frota  u  Justice  of  the  Peace  tliat  "  tho 

wilbin-Duuied  cbild,.  . is  a  legal  resident  of  tbe 

aboYd-uttiaed  Staioaiiil  county  ;"  andacirculiir  letter  from 
the  superintendent  to  tlio  applicant,  calling  attentioD  to 
"  t>ie  rulen  an<l  rc'gulalious  for  the  ailmittsioi]  of  pupila  aud 
toother  luiittersiu  the  pamphlet ' Concerning Pupi  1b,' which 
is  fully  descriptive  of  the  school  and  of  all  its  reqiiiro- 
uieots.  A  copy  of  thiK  pamphlttt  is  sent  yon  by  tliia  po»t, 
under  separate  cover.  You  will  pleaae  fill  out,  fery 
coinjileiely ,  answers  to  all  the  vrithia  questioan  and  mako 
return  tn  this  office,  when  the  case  will  be  dttfinitelj 
decided  and  you  iaformml  of  the  it'sult,  aud,  if  favorable, 
the  child  will  bo  received."  Tho  two  certificates  are 
plaoad  ftt  tho  top  of  the  page  and  the  circular  letter  at 
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the  bottoiu.  Botwoen  thorn,  prhiteil  trinoverAely  no  that 
it  will  be  coQvouitfut  to  (ito  tlio  ttliuoU  wliuu  fuKlud,  in  tlto 
foUowiug  docket  blauk.  witli  eufficioal  ajmues  t>i!lwL*ou  Iha 
lioaa  for  tko  iunertion  of  tlio  proper  iinmoa  iioil  datea  : 

Notiet  to  appitMit.-~\)o  uot  All  In  Mijr  •>(  tti»  bUnk*  bn1«w. 


CantiOMona 


Y«OT 


No.. 


Ko. 


AprLiCATioM  ms  AtvuimtoM. 


Applleant'a  dkhip. 


nw...  - - 

AoMplad « „ Bejewtfld 

AdBiM«d „„ 


Child**  nniaa. 
..»..  .C'ovuty. 


[Ueiw  CuUoic  atWea  bUuk  lines  fur  ■MmorjuuU.J 


'  iBj  ■•»#•  r«f4t***« 


Mr.  JobueoD  wrilva  aa  tliai  iliu  rpspoutMn  Uiit  reor 
to  the  foregoini;  JnqoirinM  vnrn  v«ry  Hiitutfnctnrj.  The 
blanks  wore  ntiut  to  alxmt  forty  upplicaotH  aod  wer«  re- 
tORi^  prop»-riy  filtwl  out.  >jo  far  ns  li»t  cxild  jndg",  tlie 
reit|K>u»eft  «r«re  i^rati  lu'irumtely.  Tliure  wa«  a  IiIiIh  iiti- 
oeftAiotr  ii)»nat  itome  of  tli>i  grAiiclpiirenU,  hot  not  u 
lODcb  M  might  ba*e  be«D  «xp4M:-te'].  Ou  the  whole  bin 
ftxponeoo*  Menu  to  iodicate  tliat  lho4«  sufmriut^fndtititii 
and  prilici [•ah*  •mXtn  >>hJM!t^i  to  tl)«  committer' ••  iinrMtiotitt 
ou  Iku  grouuil  that  it  would  \tv  iuip'^Mail^lu  U>  ohtaiu  au- 
swera  to  BO  naay  iDqnin«»  w«r«  in  «rror. 

s.  A.  r. 


THE  MINNESOTA  SCHO<JL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  BY  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ENACTMENT. 

Trr  MinnesolA  Scliool  for  tlie  Dent  liiut  haen  cbristoned 
iiihI  recliristMUHcl  >;tiv(<rul  tiiuus.  lu  tht*  Hist  Sliite  lu^ista- 
turo  it  was  located  &»  n  "  Deiif  uud  Dumb  Asylum."  But 
ID  the  act  estnbHshJDg  it  a  few  yenra  later  it  was  made  a 
pnrt  of  thfi  "  IVfinno-iotn  Slate  lat^titutu  for  tlie  Educatiou 
of  the  Oeaf  Had  Dumb  aud  llie  Uliud."  Still  later,  when 
a  department  for  th«  (eoblo-miiided  oUildrou  was  addod, 
the  ofHeiftl  titto  bocamo  the  "  Minae^iota  State  InstUnto 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  and  the  Blind, 
and  School  for  liUutti  and  Imbeeilea,"  wliiub  was  Hhort- 
ened  t«  "  Minnesota  lustitnto  for  tho  Deaf,  tb«  Blind,  and 
the  Eoebld-Mindcd."  In  1887  a  law  was  passed  crontiog 
thu  "  HiDoesoCu  Institute  (or  Defectives,"  wltb  tbree  de- 
partments— the  "School  for  the  Deaf,"  the  "School  for 
the  Dliud,"  aud  tho  "School  for  the  Fueble-Hinded." 

Wliuu  tho  Statu  Board  of  Oharitieu  and  Correction  wjui 
uHtabtisbed,  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  a&  a  part  of  tho 
Institute  for  Defectives,  caue  under  its  supervision.  The 
deaf  and  the  blind,  aud  thoir  IritmdM,  have  never  rested 
pontenl  nndor  such  an  arruu^uniutit,  inhuming  that  purely 
uducaliuuul  institutions  should  not  be  uiuWrsncb  a  bonrd. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Assooiatioo  of  tho 
Deaf,  iu  18%,  thia  feeling  fnnnd  expression  in  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  a  comniiltcu  on  lufjislutiou,  whiuh  wan  instructed 
to  do  what  it  could  toward  securing  for  thb-  deaf  aopftra- 
tiou  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  uf  Charititw  and 
Correction.  Mr.  A.  K.  tipear  wns  cliaiimau  of  this  com* 
taitbee.  and  he  worked  hard  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result.  A  bill  was  drawn  up,  and  evory  effort  waa  mada 
to  secure  favorable  action  in  the  legislature.  Some  who 
adnjttt«d  the  reasonablenetiM  of  the  claim  of  the  deaf  were 
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opfHWed  to  anj  action  at  tliat  time,  for  reasoua  of  poliuy 
kod  eon veaieiico.  As  n  cdiiHitqiieacc,  tho  bill  wan  killed 
in  the  Senate  Committee  uu  £;laoatioti,  whtcli  liad  it 
ander  oonaideratioD. 

Dnrii^  tb«  session  of  the  State  lo^slatare  iu  1899  an 
ofiiDTt  was  mode  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Control  for 
all  tbe  State  tustitatious  of  MioDeaota,  after  the  plao 
adopted  io  some  other  States,  wbteb  had  been  videly 
advertised  as  a  luoaoy-auviug  orraDgemeDt.  The  attempt 
failed. 

Last  Jaoaar;,  bowerei-,  the  plan  was  brought  forward 
again,  stronglv  endort>ed  bjr  the  tiorerDor  aud  Statu  Au- 
ditor.    Every  iadicatioa  wok  that  iho  bill  would  pans. 

Earl;  in  Jaoourv  there  was  a  meeting  of  thti  Execativu 
Committee  of  the  Miiiuesotn  Associatioo  of  the  Deaf. 
The  qaaBtioii  of  tho  fjoiird  of  ('outrol  was  brought  ap. 
It  was  thonght  that  ou  opportanitv  had  come  for  the 
deaf  (o  prott»t  vritli  more  effuct  a^aiust  uu  aujast  classi* 
ttcatioD.  AccordiiiKly.  a  sab -committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  ap  a  memorial  to  Iw  preneuted  to  the  le^jislatnre  hy 
the  Pret^ideot  of  the  Aftsociution. 

The  chief  pointe  in  the  memorial  were :  The  Bcbouls 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  HUod  are  whollj  edacatioaal.  Deaf 
and  blind  children  are  odacated  to  be  self-nupporting 
intixuDA.  Not  one  nf  the  rt-gnlar  gradnateii  of  the  Scliao) 
for  the  Deaf  duriug  fortj'  3-ea.nt  was  erer  au  iumate  of  a 
penal  or  reformatorr  inxtilntion  or  of  a  poor-boose.  The 
deaf  and  bliml  children  are  tht;  chihlren  nf  linneNt  tai- 
pajrent  and  citizens  of  th«  Sute.  To  pkce  them  in  the 
same  category  as  the  panper,  the  imbecile,  the  iosaoe, 
and  the  criminal,  pats  an  andeserved  atigma  upon  them. 
A  Boanl  of  Control  could  ool  give  the  (tpeciul  attention  to 
the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  that  thvir  xivtsXa  us 
educational  lustitntiona  reqaire.  The  Miuuesuta  School 
for  thft  Deaf  hnx  attaioad  to  a  front  rank  nnder  a  local 
board.     If  a  Statu  Boanl  of  Coatrol  is  established,  the 
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Minnesotft  Association  of  the  Denf  praj-s  tliiit  thn  Sclinols 
for  tlio  Doaf  aai)  tlie  lilirid  may  reuiiiin  iiudur  a  separate 
board,  as  in  the  oasa  of  tbe  Stato  Uoiveruity  uud  Normal 
Schools. 

A  copj  of  this  memorial  wit»  spiit  to  thn  Oovernor,  to 
onch  mombor  of  th«  Hoiise  and  Keuatt!  L-aiuuitleoK  har- 
iog  iu  baud  the  qacvstion  of  a  Board  of  (Jootrol,  to  the 
lendiu;;  dailies  of  MitiDoapolis,  St.  Paul,  nud  Ptiltith,  and 
arrauKOtucats  wore  made  to  have  it  prt^.i«tited  in  tlie  Honw 
mid  Scuate  at  the  proper  time.  Tlie  St.  Paul  iH«neer 
/*rt?«*,  tlie  t>ldest  daily  in  Mionesota,  published  the  me- 
morial in  full,  and  gave  it  tho  foUoving  oditonni  uotice  : 

Tux  llVBtlUI  OF  TOB  OUP  AXI>  TBK  BtDtO. 

Tti'-  [•I't-jiuttinl  luiHtdkcft  niftil«.  eveo  !>;  1«f{t*lnti>M  kail  othant  vbo 
sbi'Util  \if.  Iiottcr  lutoTiUL-iI.  la  ctA«tityiug  iho  Schualti  for  tlif  D«iif  and 
tliii  Rliud  lit  Fnriliikiilt  umunj)  tbo  pmal  uuil  cditixlliU  ioHtilTitloiiH  of  Uie 
SUlv,  b)iv«  Ix-^iB  tbo  M>urv«<>f  no  liltUiHrtrdiicAtlnDlu  tb«ii»lf-ri>Rpo«t)ntt 
■tiidont*  ill  l.huwi  Hchrioh.  lUDuuit  wliom  muj  hi;  foiiail  bujnt  uii'l  k'''*  <*■ 
hn|{tii-wl(t«il  nH  any  in  tbi>  <ii>mnii>n  aoIiodU.  nod  mnn^v  of  tliMn,  Uw>, 
balou^iii)!  l<>  »o[iift  nt  lb«  limt  fuiuilio*  in  (be  Stntv.  Tboy  at*  |i;iktb«re(1 
In  ibuiM  twu  luhoula.  Iionaoil  &D()  boATtlril  bj  llie  Htate.  not  bbcaimr  iif 
tti»  [MVoHj*  dt  liny  p-irt.ion  of  ttinm,  bnt  bonniun  il  hna  biwrn  t)]n  [mliiiy 
o(  tbo  Ktnlfl  to  nvoiil  ill  H<ii-i»l  dlHltuuliitiiH,  nuJ  UAre  fur  all.  mb  and 
poor,  on  a  cninninti  liivni.  It  bait  bann  fait  tlint  tb»  rleiif  anil  Ihe  lillud 
itro.  «i|uiill]r  wilb  b>-nrlii^  hikI  aMiii);  olilMii-'U.  uutilleil  to  tbc  tt*«  gdo- 
Mtlau  wbirli  MinDcnotjk  oRoro  to  nil ;  ninl  il  biui  been  fuuud  Ibai  eeon- 
oaiy,  u  well  »<  tbe  -wi'iul  uu<l  iutelteoiUHl  ileTHlupmeut  of  the  ninilaiit*, 
i*  bMit  piaiii'itnil  by  f;alh«riiig  thani  into  iiisLitntlAiiii  wbicli  ci^iubina 
dnriuK  tbe  penoil  ut  iuHlruoliiiD  tbe  nilTauttiiot  itf  bittti  arbool  anil 
bocne.  Thrtw  in  no  norn  roiuitn  for  olaHHifyiiig  tbi44i>  xfhonlti  wllli  |)ontt] 
Huil  ciwtodiiil  iuilitiiliuiM  tlian  (<>r  a  >biiilac  vtiuwificntioD  of  tbo  KoriiiMl 
S-oboiil*  or  tbd  Srbool  of  Agritiuliur«  ut  lh«  superliueut  fanii. 

Thit  B»&M  of  lloutru)  nieaHiiirp,  iti  rieparallog  <^Lk«T  "  eilu>-i\tioRiil  itwti. 
luilunB*'  from  th«  iDitoagDiooDt  of  tbn  propORed  Irouril  and  IphvIus  tbe 
Sohoolo  fnr  tbn  Uwif  Nti<l  tbe  Bliml  ju  romjiany  wllli  lb«  StnlK  jtrlson, 
refariUfitorr.  ele.,  )ijt»u->itti'K  tbr  hIi^iuk  wbiob  tbe  iloaf  und  tbo  bUad  so 
Justly  rwnlit.  The  pupiln  in  llin«e  ncbooU  and  tboir  friraJii  uiiulcla  do 
noi  want  tboiu  ptit  under  tlie  propoMil  Boon)  ot  Oimlpui.  In  n  Tntijiio. 
Hnl  piinloil  rUunh«(»  in  thU  papi>r  tboy  iwk  tbnt  the  Scboul  fur  tlici 
Deaf  and  tbi-  Hclioiil  foT  ihc  niind  at  loKot  uivy  rruialu  umlor  thi^  nianHg». 
moDtof  aimpiiratc  bflnrd,  un  in  tbo  owv  <>f  Ibo  Stite  UuiTcnity  uid  tb« 
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Ntwoud  B«b<Ml«.  Tlili  proposal,  if  tfa*  BokH  of  Goatrnl  ibould  b*  MUtb- 
Uah6il,'V0i)ld  losro  llio  lonlidition  for  tfae  Po(^hlo-Minil«il — which  in  twice 
■>  lurgOBUtlespi-BslTeMCb*  twuoL!ii>rBehoolBoombiii«d — to  tlia  miiiikga- 
uiotitof  tli«  B(ifiT(i  of  Control,  vhik-  Ifan  Suboain  for  tl)<-I>eftf  ftud  tl>»BlllM] 
wunld  recnive  {)ro]i«i  ret-OEQitioa  as  ■'eiluoaliuiial  "  aii<]  nut  "  iif^nnl  ar 
oik^todul"  ioEtitaUons.  Tb»  plnn  ni*dn  in  the  tnvmorial  in  u  Htrvug 
OB«,  and  we  commend  it  lo  •  beariog  io  tbe  I«gi»Utur». 

Id  addition  to  tbis,  KevernI  ropretttiatative  deaf  porsoDfl, 
by  letter  or  by  penioual  iutorriow,  Becurud  asanraucGe  of 
aympfttby  and  eopport  from  lending  sonntora  and  repre- 
eentcttivas. 

When  the  bill  to  e«tablitib  a  Board  of  Control  eame  before 
tbe  House  tbe  deaf  fonud  an  able  cbampion  of  their  causa 
in  KeprceeutAtivo  Oeo.  R.  Laybonrn,  of  Dalutli,  who  pre- 
8dot«d  the  momoriAl  and  introdaced  an  ftmendtnent  to  tbe 
bill  exempting  the  Kchools  for  tlio  Deaf  nud  tbe  Illind 
from  it«  prorisions.  Tbe  araendtnent  was  so  overwbelm- 
iugly  defeated  that  the  hopes  of  tbe  deaf  for  recognitiou 
were  sliattored. 

But  wbuD  the  bill  went  to  tbu  Senate  the  tide  changed 
nnexpectodlv.  The  extreme  Dupportem  of  the  bill  wiobed 
it  to  iuolnde  the  "educatiouul  itietilutionB,"  meauiog  tbe 
ITuiversity  and  Normal  ScliooU.  This  was  strongly 
oppoeed,  and  the  author  of  the  bill  bimiiolt  said  tluit  "  it 
iroohl  be  anreiMOOablo  to  ctatss  eiatdi  ednuational  inatitn- 
tiouji  with  tbe  bottpilalB,  reforuiutor}',  and  poual  inittitu- 
ttomi,  and  place  tbt.-ia  under  tbe  control  of  one  board." 
During  tbe  debate  on  tliis  point.  Uensior  Dnogbert/,  of 
Dnintb,  pat  in  th«  claim  of  tbe  KchooU  for  tb«  Deaf  and 
tbe  Blind  tu  recognitiou  aa  educaiionai  iuatituttouH,  and 
ckummI  \.\xvt  memorial  lu  be  read.  An  amendnent  to 
iaclnd^t  the  Cnireniity  and  Normal  Scfaoob  wan  pa—cd 
by  a  large  majority,  and  then  tbe  whole  bill  wsa  relerrcd 
to  a  eouuoittee  to  try  lo  adjunt  it  acceptably.  On  thia 
i.-nmaitt«e  wai  Senator  A.  W.  RlockLoD,  of  Faribaclt,  one 
ufth'eableataiMltDaBtiafltteutial  mf*ml>eiauf  theleipsloture. 
He  was  opposed  to  tbe  bill  a«  a  wbole,  but,  vb«l  be  aav 
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thai  ib  coutcl  not  ho  dufeHtvil,  Im  lent  ull  hix  lufinenco 
tovard  haviug  tbe  Bcliools  for  the  Deaf  aud  tlie  Bliud 
recognized  h%  educationni  iat<titutioii8,  aod  be  succeeded. 
While  tlie  hill  wns  linforn  tliu  (lomtaiUee,  the  Miu- 
ueB.po\iH  Jouniai,  rtataniug  edttonalty  to  the  attempt  to 
place  the  UaiTeniitj'  and  Normal  Schools  under  the  Board 
of  Control,  said  : 

Tlin  laauag^niont  unil  th»  work  of  llin  adneatiunU  inBlHtitiODit  ««  no 
different  (r»in  tb«  t^ailiict  aii'l  purpoNn  <^  Iboao  itwluiicd  iii  lb)*  bill 
Mill  nmko  it  rjdiculoiii  tn  HtMnipt  to  cnii|ilf<  theni  IOK«tb«r,  aod  it  eui- 
nuc  b«  dfitte  In  tiny  Mrtijos  nnd  elnoere  wAy. 

Thin  cialled  forth  n  replv  from  n  deaf  citiKen  of  the  Stale, 
claiming  that  the  HchooU  (or  the  Deaf  and  the  HIiud  were 
purely  educational ;  that  the  Universitj  aud  Normal 
Schools  gave  free  tuition;  that  the  public  schools  gave 
free  tnition  and  free  text-boaks,  and  therefore,  if  ediiciit- 
in^  the  di>uf  mid  the  blind  was  a  charitjk',  the  same  cuuld 
be  said  of  all  the  Slate's  edacatioual  work,  the  differeuoe 
being  not  one  of  kind  bat  of  degree;  that  the  day  is  long 
pABMcd  when  pnliljc  aid  to  education  im  looked  upon  aa  a 
chai-itv  ;  that  reKults  in  the  persous  of  the  graduates  sub- 
stantiate th«>  claim  of  the  schools  to  recognition  as  edn- 
catinnal  institutions;  that  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  public  is  the  cause  of  the  classification  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  witli  crimLnnts  and  incapables.  In  closing, 
the  writer  hoped  that  the  day  would  uome  when  the  State 
would  iniikna  clear  distinction  Iwtweeu  the  educiitioualand 
tbe  anstodial  aud  reformatory  instilutious,  and  that  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  would  be  given  their  place  among  the 
former,  to  which  they  believed  tlmmselved  fully  entitled. 

That  day  came  muoh  aooutir  thau  the  writer  hoped  or 
expected.  When  tho  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  it 
placed  only  tho  tinancial  affairs  of  the  "  educational  insti- 
tutions "  under  th»  Roitnl  of  Control,  leaving  the  ednoa- 
tiouul  alTitir^  under  the  management  of  locul  boards. 
These  "edacatioual  imttitutions"  woro  expressly  named 
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us  tlto  Stat«  UniTcrsity,  tlio  NorniAl  Schools,  tho  School 
(or  tlte  Deaf,  the  School  for  the  Bliud,  sud  tha  Statu  Pub- 
lic School. 

Id  tfaia  form  this  bill  pnitetKl  the  Senate,  then  the  House, 
and  reofliTed  the  Qorcroor'tt  signntore,  Utidur  it  the 
Bo«nl  of  Directors  which  uow  maoagee  the  Minii(--isuta 
iDstitnte  for  DefecttTea  will  ooDtioae  to  manage  the  eda- 
catiotiid  aflTairs  of  the  Sohon]  for  the  Deaf  and  thn  School 
for  the  Bliud,  baviug  no  further  coonvctioii  with  the 
School  for  the  Feeblo-Miudeil.  Teachers  will  bo  ap- 
fwioted  and  their  salaries  fixed  bj  the  local  board,  as 
before. 

Thus,  after  uearlv  fort^'  jrears,  the  Miontiaota  Schoul  for 
the  Deaf  is  placed,  by  legal  eaactinetit,  iu  the  poaition  to 
which  it  has  always  been  entitled  an  a  part  nf  the  State's 
(Hln^-atinnal  ajtifcem.  It  ih  officially  a  Hchool,  iiiic)  an  a 
Btnt«  school  it  is  distioctlj  classed  with  the  CnlTersitj 
and  Normal  Schools.  The  rejotciDg  among  the  deaf  uud 
their  friends  is  great,  and  the  former  have  the  ^atisfacliou 
of  feeling  tlmt  th<>  movement  in  thin  direction,  Ktarted 
aotiTelj  five  rears  ago^  has,  bj  means  of  a  happy  combi- 
uatiou  of  circumstances,  and  the  able  assistance  of  Sen* 
ator  Stockton  at  the  critical  moment,  reached  the  wished- 
for  culminalioD. 

/AlfBS   L.  BUrTB, 
Tnttrvetvr  in  the  Minnttota  School,  FaribavU,  JUimMola. 
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In  Ibt)  American  Annala  nf  the  Deaf  for  Mnrcli  tliero 
is  ao  article  by  Mr.  James  L.  Stnitti.  of  Miimuttotii,  com- 
menling  npoii  the  paper  on  "  ChaogeK  of  Method  in  the 
Feiinsylviiinin  Institution,"  read  by  Dr.  Cronter,  tho  Sufwr- 
iDtoiitlent.  befurtt  DBpurtonmt  XVI  of  tho  National  E<luca* 
iional  AsaociutioD  titat  Muuituvr,  iiud  Intt-r  ptihlished  in  tho 
AnnaU.  Ah  nuuoiiticeil  by  liim  ou  tiiis  occusiou,  the  fol- 
lowiog  are  tbe  coochi»ioDS  Dr.  Cronter  has  arrived  at  ufter 
twenty  ynant  nf  BxpuriincntHlion  and  cnmpiiriHOD  of  all 
tbu  muthodti  u(  uduciitiuf^  tbu  deuf—tbtt  pnro  ural,  the 
pure  iubouhI,  H.ud  tbe  vnrious  combiuntioua  of  tbu  two  : 
1.  •■  Wben  a  deaf  cbild  caonnt  be  eduented  by  the  proper 
application  of  oral  m«thods,  it  is  ii«e!«ss  to  hopn  for  Hoy 
mnrked  mu'ctsiH  tiuder  auy  lUBthod."  *2.  "  Prop  or  oral 
methodK  .  .  .  are  fully  lulequate  tu  the  best  eduoa- 
tioii  of  \\iv  dciif." 

Koi^nnliiig  the  first  of  (hose,  Kir.  Smitb  queetious  the 
validity  of  the  conclusion  heciiuse  of  the  couditiobs  under 
which  hi)  helieveH  Ihu  cotupariitou  to  have  boen  made.  He 
potntH  to  the  faut  that  the  Mauual  Department  consinls  of 
a  small  uuiuber  of  dull  and  backward  childrou  who  be 
aaEomes  nre  kept  wholly  separate  from  oral  pupils,  so  that 
kliey  lack  the  .stinndtiH  of  aKHociation  with  brighter  miudB. 
He  also  holds  that  their  deprivation  of  the  aign-lnDgnajte, 
which  be  cotisidors  a  ueeessary  aid  iu  awakeuiug  the  iutel- 
ligenco  of  such  children,  is  a  disadvaulftgc-:  under  wliich 
thuy  would  not  labor  iu  a  couibiued- system  school. 

Alt  rt^K^rdft  the  aecoud  of  Dr  Crouter'a  conclusioiiK,  Mr. 
Bmilh  aesuuiua  that  it  is  drawu  from  a  compariisou  of  our 
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oriU  aobool  lui  it  exists  to-r]njr  and  of  mitnunl  schooU  m 
tbey  wore  twaatj  years  ago,  iturl  arf^iios  tliat  tliiii  iu  unfair 
bocanss  of  ttio  great  ndvnoceiuRiit  madu  in  ihaiIiocIm  iif 
instniotiou  in  nil  oliui8(»t  of  kcIiooIk  (liirin^  thii  iutorvniiiiig 
pericMl. 

To  tbft  afigameDts  od  botb  of  thettu  poiotit,  llio  aamo 
aafiwer  mar  bo  mado :  Dr.  Croatcr  s  (.■ompnriHon  in  not 
bctweea  the  Oral  aotl  Mnanal  tlRpiirtninnU  n«  t\\*^y  ara 
to^AT,  uur  Wtvreeti  tlie  Or&l  Oepartineiit  am  it  i«  u»w  nmt 
tbfl  MnooHl  Department  as  it  wan  twenty  yoant  ngo.  It 
is  based  od  ob«emition  of  tlie  two  dopnrttnchU  a«  tliejr 
have  existed,  side  by  side,  dnnoH  every  Bchool  day  of  tbe 
paat  tventr  years. 

Id  the  hefpDntnf;  of  nar  Oral  Pepirtment,  popila  were 
not  seol  there  becatwe  of  aaperior  iDt«l)ii{eaae,  bat  IrecaaM 
they  hTtsl  ID  Pbiladelpltie,  aud  att«n<]«d,  a«  day  pa|Mta, 
tbia  branch  of  the  school,  wbieb  was  wparate  Iron  llie 
■tain  iostUaliott.  Those  who  were  traoafemd  to  tb* 
Kaaiul  Oepartmeat  certainly  salTered  from  do  ladt  of 
aasoctatioD  vitb  bri^ier  niada,  tbea  **r  lor  maay  yean 
after;  aeitber  were  Ibey  deprircd  nf  KtROA,  st((a-t'!«chtfrK 
being  ihet)  tbe  aoeepled  netfaod  u(  uar  M-f?-'  I>epart- 
Oteol. 

figbt  yeacB  a^o  sign  laschiag  waa  dsaaoabaoed  ia  the 
Maaaal  Depaitaaees  after  ti  hmA  beta  Jaaioaalralieit  by 
Mperimeol  tlwl  batter  rsinUi  eooU  ba  dfaikiaad  by  spall* 
tag  and  writing  There  batl  beea  aaJbieirt  tsaw  baliora 
tbia  step  waa  takaa  lo  pcorra  wbattar  iaatfLtiua  hj  Mgaa 
would  be  ol  beMil  wb«e  apaacb  bad  faOad.  aad  tb«a 
has  ba«B  ample  time  SBOS  to  dsMOMlrBto  that  the  alf^ba^ 
be«ae  adbod.  wbila  aspecior  (•  lb*  «K>  Mribod,  baa  fittk. 
il  —y.adw Bilge,  wiib  erca  tba  JaBaal  papds, one pmfMV 
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is  no  repreaeiou  of  sigos*'  outaide  of  the  olaae-room,' 
tttudj-roum.  tlie  diDiDg-room,  nml  tlie  cbapol,  ThtsassO" 
ciatioQ  of  tuuuuiil  i\m\  oral  pupils  it)  a  matter  of  neceesitj^ 
Dot  of  choice,  beonuKe  liieru  in  uo  place  where  tlie  former 
may  he  linnseil  by  theiuBeWes,  but  (he  coiulitioiiii  are  prac- 
titiuUy  the  isaiuo  as  those  Mr.  Smith  rocommuutls. 

From  t]i«  oslahliHiimunt  of  oar  Oral  Dopartmont  until 
the  preB«ut  dajr,  it  and  ihu  MhuuaI  Departmont  have  beeo 
noder  the  directiou  of  oue  Board  of  Direutoni  and  of  ooe 
Suporiutendent ;  the  length  of  the  term  of  iDstrnction  and 
the  uuiuhor  of  hours  in  Kchool  have  hueu  tho  Hame  iu  both ; 
the  teacliers  Lave  been  of  equal  abilily,  with  the  advan- 
fcage  of  experience  in  favor  of  the  Manual  Department;^ 
the  clasMtfi  have  boeu  aH  nearly  of  the  same  Hixe  an  the  aa*i 
comniodatiuns  would  permit ;  tbu  reqairomeutM  of  the  two' 
departments,  aa  regards  stndies,  hare  beeu  similar,  grade 
for  grade;  and  the  examiDatioDB  in  both  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  ttame  person— the  Superintendent — asalKted 
by  the  tiame  guntlemeu  from  tb«  I^ard  of  Directors.  That 
there  Las  beeu  uo  prejudice  in  favor  of  tlie  oral  method 
might  easily  be  domoustratod  by  extrticU  from  the  annual 
roportB  of  th»  Board  and  of  the  Suporiutendetit,  nod  by 
papers  read  by  the  latter  before  the  Couventioas  of  Xn- 
struotorg  and  the  Cooforcucea  of  8up«riut«ndeiit8.  Tfaefie 
would  show  that  every  step  has  beeu  taken  only  aftor  ma- 
tnro  deliberation  and  on  positive  evtdeuco  that  it  was  war- 
ranted  by  resultA. 

Could  there  be  a  fairer,  more  exhaustive  compariaou  of 
mothoda  than  this?  Certainly  not  one  betwot^'n  an  oral 
school  and  a  oorabl  nod -system  school  undor  aeparate  idaq- 
agement,  aach  as  Mr.  Smith  recommendR,  for  it  would  b« 


'It^  "no  reprflMioD  af  aigii*"  I  niHan  Ihnt  th«us»o(  nigaii  ianot  ptin- 
[•btd.  Of  ooDno  lb«  aUllQ<l«  of  the  «i^b-t<>l  wicb  both  urul  und  u>iii9n«J 
)KipiU  ia  ill  uppovlliuu  to  kIkoi,  *ad  l««ub«n  And  offlcom  Krj  to  lafluctiioe 
lli«  i>n|>lla  hy  Ituilt  >il*(ce  >u<l  flnunplB  lu  um  N|M)e<!h  ta  «|iaUlDg  %l  all 
tfuM. 
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im pructiaible  to  have  cotulitious  so  uoarly  Himil»r,  to  ex- 

tcDil  the  ol)s«rvations  ovor  so  Inng  a  period  of  time,  or  to 

subiuit  thorn  so  uoutiiiuoaKly  totlio  juilgiiioiit  of  ono  sot  of 

HOD. 

KAUt'EL  OAaXON  DA^TDSOK. 
TiutructfiT  in  As  Pentu^hanla  InatUuUaii, 
ill.  Airp.  mOadftplHa.  Pfmui/l^aaia. 


A   DKA1''-BLINI>   WUlTElt  AT  WORK. 

Staklet  Robinson,  a  deaf-bliad  young  man,  is  a  romark- 
iible  iUutttrtiliou  of  perseverance  And  success  iu  spite  uf 
maDT  diiiatlviiiitii^es  and  Qlisbiclet*.  ITe  is  taking  a  special 
tunuual-traiiiiug  courHL*  at  tli»  N«w  York  IiiHtitutiou  for 
tlie  Deaf  at  Wastiiu^too  Hel^btit,  New  York  City,  iift«r 
having  been  ^rudnutud  from  (lie  regular  carriculutu.  He 
hocatne  deaf  iit  nine  years  of  nge  and  nt  tliat  time  liis 
itif^bt  was  dttfective  hIko.  A  year  or  two  before  im  was  to 
voniplete  tbo  course  at  tlie  New  Turk  Institution  be  bt»- 
vatae  tutnlly  bbiid  an  well  us  deiif.  He  eitn  speak  plainly 
and  is  very  intelligent  and  thouglitful  and  aiiusnally  uell- 
iufurmed  od  ourrent  topicR,  roadiug  tho  newspapers  daily 
with  tho  lutHialaaue  uf  bis  deaf  coiupimions.  He  devotee 
muub  of  his  linie  to  roudiug  and  writing,  and  is  seldom  in 
a  nioiaucholy  mood.  Iteeontly  be  Rurprised  the  oflU 
oers  of  tbe  InKlitutiou  and  Iiih  fellowa  by  coutributiug 
to  a  bigh-L'lAHH  periodiual  a  realty  remarkable  nnalysis  of 
tlie  condition,  s«n»atious,  and  diftit^'ultios  of  tbe  <teaf-b)ind. 

Witliiu  a  abort  time,  also,  be  has  had  an  article  on  tbe 
liistory  of  the  eiliicntton  of  the  deaf-bliud  iu  the  New 
Turk  lustitutiou,  published  in  the  An-iitfi  of  .Soptomber, 
1!KK)  (vol.  xlv,  pp.  376-383).  His  motUod  of  work  is  as 
ibtereatiug  ns  it  is  nQusiml.  Most  of  his  writing  waa  ear- 
ned on  afttTuoons,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  in  tbo 
bofs'  study-room  of  the  New  York  Xmititutiou.     It  moda 
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him    nervoiiK   to    ho  vntiihed    or  to  hnvfl  persoDB  stiCnc 
aroiiuil  liiiu  wbile  li»  wuk  at  work,  ho  when  the  boys  hiul 
nil  gouo  out  to  |}hiy  lie  bef;au  to  compoas  hiB  article,  and . 
bad  to  stop  when  the  boys  onmo  in  again  from  piny  abj 
fiTd  o'clock,  or  before.     The  occaiiionR  when  lie  was  able 
to  pot  iu  half  ati  hour's  work  withuat  iutorruptiou  wet 
inFreqnent. 

Tlia  brief  time  lit  Robinson's  dittposftl  wb8  a  very  im^ 
portant  factor  in  bis  literary  work,  when  we  consider  his 
glow  method  of  compositioD.  A  deaf  boy  woald  act  as 
biH  amnnnensis,  and  ae  Hobin^oD  ttpollod  tbo  sontences  in 
the  one-hand  niEtnaal  ulphabet,  bis  assistant  would  writ« 
thorn  down  for  him.  He  would  also  write  sentences  him- 
solf  on  scratch  paper,  guiding  liis  writing  by  laying  two 
straight  sticks  on  the  paper,  and  then  the  deaf  boys  would 
try  to  copy  what  ho  had  written.  This  method  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  otthoagk  tbe  writing  was  qaito  leg- 
ible, coosiduring  that  tbo  writer  bud  buou  totally  blind  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  sometimes  unable  to  get  tbe 
same  helper  a  second  time,  and  secured  wbatever  deaf 
boTs  wuru  willing  and  kind-hvartud  enough  to  aid  bim. 

After  uiauy  delays  and  discourogemeuttt,  the  Brat  draft 
of  the  production  wfui  at  length  completed.  It  took  up 
OTer  forty  pages  of  pad  paper,  and  wan  written  in  load- 
pencil  by  soveu  or  eight  deaf  boys  of  different  degrees  of 
intelligence.  The  paper  was  much  soiled  by  frequent 
handling,  mnny  words  were  misspelled,  verbs  were  defect- 
ire  or  wanting,  and  the  confllraction  of  many  sentoncee 
waH  very  faulty.  It  was  tuduL'd  a  sorry  looking  mana- 
Boripi,  but  the  copyists  were  very  largely  to  blame  for  its 
appearance.  He  sngigfleted  many  changos  and  corroctioDS 
in  hifl  iirHt  copy,  and  then  the  paper  wum  copiiul  iu  ink  by 
one  of  his  friends.  It  was  later  spelled  into  bis  hand, 
word  for  word,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  qaickly  he; 
would  detect  thn  slightest  change  in  his  original  thought 
AJter  going  through  the  paper  iu  thitt  way,  be  waa  not 
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jbtiT^lj  ploasBd  witli  it,  niid  decided  to  rewrtto  the  whole. 
"86  he  rofiolatoly  wont  to  work  in  tho  snino  wny  ns  ho(oro, 
And  StULllT  <!omplcte<l  the  article  to  hi«  RatiHfactinti.  If 
tliie  is  uot  doiDg  literarj  work  ander  treraendoos  hondi- 
ciips,  cothint;  i«.  Itobinson'it  ambition  to  write  \»  in  the 
Ugbeet  do^ec  commoDdAblc,  and  bis  rc^tolution  nnd  per- 
sistoueo  io  completion  what  he  uodertftkes  in  the  face  of 
most  (lishearteDiDK  conditions  ohalleoK^  the  Rtronge-st  ad- 
miration. 

ZDWABD  I".  CLAKKE, 
InMruetor  ia  tht  AW  York  JtuUtuUait. 

ITiuAiMffoa  Meijikt;  JTtt  York  Oitt. 


RKSOLrrtONS    ADOPTEn     nV    THE    nEARINO 

SECTION'  OF  THE  PAUIS  CONGRESS 

OF  1900.* 

Fifwr  Rkhohjtiom. 

Thf.  CougreBS  decidoa  that  there  is  do  oocasioD  to  keep 
OQ  the  onler  of  the  day  the  second  paragrnph  of  the  first 
question,  viz..  Should  c«tal)li!«hmeiits  fur  theeducntion  of 
tho  dnnf  he  couiiidiired  an  charilitble  or  as  wlaoatioDal 
iofltitntions  ? 

Second  Ubwouitius. 

The  CoQgress  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  existing  schools 
higher  coarsex  should  b«  astabliabud  for  Hccondary  iu- 
straction,  aud  that  a  twlection  of  papila  should  he  made  so 
as  to  p!ac«  those  particularly  gifted  io  these  coorseif. 

Third  HiwoLrnos. 

The  Congress,  cODKid«rto)^  the  incontestable  superinrity 
of  spuech  ovor  mi^us  iu  rsstoriug  the  deaf  to  society  and 

*  Tha  Ibsttilntiouo  •'V>t>toil  hj  ibc  linal  Scirtjaii  of  iba  Cooieme,  ex* 
t^ept  UiMe  r«laltuj{  Mjiwialljr  Ut  Fnuoa,  wer»  pabllfthed  In  llt«  JuiiurT 
■ttmbar  of  th»  Amitalt,  |ip.  lOtt-lll. 
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giviiig  tUum  a  mum  ptirfecl  knowledge  nf  laoguage,  de- 
clnicR  iLcitidheisiuu  to  Lbti  dt-ciNion  c  f  tl'"  Milnii  CongreBs, 
aud  is  of  tite  opiDiou  (1)  lliut  iuaituutora  of  the  deuf 
Hhonld  direct  tlieir  efforts  to  Die  preparntiou  of  sacli  text- 
Luuks  nnd  tHliicutiuDul  material  as  are  aecessarv  for  the 
iti»ti'uctiuu  of  the  deaf ;  (2)  tliiit  tlif>  books  and  material 
thus  formed  iu  auy  school  should  be  ubtiiinable  at  cost 
price  hy  ntlier  scbools, 

FouarH  RESOLrrroK. 

The  CongreKs  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  puWic  anther- 
itiea  nf  d)tT«reiit  coiiiitrieH  shuulil  take  tho  DOCBHsary 
metisurL-s  niid  proviilo  fiiifficiout  means  to  agsare  ole- 
luoutary  and  iadustrial  inatniction  to  atl  tbo  donf  at  Ibe 
proper  hoIiooI  age. 

Ftrxn  RiBsonmoN. 

The  Oongresn  is  of  the  opinion  that,  by  all  tnonns  of 
investigatiou,  1b«>  condition  of  the  deaf  (and  especially 
psyc'liical  deafness)  t^hould  be  ascerlaiued  ut  the  time  of 
their  utmissiou  to  the  institntion. 

Sixth  Rksolittiok. 

The  CoDgress  is  of  the  opiniou  that,  in  addition  to  tho 
ordinary  coaroee,  special  exorcises  should  be  giveu  to 
those  who  have  rotuiued  a  uortaiu  dogrtie  uf  hoaring. 

Seitbnth  Resolutios. 

The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  workshops  (or 
iDdiistrial  in8trnotion  nhoald  l>«  established  and  a  biirean 
to  seenre  oniplojmunt  fur  forim-'r  pupils  shonld  be  con- 
nected with  every  institution ;  (2l  that  lieueliccneo  nod 
the  public  authorities  sitould  oucouruge  in  every  way  the 
e»«tablishinent  of  industrial  workshops  and  bareans  to 
secure  eiDplnymeut  for  tht-  deaf. 
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Eionrn  Resolotion. 

Tbe  C!ougre6s  is  of  tlio  opiuiou  tbnt  medical  science 
u(l  pe«1aKogjr,  pliyBioinus  nod  tencbflrs,  hIuiuIiI  niutanll^ 
nssiat  each  other  id  contiDtiiag  the  stutK  uf  aueb  itu- 
prOTomeoU  tu  inuv  bu  puflHiblu  iti  tbu  pbyuiciil,  iutellec- 
hial,  and  iadastrial  eduontiou  of  tbe  deaf. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  ilEETINO  OF  THE  CONVEN- 
TION OF  AMEltlCAN  INSTIiUCTOBS  OF  THE 
DEAF. 

(>Al.[Jkri)KT  CdLLEGE, 

WAsnniQTos.  D.  C.  April  31),  1901. 

Tbe  Bixt«entl)  Meeting  oftheConvetitioii.aHannoRDced 
in  the  Jnnuarv  tinmber  of  Ibu  AnaaU,  will  be  bold  in  the 
Le  Coiitoulx  Bt.  Mitry'a  Inalilutioti  for  the  loiproved  ]»• 
slructiou  of  I)e»f-Miite)i,  at  Buffulo,  New  York,  beginntug 
on  TnesdiLf,  July  2,  IHDI.  The  Conveniinn  will  be  culled 
to  order  ut  8  P.  M.  No  urrivoU  of  thoKe  who  aro  to  bo 
«>ntertaiDed  in  the  Institntiou  will  be  expected  earlier  than 
the  foreuoou  of  Tuesday. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  have  not  made  their  final 
daoUiou  Hu  to  ratee  iu  connection  with  tbe  rai]-Ameri(>nD 
Exposition,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  liberal  re- 
doctions  will  be  made  from  tbe  regular  fares,  of  wbieh 
membent  of  the  Oonventiou  will  have  the  benefit. 

Should  it  become  neoearary,  a  special  railroad  circular 
will  be  ifisued. 

The  following;  general  outliuo  of  a  programme  haa  hoen 
nrntnged,  snbjecl  to  chfiO^e  by  the  clmirnien  nf  Section 
CuuimitleeK,  ii>  (-ouHallutiou  witb  the  Standing  KxeculiTe 
Committee. 
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Tuesday,  July  2. 

8  P.  M.  CoDveation  called  to  order.  Addresses  of 
welcome  and  response.     Social  reunion. 

Wednesday,  July  3. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.  Calling  of  the  roll  of  the  Conventioo. 
Admission  of  members.  Announcements.  Annual  Ad- 
dress of  the  President. 

2  P.  M.  Normal  Section.  Papers  and  discussions. 
QaestioD  box. 

7  P.  M.  Auricular  section.  Exhibition  of  the  Akoula- 
lion  and  reports  on  its  success. 

Thursday,  July  4. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.     Art  Section, 

10.30  A.  M.  Industrial  Section.    Papers  and  discussion. 
Opportunity  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  cele- 
brate the  day. 

Friday,  July  5, 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.    Oral  Section.    Papers  and  discuBsion. 
2  P.  M.  Normal  Section.     Papers.    Discussion.    Ques- 
tion box. 

7  P.  M.  Industrial  Section.     Papers.     Discussion. 

Saturday,  July  6. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.  Normal  Section.  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf-Blind.     Papers.     Discussion.     Question  box. 

2  P.  M.  Kindergarten  Section.     Papers.     Discussion. 

Sioiday,  July  7. 
2  P.  M.  Exercises  suited  to  tlie  day. 
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Monday,  July  8. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.  Oral  Section.  Papers.  Discussion. 
Living  exhibits. 

2  P.  M.  Genera!  session  of  the  Convention.  Papers. 
Discussion.     Question  box. 

7  P.  M.  -Report  of  the  Staudiug  Executive  Committee 
and  election  of  officers. 


Tuesday,  Jvly  9. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.  Arrangement  of  committees.  Mis- 
cellaneoas  business.     Adjoarument  of  the  ConveotioD. 

It  is  suggested  to  all  who  prepare  papers  for  the  Con- 
ventiou  that  they  be  typewritten. 

All  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  rates  for  board, 
either  at  the  Institution  or  at  Statler's  Pan-American 
Hotel,  which  were  stated  in  the  last  circular,  must  either 
be  members  of  the  Convention  or  pay  two  dollars  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Convention,  showing  his  receipt  for  the 
same,  before  they  can  have  tlie  benefit  of  the  rates  ac- 
corded to  members  of  the  Convention. 

It  is  understood  tliat  all  available  accommodations  in 
the  Institution  are  already  engaged. 

Statler's  Pan-American  Hotel,  situated  very  near  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Exposition,  will  receive  a  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  lodging,  breakfast,  and 
evening  dinner. 

Luncheon  will  be  provided  at  the  Institution  daily,  for 
those  living  outside,  at  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  any  persons  who  have  already 
engaged  quarters  in  tlie  Institution  tind  they  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  Cotiventiou,  they  communicate  the  fact 
to   Sister   M.  Dositlieus,  local  committee,  so  that    their 
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places  tD&^'  be  given  to  others.  The  Institution  is  h- 
CBted  at  2253  Ttlaia  street,  aud  can  he  readied  by  electric 
ours  ruQuing  out  that  street.  Cftrs  whiuh  ran  to  the  Gi- 
ivositioii  will  pass  near  Statler's  Hotel.  Cab  rates  to  tim 
lustitutiou  or  to  Statler's  Hotel  are  une  iloUar  per  [im- 
eenger  and  Bfty  cents  for  each  piece  of  baggage.  Elce- 
ti'io  cars  ruu  direct  tn  both  places  from  all  railrouil  sta- 
Uons  and  boat  landings,  with  one  traoefer  in  sotuit  iu- 
stdDCes-  Sist«r  Dosithens  suggests,  "that  n  great  aiooiiLit 
of  baggage  might  cot  be  desirable,  as  there  may  be  de- 
IftjB  in  delivery." 

The  Section  Committees  are  actively  at  woib  arranging 
for  inteteetmg  programmes,  and  there  ia  &  good  prospect 
of  iQatluvtiya  meetiugs  iu  all  departments  of  our  work. 

Qu  btibulf  of  tUo  Staiiditig  Esecative  Comaiittee, 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLXrOET. 

Praidant  of  tht  Oonventio*. 


The  attention  of  members  of  the  Convention  is  called 
tn  tfjo  fivllnwiiig  extracts  from  circular  letters  relating  to 
Uk'  Work  of  some  of  the  SectiouR  : 

The  Normal  Section. 

Airsrm,  Tesas,  Mari)h,  5,  1901. 
Il  is  Lhuught  thut  an  interesting  and  profitable  feature  of 
thrt  Coiivnutiou  at  Buffalo  woulJ  be  i\  questiou  boi,  8ii«h  as 
hasform'iiil  purt  of  Ihu  |irogi'iimme  of  several  previous)  Coh> 
ventions.  Mr.  Caldwell,  OLairmau  of  the  Committee  oti 
Noriiiiil  Work,  Imn  accordingly  aiitlioiined  me  to  gather 
qp  qiioMtioiiH  and  secure  the  uames  of  those  who  will 
ADHwer  tbem.  Will  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
eiMili  school  kiudij'  confer  with  one  another  and  bit  the 
vi^y  i^arlient  time  possible  send  me  their  question^, 
togethor  with  the  naiuet^  of  the  parties  ebosen  to  liuswer 
tliem. 
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Permit  mo  to  make  th«  follomng  siiti^gesttous :  Seleot 
only  imporlaiit  qacstiOQg  ;  to  uuswer  tbetn  clino««  those 
who,  iu  yoor  opiuiou,  are  be«t  qufilititMl  to  do  «o,  iind  only 
Bnob  AH  Trill  he  present  at  the  Couvaotiou;  if  poauible, 
detorulim;.  before  spinlitiR  me  the  questions,  whether  the 
parties  Hulectud  will  iirulertiike  tbu  nntawering  of  them. 
Ooly  A  limited  niimbur  of  thimu  (jnestiniiA,  perhapn  twentj- 
Bve  nr  thirty,  cad  be  used,  and  the  uuswurs  abuuhl  iu  uo 
ctMo  tako  ii{>  more  than  tiiree  luinnteit  in  the  reading. 

Therti  will  bu  Mueh  ti  manri  mid  vnrioty  of  work  od  the 
pr<^raiuine  thut  the  time  aUotlod  to  euoh  Sectiou  n-ill 
Qeccssnrily  be  mther  short ;  besides,  the  GonveutioD,  held 
lit  Iho  time  nf  a  ^mnt  I'jxpo^ition,  will  liave  to  be  n  rapid 
and  stirriug  one  to  hold  thi^i  duKiguttm  tt^ethur. 

KiadI}'  utttiud  to  tbi»i  matter  at  ouce,  frieudx. 

J.  W.  BLAITKEB. 


Tne  AitT  Seohok. 


The  Commilten  on  the  Art  Suction  ib  very  (lesiromi  of 
hiLving  n  large  and  (.■rudituble  exhibit  of  the  work  douu  in 
the  A.rt  Depsrtmeate  of  the  State  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  would  iiak  your  eo-operation  in  oar  efforts  id 
thftt  liD«. 

If  you  have  no  art  departmeDt  or  anv  work  beloDgiog 
to  art,  will  yon  please  make  a  collootion  of  work  done  by 
the  pnpils,  aui>h  as  charcoal  drawing,  oil  painting,  wat«r- 
colorpaiuting,  |>i!u-uud-iiikdrawiiig,clay-modelliog,  vood- 
oarviag,  bnrat  wood  or  leather  work,  photography,  nad 
iihiua  piiiuliug.  nad  send  it  by  exprofis  to  Le  Conteulx 
Bt.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  Now  York, 
proi>erly  labelled  ntid  roadr  for  exbibitiou. 

If  yon  intend  making  uu  exhibit,  please  let  me  know  by 
Jane  1,  at  the  latest,  wimt  yon  are  going  to  n^end,  so  we 
CUD  know  what  to  expect  and  how  much  wall  sad  floor 
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spaoB  we  hIikU  reqaire.     Bund  the  work  so  as  to  rench 

BuAalu  by  Juue  2'J. 

Tours  respoclfully, 

EKNEKT  ZKLL, 
Chairmnn,  CiAvmbua,  Ohio. 


The  IsDtJSTBiAL  Section. 


[n 


view  of  the  great  and  rapiiity  increasing  importanoo 
attached  to  inaiiual  training,  domeetic  science,  iudttstrial 
and  tticbnicnl  oducAtioQ,  training  for  rural  occapatious, 
etc.,  throughout  tlie  country,  it  is  very  dosit-ablc  that  these 
subjecta  in  nil  thoir  bearings  be  given  special  attention  at 
the  comiu^  Convention  of  lustruotoi-H  of  the  Deaf  to  be 
huld  at  JSuffalo.  beginning  July  2.  The  questions  involved 
aru  not  only  at  thtt  rcry  foiiudution  of  all  sound  edaoatiou 
but  of  Biiccussful  iiidu»trtul  life  us  well.  The  beet  and 
most  suitable  talent  obtainable  in  tlie  profession  ia  being 
sought  to  prvsuut  Wmau  uuw  and  powerful  fiirceti  in  modem 
education.  Tboir  pnipur  ciimbitiatiun  and  corrolntion 
with  tho  ao-oulled  literary  iiud  ^cioDtilic  work  of  the 
schools  are  calculated  better  to  prepare  our  future  meu 
and  women  for  the  practical  dnlies  aud  emergenoiea  o( 
life  than  any  form  of  tMliicntioii  rut  deviMcd. 

No  tiuuclicr  in  cither  thu  literary  or  iudu»trial  doparb- 
loeut  of  our  schools  can  any  longer  afford  to  be  iguoraub 
of  or  indifFcrent  to  the  uhmtgcfa  that  thei^e  factors  are 
working  ill  uducation  >tn  a  wholu.  Hu  muHt  either  bestir 
hiimmU  or  btHioiue  a  back  number. 

Now  there  are  three  vajs  in  which  you  can  help  along 
this  work.  They  are  by  eiicouriiging  your  teiLchtirs,  par- 
tiiuihirly  in  itie  iudiiHtriut  depurtutuiit,  Ui  Httunil  lIib  Cuu* 
veutiou;  by  sending  an  exhibit,  uo  matter  liow  small  ho 
long  as  it  is  ropresentativt)  of  tlie  work  you  are  doing; 
Hud  by  sending  a  qu».stii>u  or  i]nu.stio[iH  (or  the  Indastrial 
Question  Box,  deaiguuting,  if  you  wish,  who  ia  to  answer 
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Uiaak.  Tbe  exhibK  coatemplukMl  is  to  be  as  large  and 
reprea^utativa  aa  possible.  To  be  deSuite — along  tbe 
liacNt  of  maiiniil  traiuiog,  sloyd  claj-modellinK,  mechnulcnl 
dntwiDg,  wood  aud  iroD  work,  XHwing,  cookioy,  und  re- 
pair work,  will  all  bu  \wy  appropriatu;  while  iu  tbe  tiuti 
of  more  tkrictlj  trade  work,  samples  of  work  ia  job  priot- 
ing,  buukbiudiug,  photography,  drtHWiDakiag,  milUnery, 
loiloriug,  embroidery,  cabiuet  making,  sboemakiug,  etc., 
are  all  vary  much  wautcd. 

Please  let  me  kaow  lU  yoar  earliest  couvonience  whether 
you  intend  to  hacB  an  exhibit,  and  at  tbe  same  time  be 
sore  tu  send  tbe  quustious. 
Tours  fraterually, 

WAItBKS    UOBINSON. 

Chaimian,  Deimna,  Wiaeorurin. 
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BONNBPOV.  GASTON,  IX.  D.  De  U  Surdi-MutiU  mu  point  de 
vue  civil  el  cnminel  en  droit  trsn^ais  el  en  droit  compart.  [  De«f- 
Mutitm  ia  th«  civil  and  cnrainad  Uu-  of  France  and  oth«r  eoua- 
mesTj  Paris :  Librairic  du  Rccu«il  giainal  de»  LoU  ci  dcs 
ArriiB.     1900.     Svo,  pp.408. 

Thin  ia  the  most  compreheoaire  work  on  tbe  legal  rights 
and  rcflpousiUilitieB  of  the  deaf  that  has  1>«0D  pabU»hed  in 
any  luignage.  Tliit  author  w  a  brilliant  young  Fmnch  htwyer, 
who  take»  an  actire  penoaal  intereat  iu  thu  welfare  of  the 
deaf,  and  w«  uuderataod  that  this  work  wawbifl  tbesiti  forliia 
doctorate. 

Dr.  Bonti«fuy  »tate«  fully  aod  clearly  all  the  Fr«ncb  laws 
that  rohite  iliret-tly  or  imlirei'tly  to  the  (l<>s,f  in  tbo  French 
Oidf — mostly  iudirectly,  fur  the  actual  mention  of  the  deaf  ia 
rare — and  comparcti  tbem  with  the  similar  laws  of  <>thfr<;oiiu- 
tries,  chiefly  thotte  of  coutineutal  Europe  and  South  America. 
With  careful  di»crirui nation  hn  dorivoii  from  thorn  coneluiiiona 
lM  to  tbe  poBittou  of  the  deaf  with  reapeet  to  eivil  and   ei  imi> 
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aai  law,  aud  nuggeaU  audi  leforoift  as  eeem  deaiiable  to  mi 
the  laws  «lear  aud  cxfilicit. 

A  valuable  bibliography  at  the  end  of  ihf  book  given  a  long 
list  of  gf^neral  tTvulityg  od  modsrit  and  former  Frencb  law^ 
Itomon  law,  and  tlK>  laws  of  otli^r  t^otintrifs.  but  the  niitlutr 
BoemH  not  to  baTo  bi-ea  aware  of  the  two  excelloat  works  on 
bis  special  subject,  Dv.  R.  T.  Guyot's  "  IH»a<rtaiio  flc  Jure 
Surdo-mutvrum,"  GroQingen,  1824,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Peel's 
"l>egftl  Riglitit  aud  Kvupuattibilitivii  of  tbi>  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
RicbnioiKl,  I8r»7.  For  KijgliBli  and  American  law  I>r.  Peet's 
treatise,  tUougb  much  briefer  titan  Dr.  BoDDofoy'a,  reuiains  tlie 
beHt  atitUority.  In  the  general  view  of  the  poftitioii  whieli  tbc 
dcaf-uiuU'  aUould  occupy  before  tbe  law,  depeodiiig  upon  his 
education  or  lack  of  it  and  bU  ability  or  noU'Hbility  to  iindsr- 
stand  and  tnoke  bimeelf  understood  by  speech,  writing,  or 
•tgita,  Dr.  3*oet  and  I>r.  Bounefoy  do  not  diff«r  widely. 


ROBIHSON.  WARREN.  M.  A.,  nnd  WACHUTE.  J.  E.  Souvenir 
of  the  Wiicotinin  Schoa!  fai  the  Deaf.  Delavan,  WiKonsin,  1900. 
Pp.  ««. 

This  bandsoiuely  printed  aud  profusely  illustrated  book 
glTM  a  oompletf^  history  of  the  Wtticoiisiti  School,  with  bio- 
grapliicnl  akclchcB  and  portraits  of  superintcudtntsi  teachera, 
and  others  who  have  been  prominoiit  iu  iti*  H«rvtcc,  views  of 
buildtng8,  groups  of  pupiU  sod  gtaduatea,  etc.,  etc.  It  does 
for  tb(<  'Witt.'oiisin  School  oo  a  larger  scale  what  was  attempted 
ita  all  the  schools  of  the  country  in  tho  "  Hintorieei  of  Amor- 
iean  Scboola,"  publiabcd  by  the  Volta  Bureau  in  IKOft.  It  is 
iutore^ting  Ln  ]'(^nd  and  rikhinblc  for  nfcrenco.  Wo  witib  tvery 
Hchuol  for  tbe  doxf  had  as  coiupleto  a  r««ord  pidnted  in  as 
altiacUvH  a  furni 


ProceedtnfK  of  the  Eighth  Naitonal  Conference  of  Principals  and 
SupciintcndentN  of  IntitJiutiona  (or  the  Deaf,  held  at  ibc  Alabami 
Institute  (or  the  Deif.  TaDadcea.  Ala..  June  30-JuIy  3.  igoo. 
Talladega.  Alabama  :  Alabafna  InKliiulc  fur  lt<c  Deaf  Printing 
Office,     igoo     Svu,  pp.  91. 

'I'lie    Ei|;htb    CoDf«ren<-e   of    Priiioipalii   difr<f>t^    fixmi    nIL 
prt>viuuit  ga'henugs  of  i\\v  kind  tQ  ha^-itig  no  papers  read,  all 
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Uw  time  bciog  occupied  by  exUmporaneoaa  diecussion.  A 
hrief  report  of  tiie  ConfciciiRA  waR  given  in  tho  In^l  volume  of 
Ibe  Auiiala  (pp.  446-453).  Mr.  J.  H-  .lohnnon.  tbe  Secretary 
wid  host  of  tbe  Conference,  anil  thi>  Etistitutiun  ot  wliirh  he 
is  Uie  head  uow  lay  tbe  profession  under  renewed  obligations 
b;  ginng  it  tbe  proceedings  in  full. 

Bipoiiiion  Univer»clle  de  1900.  Congrit  Intemaiional  pour  t'i^tud« 
dea  QuCRiions  d'Education  ei  d'AssUianc*  des  Souids-Muets, 
tenu  les  6.  7.  el  8  Aofit,  1900,  au  P»Uis  d«»  Congre*  de  rEipo*i- 
Ilon.  Compte  Rendu  dr*  Travaux  de  U  Section  dcs  Enicndanis. 
[Report  o(  the  Hearing  Sectiori  of  th«  International  Congress  for 
tfae  Study  of  Queations  cf  Education  and  Asaisiance  of  the  Dear, 
held  at  Pans  Auguai  6.  7,  and  8,  1900.  in  the  Palace  of  Con- 
gresaesorihe  Universal  Espoailion  of  1900.)  Paris:  Iinprira«ri« 
d'Ouvriers  Saurdi-Muets.     tgoo.     Svo.  pp.  jia. 

As  the  Hburiufc  Bwlioa  of  tbo  Partu  Congn.'itM  of  1900  was 
fully  deacril>«<]  in  tbf!  lost  volumo  of  the  Ainuii*  (piy  404^ 
428)  aod  tbe  Resolutions  adopted  bj  tbe  Section  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  tbe  prewmt  aumbftr,  we  noed  now  only  montioD 
tb^  publicAtiuD  of  (Ue  official  report.  Like  tbe  report  of  the 
thaJ  Section,  rctiewinl  by  Profoxaor  Drapur  iu  tbe  Slorch 
number  of  the  AnttuU,  it  ia  priuteJ  by  tbe  deaf,  and  is  a  cred- 
iUbl*  pi»OQ  of  work  both  to  the  AccompiiMbpd  officers  of  tlio 
Coogreas  utider  whose  direction  it  in  piibliAbed  sod  to  tbe 
printers.  All  tbe  papers  and  diiM-'uiwiotis  are  printed  in  fall 
and  any  porttous  who  hnve  been  b<;wildi.-rcd  by  tfae  aonit-wbat 
OODJiictiDg  accouut«  of  tbe  proc&eding'a  given  id  different 
periodicals  can  herp  iisccrtnin  the  tunct  facts. 

REPORTS  OP  SCHOOLS  (imblisbcd  in  1900) :  AUbama.  Arkanaaa. 

Qcorgia,    My-siic,    Noitb   Carolina.   Ohio:    Ipubllahed    in    1901:) 

Bristol  tEngIand>,  HaKfas.  South  Au>tralian,  Utah, 
REPORT  of  tbe  South   Auitiralian    Deaf  and   Dumb   Miasion    and 

Paraiield  Homo  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutca,  Adelaide. South 

Austral  Is.  1900. 

B.  A.F. 

STORY.  ARTHUR  J.  Speech  for  the  Deaf  A  Book  ior  the  osa  of 
Teaeber*  and  Others  lniere»ted  in  (he  Oral  Rdueation  of  ibe 
Dear.     London  :  Hughes  and  Hvbei.     1901.     Svo,  pp.  86.* 

"lo  order  to  b«  reails/  saccagHral   Uie  work  must  bs  & 

■Copies of  llii*  book  maj  ba  obtained  froni  (be  Votl«  Bnrcaa,  Waab- 
lOKlou,  D.  C.     Tbe  |iTl«e,  poatpaid,  ia  t\.M, 
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pleoMurt  botli  In  tftarher  and  tmi^Iit.  for  witlioiit   tbia 
interest  no  reHiilts  rapiibic  of  Htnuding  tho  tost  of  time  o&u  be 
Hcquircd.'' 

Tbese  worda.  quoted  ftom  the  Preface  of  this  tboroii^hl; 
BOnnd  and  prnL'tiftal  «xpoi«itio)i  of  8peecb-t«aehiiig  b;  tbe 
b«iidiniuit<>rQf  tbnNortb  StAfTordabire  Blind  and  Deaf  HcbouLut 
Stoko-OD-Trent,  EoKlfttid,  Hlrike  tbc  koy-iiote  ot  th«  npiril  tbat 
porvadcH  tbe  wliol«  book  aud  loud  dh  direct  to  tbat  Attitade  of 
bappy,  juBtUUblc  ^^nfidntee  in  tbe  aim  aud  end  to  be  attaiuod 
wbicli  ittnelf  pav««  ib^  way  to  the  Buccetia  desired. 

How  ofteD  baa  tbe  oral  itietbod  been  deiicribed  as  u  neceasa- 
riij  tedioue,  buidcnaome,  if  not  cruel,  motbod  of  vducatiag  tbe 
d4Af<  Here  wc  bare  not  only  a  powerful  diaolaimer  of  tbe 
obarge,  but  also  a  motit  belpful  guide  to  all  wlio  would  tbein- 
aeWes  experience  tbe  joy  of  giving  Hi)eeob  to  tboan  vfho  Iiave 
bitbetto  been  ailent,  tbe  power  of  uuderBtanding  upokvu  Ian- 
giiage  to  tboie  wbo»«  oars  are  deaf,  but  wbose  aptitude  for 
learning  is  aa  keen,  itnd  their  desire  for  information  as  eager, 
aa  tbat  of  tbeir  be&riuj*  brotbers  nud  sisters. 

Iq  bia  adinirahlft  Iiiti'odnctioQ,  page  \G,  among  "  points  to 
!)«  remetnbered,"  Mr.  Story  eaya;  ''Talk,  talk,  talk  to  tbe 
cbild.  Froui  tbe  firut  day  in  aebool  (ulk  to  bitu  and  he  will 
tben  be  encouraged  to  look  for  speech  nt  all  tiniea.  Enoonr- 
ago  biui  to  attempt  tbe  imitaUon  of  wordii  very  early.  Yon 
viU  tbus  be  able  to  aecure  tbe  ulteranoe  of  aome  aoooda 
without  tbe  Dseeasity  of  laborious  mothoda.  Sp^teh  both  wUh 
the  hearing  andthe  dtaf  i»  u  matter  of  imiUUion." 

On  pag(9  82  be  gives  tbia  valuable  reason  for  tbe  injuuction 
to  talk  from  tbebvg'iuuing  »nd  coutiuuuUy:  ''The  child  doea 
not  of  course  Up-read  tbia  speech,  but  the  uatural  incidenta  of 
tbe  occasion  nod  ita  general  careumstanc^s  may  give  soma 
iiidinnlioii  of  ita  meaning,  perhaps  aa  fully  an  tbat  derived 
from  any  other  procedure." 

Ko  doubt  of  it,  we  answer.  Deaf  children  can  gather  tbe 
meaning  of  what  is  said  to  them  beyond  their  powT  of  Up- 
reading,  by  their  inteliigi'nt  gmsp  of  tbe  acconiiMinying 
vxotive  and  ciroumtianee.  just  aa  young  bearing  cbildreu  gueai 
at  tbc  tneanii)-;  ot  Inugua^o  beyond  tbeir  vocabulary  i  and  by 
tbat  very  means  ex.t«ud  tbeir  knowledge  and  use  of  language. 
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The  one  grt>nt  point  lo  W  atmed  at  »nd  obtained  in  thought 
IN  rjKCc/i  fvrm.  Tbo  dcaElenro  to  tbiuk  in  epukvi)  )AU|;a&ge. 
oikI  tlioagh  the  iittorttd  form  itself,  for  a  time,  mav  be  bejoud 
liwtD,  the  Aiibit  of  ihouyhf  in  tri^rfh  in  llitifi  bpiiif^  uoron 
scaoanlv  w^uired,  to  t*ke  definite  i*lmi>p  and  outward  expres- 
uon  later  on,  tuiich  in  the  xame  why  oh  a  heariR^  itifuut  )■>■ 
Dp  ft  store  of  future  lan^naf^e  diirint?  tW  monthft  Hpeut  in 
■onmiujfly  vacant  nursery  babble. 

Mr.  Star;  in  not  1i>«h  liapp^*  in  lading  down  tlie  einot  poai- 
tiou  that  writing  is  to  hold  in  respect  to  speech  and  lip 
reading.  He  nays  (page  85),  "  Erery  lu»aou  in  a  duaf  ttchoot 
■bonld  oompcl  both  apeceh  and  Up  reading.  'Wi-iting  ia  easen- 
tial,  but  iu  DO  eotie  trbould  it  be  uUowi>d  t»  usurp  the  plooe  of 
speech  or  8pe««li -reading.  II  abould  be  r«le>;at«d  to  its 
pTojier  poHJtinii  in  ediieatioQ.  Were  it  poAftihle  Ut  talk  every 
moment  'tf  the  tbty  to  the  d«ftf  child  diiriiif;  the  whole  period 
of  hifi  inntruetion,  ho  could  never  be  fuller  compenKatr^d  for 
the  losses  he  has  iiuittained  in  direet  itpeeeh.  The  purpose  ia 
to  dsrelop  an  alrility  in  speet-h-rendiug  which  tthnll  Im^  to  blm 
a  perfect  meaiiH  of  expression  through  life.  The  only  method 
i*  to  talk  to  him  od  every  oocAaion,  and  ezp««t  bim  to  lip-read 
and  reply." 

Tea.  to  reply  and  to  i/iut  gutfion*.  Asking  cpieHtionH  ia  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  ''  How  to  nct)aire 
Uoguage."  Listen  to  any  little  be&riug  prattler  and  note  the 
long  stiiog  nf  questions  on  ever>-  object  and  cireumittanne  tbtt 
oomee  under  the  cbild'o  obxenratiun.  Note,  loo.  how  hia 
elder's  reply  is  broken  np  into  freah  phrwiea  and  refonued 
•nd  rcp««ted  u^aiii  tod  agftin,  fomung  often  the  Ifanie  for 
freab  iuquirioa  uuly  to  go  tbrongh  tb«  aamo  proc4«a.  So  il  i» 
with  the  deaf  nbeo  properly  trained,  and  Mr.  8tnry  well  re- 
rf^niimla  ua  (page  47)  that  we  fltreogtbea  oor  own  handa  by 
introducing  interrogative  forms  as  early  as  pof»tih)c,  nnd  thai 
wt  tball  do  well  to  prejiare  tb«  way  even  earlier  (iMge  40)  by 
eoeoun^Dg  the  children  to  oorapete  together  in  nanring  objects, 
fetching  or  potnting  them  out,  as  arton  a«  worda  can  be  pro* 
Doanowl  at  all,  ua  the  playgr<>uad  aa  well  aa  in  the  riarr 
room. 

To  empbaeiie  ibaae  remariu  let  aa  torn  ogaUi  to  Mr.  Story** 
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"poinfs  to  bo  rememborAtl "  (page  47):  "Thv  ren)  f^sl  of 
speecli  is  Uie  use  made  of  it  oatoide  tbe  Bchoolroom,  Tb«rc- 
Core,  tak«  oa  iiitor«st  in  tbo  children  in  tho  pUjground,  Bold, 
Htc.  Trftiu  them  to  tAlk  to  you  on  the  olvjeotK  around.  Nattiro 
fumiHbeB  Biuple  ttcupo  for  ubseivatioii .  Train  i\w  ctiild  to  fwV 
quvBtioDH.  Hia  stock  of  positive  koowledj^e  is  small.  If  \w 
asks  queslio&ft,  be  etaods  n  good  cbaaoe  of  incr^asiat;  it-  At 
the  tutmo  timis  ho  is  nxcroinng  bis  apoeoli  iu  tlip  imtnml  wav 
anil  latoiiding  Iuh  knowledge  of  the  Engli.tb  lunguaga  Arouae 
aud  stimulate  ansiet j  to  Icnru.  Cbildrf a  lovt  acttvitj^.  Cheer- 
fulo6H8  and  eDlhusiaam  are  contagious  and  fasoitiate  them. 
The^  will  endeavor  to  emulate  the  example  set  tbem,  *  •  « 
Do  not  hesitate  to  use  formtt  of  laiigiiag«  instriiotion  beyoad 
the  prescat  stage  ol  the  child.  If  new  forms  ai-e  iotrodaced 
to  him,  he  \n  likeli,'  tu  ndvaiice ;  but  if  oulj  old  rfirms  are  used, 
be  is  acaiTclv  able  to  do  so. 

"A  deaf  cbild'i*  intfvllectiml  world  commences  witb  his 
t6Hcher  and  bimHelf.  But  his  world  oxpands,  ns  time  gona  00, 
tu  iucludn  all  tho»u  with  wboiu  h»  has  to  deal.  To  put  him 
ID  the  position  of  communication  with  his  world  jou  aro  t«acli* 
iug  biiu  apeeeb.  It  is  of  paramount  impoi-tance,  Ibereforo, 
thut  hilt  itptKwh  should  t>«  good  in  (ptality  anil  roAdy.  Th« 
child's  'oralifuu'  is  largely  what  you  make  it." 

Here  we  have,  indeed,  the  8eci'«l  of  tmccess  laid  bare,  and 
we  beurtily  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  he  bas  brought 
out  to  strongly  thi«  exprMsion  of  the  foet  from  tb«  exp«riea«« 
of  a  hcAilma^ter  in  England. 

But  what  of  the  muiu  plan  of  the  book,  it«  special  feature, 
the  putting  aside  of  diacritic  markings  and  phonetic  spelUug 
and  boldly  initiating  the  deaf  into  the  mystohes  of  Engliab 
irregularities  from  the  very  first  t  This,  too,  we  welcome  with 
aoclaini.  The  plan  i«  not  untried.  His  Majesty's  InHpecitors 
bear  witness  to  the  satisfactur)'  results  obtained  in  the  Norkb 
Staffordshire  School." 


•Tlin  wril«r  hax  Utoly  vieltad  lti«  North  SUffordihlra  Seltoul,  aad 
joyfully  Milila  her  pDnuQot  tvalimonj.  SLo  fvaui]  tbit  lUnt  oliildrcn 
uniofi  ■piikcD  virrU,  from  ihi>  vsry  heifinnliiE.  witb  int«IIl){i>no>!>  &n<l 
lal^rMt.  BOtl  thoar  Id  iIi«  npper  ^lawea  «fflploj1ng  Mvliuitrir  atioki^u 
lM)gg«gH,  (H  fur  M  lltpy  Ixul  uttaia»d.  witli  mm  aad  enjayuout. 
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But,  aekB  Bume  objector,  will  nut  the  deaf  tliua  tauf[hL  lettin 
to  thiok  in  written  form  in  place  of  speeoh  f 

Certainly  not,  we  replj,  if  Cat  iipirit  or  uoderlyiog  principle 
of  Uiu  sjsiem  ao  forcefully  prfrM-iitci]  ia  Mr.  Blory'H  iiiHtnKv 
tioua  be  loyally  carried  oat.  In  tbia  review  wo  )iut«  ptiriKwnly 
dw«ll  on  tt]«  itnportnnce  or  tlj«  U8«  of  xpeecb  antt  ltp-reii<liuf; 
tX  all  tuaei4  before  toucbing  on  tliiit  detail  of  meth'Kl,  tvbirb  iit 
bat  ■  secondary  (lUfstioa.  Ooly  by  a  nLrict  adbcreuu*^  bo  tbi.- 
govenuog  aim  of  tbe  wliole  acbeme  can  tbe  danger  auf^jifeHtc*! 
be  averted.  But  motntaiaiDg  tliis  aim  in  it«  integrity  and 
making  epoecli  niid  writing  eacb  keep  iLh  clearly  defiii»d  poai- 
bon,  tbia  method  will  prore  of  btt^b  valnc-. 

In  tbe  piui  of  Ur  Story '«i  work  we  God.  an  it  were,  a  (ftiid- 
LDg  Uireoil  to  conduct  our  popite  through  the  labyrinth  of 
imegaUr  spcUinga  witb  an  litllti  tiesilalion  n»  posmble.  He 
teacha*  tbe  cbildren  from  the  beginning  to  aeu  tbe  double  or 
triple  reprvsoatatioD  of  certain  vowda.  and  to  coimect  wjtb 
Uwae  Ibe  uimpte  i>ound  utt«raiice  that  correapoods  to  tbm, 

la  Ibte  a  hardtbip  for  our  dt-af  T  Not  at  all  Tb«y  lisve 
intriligcnee.  reaaon,  joat  aa  bearing  children  bare,  and  it  ia  a 
daHglil  ntbet  ihoa  a  iroaMe  to  meet  with  difBcnlUaa  to  be 
Ontoome.  aUlea  lo  be  g«t  over  wbidt  lead  to  pleaeafil  Balda 
betoodt  Ere-D  tbe  eieeptioe*  wUcb  wti*  be  addad  wbe* 
progreee  in  langiHige  baa  made  tbe  tine  ripe  for  tbair  oaa  v* 
not  lo  Utcir  mfaida  tboma,  bat  roaea,  for  ebildrea  deligfal  in 
itre)[tilarittaai  breaUng  aa  Uiey  60  tbe  tDOOoioay  of  tbeir 
•tttdy. 

Aad  wbat  a  gsio  it  ia  to  have  anttiiag  to  mtaaafa,  tnAy  to 
add  to  tb«  lae^ury  Uale  gBtb«red  ouaowwioiuly  aa  raadteg^ 
progreaaoa.  tfaoogb  atartad  at  fint  by  tbe  wcll-plaoBad 
-BWlboafl  Hitiaga"  tbatawallbc  ereoflUkMBer  ia 
tb«  eaHy  M^^  ^^  t^^i  tbe  leaebtag  of  artlealalioa  dfOI 
by  real  wofA*  aad  tb*  tntrodaetioa  at  ^  vord  boUtag." 
What  a  boon  for  tbe  tiarhir.  what  a  aafagaaid  ^fiiBaA  ac- 
aatwatacM  n  nfaMawaatNati  cswncaboo,  asd  aMatlM^  li 
is  eo  bard  lo  avoaa  Oaa  gn>««  faaRa  wbca  a  fllmg  o#  aaa^ 
iaglaae  wiwlaaartnwa  td  bciara  baa  lo  he  fgaa»  tbroo^  b«t 
brra  tbe  taa^cr'e  «r  aa  arcA  aa  haa  0f  deals  witb  mnrj  wsm. 
CMC  aad  tan  4aiecA  ia  a  ■»■■!  «4(bi»«  e&rt  tbe 
Jmaliaal 
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Agaitt,  wbftt  «  diflerence  of  in(trtM  iu  dnUing  wtib  rval 
wordH.  Wilb  »  w-«1t-8tucked  maaeam  of  objects,  pietorva. 
toys,  aoil  Dii»Ieb)  Kt  huii],  bow  easy  for  bbe  ttoctivr  to  give 
ooDtinaal  glimpses  ioto  tbe  ase  of  this  mjatenooa  ari  of 
■pM«b,  ftnd  so  spur  bu  pnpiln  on  to  grostar  sflbrt. 

Never  let  ub  forget  tliat  uur  de«f  cbildren  deligiit  in  exer- 
oising  tlio  reosooiug  facuiliea  tb«jr  poflsws.  To  (.bi-m  tlio 
lovel;  beyond  of  koowlodge  is  just  ui  ftttrmcUve  as  it  i&  to 
tbo«c  who  b««r.  To  thera  ib«  •cboolrootn  b««oni««  &a  "eo- 
chmuting"  plftce.  ft  plar?  of  eiiliirgi>iDeDt,  if  ntAj  tbe  t<>ncb<>r 
b«  endued  witb  tbe  spirit  nnd  tbv  wisdom,  tbe  besrt  and  tbe 
Kubitioit,  to  o\yta  out  to  bin  pupiU  evcrj  possible  avenue  of 
informatioii. 

As  ragards  tbe  order  in  which  tb«  iipeech  xoundii  ichall  b« 
taogbt.  tbat  given  is  ndmirabln.  but  teaobem  alt  tbe  world 
over  difTiT  as  to  tbe  actunl  routine  of  Ibc-  firnt  etvps,  and  Lbu 
is  a  matter  of  indiflTt-reuce.  Tbe  book  c-an  be  of  equal  value 
taken  in  any  order,  provided  only  tbat  it»  principles  and  ia- 
junctions  be  Htrintly  adbered  to  and  tbat  naturalness  of 
apeecb,  facility  of  lipreading,  and  pi^fosumbtt  uwot  botb,  be 
the  roDdkADt  aim  of  tbo  teacher. 

Fartbor  points  of  escelleuce  tbal  recoaiu  to  be  noticed  are 
briefly  tboM :  Tbe  introduction  of  vocal  ecpiiraltrittK  as  lan- 
guage r»]iiires  tliem,  in  place  of  int^inting  on  obtniuitig  nil 
from  tbe  tirHb(pflge  13).  The  careful  oolingof  tbe  nburteuing 
of  sounds  in  unuecented  syllables,  making  a  tUITt^rerire  in  lip- 
reading  aa  well  as  pronuuciation,  a  difference  tbat  greatly 
helpa  naturalness  oT  «[>eecb  by  projwr  ward  grouping  in 
soatencea.  "Very  frMjuently  tbe  spneeli  of  tbe  dent  in  marrtd 
by  tbe  splitting  up  of  sentences  ioto  fragtnouts,  just  rh  the 
firw  oommunindion  of  ideas  would  be  more  or  leaa  dwlroyed 
iu  tbe  case  of  beariog  people  if  the  component  part  of  words 
and  wnteuccM  were  separately  utteriHl.  I'lio  spitri^b  of  tbo 
deaf  is  freijuently  a  dreary  nionolonc,  d<?HtitulD  of  accent  or 
pIpKHin;;  intonation.  These  things  need  not  lie"  (page  10) 
Need  not  be,  aud  will  nut  be,  if  tbe  paiastakin>;,4'aulioUB  biuls 
and  directions  bo  copiously  scattered  through  Mr.  Story's 
valnablii  book  mept  in  tbe  teacher  witb  thai  loyal  response 
they  merit 
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r«aao  doM  with  onlM'tt«r  lut  wordthui  this  on  page- 17: 
~Ia  ereryUiing  r«m«mb«r  tbat  tbo  pupQ  is  but  the  ruHex  of 
Uie  teacher.  Tbcfefoir,  Hf  vhat  you  tUsirt  Aim  to  Ae — 
mntMf  tbomoglu  uid  entbiwuwtio.  Potnt  to  tbe  goal  of 
taUOaetial  MUb«lp,  uhl  lead  tbe  vay  with  iqmdL  He  wiU 
follow  if  Toa  Moar* Us  sympaibr.  The  poBnbOibM  uw  grMt, 
bat  tiir  eliild'c  nertagiti—  srt-  «^iiormoiu.  See  to  it  Uiat  in 
■p«ch  a»d  its  afi«r  denlopiDeuL*  nothing  oomea  in  Ibf  inj 
of  cooiplete  atteeeas." 

srSAltM*  e  HCLU 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

/mrijtatiow.— Aft  TarkMM  petioda  ia  thr  hMnrrof 
Ihia  IftatKotioa  lb*  Board  or  th«  Sttpcriateodaat  of  Ohantfi- 
of  the  Dtstriet  of  Colnaibia  Iwfi  fflaimed  the  right  of  •oparvin  -B 
«w  H.  TUa  rUa  has  alwaj«  beoi  Tcaiatcd  bj  ftwiiiuit 
>  OaDaodeC  on  tbe  gnond  tbak  tfaa  batiMioB  waa  pmlf  edo- 
rational  mod  aotAaritable  or  ilwoiij  \im-j,  and  the  daia  baa 
mA  ORMlly  ben  praaaed.  I«at  jaar,  however.  Congraaa 
paaaad  aa  Act  lautgaairiaj  the  Pafwrtwtit  of  Chsfittw,  wd 
tbe  Attoraey-0  feral  of  the  Cmted  Staica  was  called  apoa  by 
tbe  SMTCtar;  of  lb*  Intanor  to  give  aa  cAdal  oianiaB  aa  to 
whdber  the  iHtitetkiD  aboaid.  V  afaooSd  aot,  be  dbMad  with 
tbe  "eharitabie  add  «lMtaayM»7  tnalifthw*"  of  the  Dfatriat 
which,  b7  the  new  Ad.  ware  plaead  asdw  tbe  avparrWcv  of 
the  Board  of  CbaritiM. 

Id  r^ j  tbe  AHofj-Oaaatal  eai*  aetaol  csaattiai  nmf 
Dvawfaytba  iMHfwrtnw  aboaSd  net  U  «»  c^aa^  ns ,  tbal 
'ita  wocfc  ia  adftio— 1  ratbw  than  gnlailoMlj  <*arttaMe  f 
baft  -Et  ha*  Mt  —My  haaa  iliiii  I  wiib  tbe 
iiawjaai.i  alilalM—  of  tbe  Dmtoctr  tbt  'tbe  d 
tioM  faatwwB  •■  faalflatkw  for  tbe  Aeaf  nd  daab 
a>v  obnova  iftd  AvaMbai 
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the  libera)  lU-iK  anil  Brieaceti  ns  are  ukuhII/  granted  uid 
fcrrcd  in  colleges;"  aud  Ihiit  "it  ofUm  bsppeus, of  i»>UTfle,tlL 
ODivArsitics,  colleges,  aod  soboolH  «itenJ  aid  in  rurioaii  forma 
to  poof  and  dc^iTvLng  studeDte,  and  the  benefits  of  the  gr^at 
ftiuDilationa  are  not  altogether  pitid  for  iu  luuuev  li}'  auy  hIu- 
deots."  Curiousl;  enough,  bownver,  in  vinw  of  hU  th«»e  argii- 
menta  to  the  coutrnrj,  hu  finallj  vipreRHcd  the  opinien  that  the 
IiiBtitiitiou,  in  view  of  a  provituou  iu  it«  act  of  iucorporatiou  foi 
the  adniisnion  of  "  mioh  doaf  and  dumb  km  w^ti  in  indigODt  eii^H 
cuiDHtauceV'  ^^'&x  "t'baritable  in  part,  and  ho  far  an  to  dftssi^T^ 
it  justly,  for  the  pui-p(M(>«  of  iho  Board  of  Charities  Act.  uuder 
chnritable  and  eleeidos^ruar;  iaatitutioDS." 

In  ordef  to  nullify  Uiia  opinion  and  to  make  clear  its  inte 
tion  Uiitt.  tlio  Institution  should  not  ho  so  clntitiififtd,  Congro 
thin  year  innertcd  the  following  proTittn  iu  the  Aet  approv 
March  1.  1901,  making  un  appropriutiuu  for  the  lUHtruutiuii 
pupilii  iidiuittod  to  the  InHlitutiou  from  the  Dintriolof  Colum- 
bi«i 

Prorfdad.  Thftl  hervaftor  all  duHf-iuutea  of  tuefaalilo  agA.  of 
tncuUl  ouj]«oit]r,  add  prapvrlj  ti«longliiK  to  ^ba  DiwIriM  ■>(  Coin 
abatl  bv  Tcv(ilv<?d  and  inatrnRled  iusniil  Innlitiitinn.  itirirHiltuiiuiiiin  Llirrrt 
bum|{  Hiibjni^t  tj>  tlie  agipruval  of  tL«  Htiperiul«Dd«>ui  of  Poblic  8i<bi>olH 
thf  I>i»lrii:t  of  Columbia.     A  nd  raid  Inttitvtifn  K/iall  noi  Ac  rrg<n-Jfd  t 
fttutifird  im  an  iiulilvlum  of  eharit]^. 

The  clear  and  eiplidt  declaration  of  the  above  Act  of 
greHs  that  \v«  have  priutod  iu  italics  catablisheit  a  pr«««dei 
of  wliioli  we  hope  the  effects  will  be  far-reaching  and  perma-- 
tieot.    This  action,  that  of  the  Minoesota  l(<)/iMlatui-edeacribed 
eWwIiere  hy  Mr.  J.  Tj.  Smith  in   the  prenent  nnndier  of  tbi 
Annala,  and  that  of  the  North  Dakota  lugialature  mentioni 
below,  arc  a  matter  for  hearty  coagratulation  not  only  to  thi 
schools  directly  concerned,  but  to  all  eugaged  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf,     SehoiAs  J'nr  th*  dtafnre  jmt  to  be  reyiirtlnf  ruir 
eUttttifittd  as  itttlittititniti  of  charity.  I 

JHrby  [JSngland)  Inaiitutiou. — .The  RBcatonum  mentioned 
in  the  laat  volume  of  tlie  AuuaJa  (page  25i)  ban  boon  com- 
plntod.  and  in  addition  a  "  bouM  of  rest"  in  the  country 
been  purchased.      This  boufte  ia  aituat«d  in  the  villag* 
£t%Tall,  ■*wittmi  iuclt  an  oosy  diBtaoca  of  Derby  that  it  cui 
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riBited  for  ft  single  night  after  school  hours,  and  in  the  holi- 
days be  STaiUble  for  pupils  who  arf>  in  the  uofortanate  posi- 
tioD  of  betLg  witlioul  «ither  home  or  frieuds." 

Ounoa  {Itaitf)  IntlUittion.—Th*  buodrt^th  anmvor»ar>-  of 
tbo  establtahment  of  the  tirat  scboot  For  tbe  deaf  in  ItitlT  hy 
Padre  .Vsaarotti,  who  may  thus  be  called  Ihe  lie  I'Epee  of  that 
couutjj,  will  t>p  c«lsl)rnlod  on  the  2<»th  of  May  of  this  year  at 
Genoa,  under  the  direclioa  of  Dr.  Silvio  Moiiaci,  IMrector  of 
iho  Royal  loBtttution  in  that  L-tty.  A  comuicmoraUvc  rulanie 
will  b«  published. 

HittifiLT  InjttitutioH. — A  sohool  papf>r  palled  77wr  Tnttitu- 
tiof  AViTj)  in  publiahed  for  the  lx>nelit  of  tlie  piipilH. 

Kanaaa  in»tUuti<tn. — The  Institutiou  iian  adopted  an  odor- 
I  leaa  toilel-roum  eyst«m.  F^xiurea  are  ventilates)  by  down- 
'  draft  carr«<at8  into  a  stack  Boiwrato  from  tli«  one  into  wbicfa 
lb»  room  i»  ventilated.  The  room  is  in  conNtant  use,  and  the 
air  ta  not  offenaire.  Th<;  ventilntioti  was  arranged  by  the 
aanae  architect  who  planned  a  eimitar  affair  for  the  Indian 
wbool  at  1jawTCD<^  Kaaaaic. 

Main«  dchortt. — A  school   paper  called  Tht  JVcwa  is  pub- 
,itBhM]  weekly  for  ti>e  benefit  of  the  pupiU. 

MUteattiee  Ifay-Schaoi. — HIm  Hypatiu  Boyd  has  written  a 
book,  entitled  "  Paul  Binner  and  His  Noble  Work  among  the 
Deaf,"  wbteh  i;be  will  publ  when  tihe  ubtuinH  a  Etaffic-ietit 
number  of  HulMcTibM-s.  The  price  of  thv  txiuk  will  be  one 
dollar.  Orders  may  be  sent  directly  to  Uisa  Boyd,  whotte 
■ddrcoB  ta  1(H6  Xatiooal  Avenue.  Milwaukee,  Winconain. 

MonUmn  Sc/tiyjl. — Tlir  legislature  baa  gratlted  the  school  a 
Bpecinl  appfijpriation  of  ^1,500  to  er«ot  a  wiog  to  Ibe  aeliool 

rand  to  builil  and  equip  a  boiler  bouB«.  Plans  for  the  pro- 
pOMiI  building4  bare  bc4-D  drawn  by  the  Stat«  arobit«M!t.  and 
it  U  hoped  tbey  wS\  be  completed  by  fall.     Anotber  iqiecial 

I  Bjiproprialion  of  $500  was  alao  granted  to  equip  a  printing 

Tite  sebcd  bai«  adoptad  a  uniform  for  the  hoys,  tfao  color 
.baiag  tbs  same  aa  i«  tiaed  in  tbe  Dlinoia  Inatitntioo,  but  tbs 
ia  unflar  to  that  of  tbe  New  York  Itutitotion. 
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Ntxti  York  Inailtutum. — Miss  Lnnna  C  Rioe,  a  teacter  in 
this  luaLitutiuu  frum  18T1  to  1897,  wlicn  nbe  was  rptirtHl  cm  n. 
lifft  peusiou,  died  at  New  Uaveu,  Coouuctiout,  Mnreb  11.  ]!)0] 
Thn  following  minute,  adopted  by  Ibe  Board  of  Directors 
tUe  occasion  of  li«r  retiremetit  from  activu  »ei-vici>,  k1iow8_ 
estimatioD  in  wliicb  abe  waa  Ueld: 

Tbranghont  a)l  tb«««  t^ais  (twcuty-oigbt)  «h*  i>ot»eM«4l  n  reinarkafa 
infinoiKM  nmr  ■iicotuiIIdk  genHmtiou^ of  iittlo  )>oy»al  Lho  Monaiuu  Hon 
K  itKlergiLi'len.  whom  aho  rogaril^^d  mi  lii-r  cliil<In-ii :  itml,  I'vir  rttiva  to  th« 
ImfhI  iaii-TvatA,  abe  iostillod  tiDiiL<ii|{  tkx'Ui  nil  tiu  patDt>~t  iliMite  tor  rHiu4 
mBiit.  |trujiiict]r.  iind  all  tht*  virlnfu'  tn  mirli  au  pKtent  tlinl  her  ineinc 
will  iilwnjs  r^mftiD  <lev<~-t<>illy  c  Iter  tubed  ljy  i.lioa»  «ti'^  Law  1>«vii  luxtr 
mriitnl  in  nUeiug  fmou  lb"  hclpi^MiiecM  mI  ignorittive  ti?  tbu  lull  Mreiict 
uf  jiiU-lli^uiicft. 

North  Dakota  Schoal.~-\  bill  has  passed  the  Icgifilittiir^ 
pluciiig  tliitt  School  niuoug  ibu  puri-ly  vducuttotml  iustitiiliuuti 
of  tL«  Stat«,  along  with  tlie  Uuivoriiity.  Agricultural  Cull«ge, 
Nonnal  Schools,  and  School  of  Fi>re8try.  These  inatituttons 
nre  lo  lio  diipportod  by  a  ttpecial  ori(>-iiiill  tux.  which  will  give 
each  an  annual  innome  for  Kupport.  M 

Ohio  Imtitutioii .—^xnt  Anus  H.  Clurk,  for  th«  pnut  four 
years  a  ttiaclier  in  thelltal  Dupartuiniil,  Iia8  rc:nigued  her  posi- 
tion to  be  married.  ■ 

Uuih  HeJtool. — Mr.  Krank  W.  Mofcalf,  !Jiip6rtDt«Ddf>nt  of 
the  Utah  School  Hiiioe  18!K).  has  roaigued  the  position  to  en- 
gage in  buainesa  as  the  mnnnger  uf  »  fruit-lund  cuuipuny  at 
Arcitiliu.  Oregon.  The  resiguatiou  to  take  eOcct  June  30. 
Sir.  Fi-ank  M-  Priggs,  «  teachf-r  in  the  School  since  1891,  ex- 
cept for  one  yeai-  deroted  to  normal  work  at  Oallaiulnt 
lege  and  one  year  to  tcacLing  iu  the  Uliuoia  InHtttution,  lii 
bvon  cle(.'t«J  an  his  siicceHHor 

WvseoitMW  Sehooi. — Mias  Alice  Schilling,  late  of  the  Cliii 
I>aT-SchooU,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  If.  Schillini;,  who  waa  a 
teacher  iu  this  School  for  sixteen  years,  luta  been  added  bo  t 
eorpa  of  instruction. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  MEETIX(i  OE  THE  CONVKN- 
TION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTKCCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF. 

The  Sixteentli  Meeting  of  ttie  OoDTention  of  Amcricnii 
TriHtmclora  of  the  IVaf  wah  held  at  tlio  Lo  OouluuU  St. 
Mnr,T'H  InKtitution,  BufTalo,  New  York,  July  2  to  July  8, 
inclutiive,  IDOl.  TboDiimber  o(  persons  present,  inclucling 
both  aclive  Hod  lioiiomrv  members,  was  H7\.  Kscept 
oil  one  sft«i'no«n,  when  there  was  a  session  alter  atHioiiu<!ti- 
meul  hiul  beUD  taade  that  Done  would  b«  held.  Ibo  mem- 
Ix^rs  wre  ^er)«*r:illy  eoimtaiit  iu  (heir  attentlanoo,  not- 
witlmtundiug  thii)  strong  attrnetious  of  the  I*au-AmericHii 
Eiposilion  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  wiwlom  of  tlio  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ia  allnwiog  nn  iot«rmiitsioii  for  the 
whole  of  the  Fourth  of  Julj  aud  fur  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  third,  thuBgiviug  allaD  opportnuity  to  visit 
the  Exposition  aud  Niagara  without  neglecting  their  duly 
to  the  Couvnntion,  no  doubt  coutributed  to  this  resalt. 

The  Convention  is  (•really  iiidcblmi  to  thodireetors  nnd 
offioerB  of  the  Le  Coutenlx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  a 
tionVBuieut  place  of  meeting,  for  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect their  skilfnlly  phinned  and  well  equipped  btiildiufts. 
And  (or  thoir  nowoaritHl  courtesy  imd  kiudness.    The  only 
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drnwltack  to  tho  iirrao^^iuoot  waH  that,  since  iiot  rU  the 
niombcrs  couUl  hv  iiRcomnitxlntod  n'iti)  lodgiogs  iu  tbo 
TnBtitutinn,  less  oppoitniiity  tlinn  nsmil  wm  accorded  for 
Bocini  intercour&e  aod  excliaoge  of  viewB  during  tl 
reoeeses  of  the  Coiiveiitioti. 

Tbd  spirit  of  iLo  Couvuotioti  was  haraioDiotiH  aud  pro- 
gitsesivo,  and  vrliilv  xoiuc  uf  tho  luutunu)  prusuntud  ia  uoe 
or  tiro  of  the  secttous  wne  not  as  fi-esli  ittid  valuablu  as 
QiiKlit  b&Te  beeo  desired,  no  oue  who  atteaded  all  the 
ftesBiODH  oonid  fail  to  ruceive  koiuo  itiBtriiclioD  n«  well  as 
mncli  iiispiriilioQ.  Thu  work  of  lliu  Industrial  Kection 
IB  worthy  uf  special  meuliou  i\&  shuvritig  wbot  cnu  be 
nccoiuplislicd  by  thorough  and  effioieut  preparnttou. 

There  were  good  eshibitt>  of  school,  kindergarten,  sloyd, 
tnaiiual>traiiiing,indnKtnfd,ii.nil  art  work  fruru  \,\\v.  Chicago, 
Culunibiu,  lUiuoiit,  Iowa,  Ll-  Coutuidx,  Kuukjis,  Miiwis- 
aip[>i,  and  Ohio  Schools,  aud  from  the  Peuuaylvauia  Houia 
for  tho  Training  in  Speech  of  I>ettf  Children.  In  the 
Miuuesota  building  of  lht>  Kxpositiou  then;  waa  no  ex- 
hibit from  ovL-rip-  departuiuut  of  thu  Miuu(«ota  School, 
and  ia  othiT  parte  of  the  Expoeiliou  there  were,  we  be- 
lieve, exhibits  from  some  other  schools  which  we  did  not 
sue.  It  was  n  luatter  of  goueral  regret  Ihiit  the  Hue  ex- 
hibit sent  by  the  \YiB<roDHiu  Schodl  waa  delayed  on  the 
way.  and  did  not  reach  BuiTtdo  iu  tiuje  for  the  OooTeo- 
tiou. 

A»  iuterestiug  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  proe- 
euco,  with  their  I'eRpective  tea«h«»t,  of  several  deaf-blind 
pupllB  at  various  Htiiges  of  iust ruction,  brought  to  UofTnta 
through  Ihe  gum^rosity  of  u  fricud.  They  were  Liuoie 
Uaguowood,  with  Miss  Dora  Douald,  of  tho  South  Da- 
kota School  for  the  Itlind  i  Eilith  TliomaK,  Willie  Elis- 
abeth Kobin,  aud  Thomas  8triuger,  with  Miss  Kdilb  M. 
ThufHtou,  Misa  Vina  C.  Ba4ger,  and  Sliss  Heteo  £>. 
Contey,  of  tho  Perkins  tuatitution  for  the  Blind;  Orris 
Benson,  Kutic  M-  M'Oirr,  and  Catharine  Pederseo,  with 
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M>*rn  L.  Cftrrngor  and  Mjrr  Florence  G.  S.  Stnitli, 
f'tho  Kow  York  lustitiitiou  for  tlio  Deiif;  ami  LoaIio 
OtKu,  with  Mi»»  Ada  E.  Lyou,  of  tlic  Okio  luatitutiun  for 
fche  Deaf.  Clarence  •!.  Belbv,  a  deHf-bliml  {^aduabe  of 
the  L«  Coulunlx  St.  Miirj's  TuHtitution,  mid  Mies  Ada 
Bncklus,  of  tlie  Oliin  LoHtitution,  Miiu<l  HafTnrd'H  tearher, 
vore  also  preseut.  Kono  of  thoKe  pupils  rroro  placed  od 
exiiibttiou,  liut  n  part  of  oue  of  Uie  seitsious  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  tlieiv  iiistructJoD,  aud  the  members  Iiod 
opportmiitv  to  become  awjmiinted  with  them  and  their 
teacherK  duriug  tlio  recess«H  of  the  CotiTention.  Tt  was 
evkleuily  a  gr^at  pleasure  to  the  denf-hliod  children  to 
meet  one  another  and  u  largo  number  of  people  who  could 
converse  with  them  readily  by  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet ;  it  wan  hitrd  to  sjiy  wliicti  thoy  enjoyed  most,  this 
freedom  of  tiocial  intercoiinte,  the  nights  of  the  Kxposi* 
tioD,  or  the  wonders  of  Nia^iarn  Falls. 

The  most  important  action  t»k«n  by  the  CouvontioD 
was  the  estalilishmont  of  a  lenobors'  bureau  to  assist 
schools  in  obtaining  teachers  and  teachera  in  obtaining 
positions  ;  the  appuintmentof  a  oommittee  to  arrange  for 
lh<f  prti.'Ufrvatinu  and  distribntiun  of  suitable  reading 
natter  for  yonu({  pnpils,  now  publishni  in  the  school 
[)hp«r8 ;  aud  the  appropriation  of  a  hnndred  dollars  toward 
the  erection  of  a  monament  to  Friedrich  Moritx  Hill  at 
Weiasenfels,  Germany,  in  1S05. 

The  ofBcitd  Report  of  the  Convoution  will  bo  published 
in  full  aud  distribotod  to  members  aa  soon  as  practicable ; 
mvauwbilo  we  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  more 
imporluut  proceedings. 


Tqesiiay  Etkniso,  July  2. 

The  CoDveution  was  called  to  order  by  Prosldent  K.  M. 
OALtJkCDKT  in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Tustitutioij.  The 
Hon.  Okoimk  a.  Lkwik,  Preitidunluf  Ibv  Uoard  of  Trustees 
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oC  tlie  Le  OonteuU  St.  Mury's  [imtitution,  dtiUvorod  na 
addrtMts  of  welcoiiiu,  in  tlio  course  oi  wbicli  tio  oxpluiDOcI 
tho  rolutiun  of  tliu  xi-vuriil  ^.tshooiK  for  the  de»f  iu  New 
¥ork  to  tlio  Sbnto,  iinil  aliuweit  liow,  uotwitliBtaudiug  the 
prorUioD  of  tbe  Constitiitiou  which  forbids  any  ilonoint- 
national  or  auc-tnrinu  tenvhiog  in  iustitiitioUB  )tnpi><>riiid  hy 
the  State,  it  in  yet  ptutsiblu  to  give  moml  and  religious 
instructiou  iu  llioso  schools  iti  uc-cordiiucc  with  the  views 
of  tlie  maDagenieut  aud  the  prefereiices  of  tlie  pareuta  of 
the  pnpiJa.  The  schools  are  uuder  prirute  directtoD  but 
are  sitbject  to  Stnte  iiHsitatiori  nnd  inspection.  Ttie  State 
makBH  liu  general  iippropriatioti  for  their  support  !mt  pavs 
a  mmlest  xutu  per  i-ajti'di  tor  each  pupil.  ThuH  the  Stale 
bii'«8  prirnta  ageDciesto  do  a  uecvssary  work  which  uuder 
the  CouHtitiitiou  it  is  itself  incompetent  to  perform. 

BeHpoiiHKW  to  the  address  of  welcome  were  nijule  by 
Presideut  E.  M.  Oallaudet  iu  helinlf  of  the  whole  Cod- 
Toutiou,  by  Mr.  V.  W,  Kl.T  of  Murylu.iid  for  the  Eatit,Mr. 
H.  C  Hammuni)  of  Kansas  for  the  Central  West,  Dr.  T.  F. 
Clu«itKiti.Aijj  and  Mr-  R.  MA'nrisos  of  Outaiio  for  Cauada, 
Mr.  E.  M.  GoonmN  of  Xorth  Cnroliun  (or  the  South,  nnd 
Mr.  T.  n'E»T!iKLi.A  of  Califoruia  for  the  Pacific  CoaHt. 

The  rtiinaiiidoi'  of  the  e%'euing  was  devoted  to  KOcii 
intercourse. 

Wedkesday  MottKiKo,  July  8. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  GALL.iL'DEl', 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rov.  Father  GlLMORE,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Le  Coutenlx  St.  Mary's  lusLituliou. 

Mr.  FiLiSK  Read,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Pehcital 
Hall,  of  Waabingtou,  D.  C,  were  elected  assiHtnut 
secretariee. 

After  various  aunoiiutieuieuts,  the  caUiog  of  the  ndl  of 
acti%'i>  mcmbert;.  nud  the  appoiutment  of  Messrs.  J*.  0. 
Baub,A.  B.GREENEn.J.  S.  LoNr.,  J.  H.Cuh'i>.A[.  MAnnrai, 
J.  C.  Howard,  aud  A.  H.  SciiuM  oe  a  couiuiitteu  to : 


aHt. 
HOci»L 


solooki 

i 
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from  time  to  time  daring  the  ConTontiou  interprotcrs  fur 
the  beiieBt  nf  the  denf  prreouH  present.  Dr.  OjJuL&l'DBT 
delivered  his  praKidtiutiHl  a<liln'r»».  He  saitl  tliat  as  the 
Bret  meeting  of  tlie  Couveution  w»8  held  id  1850,  the 
pr«60Dt  t>ne  might  be  re^jarded  i\p.  itn  tM>mi-contcuuiAl. 
I>uriiig  the  half  centnrj  the  iinmbor  i>f  ttulioulif  aud  the 
Duiuberof  pupilahttTu  Iwoti  maltiplitid  more  than  ten  fold. 
8)uoe  the  last  meetiug  of  the  Couveutiou  three  j'eara  ago 
there  haR  been  substantial  evidence  of  growth  nnd  im- 
provement in  the  eruotioa  of  nnperior  new  liuililju^s  iu 
Arkuiisau  ami  Western  Peuusvlvauia  iu  pluoe  of  those 
destroyed  by  fire,  aud  ef  iidditioual  buildings  in  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Hartford,  Tlorida,  New  Jerwey, 
Rhode  Island,  Mt.  Airy,  Montana,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
in  th«  iDi-renHH  of  free  ttchuIanthlpH  in  the  College  at 
Wasbiugtuu  from  sixty  to  one  huudrud.  Iu  the  relative 
poaition  of  the  combined  system  and  the  oral  method 
there  linB  been  praetionlly  uo  change,  the  combined  nyK- 
tem  Btill  prevailing  iu  a  large  innjonty  of  American 
schools,  and  the  exclusively  oral  method  uot  beiug  more 
videLy  employed  than  three  years  ago,  although  the 
teitching  of  Hpvech  and  leaching  by  Hpeech  are  now  in 
Huuiewhal  larger  proportion  in  comhiuetl-HyHtem  aeboulft. 
He  theo  presented  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  eoD- 
oeming  methods  of  iostrnetion  after  n  cnrefnl  study 
uf  them  for  more  than  thirty  year».  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  •  is  work  as  au  educator  ho  believed  that  the 
teaching  of  speoeh  was  of  little  valae,  but  after  hiaerteu- 
tdvQ  exaniiuation  of  European  schools  in  1867  be  pub- 
licly recommended  "  that  all  pupils  1k!  afforded  opportn- 
oitiesof  acquiring  speech  and  the  power  of  lip-reading, 
and  that,  with  those  who  evince  facility  in  oral  exurcises, 
iDStnic'tion  shall  be  continued  during  their  entire  rceidenco 
in  the  instiLution."  At  the  aame  time  he  came  to  the  oon- 
dasion  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  deaf  could  attAiD 
to  DO  more  than  a  very  imperfect  atternnce,  and  that  the 
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roHults  iu  the  combined-sYstem  schools  of  Eui-o|>6  were 
far  superior  to  tbose  in  the  schools  employiug  the  oral 
nietlind  exclntiivelj.  Thin  cnnclnsion  haa  been  contirmed 
by  hitt  obHorvationa  of  the  \m»X  thirty  ,Toant,  daring  which 
period  ho  has  mitde  si\  visiU  to  Kurope,  exnmiiie'd  tunny 
schools  for  the  deaf,  nlteuded  coogiesses  of  instructors, 
met  large  numbent  of  educated  deaf-njntes,  nod  conferred 
with  tRacherii  nnd  others  tnterei«t«d.  He  attMchen  eitpRciid 
iniportutice  to  thu  uIinoKt  uniform  tentiiuouy  of  the  dcnf 
educated  by  the  oral  method  that  for  many  of  them  the 
time  spent  in  acquiring  their  imperfect  uttemnce  wag 
worse  than  wasted. 

AVith  rettpect  to  the  proper  place  of  the  Higu -language 
in  thu  edueatiou  of  the  deaf,  while  KtiU  adhering  to  his 
declaratious  of  thirty  yoars  ago  that  the  "  sigti-tnnguage 
is  a  Tory  duugerons  thing,"  and  that  "  wo  have  to  do  wilh 
it  aa  little  as  possible,"  he  deprecated  the  quotation  of 
these  declaratioud  without  giving  the  (jualifyiug  remarks 
with  which  they  were  origiually  aceompauiod,  and  ex> 
pressefl  the  opinion  that  in  some  schools  the  attempt  to 
banish  tlie  sign-language  has  been  carried  too  far. 
Signa  are  a  uaturni  and  valuable  adjunct  in  promotiD); 
m«aUl  dcviilopmi'Ut,  whilo  iu  public  lectures  and  religiooB 
exercises  that  otherwise  conld  not  be  clearly  understood 
by  a  majority  of  the  piipilw  the  advantage  of  their  nse  far 
ovorbalances  any  poi>»;)ble  unfavorable  iuttuences.  Iu 
this  coonoctioi)  he  criticised  the  statement  made  in  some 
pabtishetl  statistics  of  schools  tliat  pupils  are  tnught  nnth 
"  no  sign -language,"  saying  that  he  himself  had  seen  good 
clear  "  do  VKpi-e"  signs  lof  which  he  gare  some  illustra- 
tions) used  by  teachers  of  theso  schools  in  the  class-room 
work. 

He  reviewed  at  some  length  the  orgaoizatioo,  couduat, 
oomposilion,  and  action  of  the  Parifl  CongreflH  of  I90Q, 
and  gave-  his  ruasous  for  coucludiug  that  thu  declaration 
of  the  Peaf  Sectiou  of   the  Cougreoa,  supported  by  a 
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luiuority  of  tbe  Hciiriug  Stt:tio«,  in  fBYor  of  tlie  oom- 
binod  sjetem  onrrieti  aiore  wci^^ht  tliau  tliat  of  the  niii* 
jonty  of  the  Hearing  Heotton  ri'tiftirDiing  tUe  Milau  reao* 
latioQ8.  Id  coacltiHion  lie  ronimuiiiloi)  to  the  CoDTention 
aa  n  worthy  wiUchvrorcl  thu  luuttu  "  Tnu]iti<m  hikI  Prt^- 
reHs." 

A  number  of  Itittera  of  regret  from  abseut  membera  aud 
iuvitod  gucHts  were  rend  by  the  necrelarj,  Mr.  J.  R. 
DoBlTKs,  of  MiKHJiiMippi,  aui]  od  mQtioii  vt  Mr.  J.  N.  Tatk, 
of  Minnesota,  it  wag  voted  to  xeiid  telu^raiu.s  of  ^reuLiu^ 
to  Dr.  P.  G.  GiLLETr,  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Professor  SAMnBL 
PoBTEH.  Hon.  H.  A.  Morr,  Dr.  W.  H.  Latham,  Dr.  W.H. 
De  Mottk,  hihI  Mr.  F.  D.  Clakkk. 

The  remainder  of  the  atitiLsion  waa  duvoted  tu  the  work 
nf  the  Noriuftl  Soctiun,  uudt-r  tho  dirt-uliou  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Blajtsbk,  of  Texas,  who,  in  the  absoueo  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
OAUmnnj^  of  Cnliforoin,  had  beon  appointed  chairman  of 
that  Section. 

ilr.  J.  Li.  SMtTH,  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  entitled 
**  Wiog's  System  aud  the  Five-State  Syuteni  C'ombiue<h" 
Ho  ({QTo  ni)  outline  of  Wing's  system  of  grammatical 
symbols,  which  have  atood  the  tent  of  twenty  years'  ase  lo 
tbu  i^IiuuBHcita  Hohool.*  Somo  of  tlie  advaut»Kos  of  thia 
system,  ftccordiog  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  that  the  symbols  aro 
sjmplu,  ovory  Heutuuco  may  bo  auolyzod  by  them  as  ib 
stauda,  tliey  conform  to  the  recognized  prinoiptea  of  gram- 
matical anaiysia,  they  can  be  nsed  in  coimei-.tiun  with  any 
form  of  diagram  and  (hrotighont  the  whole  oonrKO,  they 
treat  senteccAs  ns  made  ap  of  eleroeiitHrathurthan  wordtt, 
they  show  the  analogy  in  ayntax  bctwuDU  wurda  and 
oUu«e8,  they  indit»ite  the  different  cuustructioos  possible  to 
wordH  having  the  same  form  but  varying  in  meaning,  aud 
they  are  of  service  in  correcting  written  work  aud  iu  ad- 

•For  Ml  npmliton  of  Wiuy'«  sjstniu  bjr  ila  BUlllOt.  Mr  "  FttUulioll 
Symtwla,"  AnnnUi,  zu.  188-W3.  A  fow  addtliotitl  syisbola  luve  btMii 
Mliletl  •!»(«  tliat  ftTtkls  VTM  pablulwd. 
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vanctHl  gramnmr  work.  Recently  in  the  Minnesota  School 
tliey  Lnve  be«u  coiubiDcd  witli  the  Qve-slate  system  of 
teaching  l»ugaaf;&,  nHitig  nix  slatee*,  however, aud  giviug  the 
verb  nnil  the  oompleuiciit  Hoparate  slateH  and  the  prapo- 
«ttii>D  iiih1  its  uhject  only  oqo  alatc,  so  as  to  bring  the  two 
MygluiiiK  iiiti>  liuruiouy. 

Mr.  Taiii  Bnid  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  nyRtera  in 
pr<ivp(l  by  the  (ncility  with  whtrh  th»  beginning  pupilB 
tako  htttil  of  it.  It  forms  a  pitrtiiro  (or  the  child  aud 
enables  bim  to  think.  It  is  not  uBcessary  to  use  the 
more  complicated  forms  in  the  priraarj'  clasRes,  but  tliey 
can  be  added  ns  the  ability  to  iitidnrHtiind  iniToiisus. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  siiid  that  whilu  symbols  are 
nseful  tor  nualysis,  it  is  better  to  give  the  techuicnl  terms 
of  grammar  for  use  in  synthesis. 

Mr,  V.  W.  liooni,  of  I 'e» any hania,  itHktrd  whuruiu  the 
Wing  nymbolfl  are  belter  than  the  Kimphi  figures,  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  used  as  a  matter  of  coii\'6uiem;f  for  the  subject  slate, 
tha  object  slate,  etc.,  after  the  pupils  have  become  fntniliar 
with  the  live-slate  system. 

Mr.  Shith  replied  that  the  letters  of  tli«  Hymbols  con- 
vey the  idea  of  what  the  gramtoaliual  elements  are. 
TbiiB  "ti"  stands  for  "  aubjcot,"  "o  "  for  "  object,"  etc. 
This  prepares  the  way  tor  the  toacliiug  ot  technicnl 
gmmmnr. 

Mr.  J.  8.  TjOKo,  of  Wiscouitin,  anggeated  that  when  it 
eoDie«  to  the  teat-hiug  of  grammar  it  would  be  as  well  to 
give  the  wortl  as  the  symbol.  Moauirhilo  if  the  monning 
of  the  apticm  is  understood,  the  symbol  is  not  needod. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Arwooii,  of  Ohio,  exhibited  and  explained 
bis  "  Alpha  and  Omega  Chart "  (or  teaching  Uugnage  to 
yonng  pupils.  It  includes  tiftceu  fundnmonta)  forms  of 
expraaston  with  appropriate  symbol  and  diagramH.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the«our8e  the  symbols  may  be  drf>ppe<l 
and  the  technical  terms  of  grammar  taught,  The*  method 
has  been  employed  in  the  Ohio  Institution  and  other 
schools  with  satisfactory  results. 
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T.  F.  Fox,  of  Now  York,  asked  wliy  dispenwi  with 
^^Syinbols  nt  liny  Rtiigo  nf  their  nee,  st'utcA}  tliev  sfe  con- 
ceded   to  b«  a  vnliialtle  nid  to  pnpil»  in  ai'(|uiriug  an 

curate  idea  of  senteuce  conetructiou. 

Jir.  C.  J>.  Skiton,  of  North  Uakotn,  said  thiit  he  Imd 
tM6&  tile  Wiug  system  and  tbo  five»l«tp  system  separately 
and  ID  combtuntion  and  found  both  Ds«fnl.  Whatever 
systom  may  tie  used,  everythiof;  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Fay,  of  WuiibiugtoD,  D.  C,  aaid  tbut  Le 
should  be  glad  to  tn-a  all  the  luutuben  of  tbo  convoutiott 
converted  to  Mfiuu  aue  ayalera,  so  that  wlioii  stndeuta 
c'limti  to  volle^e  lliey  lai^tit  all  be  funiiliar  with  the  Biioie 
system.  It  wonid  be  a  conveoionre  sometinirs  in  the 
college  to  nse  the  symbolii  in  illustrating  f*r»iuinatica1 
relalions  in  tenrhing  ulhiT  luii^uagcs,  um  Latin  or  Frunoh. 

Mr.  BuMT.SER  6uitl  that  iu  llie  Texas  School  thitHjrHtoin 
oF  diogronis  f^iveii  in  the  ICead  and  Kellogg  text-books  are 
employed  and  found  iwitisfactory.  Symbols  and  dia- 
gran)H  shonid  bB»igiiili<;ant,  Hhowing  lui  nearly  iw  possible 
the  oGBcu  performed  by  the  words  or  eleiuents  in  the 
Roatenoe.  Figures  n.loiie  do  not  put  any  picture  before 
the  Rhihl's  uiiud.  GrnnimiLr  should  not  be  taught  to 
primary  or  intermediate  classes,  bnt  there  comen  a  time 
when  it  should  be  taught,  and  the  pupils  should  then  be 
made  familiar  with  the  technical  terms  of  grauiiuar.     It 

betlttr  to  une  tlm  Butiri;  word,  »»  "subjuct,"  than  an 
ibreviatiou  for  it,  as  "  a." 

JUr.  Buoi'ii  said  that  the  combinations  of  the  tive-alnte 
ratem  present  to  the  eyo  the  ndations  of  the  variuuK 
parts  of  the  senteuco  with  one  another  as  well  as  dia- 
grams do. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rav,  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  oF  the  signifi- 
uant  uieiiniug  of  tlm  [Storrs'J  symbols  he  had  learned  from 
se  latu  Mr.  D.  C.  Dudley  many  yeure  ngo.*  He  thought 
Nothing  could  bo  better  than  theoe  symbols. 

■Tliew  Kjriubol*  ate  pntitcd  in  ilm  Annal*.  xit,  UK.  aoil  «n  explau^ 
of  their  tiM  it  glT«ii  b;  Prof««or  PorUr  tn  (he  AaitaU,  liv,  41-47. 
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Mr.  DoBYNs  said  tliat  tl»e  best  wav  to  teacli  language  In 
to  HHf)  language  ooDHtnotl;.  Gmuimar  may  lie  taught 
later. 

Presideut  GALLArDET  Bait)  that  tbo  uae  of  tauguage  tliat 
is  not  uudorstood  is  Koniotiin^s  &  stnoibliug  block  to  the 
nQcntaUiovelopiiientofthepiipi).  WortlRSpelleilordpoken 
should  ha  UK»I  fiH  Hcioii  118  they  cun  be  a  real  luenns  of 
c-oiive3'iiig  iduas,  hut  meiiuwhile  the  t^^hild  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expi-ese  himself  iu  u  lauguage  that  ho  UDcler- 
stands, — tlio  latiguago  of  signs.  To  neo  English  that  the 
child  does  not  know  the  mcniiing  of,  an  that  he  18  tempted 
to  any  he  uiiderstaudB  wliea  ho  does  uol,  lea<Is  to  eouse- 
qnoucea,  both  iotelloctQal  and  moral,  that  are  deplorable. 

Mr.  DouvNS  BOid  bo  would  toach  language  by  UHing  laii- 
Kungc,  bat  when  the  laDgnage  is  not  auderstood  he  would 
explain  it  by  meaua  ol  sigutf. 

Mr.  E.  M.  QooD^TiK,  of  North  Carolina,  eaid  that  tuoro 
depends  upon  the  complet**  muBti^ry  of  a  niolhod  by  tho 
teacher  than  npou  vrlmt  rauthod  is  uxod.  Iu  the  North 
CaroUaa  Hchool  the  fivu-alate  systeu)  is  mastered  bj  all 
the  t«aoher8  and  gives  good  results. 

Dr.  TnoMAS  OAi.t^i'DET,  of  New  York,  said  that  the 
teaciicir  ueed^  the  Hign-language  to  bring  out  the  idene  of 
deaf  children,  jnst  as  the  hamau  voice  is  needed  with 
bearing  cliildniin  tn  connect  ideaK  with  words  and  ftuu- 
tances.  Ami  thuru  is  tioiuutbiiig  more  iu  life  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  there  ih  happiness, 
which  comeH  from  the  spirit  of  God  into  the  ininoHt  life ; 
we  need  to  have  leutnroH,  debat«H,  and  serviced  in  signs 
to  get  hold  of  tho  personality  of  our  deaf-mate  friends 
and  lead  them  up  to  something  higherthaii  a  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  EugliHh  langnage. 

Fnipjiy  lloRNrao.  Jclv  5. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  urder  by  PreHideut  G.aixad- 
DET,  and  the  Rev.  I^omas  6.  Bboky,  of  Boffalo,  formerly 
a  teacher  ol  the  deaf,  offered  prayer. 
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AfiertliATeAdiiignf  the  nimnteeoCtlieprevionainfletitigs, 
and  HOiuo  uuiiouuciiQiotitti,  a  KCHBion  of  tlie  Kiodergarteu 
SeoUou  voA  liflil  iiiuler  tlio  ilirm^tion  of  Mink  Mary  Mc- 
CovTEM,  of  Cliicngo,  cbnirmnD. 

A  paper,  entitled  "  Kitchpn-pardpn  Playft  «u<l  Occiipn- 
tiiitiK,"  by  MiHK  M.  8.  McOiLr.,  Direclretw  of  Kimlergar- 
tea  in  Ibe  Kevr  York  luslitutiuu,  watt  read.  Miss 
McGill  said  tlint  tlie  nim  of  the  kiudot^nrteu  j«  to 
maka  the  cliiM'H  interest  the  starting  point  in  bis 
Rdaoatinii.  .  \i  was  olHtorvod  iu  the  rnnwood  kioder- 
gnrt«u  that,  wbcu  thu  cbildnm  wenj  building  with  the 
gift  forms,  their  fjivoril**  re)>re8«iiti!itioua  were  the  uten- 
sils of  their  homes  or  the  sclinol,  and  that  thay  de- 
lighted Iu  iruitnttng  the  home  activities.  Consequentl}' 
kitchen-gnrden  ncciipiitimm  nnd  plnyx  with  niiitnltle  fur- 
uituru  were  introduced,  »ud  the  retiullit  have  been  Hatis- 
fnctory.  Tb«  iJCc>U))»tiuuB  givuu  are  appropriate  to  the 
days  of  the  woek ;  ou  MondniF,  for  tostunce,  wnahiug. 
All  ponvo  rent  ion  in  by  speech  mid  speech  rending.  The 
tirst  ])iipils  who  tiuderstitiid  the  teiuiher's  directioim  iirn 
nllowed  to  exeont«  tbem.  Ironing,  netting  the  table,  wait- 
ing ou  the  table  (regarded  as  a  high  privilogu)  while  the 
others  eat  intnginnry  viands,  sweeping,  diiKtiug,  si'wing, 
visiting  vith  doll  babies,  holding  an  afternoon  tea,  going 
on  an  imaginary  picnio,  all  arotiae  interest,  enltivate 
observation,  invention,  attention,  imagiuatiott,  habits  of 
nontnoss  aud  aecnracy,  giro  practice  in  spoecli  nnd  speech 
ruuding,  and  teach  new  words  and  forms  of  langnnge. 
Smull  books  prepared  by  the  teacher  containing  the  Ian- 
ganfi^e  used  iu  the  occupations  ato  an  aid  in  roviowing 
the  work  of  the  Tear,  and  arc  taken  home  at  its  close  to 
give  the  parents  some  insight  into  tbe  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Z.  F.  Westeuvelt,  of  Itochefiter,  N.  Y.,  said  the 
parpo&o  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  develop  thi!  children's 
minds,  to  iuturc^t  thum  In  language  use,  to  teaoh  them  to 
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govern  tbeu)R«ilv«9.  iiml  tn  occiipy  their  Tiiid(1h.  Tt  works 
a  traiisformalinn  in  tliPir  minds  sm]  cliii metiers.  Tliey 
l«»rn  to  auk  (juuMlioiiK.  Liiuguugc  in  all  tlio  tioiufluwiuK  in 
npou  tliooi.  Tlipy  ilo  not  iiutUirstsudeTerv  word  Itietencher 
spells,  but  tliey  get  llio  g«uertil  idea  und  lenru  liingiiuge 
by  RBeing  it  BpelUd  as  bearing  children  do  by  heariug  it. 
Id  [toch»Kter  tb«  ulddr  childran  are  couHtaiiLly  teach- 
iDg  tbL*  yumigur  oues.  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The 
cbildreu  npv\\  to  one  aootlier  with  n  nipid  wriggling  of  the 
fingers,  formiug  inconipbiite  words,  which  Dr.  "Westervelt 
citniiot  nndursttiiid,  but  whitth  tliH  pupilx  tbeiuKHlves  do 
nnderstimd.  'The  Uttlu  ohildreu  see  tboir  imues  iu  tha 
school  i>flper  and  waut  to  know  what  is  said  about  tLom; 
some  old«r  cliihl  rtxiilaiiis  it  to  tlic^ni,  and  than  tb«  little 
oneK  bold  the  papier  and  wrjggln  tlicir  own  tirgera.  Id 
time  this  ftng^r-apelliiig  while  rending  cetiHes,  and  they 
come  to  road  with  their  vocal  organa.  The  pnpila  are 
taught  articulation  from  the  liritt,  but  for  iutercour8<t  dar- 
ing the  uarty  yeiira  Ihev  depend  upon  tlie  band.  In  the 
advanced  clasBes  a  couaiderable  portion  of  the  exerciaea 
aro  couductcd  through  spoecli  and  interconrse  betweeo 
older  papila  and  hoaring  poraona  is  through  apoeub. 

Mr.  MicsAEL  AKAOKoe,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tatioD  for  th^  Ulind,  Boetoo,  Maaa.,  spokf-  of  the  great 
bonotit  the  kindergarten  is  to  blind  cbildreu.  It  is  the 
foaodatioD  of  the  whole  systom  of  thoir  oducatioD.  It 
gives  them  an  idea  of  forta,  develops  creative  power,  and, 
combinc<l  with  manual  training,  hel))s  their  work  iu  every 
way.  Pupils  who  oauuot  learu  tu  write  »ud  r«ad  nre  pub 
iuto  the  manual  train  iugcla8H,auduftertboy  have  acquired 
the  power  to  uae  their  hnuda  tlii>y  readily  learu  to  write 
and  to  road.  There  i»  nothing  b«tter  for  defective  childreo 
than  the  kiudurgurtoti,  no  waiter  whether  their  defect  ia 
in  one  senae  or  another  or  whether  it  ia  iu  the  funda- 
mental seoHe,  the  mind. 

Mr.  Junes  naid  that  the  era  of  uiuat  rapid  progi'esa  iu 
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tbe  child's  Mfe  '*»  (mm  birtli  until  two  jonrs  of  ago,  be- 
csass  nt  that  ogis  it  reoeiveH  ih(^  moKt  attoDtion  from  its 
pAreiitsaml  frieadu;  tbeu  perlinps  »  K^oond  child  comes; 
the  ftrst  is  pnt  asiilo  nod  iloee  uot  make  eo  much  progrws 
from  tli«  iigo  of  two  to  ffix  ;  so  the  kiuitur^arteu  takes  care 
of  tiUildron  rtnring  tlint  period.  In  kiiidergarloDS  for  tbo 
deaf,  children  learn  t«  be  atteatire,  lo  observe,  to  walk 
properlj.  and  to  do  iodnstrial  work,  tii  the  Ohio  Iiisti- 
tutioD,  where  the  term  of  iu&lructiou  id  restricted  to  twelve 
years,  complete  kiudergartua  work  is  not  done,  Imt  there 
is  a  kiuduTgarttiD  aud  it  is  fouud  helpful. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SwiLER.  of  Wiscousiii.  said  that  the  atility  of 
the  kiudergarteo  is  due  lai^elj  to  the  fact  that  familiur 
thiugs  already  kiiowo  at  liotiiu  aru  presented.  Tlie  im* 
proesioDK  madu  by  thi-  limt  tc-iiidiur  tliu  chiltl  has  are  the 
moat  Ittstiug ;  kiuJ(.T^Hrt4.-ti  uiL-thods  tuuy  u1h<j  hu  usmi  in 
some  exteot  in  more  advanced  claaaes.  The  dull  pupils 
especially  need  this  instrnction. 

Mr.  W.  K.  AiUtrt.  of  CtiUirmlo,  said  that  it  is  better  to 
have  uo  kiudci^artuu  thau  to  have  a  poor  utie.  The 
chiUlreu  taught  iu  a  poor  kindergarteu  do  uot  learn  to 
rsalizethat  work  isa  part  of  thehnsinesaof  life.  Auother 
practical  diHiculty  with  the  kiiidergartea  in  our  tichools 
fur  the  deaf  is  that  it  places  the  child  uf  four  years  of  age 
in  the  same  oomiuuuity  with  the  boy  of  twouty-oue.  TTo- 
Jess  there  is  some  m<;aus  of  separatiug  these  classes,  and 
io  most  schools  there  is  not.  it  is  better  not  to  receive 
pupibi  under  seveu  years  of  age. 

Mr.  I'tten  E.  Hkxd,  o(  ludiaua,  asked  whether  tlie 
habits  of  play  formed  in  the  kiuderf^artou  do  not  spoil 
children  for  the  titKt'gmde  woiic ;  whethor  pupils  who 
come  into  the  first  ^rade  directly  froni  their  homes  do 
not  do  bettor  work  thau  those  who  ooiue  from  the  kiuder- 
garteu. 

Miss  AnNEH  81V.1.VKR,  of  WiscoDsio,  described  the  kiu- 
dergarteo work  iu  Oerman  schools  she  has  visited.     In 
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the  ItioderKarten  lil  Plnuon.  oDinmctctl  witli  tin*  Driwulou 
Hchool,  pupilK  t>f  any  n^c  wlio  mh  iioL  iiblu  to  outer  tlit; 
mgular  snliool  tire  reo«ivecl.  The  work  doDo  there  seonoed 
wonderful  tt)  Mi«s  Stninkp.  hut  when  aii«  wont  tt>  the 
Bclioul  nt  Dr«adcD  tho  tt'aclii.-rti  said  tht-v  wonid  rallier 
have  pupils  come  to  tbcni  directly  from  their  homes  than 
from  the  kitidBrgitrten.  PerhajjH  that  is  becrnuse  the  kin- 
dergarten has  cildur  pn|ii]s  who  tiiko  up  th»  time  that 
hLouM  bo  given  to  thu  yonu^^ur.  Iii  Ittirliii  tliDro  in  ti 
priTiito  kiudergarteii.  aud  when  its  pupiU  are  trauaferred 
tu  the  Itoyal  ItiHtitntiou  they  are  geoerally  the  leaders  iu 
their  cIaks. 

MiNS  Mart  E.  Scbret/.,  of  Miimesota,  ttaid  the  kinder- 
garten uvt<rc:oiue8  a  certain  ilreumiuesK  aud  absLMit-tuiud- 
eduesii  iu  the  younger  cbildreu,  allays  irritability,  aud 
iinproTeH  the  diapoHition. 

Mr.  Ray  expn-'Kued  hiH  agreement  with  Mr.  Argo  that  a 
poor  kinder^Hrtuu  it)  not  better  than  no  kindei^arteu  at 
till,  but  ifiiid  this  fact  ought  nut  to  di(iOouraf;e  uh.  We 
should  work  toward  a  liigli  id^al.  With  ^ood  teachers 
fairly  good  kindoiyftrlent*  will  ho  fonnd  practicable,  even 
ill  tho  poorer  ijchools.  In  re])Iy  to  Mr.  Head's  queation 
quoted  above,  he  said  that  the  child  who  has  been  iu  the 
kindergarten  does  the  best  work  afterwards  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

Dr.  J.  C  Gordon,  of  IlUoois,  miid  the  word  kindergiir* 
toil  su^(<esta  different  ideas  to  different  pereoas.  In  the 
Illiuoitt  Inbtitutiou  tliuru  is  a  large  departmont  sometimes 
called  tho  kiudurgartvu,  but  be  prufers  to  call  it  tlio  ^ub- 
primary  doportmont.  Some  teachers  ia  the  other  depart- 
iiieuts  say  they  woald  rather  liaTo  the  children  begin  id 
the  priniary  department  thau  iu  tho  etub-primury.  Thoy 
orerlook  the  good  work  thiK  department  does  in  teaching 
tho  chiUlrou  delf-deuial.self-uoiitrol,  politeuees,  aud  how  to 
live  with  othern,  an  well  \\»  tho  muntal  devulopmeut  it 
prouiottw. 
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JliKK  McCowKN  sail)  thnt  (lie  Hitmo  criticiKin  of  llie  kia- 
ileri;art«u  thnt  hail  linen  miule  in  tliiti  fliscnssiou  had  been 
ma<]«>  of  kiudergart«nH  for  hcsrini*  obJldrvD  duriu^  tlie 
pA«t  too  jears,  bnt  tbo  kiiidergnrtou  is  n  tboasaud  Linios 
stronger  lo-dnv  tlmn  it  wns  ten  venrs  ago,  and  it  is  eon- 
Linanlly  growinf;  in  fnvor  vith  the  iuo»t  thonghtfnl  edii- 
cAtors.  If  it  is  so  gootl  for  lieariDf*  cbildreo  it  mast  be 
good  for  deaf  ebildreu.  Its  especial  valao  For  doaf  chil- 
droo,  boTr«vor,  is  iu  its  intorpretation  to  tbcni  ol  )i(«.  The 
little  dear  child  is  encased  iu  a  sort  of  shell  aud  the  kin- 
dergarten opeua  tUe  world  to  bioj.  It  is  u  juistaka  to 
tbiiik  that  tlie  kindergnrteu  is  notliittg  bnt  play.  Byqu 
poor  kindergarlnern,  if  they  are  open  to  HUggenttOD,  are 
growing;  if  tburu  aru  act  tinuugii  wutl-trainud  kindergart- 
ncre,  l«'l  IboM;  who  waut  lo  be  kiudort^artiiurs  work,  aud 
there  will  be  good  results.  The  special  qualifiualiotis  of 
a  kiudergartiier  for  the  deaf  are  a  sympathetic  iosight, 
rnulinttHH  Ut  muet  the  lowest  uwA  of  ihn  L-hild,  capacity 
to  atlapt  hemelf  tu  all  circutuKtiLOCL-s,  iiud  power  to  pre- 
scut  the  work  lu  au  artistic  tuiiuuer.  The  luatvrials  de- 
scribed by  Froebel  are  not  the  only  materials  to  be  used. 
The  chihl'n  itnrrountlingN  shaald  Im!  cnuHidered.  The 
child  that  lives  iu  a  mining  diKtrict  kIiouM  work  along 
dilTeraiit  liues  from  the  one  iu  an  agricultural  district. 
The  child  tliat  never  saw  anything  but  prairie-s  tshoidil 
begin  nt  a  difiereot  ]>oint  from  tlie  one  snrrnanded  by 
bills  and  nioantains. 

Dfr.  Tate  said  that  for  little  children  tbure  is  uu  ]>lace 
like  homo.  It  is  an  objection  to  the  pure  kindergarten  iu 
KcU<K>ls  for  the  deaf  that  It  takes  them  away  from  tbeir 
homes.     But  when  children  nre  received  at  seven  or  eight 

ira  of  age.  while  the  pure  kiudet^aiteu  is  not  deairu- 
1b,  ki tide rgnr ten  work  may  l>e  lutrmluced  for  part  of  the 
day  aud  the  other  part  devote<l  to  literary  work. 

A  sussiou  of  the  Oral  Seelinn  waH  then  held  under  the 
direction  of  Ur.  J.  O.  OoKDUM^cliairinaQ.     He  stated  that 
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oailieHt  (itTorts  Iiiul  hecii  mni1i>  liy  m<;:iii>i  n(  circiilrirH  nuil 
coiTCwpuinloiicc  to  nnnti^Mii  profitiiblu  programm*!  forllio 
Oral  SeoUou,  but  thai  few  favornblo  n-aiwdses  lisi)  been 
received.  He  regretted  ospecially  tliat  the  expert  InAcher 
who  was  expected  from  tlie  Horace  Mniiii  Sulioi*!  to  meet 
teachem  nml  explain  dilticiillieit  in  the  tectiniquuof  ftpeccli 
wiiti  not  jireseut.  He  t(aid  he  did  not  know  just  Low  to 
explniu  the  iudiffereut-Q  with  which  the  etforts  in  be- 
half of  the  ()nd  S<'(!tion  h«d  been  receired.  Iml  as  iu  the 
life  u(  boya  aud  ^\r\»  there  nra  pertndK  of  »pp:irent  liab- 
lefcsness  aud  iuat-tivity,  wliich  lue  reiilly  the  poriods  o(  the 
greatest  growth,  8o  it  may  be  tlmt  \tx  our  schools  more 
childreu  »re  now  being  taiight  speech  and  by  speech  thau 
over  before ;  that  they  tire  ledViiioR  to  spetik  hotter ;  that 
iheru  are  more  thorou^^hly  trained  oral  tt<H<-herM,  and  that 
this  qiiiot  period  is  really  a  puriod  of  ^ruut  growth  aud 
progresK.  He  hofwd  and  bulieved  that  this  was  the  ciwo. 
Ah  another  reiiKim  why  there  hnd  been  no  rc>»ponReK  to 
the  requHsl  for  uiatL'tial  for  this  SeKlion,  he  referred  to  the 
hard  work  teachers  have  been  doing  during  the  year,  and 
iu  this  c'lniiectioi)  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  thodovotiou 
and  self-Hacritice  of  teaohers  of  the  doitf. 

Mr.  WAJtrtES  ItoniNsoN.  of  Delavaa,  asked  which  is  the 
mont  important,  practice  ii>  epeecii  or  iu  lip-readiug. 

President  CUllavdkt  aoawcred  the  quoetion  by  moa- 
tiooing  the  little  boy  at  the  dinner  tnbto  who,  wbou  askod 
whether  he  would  have  pie  or  pudding,  said  he  would 
have  both. 

Thv  Mcstiion  of  the  OvnX  fjection  liaTing  been  closed. 
President  Qallaui>ei'  resumed  the  chotr.  He  nuuounood 
that  a  baudsotue  gavel,  uade  in  the  shop  of  (he  Micliigau 
School,  had  buuu  prcMOuted  to  the  C^onvoutioii  by  Mr.  F. 
D.  Omkke. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goodwin,  of  Norlli  Carolina,  pruscutctl  au 
invitation  from  the  dirct;b>i-fi  of  IbeNorth  Carolina  School 
to  holil  thu  uuxt  niuutiiig  u{  thu  Convention  at  Morgau- 
tou.  N.  0.     Ur.  KaIT  aeoouded  the  invitation. 
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T)r.  WKsTEHVKLTfuIdrosMt'J  tliy  Conveiitiou  briefly  upon 
"  Tli«!  Ror^liester  M«tl><)<^-"  ^i  Ibo  Itoclie»itor  ticliool  iurd- 
aol  Hp«lliiig  iK  the  meatis  of  iotorconrse  hotwoen  toncliers 
Ktid  pupils,  and  of  clinpel  niid  ether  getinrnl  exeroineit. 
Ttio  teaclic'i-K  learu  to  uh»  the  alptmbijt  ncuuralely  aud 
rapidlv,  epenking  tbe  words  as  ihay  spoil  thom.  In  the 
recitations  one  pupil  translates  orally  what  another  spoils. 
Tlio  Kolniol  is  prHoticully  Hn  ornl  kl'Iioi»I  with  u  mituual- 
spelliug  basis.  Sigus  aro  cot  ueod  by  auy  oF  the  pupils. 
WliRD  children  fnmiliar  with  tlio  ^ign  Inngaiigei  ontor  tho 
Bt-hrtol  they  are  quickly  taught  Knglisli  worda  for  all  the 
sigoB  they  know,  aud  they  no  lougwr  hh©  the  signs.  The 
oiothod  18  very  sQccessful  with  dull  pnpiU;  it  eoems  to 
lift  tliom  out  of  thoir  dnllnoss.  Tbo  ability  to  «pell  give* 
them  abilit}'  to  read,  and  reading  givfiii  them  access  to 
tiewr^papers  and  booki. 

President  G.uXAi.'U£T([Uote<l  a  grndaate  of  the  Kochue- 
tor  School,  who  stti-rwnidi*  attomled  tliu  Collvgc  at  Wa*b- 
iugtou  aud  became  a  teacher,  as  raying  ho  felt  be  bad 
iocnrred  a  distinct  lo6«  in  the  early  development  of  Lia 
intellectnal  powern  from  hnviDg  hoon  duuied  thu  nstt  of 
thf  sigu  laugiiage ;  aud  that  in  uiiiny  cjiaes  thu  tuvturee 
and  pnblic  eierciscs  given  in  the  school  by  the  manual 
alph:il'i:t  weru  not  nodorstood  by  tho  pupils. 

Dr.  Wesi-bbvfxt  aaid  tho  graduate  referred  to  was  a 
semi-iiiute;  li6  tiiul  always  seemed  to  understand  what 
wafl  said  in  chapel  aud  the  school-room  reasonably  well, 
and  IjFid  bc«n  able  to  writ«  a  good  report  of  it.  He  thuu 
dt>F><;rib(;<i  a  brief  Ivcturu  on  au  abstruse  subject  that  he 
had  seen  given  in  signs  in  another  school ;  the  signs  were 
Tery  heantifnl,  bnt  the  pupils  could  not  writu  it  out  nor 
own  repoiil  it  in  aigns.  In  t)io  KooheBter  Huhool  the 
pupils  are  always  able  to  reproduce  in  writing  the  lecture 
of  the  previous  Sunday. 

Mr.  Kay  nskod  Dr.  Westervelt  how  rapidly  he  spelled 
to  his  pupils. 
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Dr.  Wrstkrvki.t  said  lie  could  RpHll  as  fust  as  La  conk 
tLiok.  WliHti  addreHsiup  the  piipilK  he  could  easilv  spell 
III  the  riite  of  ciphty  or  ii  buudred  words  a  iniiiiite,  aud  if 
be  were  spolliug  (;oinot)iiug  lio  hud  couiiuitti!d  tu  memory, 
as  a  psalm,  it  would  be  difiiunlt  to  do  it  8t  a  slower  rato 
tliiin  two  luitidiHiI  wt>rdH  ii  uinute.  The  pupils  cau  read 
auytLiug  uu  rnpiilly  as  it  una  he  Hpulled.  ^B 

Mr.  J.  T.  RucKEH,  of  Wast  Vir(>iiiiii,  raiaed  the  psy-^^ 
cbologicial  qtiestiou  nliollior  the  d^Ai  laiif^lit  by  tlio  maii- 
unl  alphabet  can  really  tliink  in  words  in  tho  same  wny 
that  1ie»rittf{  peoplo  do  to  tvhom  wordsappoal  throngli  the 
auditory  nerve.  Ak  to  reuruduciug  a  lecture  or  seimon 
given  iu  sigDs,  there  are  comparatively  few  heariog  people 
who  oaii  repeat  more  thuu  tbe  toxt  of  a  seroiou  they  have 
hoard.  ' 

Dr.  Wbsterii'ELT  replied  that  perhaps  tbu  pupila  id  Lift 
School  do  uot  think  just  a&  a  hearing  persou  doee.  bub 
they  think  in  words,  and  after  they  have  acquired  apeeoh 
they  think  in  spoken  words.  In  answer  to  variona  qaes- 
tiouB  bu  aitid  that  nil  the  pupiU,  old  aud  youug,  attend 
the  ohapel  vtercisee ;  that  the  little  ehildruu  uudonttaud 
a  good  deal  of  tbe  cha))fll  talk  ;  that  he  cati  spell  four  or 
tire  bnartj  iu  u  day  n-itliuut  wtiarineMs ;  and  thiit,  if  the 
light  is  good  and  tbe  cooditious  favorable,  tbu  pupils  are 
no  more  wearied  by  watching  apellint^  than  bearing  people 
are  by  lisleiiiu^  to  spenoh.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
Mr.  MATFdHQK  for  a  apccimuu  of  uiauunl  spelling  nt  tha  i 
late  of  two  hunilrvd  wordit  a  minute,  tu  see  bow  well  it 
coald  be  uuderstood  by  the  audieuct*.  be  spelled  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  winch  contains  seventy-one  words.  Tbe  spulliug 
was  uleur  ;  the  time  conHumed  was  lifty>Hve  ftecouds. 

FlfllJAY  Aftebnoon. 

President   GALLAtJDET  wan  in    tbe  chair.     Telegram 
from  Judge  MoiT,  Dr.  De  SIuttb,  Dr.  Qnj.K-rr,  and   Dr. 
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),  in  repljr  to  the  naessageB  of  greetiug  aeul  them  by 
the  Conroutiou,  wore  road. 

Tlie  report  of  tbu  St»uiliug  Exeuiitive  Committoe  was 
read  and  approved.  The  Cominittoe  reportt-d  that  the 
I'rnceLHliDgH  of  the  last  meetint;  of  the  Coiivuutiuu  hnve 
Luoa  puhli»hc<i  bj"(?oiigreHfl,  aod  bound  copies  ilistribiitod 
to  metiiber«  sail  to  public  librnries  ia  the  Ui>ite<l  States 
»nd  Buropu.  Thojr  cxpretuuid  regret  thiit  no  local  nieet- 
iDgs  of  the  CouTeutiou  bnve  beoii  hohl  iii  the  interval 
liutween  goueral  meetiof^s.  The  rvceipLs  of  the  Couveu- 
tion,  ioclitding  :f>'20I.1(I  on  Imnd  at  the  last  meeting,  bad 
UiDU  ^990.iK),  and  the  HXpiinditiires  $188.S8,  leaving  n 
b»laQce  ou  baud  of  jS0'2.i>2.  luTltntionK  for  the  next 
netiting  had  been  received  from  the  oflioers  of  tha 
Miebigno  and  North  Caroliua  SchooU. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Larhon,  Chnirmnn,  whs  rtuict.  ft  reported  that  Icaac 
TjEwih  Pert,  D.  C  Duhlrv,  Bfn.i\mik  TAi-noT,  (S.  L. 
Wyckopp,  Thomas  Ofpiceii,  WnxtAM  Glenn,  D.  E.  Staop- 
rsa,  Joseph  Moiint,  J.  H.  Bhown,  S.  C.  Bkioiit,  J.  J. 

BUCHANAK,  Z.    W.  HaYXBK,  FrASK    BftlftHT,  J.    H.  McPAtt- 

LANi),  D.  J.  MpKili.uk,  C.  W.  Van  Tassel,  W.  N.  Si'akkow, 
WoLiAX  IJeokei-ey,  K.  H.  Dkought,  (.Jajioune  C.  Sweet, 
Adma  C.  Allbn,  PuoBJiE  Wbiqiit.  Maby  Tolss  Pebt, 
Emii.v  D.  J0BN8OS,  Emma  D.  Hrxnwjv,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tt'OK, 
LtJANS  C.  UicE,  Elu  M.  Devise,  M.  C.  Lelahd,  Jessa- 
viKB  y\.  Cuiti),  Caubie  Coleman,  Flobesce  Ueuer,  Jessie 
Hi'NTiNoroN,  Mabv  Grant,  Elbanob  Kickci,  and  Emilt 
Blakchabd  had  died  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Co&- 
veotioD,  and  requested  thai  if  there  were  other  names  to 
be  included  thev  should  be  given  to  the  Oommitteo  with 

I  proper  obituary  noticea    before  the   publicatiou    of  tbe 

'Suport.* 


■OttMrauMBlbfttflhAiild  b«in«lsd«dftrathoMof  Wn.t.u»  K.  Cliub, 
ItoKUT  P.  Botirau.  XoAM  dTRiTNBS.  EvMa  L.  pLriimnt,  Kttat*  U.  F«ir- 
noM,  *ad  3»aAa  W.  Kkkusk. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  lloTHEHT.  of  lowu,  offored  the  followiiiR 
ix-Hitlutiui).  with  tlie  exptauatioii  that  tlia  object  propoHed, 
was  to  RMMmt  sc^hooU  ill  obtiiiaiDg  tenchers  aud  t«ac;b«i 
ID  obtiiiuiiig  positioiitt.    The  reHuhitioo  was  ni]o)itei3. 

AfjiWMrf.  TUtti  Hi  lliB  ufBoti  i>(  t.lieH»i-rulur^  uf  thin  OHsuomtioD,  nnd 
ii-Diltii  Lho  dir«<.-li9ii  of  Huiil  gvurubir^,  ttiurv  bIihII  hv  «tliibli«li«il  »  l>ur<raa 
of  inforniittlDa  fur  t.li'- liBi:i-Al.  of  iiiPiubnn  nf  l.lin  ii«i«iot»ti<ju.  All  01- 
IMOBee  oouoeoti^d  witli  bhI'I  bar*iio,  utter  httvlug  beau  propsrly  aadiMd 
hj  tk*  Eicoiitite  OomiuiUcc.  fthall  bn  pai-J  ia  (bo  umv  uianaar  M  olber 
ex|«ii»e«  An  iiaitl. 

The  CoDveiitinn  then  procoeileil  to  the  elootion  nf  ofli-j 
cors  (or  tho  ao\t  tliroe  yvnn.  The  uluutiun  rtititilUiil  aai 
followtt : 

Prenitieni.  Dr.  E.  M,  GAi.LAr[>KT,  of  Wnshiiigtou,  D.  C] 

Vice-l'resiiteHt.  J.  W.  Swii>Ei{.  of  Wisconsin. 

Seereiary.  J.  R.  Doiiyns,  of  Mis«iH«ippi. 

IVeasurfr.  .).  L.  Smith,  of  Minnesota. 

Pireeinrg.  W.  K.  Xsao,  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baur, 
of  Ontario,  aud  J.  W.  BurrNElt,  of  Texus. 

CAairmen  of  Conunitttcs.  For  the  Normal  Section, 
J.  W.  Jostw,  of  Ohio  ;  fur  tha  Oral  Sectiou,  E.  A.  GitirvEtt, 
of  Now  York  ;  for  tli«  Auricular  Suction,  E.  H.  Cubrier, 
of  New  Turk;  for  the  Kimiergarti^a  Section,  Miss  MAByi 
MrCoWEN,  of  Cliiffago  ;  for  the  Tiiilnstrial  Section,  WaH-! 
RKK  ItoitlNSiiN,  of  WiKCouBiu  ;  for  tlje  Art  Section,  EiiNRRT 
Zell,  of  Ohio  ;  for  llio  Eastern  Local  Committee,  W,  N. 
Bt'RT,  of  Watvterii  Poiinsjivania  ;  for  the  Western  IjocjiI 
Conimittoo,  H.  C.  Kaumond,  of  KuuitaH;  for  the  Sunttiern 
Local  Committee,  W.  O.  Connuu,  of  Guorgiu. 


FbIDAV   ErENINO, 

Mr.  SwiLEu,  Vice-PresiJeul,  was  in  the  chair. 

A  papyr  ou  "  Tlie  Cultivation  of  tlie  Hoading  Habil,'" 
hy  Sir.  LlNN.«us  lUiBKU'i'H.  of  West<!rn   I'ltnuHvlvanin,  was 
read.     The  teacher  hn»  no  more  importikut  dutjr  than  the 
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«n!a[^ug  of  the  pnpj)'ii  horizon  by  placing  at  hix  com- 
luiiDd  for  future  life  tb«  campauiouithip  of  ^ooA  bookii. 
For  thiu  there  muKt  be  »u  early  beginniag  and  a  pentist- 
en(  c-oatiuuiog.  If  the  pupil  doi^s  not  like  to  read  he 
mnst  Iw  lo4  to  like  it,  A  portion  of  I'nch  school  day 
slionld  be  devoted  exnlii«ir«ly  to  teaching  pupils  how  to 
read.  The  first  reudiug  lessoos  Hhoiild  be  the  laagunRe 
lessoDS  of  the  Aohoolrooiu,  prepared  by  the  teacbor  od 
subjects  frith  which  the  close  is  fniDiliar.  Xonr  the  close 
of  the  year  these  exercises  may  be  put  iuto  book  form  at 
ifae  InstiltitioD  Press  and  come  to  the  pupils  an  the 
"  Vacation  Beodor."  iu  tlie  iutermediate  classes  teachers 
and  pupils  may  read  togeth-jr,  the  pupiU  maliiug  lists  of 
words  not  clearly  QDderalood.  wiiioli.togetliKr  with  histori- 
cal aud  other  allasioos  aud  all  obiicure  piusageu,  are  after- 
wards expIatDod.  Pupils  should  learu  what  senteoces  as 
a  whole  luuua  with  little  n-ganl  to  wonls  as  Kuch.  Tlio 
paper  closotl  with  a  list  of  desirable  books  for  school 
reading. 

Mr.  BcftT  said  that  in  tho  WestorD  Pennsylvania  tosti- 
tntlOD  books  are  supplied  to  the  pupils  from  tho  Car- 
negie Library  in  Pittsburg.  A  teacher  makes  out  a  list 
of  whatever  books  ha  wauta — it  raaj  be  from  fifty  to  five 
bnndrucl — huads  it  to  the  librarian,  and  tho  ncit  day  the 
books  are  brought  aud  ramaiu  us  loug  as  desired. 

Mr.  UooDinN  said  that  in  the  North  Caroliaa  School  a 
supplemental  library  is  arranged  for  each  grada,  aod  the 
pupils  of  that  grade  hare  free  access  to  the  Ijuoks  with- 
out having  to  apply  to  the  tsscber.  Whenever  they  have 
a  spare  moment  id  school  or  oat  of  it  tbey  take  up  a 
book.  During  the  past  year  each  child  has  read  ou  aii 
average  aii  many  as  tea  books. 

Mr.  CLArros  Wektk,  of  Or*^;on.  requested  superio- 
tendnnts  to  send  onl  catalogues  of  their  books  to  assist 
others  ia  selecting  Ubmrieit. 

Mr.  d'Estkeixa  said  that  in  the  California  Iniititatioo 
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tlie  libtariHQ  gives  oat  bookH  three  timoB  a  week.    Abuntj 
tweDty-flvef  p«rceut  of  tlie  pupils  eojoj  reading. 

Dr.  Westervklt  Bftid  that  at  RooLeator  tlie  cliiKlrpn' 
lonrn  to  read  quickly  nitli  tlio  nid  of  tDnniiiil  K|>Btliti){. 
The  teiKilttir  devotes  nome  time  every  iiay  to  teiiclitug  tliem 
bow  to  read.  She  reads  with  them  by  Bpelliug  and  ex-l 
plains  what  they  donotunderataud.  Id  the  higher  cIossoh? 
pnpiU  do  B  good  donl  of  indopaadeut  r«nding  and  must, 
tell  what  they  liave  read  and  anEiwer  questioiiK  about  it.j 
If  the  book  is  ditllcult  the  teucher  sometimeu  gives  theQi( 
the  story  in  simple  lungaage  beforehaad.  The  library  ii 
opoD  orory  ovoDiug  for  the  pupilB  to  draw  books. 

A  8o«aiou  o(  the  Auricular  Sectiou  wus  then  held  under ' 
the  direotiou  of  Mr.  E.  11.  Cubbieh,  of  Nevp  York,  ohair- 
naau. 

Mr.    C'URItlKli    addressed    the    CoDvention    on     "  Thf 
AkoululioD,"    and    exhi luted    tbtt    iDNtrnmont.     He    enidl 
thub    ii]    unu  cuhc   a  pupil  duuf   from    xix  years  of  age,i 
who  had  never  reepooded   to  attempts   to   uake   himf 
hear,    recogaized    with    the    aid    of    thib  in»t<rnmeiit    oa] 
tlio  second    trial    the  mooing  of   u  cow,  the  crowing  oi 
ft  Toostor,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  uh  recorded  on  th( 
cylinder  of  a  graphophone.     Id  most  cases.Lowevei.loug, 
Bystemntic  practice  is  uece»!tary  to  enable  a  pupil  tooom-. 
preliend  a  Kpoken  tientencu.    Evun  whore  there  in  uo  prtic- 
tieal  result  in  the  way  of  hearing,  the  exciteiueut  of  th( 
raentality  from  the  etlbrt  to  bear  is  of  value.     He  als< 
read  «  paper  eutitlod  *' Rewunie  of  KxperimeiitH.  Observa- 
tinnH,  null  Training  in  Aural  Duvelupmuntaii  Practiced  i 
the  New  York  fustitutiou."     lu  the  earliest  efforts  to  in- 
BtruL-t  the  deaf  in  that  Institution  the  promliieut  idea  wt 
not  so  ranch  iDtellectunltraiiiiog  an  theconferriDgof  itotnt 
H]>eech  and  hearing.      Dr.  Samuel  Akerly   mndu  eiperi^ 
uiuata  in  tbiit  direction  for  several  yeatit,  and  tho  hoariuf 
of  several  pupils  was  reported  as  improTed.     Coder  Dr. 
H.  P.  Peet  leoa  attention  won  paid   to  anricular  trainiog, 
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bal  it  was  uot  entirely  neglected.  Under  Dr.  I.  h.  Peet 
the  bearitig  of  the  pupils  was  teHtecI,  aud  the  aiidiphooe, 
the  rlRutnphniie,  the  electroplinDe,  ('urrier'N  duplex  ear- 
piece, Slid  Currier's  couiro-cvliiidrical  t-ar-tube  were  ex- 
pprimeoted  with,  the  two  InHt-named  proving  especintlj 
valanble."  Since  Mr.  Currier  Iihk  been  at  the  bend  of  tbe 
!i>»titiilinti  vxpisniuvnts  have  also  biiun  tUHtle  with  Hie 
di;tJlibvdrHii  aud  the  ukoulaliuu.  Du^iu^  the  paitt  j/enr 
fifteen  pupils  have  beeu  taught  Ibrongh  the  ear,  in  some 
uases  u'itboiit  in.<)trunientiil  aid.  Several  pupiU  have  Iwen 
sc  far  improved  in  hearing  kh  to  permit  tbeir  attendance 
at  eouimou  Mtihuola;  oue  waa  able  to  eulist  in  the  army. 
Id  soino  cases  otherwise  hopeless  the  akoulabou  baa 
proved  helpful- 

At  this  point  experimentK  with  the  akonlalion  broQght 
b]r  Hr.  Carrier  were  made  by  several  of  the  deaf  persons 
present.  They  were  iiol.  ospeeially  sui^eoHttfnl,  but  Mr. 
CurrioT  explained  that  in  order  to  iiccompiisb  valuable 
resulta  the  teaohor  must  be  behind  the  instrnmoDt  and 
must  be  behind  it  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Max  Kaiheu,  of  Buffalo,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  most  casefl  just  aa  good  results  oaa  be  produced  with 
the  human  voice  alone  aa  with  the  akoutalion  or  other 
instraments. 

Satobkav  MoitNiso,  Jwi  6. 

President  GALLAtnufr  ocoapied  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Jtcv.  dnb  Turner,  and  the 
niinutus  of  Friday's  meutingx  were  read  aud  approved. 

A  seaaion  of  the  Normal  Section  was  then  held  auder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  JtLA'iTNEii,  chairman. 

Mia«  Oabolenk  H.  Smith,  of  Pennaytvania,  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "  First  Two  Years'  Work  iu  Geography."  The 
paper  is  published  in  full  elsewhere  iu  the  preueut  num- 
ber of  the  AnnaU, 

-  Bm  tli«  AnnaU.  ixi,  SSG-3t(7. 
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Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  of  Geoi^ia,  said  that  in  teaching 
goograpby  the  map  sliould  always  bo  placfid  od   u  table 
with  the  top  towanis  tlio  uoilli  side  of  tbe  room ;  other- 
wise tlie  pupils  would  oever  have  a  clear  idea  of  tli^^ 
subject.  ^1 

Mr.  W.  A.  BowLBs,  of  Vir^niu,  thought  the  map  might 
Hrst  be  plaoed  od  a  tikhle  with  tbe  top  to  the  uurth,  but 
afterwards  huut;  oti  the  wall  with  the  explaiiation  that  it_ 
WHS  so  placed  for  conTeuioDce. 

Mi»8  Smitu  8aid  thut  if  thu  compatts  aud  Ibu  diuf^ram^ 
deacrihod  in  her  paper  bad  Urat  been  thoroughlj  mastered 
there  would  be  uo  trouble  with  the  points  of  the  compaas 
OU  tlie  tiinp.  ^H 

Mr.  WiLUAM  W.U)E,  of  Ptinnsrlvania,  and  the  tcachei^^ 
of  tbe  deaf-bliud  tlieii  took  seats  ou  the  stage,  and 
Mr.  Waue  JDtroduced  the  subject  of  the  ednoatioD  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  a  brief  address.  He  said  that  the  only  di(- 
ferericu  butuuuii  the  instnictiuti  nf  the  deaf  and  thu  deaf- 
bliud  is  that  with  the  former  the  aease  of  sight  is  used, 
aud  with  tlie  latter  the  seuse  of  touch.  No  special  expo* 
riouce  is  uecessarj.  Teachers  of  the  di^af  are  the  best 
teachersof  tbe  denf^btind  ;  commiinicnliou  i.H  the  first  need. 
Some  of  these  leaehuni  used  sigus  lint  aud  then  the  mau- 
ual  alphabet ;  some  used  the  mauual  alphabet  without 
BJgDB.     Id  the  nMults  no  ditfereuce  can  be  detected. 

A  geueral  uouversatiou  followed,  the  members  of  the 
Couveutiuu  Hskiag  (pu-stiou»  aud  Mr.  Wudt*  aud  tbe 
teachoni  of  the  deaf-bliiul  answering.  It  appoared  from 
this  oonversatiou  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  spelling  to 
their  pupils  hohl  t)ie  baud  ijt  uue  poeiitiuu  and  others  in 
another  ;  that  most  of  them  at  tirst  required  tbe  pupil  to 
repeal  the  spelliog  of  tlie  words  given  (hem  ;  thai  speech 
nod  8p«>ch-readiug  were  readilv  learaod  by  plaeiug  the 
hand  on  the  vucid  urguus,  but  that  the  maonal  alphabet 
was  the  preferable  mnnQs  uf  commnnicatlon ;  aud  tliat  a 
D&tioual  iustitutioD  for  tbe  deaf-bliud  would  not  be  deal- 
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Ur.  A.  h.  rncb.  of  Paeb  Hru*.,  New  Yurk,  wtiu  linii  takaii  thnroDV^n- 
Uoii  |>t<-liiir«  tor  iDAIiy  fOftr*.  iiiuliii  an  i>x(-«ll<>iil  jilii>tO(-ni[ili  of  thr  doaf- 
litiiiil  nml  tlieir  Icnclirm  nl  BulTttlu,  wliicli  wr  1i(i|icil  U>  rr-prmliiRo  liorc: 
but  two'it  ihf  tt'iicburs  ohjeclvd.  Mr.  Tai-li  Iihr  Uiervfafp  Ing^uiouily 
W'Orkril  pnrt  of  the  Rronji  into  a  "  mMie  hjj  "  pjcltm,  w hicti  ^tjown  tb« 
flicks  well  bat  rlocH  not  repremiit  lli<^  r«lnllrf  belgbi  at  Itiv  lifjurnt 
(]tiile  lu^i'Tiniiiil]'.  f^iviilirlii  Rubiii  ftuil  Kdilh  Tliomnit  iiti>  nnt 
rMtlly  M  tiill  iiA  ilitj  ai'pMt  iu  tli«  ]>iclTirf ,  and  Limiit!  HiigurwouH  in  not 
■naliurt.  IlnWn  K'll<-r  wiw  not  nc  BiiITiilo;  liPrli](i>n«H  wna  takeu  froiu 
It  f^up  iDH<In  nl  ChatitAn(|at,  iu  \tt9-l. 
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(ttbl©.    Miss  PorLssos,  of  Doetoo,  UiA  eepccia!  strcKs 

FnpOD  the  impurtaoce  of  baviag  tl.j  papil  at  tirsl  repeat 
what  WHS  givcu,  in  ortliT  tbnt  hu  mii;lit  uot  only  receive 
ilDpreasioUB  but  bave  a  menu^  of  expression. 

A  vote  of  tbaiika  to  Mr.  W.m>e  wan  paasod  aniuii- 
moDslj. 

Aftt»r  a  short  rticout,  cturtng  irbich  the  Cooveutiou  vas 
photographed,  tbe  aessioa  of  the  Normnl  Section  wan 
R-fiiitiied. 

Mrs.  J.  C   Daus,   of  Ontario,   read   a   paper  entitled 

r^'Storibit."     .Sturiea  awnkuu   iuterest.  ntiiunlnte   tlioaght, 

lau^trnge,  aad  give  oiaterial  for  couvnrsatinn.    Some 

ingemeDt  Hiionid  be  made  bjr  which   L-hiMrcn'.i  storios 

DOW  pub)iMbv<l  in  tbe  rtchool  pajxini   mnY  l>e   bouuil  and 

preserved  and  made  nvuilablc  for  aU  tbe  schools. 

After  coniiiderahle  discnssion  it  was  rot^  that  a  coin- 
mitlctf  Khoald  lie  apptiiultHl,  with  MtK.  Balth  as  chairiuaUi 
to  arran^re  for  tb«  prwterratioD  and  dixtribatiou  of  renrl- 
iug  matter  for  pupils. 

Professor  I'eiuital  Hall,  of  ^VaabiDgton,  \>.  C,  read  a 

pa[)«r  entitled  "  Preparjitinn  for  ColIej;e."     Prt'paration 

for  colit^gu,  for  most  of  (be  d^af,  iuL>aus   preparation  for 

Gallaudet.     While  uiauv  come  well  prepared,  some  show 

kdef«etfl.     Mont  of  tlm  fnilnres  occar  daring  the  first  jear 

}f  oollef^e  lifv.     Students  are  prepared  to  patis  the  enlnince 

uoatioDs  but  not  to   go  through  eollege.     Tb«  best 

fiDanciaJ  preparation  is  a  well  taught  trade.     Preparation 

iu  morals  should  aim  at  Ktrength  of  chnrncter.     Training 

ia  mauoers  »houtd  iudude   the  babita  uf    puHto  fiocietj. 

Ph^ical  preparation  sbonld  be  given  hy  gymnastics  and 

lat-door  sportM,  and  iDstnit^'tion  in  the  common  rules  of 

!ie«hb.     Mvntal  preparation  should  InT  stress  apon   the 

comprehension  of  laugoage,  practice  in  tbe  one  of  English, 

training   in  mdopcndent    reasoning.     Kvorv  school 

ll^fal  to  aim,  as  Ohio  do«s,  (o    lit  it^  pupils    tbrongh  itH 

liar  work  for  the  Freshman  cIahh. 
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A  tliscHssion  of  Professor  Hall's  pa]>er  by  Mr.  8. 
DATtDSQK,  of  PeDUBjlvatiia,  was  rund.  ProFessor  Hall'R 
auggestioDs  conccruiug  llie  defects  of  our  scbool  work  in 
preparation  for  college  npply  einially  to  its  defects  iti  the 
prepamtinii  for  life.  A  good  comtnRiid  of  Isngaage, 
kiiowledgL'  of  fuiidtimeDlal  facte,  good  lieHlth,  moralH,  and 
cliunicter  are  esscitlinl  Lo  succuds  iu  iiuy  walk  of  life.  Tlie 
college  hy  \\.»  tests  di;mot)«trntea  the  strength  atid  weak* 
ness  of  onr  systems  of  edncxtioD,  and  lixos  s  standard  at 
vliich  all  Hdliools  kIkiuUI  aim  whelliertlioir  pupils  expect  to 
pttnuie  B  ]ii|;1ier  Bducation  ur  uut.  Fa.ilurtitt  in  Ufe,  an 
failures  iu  college,  are  mostly  due  to  lack  of  cliaracter 
develo|)iueut.  Mnuy  of  tbo  deaf  are  too  paaaive;  the; 
lack  tlie  desii-e  for  improvement,  and  moral  aud  intelloo- 
tnal  vigor.  Sometliing  shoidd  bu  done  in  our  schools  to 
make  leati  auddeu  the  transition  from  tho  irresponsible  de- 
peiidc-nee  of  the  pupil  in  school  to  hie  freedom  iu  college 
and  iu  life. 

President  Oau-ai'Iiet  Kaid  that  it  is  au  advantjige  to  Ibe 
character  of  college  students  to  have  to  provide  by  their 
own  exertions  for  their  travelling  expenses, clothiug,  hooks, 
and  iDcidoDtal  expenses.  He  expressed  pleasure  at  tbo 
preparation  for  the  Freshman  ota»s  given  bj  the  Ohio 
Institution,  and  hoped  that  through  better  preparation  in 
the  schools  it  might  be  possible  oi-o  long  to  raise  tbe^j 
standard  of  admission  and  of  gra<luatinn  in  tho  college.   ^| 

Hr.  JoKUs  said  tlitit  the  strengthening  of  the  bcIioo1^< 
work  could  be  accomplished  only  by  streugtheniog  the 
teaching  force.    Tbo  best  ooarso  of  atady  in  tbo  bands  of 
a  weak  teacher  is  u  failure. 

Mr.  GoomciN  urged  the  importance  of  laying  a  goo< 
foundation  in  the  primary  work. 

A   paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vedit?.,  of  Oolnradn,  entitl 
"Arithmetic,"  was  r<;iw].      .^rithmelic  was  formerly  taught' 
as  u  Hcieucu  of  figurca  rather  than  a  sciuucx)  of  uiimburs, 
and  only  those  pupils  gifted  with  a  beut  for  muthematics 
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saooeoded.  Since  the  principles  of  tlio  kiutlergarten  hare 
l>eeu  applied  to  aritlimetic.  the  tesuHs  aime<I  at  liave  bten 
nttained  nithoul  t1iL>  Boul-deAilenia^  effectH  of  tliu  old 
Ju«thod.  Tlie  seriBs  of  arithtueticw  by  John  T.  Priuce, 
pulilinhed  hy  Giiin  A-  Co.,  is  l.li«  best,  Imt  it  i«  uot  exactly 
■wbnt  18  m^eded  for  oiirticbuols  for  tiie  dejif.  It  would  1>« 
well  for  the  Convention  to  appoint  a  committee  to  pr«;piLre 
AHtirieHof  t^txt-bnoktu  eiulmrlviiigthe  priuciplt?»  of  Priuce'a 

I  and  taking  the  name  place  in  arithmetic  that  Miss  Sweet's 
series  does  iu  limguagQ. 


Satckdav  Afternoon. 

A  HeHsion  of  the  yormul  Section  iitidm'  the  dirAction  at 
Mr.  Blattkbr  wa»  hehl. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Clarke,  of  Now  York,  road  u  paper  ontitlcd 
"Special  Tex(-books."  He  quoted  from  aud  commended 
the  BpripM  of  articles  on  "Text-books,"  hy  J.  Bcott  Hat- 
tou,  publtHbed  in  the  Annatt,  vols,  xiv  and  xv,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  spcejal  text-books  for  thedeaf.  With- 
out them  about  one-fifth  of  the  term  of  instniotioii  la 
waat«d  in  tlie  mere  writing  out  and  copiriugof  leitsonit  hy 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Uammoml).  of  Kaunas,  said  thai  the  conditioD 
of  tbingM  faaH  been  somewhat  iiuproveil  aince  Mr.  Hnt- 
tuuV  time  by  the  invttntiou  of  copying  macbiuuH  and 
typewriters  and  tbe  introduclioo  of  the  priDling  preaa  into 
our  Kcliuobi. 

Mr.  BwiLER  said  that  the  conditiona  are  farther  modi- 
fied by  tbe  (^reat  iiuprovvruuut  that  ban  \wmi  made  in  ele- 
mentary text-hookn  for  commou  schools,  lunoy  of  wbivb 
are  aaitable  for  lute  in  achooU  for  the  deaf. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Booni,  of  Peunnvlvania,  read  a  papor  en- 
titled ''Work  Preliiuiuary  to  the  Tearhiiig  of  Notation 
and  Numeration  of  Kignrea."  The  deaf  child,  in  bia  tack 
of  Duiuber  expreasiou,  lacka  tmmbRr  thoughts.     The  order 
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ot  teatibiug  should  be  Srst  uumbere  or  qaantities  p: 
seated  as  oxporioncos,  then  their  names  used  with  the 
greatoBt  poHBihIe  frequency,  nnd  finally  figures.  Figures 
are  a  great  economy  imd  convenieuoo,  but  they  are  uot  a 
necessity,  uud  they  should  be  fiual  koowledga  rather  than 
ttrsi  knowledge  witli  our  pupils,  us  they  hnve  been  iu  tho 
rtovplnpment  of  thtt  humiiu  race.  T'util  they  have  become 
the  lHiigungi<  u(  the  deaf  child'B  arithmotical  thiukiug  and 
reaflouiug  tlioy  are  monningless.  There  is  daoger  that 
deaf  pupil»  may  learn  figures  rciulily  and  perform  opera- 
tioDs  with  them  skilfully,  while  their  wurk  hatt  no  mcMining 
or  |Mir|)OHH.  A  full  view  of  the  whole  field  of  decimal 
ootintiug  Hud  moosuriog  (uot  confiuod  to  smalt  oumbors) 
Hboul<l  be  givcu  before  figures  are  taught.  Ah  soon  an 
the  qnriutitioH  and  thetr  names  are  known,  fi^ureu  may  be 
introduced  to  symbolize  them. 

Mr.  Waiiiien  Robisson,  of  Wiscoosin,  asked  Mr.  Boot 
whulhor  he  would  teach  cbildreu  the  multiplicalioQ  and 
diviiitou  tablea  before  they  do  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BooTB  said,  No ;  he  would  tench  those  tables  thot^ 
ouRhly,  but  first  he  would  give  the  cbildreu  the  primary 
language  of  arithmetic,  which  is  numeriLtinii  and  Dotation. 

Milts  £.  J.  [aiUEL,  of  Eausas,  utukcd  whether  be  would 
begin  by  teaching  uhildreu  to  eouDt. 

Mr.  BuoTll  &i«id,  Ye>s;  bat  he  would  not  teach  them  to 
count  "  one,  two,  tliroo,  four,"  etc.;  he  would  teach  "  four," 
uto.,  pi-oauuling  the  unmburs  as  aggregutioutt. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SwiLER.  of  Wisconsin,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Chanictwr ;  How  Best  to  Seonre  its  Growth  iu  Children." 
Ubaraator  in  ausd-'ptiblc  of  that  edncaitou  which  training, 
obHervatiou,  and  imitation  produce.  If  we  would  make 
strong  chaniclers  of  cbildreu,  we  mum  uot  only  over- 
come uvit  tendencies  iu  them,  but  we  must  overcome  the 
same  ttrnddnciea  in  ourselves.  Self-control,  jmtieuce, 
geutleueMt,  kiuduera,  and  a  cooHiHtent  life  count  for  more 
Umu  precepts.     School  life,  if  properly  directed,  with  its 


H 
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HtimulDs  of  rivnlry,  iuspiratiou  of  Dtiuibera,  ami  its  gnmes 
nnA  sports  is  more  fnvomWIe  to  the  dovelopment  of 
character  than  oclacatioii  niidur  private  inatrnuliuD  or  in 
Ksmnll  cntntnunity.  Titnipttitinn  to  deceit  and  dinhouesty 
should  W  r^tnovtid  from  (.'hihlruu  aH  far  hi^  possible  until 
tboir  Uabitg  are  well  oHtnV>lighod.  Truthfiilur^s  should 
continniilly  Wciiallod.  ToncherKsthonld  not  do  for  pnpila 
what  th^y  can  do  for  thoiunelreB.  Sarcaam  ohould  be 
used  Bpariujfly. 

Mr.  J.  £.  lUv,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  FiiAXK  Rbai>, 
Jr.,  of  Illinois,  rcinforcod  what  Mr.  Swiler  had  said  con- 
ceroing  the  importnuce  of  example  in  the  foroiatlou  of 
character,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  of  Kansas,  and  the 
IUt.  t>r.  TnoMjia  Gallattdet,  of  iJew  York,  spoke  of  tlio 
great  oucouragomont  that  teachoirs  of  tho  deaf  feel  n-Ueo 
tliey  meet  in  alter  life  pupils  who  have  developed  noble 
characters. 

Oil  Hntnrday  evening  a  r:ompliini>ntary  couuurl  was 
gircD  for  tbc  plta^urv  of  the  Oouvenliou  by  some  friends 
of  the  Le  CoutetiU  St.  Mary's  lustitutiou.  One  of  the 
singera,  a  gentleman  named  Sicard,  is  a  great-grand- 
auphiiw  of  tho  AIiIk-  Siiiurd. 

SusuAY  Aftbunook.  JuLv  7. 


The  Itev.  Jamiw  H.  CliOUli,  of  St.  Louis,  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Uev.  D.  E.  Movi-an,  of  Balti- 
more. Hud  the  hymu  "  Lend,  Kindly  fjigbt"  was  given  in 
«igus  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stewakt,  of  Micliigau,  while  Mrs.  T. 
P.  Claiikr  and  Miss  Am>hkwm,  of  Miuliigan,  sang  it. 

Mr.  SttllJ'-li  by  retptust  read  iigtiiu  the  paper  on  "  Ctior- 
toter,"  which  had  byeu  read  on  Satiinhiy  afteruaou. 

Tlie  general  snbject  assigned  for  diiimisaiou  was  "8aD- 
ilay  Observance  at  Our  Institutions." 

Mr.  J.  R.  L)m!^'N»,  of  MibsiHiiippi,  apolcfi  on  "Tho  Ideal 
Order  of  the  Day.''     VS'bilo  teachers  should  not  du  too 
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much  work  on  Sunduy,  i\\t>y  slioulil  do  uuuiigli  to  liMve 
an  impresH  oii  tlie  souls  of  the  children.  Tlie  sQperin- 
tendent  should  givo  a  iRctnro  in  tlie  rhapfl],  nnil  tliu  ttiacb- 
BTH  Bhould  coudiiut  a  Sunday-Hchool.  Tlie  piipilK  Mliuold 
atiidy  lessous  nud  recito  tbetu  iu  tli«  atleniouu,  au< 
slioiild  have  sonae  leisure  time  for  reading  nnd  rest. 

Mr.  WiLLiH  HtiBBABii,  of  Micliignn,  spnke  of  the  vain' 
of  the  Christian  Kndeuvor  nieetin^K  ou  Sniiday  tivening.^ 
In  Mii'higau  atleudaueB  is  voluntary,  and   tlie  meetings^ 
are  eoudacted  by  the  pnpils  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Alifio,  of  Colorado,  thought  it  desirable  to 
linvc  tlio  Siindny-sehonI  in  the  morning  ^o  that  teachers, 
except  the  one  who  leutui-es,  may  he  free  in  the  afternoon. 
Snnday  ereoiiig  is  ti  good  time  for  the  papils  to  read  the 
schooJ  papers. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Baxjs,  of  Ontiirio,  spoke  on  "  Moral  Instrnc 
tioti."  Children  who  have  heeu  nnder  good  tnt!u(>Qc«s  at 
borne  give  oo  trouble  at  scliooJ.  Few  deaf  childreD  are 
bad.  A  morn)  teaohor  ha^  a  monil  claus,  aud  a  moral 
snpcnutciidotit  has  noortil  teachers.  The  ohildreo  nro 
iuiptcssionable  and  trust  the  teacher  implicitly.  We 
must  bo  careful  iu  our  Bible  teaching;  the  cliildreu  ar 
apt  to  tflki!  overythitig  literally. 

Mr.  XL  M.  OooD'wiN,  of  North  Caroliua,  said  thai  deaf 
tuncherit,  by  their  voluntary  teaching  and  influence  among 
the  pupiht,  exDi-t  an  influence  for  good  over  thtim  and  give 
them  moral  intitnictiou  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  hear- 
ing tencliLTH. 

Mr.  L'tten  E.  Rbad,  of  Indiana,  spoke  of  "Religious 
luslructiou."  Few  of  Lbs  deaf  when  they  leave  achool 
know  much  of  the  Bible,  pjvery  pupil  should  have  a 
Bible  and  ithould  learu  its  books  iu  onlcr  and  know  Kome- 
thing  uf  their  authors  and  contents.  To  young  pupiU 
Bible  stories  may  be  told  in  pantomime,  and  afterwards 
writt(<n  ont  in  simple  hingnage  and  learnncl. 

MihH  AoNKit  Steinxk,  of  WiAuou?iiu,  attkud  whether  Mr. 
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sead  would  morolv  teacli  the  etory  or  wbotlior  lio  would 
derive  moru)  !c8son>*  fix>m  it. 

Mr.  RlUI>  replied  thnt  with  yonrig  children  the  ntorj  is 
tlie  main  tbiiiK,  the  object  being  to  fatailiarize  them  witb 
the  Uible  nnrrative. 

Mr.  Auuo  said  that  oar  deaf  papils  often  socm  oot  to 
compreliead  the  uiap:»itude  ol  suob  offeuses  us  l.vitig  nod 
etealiut;.  In  the  henrinK  world  one  resents  being  called  A 
liar  or  a  tbief,  but  our  pupils  do  Dot.  We  flboald  impress 
npoQ  them  the  unorraiij  nf  nncb  offenses. 

Mr.  Joxeh  exprcsHLtl  thi;  D|>itik>u  thai  the  deaf  nro  not 
really  lacking  iu  their  peroeptious  of  evil.  If  Iboy  svum 
fto  in  not  reHenting  charges  it  is  because  the  inntitiitiou 
life  is  like  the  fataily  life  ;  brotburs  and  Histers  do  not 
mind  Kiich  chiti^c-M  (.'omiuK  from  out.-  nnother. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MiciLiEU*,  of  Arkttuwis,  apuko  on  *'  Clmpul 
Services."  In  the  Arkansas  Institute  the  daily  services 
are  nsnally  rondiictiKl  by  the  Superintendent  and  Inst  for 
twenty  uinatus.  PnpiU  must  write  a  report  of  the  tnlk 
giveu.     On  Sundays  tlii)  ti;ucburM  take  tumit  iu  lecturing. 

Mr.  OooDWLx  nsked  in  bow  laany  schools  lady  t«ncbeni 
take  turns  in  cx>ndticting  rhapel  exercises.  The  answer 
came  from  the  audience  that  they  do  kd  in  IIIinniH,  Iowa, 
and  PeuDnylvaQiii. 

Mr.  Blattner  spoke  on  "The  Imprort.Miienl  of  Sunday 
Leisnte  Uuur«."  What  is  leisure  time  unJ  wbul  iu  work 
time?  Is  tbe  Snodny<iichool  work?  Is  reading  work? 
There  should  tw  Hom«s  labor,  some  liMKure.aud  nudu)  reoreo- 
tioD  of  a  cvrtaiu  kiud.  The  childruu  tiboiild  have  some 
time  when  tbey  i:nu  do  as  they  pleuse. 

BIr.  8WU.EH  said  that  Sunday  is  the  day  when  the  snpor- 
intendenl  can  do  bis  beat  work  with  the  obildren  and 
rome  closest  to  tboir  besrlo. 

Mr.  Hi:ntiARt>  said  papiU  shnuld  be  MieoarsgM]  to 
writ«  home  lettem  ^not  bnsioHHH  lettomi  on  Soodsr. 

Dr.  0<iBiK)5  said  that  no  sio(jle  infiaeoce  is  ao  iupor* 
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taut  a»  BaiKlay  letter-writiug.     It  awaben.4  atk]  ooatiuues^ 
Uotno  ties  Ant)  Hlinl  tluties,  and  from  the  borne  ralatioo- 
ships  tliuft  stron^liencd  wilt  grow  bighoT  relAtiooships. 

Mr.   Mr'haei^  spoke   on   "Auxilinry    Societies.''      ii 
Arkaueas  tljei«  is  a  good  Oliristian   Endeavor  Societ} 
noder  the  snperviiiioD  of  tM'o  teachers.    Pupils  ate  more 
intorestGd  in  ita  meetings  tbaa  ta  tlie  obapel  lectures. 

Mr.  GooDflTK  sold  that  the  best  rfisalls  in  the  North-' 
Cnxoliua  School  are  produced  by  the  Chrtslina  Kudeavor 
Hocietj  nader  tlio  direction  »t  deaf  teachers. 

Mr.  .T.  N.  T\TE,  of  Miuii«»ota,  aaid  thut  t)io  CbrisUati^ 
Endcuvor  Society'  uiny  bu  fruitful  of  ^ood  nud  fruitful  o[       : 
evil.     Its  inaDageinent  Btiould  not  be  left  to  pupils.  ^H 

Mr.  MoYLAN  gnro  "Ni'ar«r,  nijOod.  to  Tlienj  "  in  Rignu,^^ 
wliilu  it  was  Huug  by  Mr^.  Clarke  uud  Mif»  Andhewa,  and, 
the  Rev.  Job  Tdb-xkr  offered  prayer  and  prooonuced  tbt 
benediction. 

MOKUAV   3^0RyiN(l,  .JpLY  8. 

PregiJout  QsVLkvUtLT  wna  iu   the  ehnir.     Prayer  wi 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  JoKl»,  of  Ohio.     The  minntos  o| 
8»ttirday'Hnnd  Sunday 'k  meet ingR  were  readniid  approved^ 

Tbo  utauding  couimitteuo  were  auuomict>d  iis  follows: 

Nort'uit  Si-'-ti'-h.  .].   \V.  .losErt,  Ciinirmnu  ;  T.  F.  Fox^ 
Auutnn'tTH  lUxiBKH,  MIrs  A.  I.  Hobabt,  Wis»  Annip.  Moeihb,| 

Or<U  Sit'tioii.    E.  A.  GiirvEit,  Cliiiirtmin  ;  Minn  Kabai 
FcLLKH,  Miss  K.  K.  Sj'AUiiow,  Mrs.  A,  C.  Kurd,  Miss  O^ 

Auricular  Seaftou.    F^  H.  OpRRlER,  Cliairmnn ;  F.  D,^ 
Clarke,  Miss  Evauk  Heizbr,  W.  E.  Tayijoh,  Cu.iTQi 
Wbhtz. 

Art  Saturn.    Eiinest    Zell,    Chairman ;   TuEOfiiiLiTB 
Tt'BsTHCLLA,  Mii^4  G.  H.  Le  Pbinoe,  Mim  Jessie  Cunhoi 
Sister  ErrilEMIA. 

Kinder^rUn  Section.    Miss  Mahy   McCowen,  Cfai 
Riaa  ;  Miw*  M.  E.SrtlEETZ,  Mies  Matme  BrnSETT,  Misa  N,^ 
J.  ScHitoEK,  Miaa  N'BUJJi  CaUioL'N. 
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huttmtrial  Secthm.  Warrev  RoBWaos,  Cliairmivu  :  E. 
M.  GooDwis,  MiHs  M.  ().  Beij,,  P.  N.  I'ktkhhon,  Miss 
Lizzie  Mavoran. 

WAtUm  Ijtml  CommiUee.  H.  C.  HAiniONi>,  Chsironau  ; 
Phawk  Reah.  Jr.,  F.  B.  Vatks,  W.  O.  Cusson,  Jr.,  Mitm 
AoNPi)  Htkinkb. 

Hoittkem  Local  Committee.  W.  O.  Connor,  Ohairmttn 
E,  M.  GooDwpj,  J.  H.  JoJiNHOK,  Alphkh  Keabnt,  Misa 
Jennik  Lbk. 

EasUtn  Local  Committee.  W.  N.  Bcbt,  Chairman  ;  J. 
I*.  Walker,  E.    P.  Cj-abke,  Miss  Alha  Ciiapin,  A.   B. 

A  uuiuber  of  peraous  ia  aUoiidauc«  ou  tb«  Couveotiou 
but  uot  eligible  to  niembersbip  were  elect«d  honorary 
members. 

A  sossioD  of  tbo  latltiytrtal  Stjclion  wan  held  under  tbe 
direction  uf  Mr.  Warrkn  iloBrssntf,  Cbainuiiu.  In  JD- 
tiuduciog  tbe  subject  Mr.  BobiuBoa  spoke  tirst  of  the  im- 
portaDce  of  iodastrinl  trsinin};  for  tbe  deaf.  Heunu^ 
papiln  iu  tbe  poblir  ncbools  are  now  receiving  more  iu> 
dtiHtrmI  ioHtructiou  tlian  cvvr  before,  and  tlittt  makeH  tbe 
coiiipetitioD  of  lif«  harder  for  tbu  deaf  uulcsa  tbey  are 
iborouglilir  trained.  Evidences  of  progress  siuce  tbe  latit 
tneotiiig  of  the  Convention  are  the  adoption  of  manual 
tntiniug  in  manj  acbuola,  improvemeiit  iu  inethodH  of 
U-acbiug,  better  co-operalion  between  literary  and  indua- 
tria)  departments,  and  the  appointment  of  property  trained 
nleachena.  .A.  valuable  coutribatiou  is  a  pauipblel  ad- 
I  dressed  to  tbe  Convention  by  the  Todnstrial  Section  treat- 
'ing  of  manual  Iraiuing,  douietttiu  Mcieuce,  and  traile  teiu-b- 
iDg,  compiled  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Hiss  M.  O.  Bell,  and 
printed  at  the  Kaniuut  School.  In  t!onclu«ion,  Mr.  Itob- 
Inaou  aaggeat«d  that  lbL<re  Hbunid  he  more  diacmuiion  of 
industrial  <]ae«tions  in  the  profassionaJ  periodicabt,  and 
that  the  Anunlt  ffhonid  pnlilisb  ev^ry  year  n  liitt  <if  rill  ihe 
teachers,  both  lit*<rary  and  iodiuttrint^iu  all  (Jie  Bchools. 
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A  paper  l>v  Mr.  J.  \V.  JoTms,  of  Minnosotft,  ootitU 
"  Tim  Impotiiuicu  tt>  tlio  Duuf  uf  a  Closer  Alliuuco  be- 
tween Bcliool  atit]  Iti(luBtri(i]  luMructiou,"  was  read.  The 
laiigun^e  of  ituluHtries  titioiild  be  taught  iu  tlm  bcIiooI- 
rooni,  and  the  prartica!  i^aifiuhitiouK  uoceseary  iu  porEorm- 
ing  the  work  taught  in  tha  tnultus  (thunld  be  sub&titutcil 
for  tho  figurod  prablttiuB  tliiit  ilo  uot  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
reasou  far  lack  of  praetieai  demoRstratinn.  [labita  of  in- 
ilnHtrjrshouIti  be  inculcated.  Imliistrinl  iiiHtructorssbould 
be  memlwFH  of  teiiclinrs'  oKHuciatioDfi.  hI 

MisH  Lei",  of  Chk'ugo,  dL'scribed  the  kiudergurtou  work    ' 
iu  the  YitteSi:hool.     The  work  is  similar  to  that  set  forth 
in  llie  paper  by  Miss  ^[cOiII,ou"KilcIlen-gftr(le^  Plays  and 
0(;cnpntioiiH,"o(  which  an  nb^trart  baKalrKiiily  bttea given. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Peterson,  of  Miiiue»oto,  roiul  a  paper  enti- 
tled "  iMlucatioDal  Pealure^  of  Stoyd."  Slojd  ia  a  nietliod 
of  manual  Iraiuiug  adapted  to  small  pupiU.  Au  essential 
featiir*!  iH  the  models,  which  should  be  rRrefollj  selected 
aud  giHdeil  with  it  view  to  training  Ihu  eye  and  devulop- 
iug  a  acus«  of  b«iLuly  and  Kyuimetry.  The  pupil  uiakes 
the  drawiugK  at  tiri^t  from  bluo-priuts  funiisbod  by  tho 
iiistruotor  nud  Inter  from  the  models.  In  coustruoting 
the  model  he  must  depend  as  tuucli  as  possible  on  the 
drawiug.  A  soriettof  niodeU  need  not  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  Pupils  should  be  given  noma  freedom,  but  uol  abso- 
lute freedom,  in  choosing  their  subjocts.  Tho  instructor 
notioea  the  mechaiiieul  teudentiies  of  the  pupils,  and  at 
the  end  of  tho  cuurxu  can  recommend  the  trade  beat  suited 
to  each.     Sloyd  is  good  (or  girU  an  well  as  boys. 

The  following  qunstious  concoruiug  manual  tnuuitig, 
witli  their  answers,  were  read  ; 

"  How  ran  the  names  of  materials  and  tools  uud  tho 
langnngo  of  tho  industrial  department  be  tanght?"  (An- 
swered by  Mr.  0.  S.  Pornili,  of  New  Jersey.)  Tools  aud 
machiuer}-  may  be  labelled.  The  blackboard  is  helpful. 
A  list  of  techuical  terms  uiay  be  priutod  ouil  learuud. 
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r  cau  niniinaLtraiuiug  metlioils  he  applied  to  bncb- 
ward  deitf  children?"  (Answered  by  Miss  L.  E.  Si'ni- 
HAWK,  of  l*eni)«jlTiinin.)  By  u  cnrofnlly  grndnd  coarse  id 
Slord,  iac'liidiug  giimtw,  toys,  nnd  Articles  onit^d  to  the 
pupil's  euviroDDiaut. 

"Since  the  iutroductiou  of  luauual  traioiog,  does  it 
appear  that  pupils  dovolop  tuoro  mpidly  iutclloctnnlly, 
mid  do  their  ineiitnl  work  with  ^jroRtflr  ease?"  (Answerwl 
by  Mr.  Hwileh.)  Iu  the  younger  claHses,  yen.  ]ji  the 
Upper  classes  not  ao  niArkedlj,  because  their  babitt)  of 
tboQght  and  action  wore  partly  formed  before  mftnual 
trniniDg  vas  iotroduced,  and  bocaaac  with  these  classes 
an  hoar  a  day  has  been  takcu  froui  the  tiiue  foriQerly 
deroted  topraotioeiu  laiiKuagunad  isnowgireD  toiiiaQnal 
trntuiiig. 

"  What  should  be  thti  couipensatiou  of  induhtriul  iu- 
structors?"  (Aoswerud  by  Mr.  HwiLKlt.)  Equal  to  that 
of  the  literary  depart  ineut. 

"  Now  that  tnauiiai  traiuiuf;  aud  trade  teaching  are  ro- 
t;ardud  as  sn  importaiit  aud  are  given  ao  much  time, 
should  there  he  auy  chaiigr  in  the  amount  of  school  work 
jiropt-r?"  (AnawtTwd  by  Mr.  Tate.i  Five  hours  of 
Hclioolroom  work,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  of  trade. 
Atid  (roiu  onu-hnlf  to  one  and  s  half  hotirtt  of  study,  is  a 
good  diviMion  of  time, 

"At  what  agu  should  the  regular  work  of  trade  teaching 
bebegiiQ?"  (Answered  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kino,  of  Arknosas.) 
At  tlie  age  of  twelve. 

Mr.  Tate  said  that  the  resultH  of  Sloyd  iu  the  Miuue- 
sota  School  are  very  Hal tsfuc lory.  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
sobool  ut  the  age  of  eight.  The  first  year  they  get  some 
idea  of  form,  color,  etc.,  in  the  kindergarten.  The  second 
year  they  nr*t  pnt  into  the  sewing  room,  and  there  the 
buys  du  as  well  ns  the  girls.  When  the  prescribed  course 
in  sewing  iu  accunipliMhetl,  usually  iu  one  year,  the  boys 
are  admitlod  to  the  Sloyd  room,  uud  that  they  regard  as  an 
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eartlily  hcavon.  They  remain  there  one  or  two  years  and 
tlien  tlioy  are  ready  to  tuke  up  almost  any  trade  witb 
succesB, 

Afr.  H.  C.  FlAMMOND.of  KaoBtu),  roAil  a  paper  entitled 
"Trades  for  tlj«  Duiif."  Afler  giving  stalislica  allowing 
that  a  largo  uiiiiibfr  of  acIiouIb  tciicli  priiitiuj^,  cabinet' 
luakiu^,  and  slioemakiug,  aud  rery  few  liarneHH-making 
aud  plastering.  Iia  gave  ROine  reasons  for  introdtiring 
tHeHO  tradoH  niore  giMivrally  ;  »iid  atno  tinuiug,  burbering, 
blackamitliiug,  painting,  and  pnpur-Langiug.  A  trade 
should  be  adapted  to  the  place  where  the  papil  is  to  live. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  niannfncttire  of  machine 
work,  there  ix  alwayii  a  dvinatid  (or  hand-mibde  goods, 
aud  pupils  taught  hand  work  well  can  fill  places  lu  fac- 
tories. Tlie  teaching  of  domestic  science  promises  to 
brighten  the  future  of  many  girls  who  arc  not  adapted  to 
dressmakiug. 

A  qutwtiou  from  Dr.  Gordon  as  to  how  Mr.  Hammond 
disposes  of  the  harnesses  made  Id  Kaunas  (he  sells  them 
to  the  "  PatrnuH  of  Industry,"  who  have  a  departmeut 
store),  brought  on  a  diKOussioii  couceruing  the  ilifUculty  of 
dispoxiug  of  the  articles  mauufaclured  iu  the  iK-hool  shops 
on  acuouDt  of  the  oppu^itiuu  of  tradeu  uniunH. 

Dr.  OoBGOK  said  that  iu  Illinois  there  ta  no  troable 
with  the  organized  unions,  but  ohjeotion  is  made  by  the 
trades  if  auythiug  is  Hold  from  the  shopK,  garileo,  or  farm. 

Mr.  DoDVNR  Buid  that  iu  MitiHiHbippi  ubjection  ia  inade 
lo  tho  nchool's  doing  aay  outside  printing. 

Mr.  SwiLKK  Huid  tliiit  in  Wisconsin  some  years  ago  a 
committee  of  the  tra<les  unions  visited  the  school,  and, 
after  looking  over  the  work  carefully,  reported  that  it  was 
uece»»ar>-  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  life  and 
commended  it. 

Mr.  T&TB  said  that  the  poliuy  of  the  suhool  should  uot 
be  to  introduce  machinery  and  turn  out  great  quantities 
of  gooda.  intorforing  with  the  trades,  but  to  develop  the 
pupilu  by  hand  work. 
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Mr.  Balis  said  tbat  iu  Outariu  the  hoIiooI  for  tlie  deaf 
loakps  boots  and  shoes  for  the  otli^r  provincial  iaatitn* 
tions,  wbilo  Iho  pmoDs  mako  mattressos,  b«d8teads,  etc., 
(or  the  schools  for  tho  tlonf,  bliad,  etc.  The  ftevcral  in- 
Btitatious  keep  rauniug  acconata  with  oue  auotber. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Bexpino,  of  WiscousiD,  read  a  paper  eutitled 
"How  Fur  Shoal<1  Manual  Traitiiug  be  Carried  IJitfore 
Tndtis  TvHubiug  is  Bcgau  ?  "  TUu  aumo  vducatiou  that 
fite  bts&riufr;  bovs  (or  Hucceaa  lu  life  will  fit  deuf  bo,ra. 
There  ie  no  time  Dor  pince  (or  trades  teaching  Id  asoUoo] 
(or  the  deaf.  It  in  inipnHrtible  to  teacli  a  trade  ia  rtcliool 
80  att  to  tit  n  boy  thun>iit;b1>  to  pmcticu  it  in  after  \\l«. 
Bkitfui  tuudiml  traiuiui;,  ou  the  other  baud,  prepuroa  ono 
to  tiike  up  uuf  kind  of  work  after  lenvinK  school,  and  the 
pupil  who  has  received  it  ban  a  ^reat  advantage  over  one 
wiio  has  tnerel;  been  tanght  a  trmle  in  the  innaHident 
way  it  ia  taught  at  hcIiooL  SchooU  (or  tho  doai  should 
g«t  rid  of  their  foremen  and  their  trades  and  employ  com- 
petent teachers  of  manual  training. 

Mr.  J.  W.  JoxKN,  of  Ohio,  commeDded  the  good  Hense 
of  Mr.  BendingN  paper. 

A  pajter  by  Mnt.  John  ScRWlim,  of  Miuoesota,  un 
"DomeHtic  Tmining,"  was  read.  Though  not  all  our 
girU  may  marry  or  become  hoaHekeepers,  they  ahnntd  re- 
cetvo  domestic  training.  The  prejudice  aKainnt  domestic 
itenice  afaould  be  combatted.  In  the  cooking  clasH  the 
Dames  of  the  nteusiU,  foods,  etc.,  shoald  be  taught. 
Sniall  details  shonid  not  be  neglecteil.  The  cberaieaj 
properties  of  foo<l  and  their  effect  ou  the  human  syvtem 
fihoald  be  imparted. 

Mint!  M.  O.  Beix,  of  Kansoa,  eondncteil  a  dtscassion  on 
"The  Proper  Equipment  of  the  Kitoben."  Mr.  J.  W. 
SffiLBB,  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  J.  C.  Qoroon,  of  Ulinoiti,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Goodwin,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  CuBKS, 
of  Michigan,  answered  in  detail  Miss  Brill's  prnctical  qnes- 
tioiiu  AD  to  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  eqajpment  of  their 


kitelieiis,  tlie  oocirso  of  study,  tbe  eizo  of  classes,  tho  dispo- 
Bitiou  of  the  food  prepared,  etc.    Tlio  cost  of  a  coinpleto 
equipmeut  is  (ram  $100  to  tV26,  not  luoludiu^  slovesfl 
lunny  utetmils  needed  cau  be  made  iu   the  ahope.    Tlie 
course  taught  at  the  Pratt  lostitute,  Brooklyn,  K.  V.,  ii>  a. 
good  one  ;  there  ore  from  sis  lu  tc-ti  pupils  id  a  clues;  Uie 
food  prepared  ia  eateu  by  tho  pupils  or  served  to  (eacbei 
nnd  iuvited  guests.     In  the  Michigan  School  there  is 
cotta^^u  whoro  fiftQtsii  girl»  at  a  titntt  live  under  thu  curu  a| 
the  cookiu^  teueher,  prepare  atl  the  lueals  uud  do  th« 
housework  of  the  cottage. 

Mr.  .).  R.  DubYNS,  of  Mississippi,  read  n  paper  entitle 
"  How  Hest  to  Secure  Employment    for  tliv   Deaf  wh 
Desire  it  After  Leaviug  School."     They  should   be    pre-' 
pared  Ihorouglily  for  some  piirticukr  branch  of  industry. 
Graduates  should  be  adiiiitted  to  certaiu  industrial  courses. 
The  same  industrial  equipment  that  is  used  for  thu  regod 
Inr  pupils  can  be  employed,  while  the  pupils  are  iu  sehoc 
for   thu   graduateK   admitted    as    iuduKtrial    apprenlicf 
When  the  pupils  are  in  the  shops  the  apprentices  can 
making  repairs  and  doin^;  other  necessary  work  in  and' 
iibout  the  buildings.     Only  pupils  who   have   tiikon  'he 
full  literary  oonrse  and  have  eHtablishud  a  good  reputatiooS 
for  promptucHS  aud   fuithfulueBS  sliouM  be  admitted  to 
^_    these  industrial  cuurnios.     Tho  institutions  should   estab- 
^1  lish  bureaus  of  iuformation  to  secure  positions  for  those 
vho  complete  the  industrial   couraea.     Pupitn   who   ar^H 
honest  and  iuduetriouK,  but  have  done  little  in  thuir  tilorary^ 
11         oonrse  and  havu  not  dittplayod   talent  iu  flc<iuinng  any^ 
^H  particular  trade,  will  have  to  be  mere  laborers.     If  tb' 
^^KOiOBduct  in  tichool  han  Won  satisfactory  tliej  also  ci 
^Vaeeuro  employment  through  thu  bureau. 
^B      Dr.  TuoxAS  CuJAi'DET,  of  >tew  York,  said  that  the  so 
^B  ccss  of  thodoaf  iu  getting  positions  depends  very  much  apoi 
^"   themselves  aud  upon  those  who  have  already  received  posi^ 
tioas.     If  the  latter  are  uegligenl  or  dissipated,  employera 
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■Ad  foremen  will  uut  ouly  diMiuiss  tliviu  without  rvcam- 
meoilatioDfl   but  will  refu»»  to  Inke  otiier   dent  workmeo. 

Tbn  tim'u  for  thu  InduHtriHl  Section  liaTin^  expiree],* 
President  GaLLaudct  reHumud  ilie  cliair. 

PrBBideDt  GAii^Ll>BT  addrtssei)  the  CouvcDlion  con- 
oerniof;  the  moDQment  to  Friedricli  Moritz  Hill,  wliioli  In 
to  be  erected  nt  Weissenfels  in  1900,+  nnd  oo  the  rerom- 
mendntioD  of  tho  Htaadiog  Executive  Oommittee  it  vim 
Toti>d  tbiil  n  contribution  of  ilOO  be  raad»  to  tliu  tuuil  for 
th&l  purpoae. 

It  wiis  voted  that  the  necessarr  espenseB  of  the  Secre* 
tary  in  coaducting  the  Burean  of  InfnrnialioD  artablUhod 
b«  paid  from  the  tressary  of  Che  CouventioD. 

Via*  HrPATlJi  Bon>,  uf  Wist'ooMtn,  made  a  brief  athlretti, 
Cixpresaitig  her  high  appruciatiou  of  the  pleasura  and 
profit  derived  from  ntteodance  apon  tlio  monliiig  of  tlie 
CoQTeutton. 

A  letagram  from  Mr.  P.  D.  Clabxe,  of  Midiigan,  io  re- 
■poDse  to  the  measage  of  greeting  from  the  CooTeutiou, 
vas  raad. 

B««>Iar)on«  of  thankft  t<>  8tst«r  Mabt  AincF.  BmxK, 
Siitor  M.  Isi.i>o&£,  Siit«r  >I.  DoHmini,  and  th«ir  ajuio- 
eUten  for  their  hospitable  reccptioo  of  the  ConTentioo  ; 
to  Ur.  F.  D.  GLUtXE  (or  the  garel  preaented  ;  to  tbe  Hoo. 
Gn>.  A.  Lewu.  Preftid«ot,  f^MUt  UanT  AvR  Brtn, 
Principal,  aod  the  Board  of  TroitoM  of  ib«  La  Co«t«ah 
6(.  Uarjr'e  InstitatioD.  for  tlieir  eflbrU  to  forward  the  work 
of  the  ConveDtioti ;  to  Mr.  WaUiV  WiDK  for  lb*fttt«N]- 
•nee  of  the  deaf-bliad  children  and  tbtir  iMclMn,  Attd 
his  ^ifta  of  Bowen ;  lo  the  iutapreten ;  to  the  loaaiciaiui 
who  gBTe  the  eoocort ;  to  Pm^deat  GuXArva.  and  to 
the  aaakt&at  ■eeretoriee.  wotv  adopted. 

Od  the  reeonaondMlioa  of  the  EzecstiTe  Committoe, 
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and  ftftor  romarkB  hy  Pregiclent  G\LLAunE'r,  Mr.  Goonwi 
Mr.  Dtjitv-JH,  Mr.  CosNOB,  and  Mr.  Ray,  it  was  voted  t< 
Accept  tlie  iiiritntion  uf  the  North  (/arulina  School  to  hold 
the  Q&xt  oieetiDg  of  the  Couveutiouat  Morgaoton,  North 
U»rolitia. 

Mr.  Bav  spoko  of  the  difficalt;  of  obtalniDg  Dormal 
tr&iDi&g  for  colored  teachers  ol  the  deaf.  The  only  school 
that  has  opeoed  it8  doors  for  this  pnrpose  is  the  North 
CaroliDa  School  at  Morgautoti. 

Mr.  W,  A,  Caldwell,  of  North  CuroHaa,  a  colored 
teacher,  expressed  bis  appreciation  of  the  work  of  iho 
Couvetitiou  nud  his  aspirations  for  tba  future  of  Itis  race,     i 

President  GaLL&uiibt  delivered  a  brief  farewell  addrea^H 
cnngratiilating  the  Convention  upon  its  increased  raemb<iir- 
ship  ami  profitublu  incoting,  oxprossing  Ids  appreciation^^ 
of  the  courtesy  and  kiuduom  of  the  Sisters  who  oiit«r^| 
tniued  it,  thaukiug  the  members  for  their  resolution  con- 
cerning  himself,  offertng  them   his  good  wishes  for  their 
future  snccess,   and    reminding  them    of  their  precious 
privilege  in  being  engaged  in  the  uoblu  work  of  educatEag 
the  deaf. 

Mr.  DoHYNK,  in  behalf  of  Sister  Maky  Annk  Ut'HKR  and 
her  aasoeiatca,  thanked  the  Convention  for  holding  ita 
ineeting  at  tht>ir  Institution. 

TUh  Rev.  Dr.  Thom.a8  GAUJitT)ET,  after  a  brief  address 
referring  to  the  iirat  Convention  held  in  New  York  in 
IftoO,  nf  which  he  wiik  the  onlv  surviving  member  present 
at  this  nieutiug,  offered  prayer,  and  the  Conveuliau  thtit 
atljourued. 


THE  MEETTNO  OF  DEPARTMENT  SIXTEEN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCL\TIOi\ 
AT  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Iv  AccordftDce  with  the  rt-xolntion  oflBreil  at  tlie  raeet> 
ing  of  this  Department  iit  ClmilL-ston,  South  Carolinn, 
.luly  11,  1900,  tlie  snbtloparlineots  for  tlie  deat,  blind, 
nud  feoble-minctiHl  ntot  in  joint  HeKKinn  Id  the  Woodward 
Avemie  Cougicfi.itioiml  Cliurcli,  Dtttroit,  Mic-liipan,  W«d- 
nesday  and  Friday  aflcruoous,  .Tiilv  lOlh  aud  12tli,  at 
8.S0  o'clock,  witli  Miss  Maiu"  McCowen,  of  Ghioa^o, 
Ulinois,  PreHidmit,  ia  tlin  (rlinir. 

There  was  a  lar^o  nuinlxir  oF  thoKe  diroctlj-  intorestod 

iu  tilt*  work  <>(  tb«  Dt-imrtment  prwsant,  represeiitativBH  of 

the  scbools  and  iustitutious  for  the  deaf  sud  blind  (rotn 

,tbe  east,  middli^-wcst,  and  sontli.     TLoro  wore  uo  r«pre- 

'wntfttiveR  "f  institutions  for  tho  fenble- minded  preReatat 

ihe  meetiug. 

Two  K*pii!«r  seesious  of  the  Department  were  Iield. 
The  first  ouv  was  cnlhyl  to  order  at  'i.SO  o'plocJt,  Wodnos- 
il»y,  by  thB  Prenidflnt,  Misw  McCuwES.  A  cornet  solo 
introduced  the  r(>gular  programiae. 

"Address  of  'WelcotiiG,"  bj  Mr.  W.  O.  Maiitikdale, 
Supttnutondont  of  PubUc  i!fohoolfl,Dotrott,Michiguu.  H& 
\  *I>olc«  of  tho  day-Hcbool  for  tbf>  deaf  in  Detroit ;  of  its  bo- 
gtoaiDi;,  Htraggles  Aud  success;  of  the  nortnai  trnininf; 
school,  aod  of  the  dilticulty  of  obtaining  good  toacLers. 
He  gave  the  Dopartracnt  a  hoartj  wolcome. 

Dr.  J.  C.  QoBiioN,  Jacksonville,  IIIiDois,  responded  in  & 
brief  account  of  the  origin  and  dovolopmcnt  of  Dopari- 
ment  Sixteen,  and  thv  inturctit  it  has  awakuuci!  by  the 
exliibition  of  its  work  before  the  pnblio. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  Committee 
on  Nominations : 

Mr.  IJ^  E.  Allbh,  Orerbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  Dr. 
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Frakois  Bukkk  BuAMirr, FhiliLclelphin, Pa.;  MiH»  Bitt«iR 
Lkukakd,  Northampton,  Mass.;  LIou.  Johk  Urrz,  Wasl 
iDfftOD.D.C.;  Dr.  J.  C.  Uobdum,  JackfiouviUo,  Illinois. 

"  Music,  '*  vocal  solo. 

"  illuBtratious  of  Work,"  l)y  pupils  ol  the  Detroit  Dftj 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Miss  Eluabktr  Vah  Adbstine, 
Principal.  She  illustrated  the  work  of  two  clattsce.  The 
first  class,  tbreu  ({iris  aud  one  boy,  lu  firitt  yeur  work, 
under  Miss  Mat  L.  QriHsm,  teucher,  i^jave  au  interesting 
exhibition  of  articulation  work  in  rowel  and  coDsonaat 
houikIh,  and  rejidiiig  of  cominandii  from  the  lipti.  The 
Hucoud  clasti,  two  hojtt  uud  twu  i^irU,  tiftuuu  luoutbs  iu 
Hohool,  Miss  Blanoue  E.  Smith,  teuchor,  exhibited  work 
in  vowel  and  couwommtsouiids,  combiuiitioua,  reading  the 
names  of  objects  from  the  lips,  dictation  of  words,  qoeS"  ^^ 
tions  and  language  work  with  the  Hve  slates.  iH 

MisH  Maroahet  Kui-livan,  Principal  of  the  Grand 
BapidR  Daj-Schoot  tor  the  Deaf,  exhibited  the  work  of  a 
girl  ten  years  old,  who  had  Just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Fan-AmericaD  Exposition,  in  a  lip-reading  exerj|^ 
oise.  A  number  nf  <|UHKti(inK  wt<re  ask«d  the  girl  con- 
cerning what  Klie  saw  nud  did  thure.  The  ausuers  were 
quick  and  to  the  point,  shoning  that  she  understood  ths 
questions  and  that  she  had  a  good  idea  of  DufTaln  end  itlB 
surroundingK.  " 

"The  Daj-School  Law,"  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  8.  Wes- 
8ELIDM,  of  Grand  llapids,  Hicbignn,  was  an  ablu  discourgs 
upon  the  principles  of  the  foundation  and  operation  ot 
day-KchoolK  in  Michigan. 

"  The  State  in  Relation  to  the  Defective  Child  "  was  the 
subject  of  H  paper  by  Dr.  Fhancis  BritKE  Brandt,  Profes- 
sor of  Pedagogy  in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  He  diRoiHHetl  thu  mentally  defieient  child  from 
a  Huieutific  standpoint,  Ktruugly  recommending  the  use  of 
the  torm  Bub-nortnul  in  prcforonco  to  abnorvial,  when 
speaking  of  dolieioQt  obildreu,  holding  that  abnormal 
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doos  not  sait  tbo  couditiou.  Hi»  paper  caJled  forth  a 
discuH^iou  iu  whk-li  Mr.  It).  K.  Allen,  Supuriuleiitlutit  of  tbe 
I'euuBylTiiuin  lusUtiitiuu  fur  tbe  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pliilii- 
delphia,  Pn.,  spokn  of  dav-eclioolB  und  itiHtitutioiiR  for  the 
bliatl.  Ho  saw,  iu  tbe  proper  place  aud  under  proper 
conditioos,  good  in  bntb,  lie  alao  agreed  with  Dr. 
Braudt  ill  the  use  of  tbe  term  euA-nttrmal  in  8|>c»kiDg  of 
defioieul  ebildrcii. 

Tbe  meetiu^  ladjourued  tocouveue  inmiedintely  io  bosi- 
ness  session. 

liugiiiosa  Meetiny. 

Tbe  bueiuesK  moeting  was  called  to  order  at  &.30 
o'clock,  Misa  McCowen,  Prosidont,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  £.  £.  Allen,  Cbniroiau  of  tbe  Committee  ou  Nomi- 
nations, iiia<le  the  following  report: 

Prtisidvut,  Dr.  ^Xxexandeh  Orahah  Bell,  Waabington, 
D.O. 

Tice-PreBident,  Mr.  E.  E.  Alles,  Philiidelpbia,  Pa. 

Seoretarj,  Mr.  E.  A.  GBcraR,  New  York  City. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  acceptod  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary vra»  inntriictcd  to  cost  u  ballot  for  the  pontons  numi- 
nattitl. 

Mr.  E.  K.  AL1.RN,  C'hairtnan  of  tbe  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, miul»  bi»  roporl.  After  a  iliscuHKion  a»  to  u  fnr- 
tber  coolinunuce  of  tbe  Dupartmoiit  as  oue  body,  and 
tbttre  being  no  reprenontatives  of  the  sub-deparimeot  for 
tbe  feeble- mi udL'd  prei»enl,  Dr.  J.  C>  UonuoN  offered  tbe 
follnwiug  rosoluliou,  wbitib  whh  adopted  : 

A't'o"/ vetl.  That  tite  report  of  the  IteorgauizalioD  Com* 
mittee  be  niferrcd  to  tbe  Kxecntive  Committee,  conaisting 
of  tbo  DfiiL-ern-elect  for  ibu  vnHiiing  year,  to  report  upon 
tbe  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  tbe  Department,  and 
that  the  aame  Committee  prejiare  a  programme  for  the 
next  meeting.     The  biuniucatt  meeting  then  adjonmed. 
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The  second  meetitif*  wan  culled  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  3.30  o'clock,  Friday,  Julv  V2. 

*'  Sensory  Defect*  to  Chicago  School  Children  "  was  tho 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  O.  P.  MaoMillan,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Stndy  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

"  Music,"  vocal  solo. 

"Thought  EsprosaioQ  ThrouRh  Speech,  Rhythm,  and 
Blackboard  Dravricgs,"  by  pupils  fiuui  the  HcCowen 
Oral  Sobool,  Mies  COBHBLIA  D.  lilNaii\M,  head  tenoher. 
The  firKt  cltu4H,  tiirce  boyn  and  one  girl,  aged  four  and 
oiie-lmtf  yofiTK,  gave  an  exhibition  lit  lip-rt^Hdiug  aud  ob- 
ject work  with  quetilioQ  nud  color  exerciseH,  llm  child 
representing  the  object  in  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 
Tim  cIhkk  had  no  writti;ii  Inngua^v.  Tlii^  Kcunud  class, 
consiHting  aUo  of  (our  pupils,  gave  an  exhil>itiou  of  lip- 
ruudiug  by  pointing  out  objects  on  the  chart  and  answor- 
iDg  questions  concerning  theni,  and  by  following  rotn- 
mnndH.  The  third  clasti,  uousisting  of  Huvcn  |inpits,  gave 
an  uxhibitiou  of  geography  work. 

*'  Mosic,"  Tocal  solo. 

"  The  School  as  a  Sotrial  Center,"  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Stanton  I}Kon'N,nf  IndiunapoliM,  Indiann,  Chairman  of  the 
ICdncatiouul  Depurtmuut  of  the  Illinois  Uothors'  Con- 
gress. A  paper  was  also  rend  on  the  same  subject  by 
Mrs.  MAlKilKiiii'E  Ukathiibn,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  Vioe- 
Pr«Hidt:ut  of  the  MiL-liigiui  Mothers' Congress.  A  discus- 
sion followed  led  by  Mr.  F.  W.  BooTB,  Editor  of  the 
Aisoci'itiou  /ievHW,  in  which  Mies  McCowen,  Miss  Vaji 
Adeki'INE,  Mr.  HiT}:,  and  Dr.  .^HUEmi,  of  Detroit,  joined. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Rgftflwd,  That  llio  thanks  of  tlie  Department  be  ex- 
tended to  the  D(«troit  Local  Committee  for  the  excellent 
acconiniodntioi]K  and  thedelightful  entertainment  afforded 
Department  Sixteen  of  the  Kattoual  Eilucational  Associn- 
tion,  to  those  who  arranged  an  lutipiriug  aud  helpful  pro- 
graiumo  for  the  meetings,  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  Wood- 
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wn™  Ayenne  Congregntionfil  Church  for  the  nse  of  its 
boilding. 

The  resohition  wan  nDauiraoiiBt;y  adopted  bj  a  rjgiug 
vote. 

With  n  closing  address  by  the  President,  Miss  MoCowEN, 
Department  Sixteen  acljounied. 


A  very  pleasing  and  iuntruotive  feature  of  the  BSBSioils 
of  the  Departmont  was  the  (Exhibition  of  class-room  work 
in  thfi  moniiugs  at  the  Central  High  School,  Cass  aveune, 
Weduewlay.  Thursday,  and  Friday  foreuoous  being  en- 
tirely occnpied  by  the  Detroit,  Grand  Kapid«,  and  Mc- 
Cowon  Oral  Schools. 

In  tho  High  School  building  were  displayed  specimens 
of  work  illustrating  lauL^uage  exercises,  composition,  draw- 
ing, water-color  work,  dosiguing,  cardboard  construction, 
and  8*>wing  of  tho  Detroit  Day-Sehoul  and  thu  McCowcu 
Oral  School,  and  at  the  Departmont  headquiirters,  Cadil- 
lac Hotel,  «'as  a  similar  display  from  the  Yale  Oral  School, 
Chicago,  Ulinoifl.  Hon.  John  Hit?,  was  present  with 
pumphletK  and  circuhirH  of  iiifonimtinn  cuiiceruiug  tho 
deaf  from  the  Volta  Biireiku,  Wasliiiiglon,  D.  C. 

On  Wednesday.  Miss  Elizaiibib  Van  Adectine,  Princi- 
pal of  thu  Detroit  Day-School  for  the  Deuf,  and  her  aa- 
sistaiila,  gave  the  following  nliibit : 

Beginning  ClasH  in  Speech  and  Sense  Heading,  Miiwi 
M\v  L.  (JrTHRlE,  teaclu^r. 

Firxt  Yuar  Speuch  aud  Lip-Heading,  Miss  Blahohb  £. 
Smith,  teacher. 

Third  Year  Language,  Miss  lazziK  M.  Du?fuHi;E,teachor. 

Rhythm  Work  and  Oymtia.stic  Drill  by  tlie  pupils. 

Ou  Thursday  hu<1  Fridny,  very  interesting  exhibitions 
of  kindergarten  aud  primary  school  work  were  given  by 
pupils  from  the  McCowen  Oral  Srliool,  Chicago,  Miss 
CoiLSEUA  D.  BiNtiiiAii,  bead  toucher. 
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These  Bxliihibi  ilhiKtratml  kindui^uriuu  work  of  fcbf 
ttchool,  i\»  iiiluptud  tutliu  Uiucliiugof  yoiiu^dejif  children, 
by  a  claits  u(  papUs  about  four  nud  oD&-hnlf  jeiirs  old  ; 
eipression  aud  construction  work  of  Iho  "  Connwctiog 
CImh,"  utid  nrt  vxpri-Hsion,  Hbowtu^  difiurunt  mediuuB 
uiiod  ami  muthods  uuiplujf'-'d  in  first  to  uiglitli  grades  pub- 
lic Hchool  work.  J 

The  Akoalalion.  tlie  recently  iovented  electrical  iostru-' 
munt  for  t  Hnmelioratioa  of  duafnesx,  u-hh  pUcvd  on  exhi> 
bition  by  Mr.  Van  Tasset,  of  tl]«  New  York  lustitutioo  fc 
the  Deuf,  Wuahiugtoti  Heights.     Tests  of  bvariug  wei 
made  daily. 

Two  delightful  iuforitial  r«c«)>tion!t  were  given  Ihl 
uieni)>erH  of  the  ])BpKrtmi>ut. 

The  Detroit  Aasociattoii  of  FajtiulK  nud  Friends  of 
Deaf  Childreu  «>ut*!rtaiued  tlio  Departiiiout  by  au  iut^r- 
estlng  programme  consisting  of  recitations  and  vocal  and 
inatriimental  munic  Wednesday  eveuing,  iu  the  jmrlors  of 
the  Woodward  Avetme  Con^rugaliuusl  Cliurch.  So* 
fi-eBbmeuts  wore  served. 

OdTtiiirs*lay  evpniug,  in  tho  Department  Hoadquarlcrs,' 
at  the  CadiUac  Hotel,  the  Chicago  Oral  Teachers'  Cla^ 
entertained  the  Department.  ^| 

Tbeee  orgaDiaatioiis  are  very  active  in  impartiog  infor- 
mation couccrning  tbc  doaf,  assisting  in  placiug  childroc 
in  schools,  liclpiug  to  establish  schools,  aud  keeping  the 
public  awake  to  tbe  possibilities  in  the  education  of  tbe 
deaf.  Teachers,  parents,  and  friends  working  with  but 
ouu  object,  tho  auiclioraliou  of  tbe  condition  of  deaf 
obildreu,  uro  u  powor.  Uucb  has  olroady  boeu  done 
and,  with  the  ]>r«Heut  combined  aud  organixetl  efiTortb, 
much  more  is  surely  to  be  accomplished. 

ELUEUT  A.  GUirVEO, 
SttperintfitdtKt  oftAfi  Sat  Y«rA  InttittiUoM  for 

ImprvtM  Initruclion,  Xnui  York  C 
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GluxinAriiT  is  a  brant^li  which  was  not  recogDiKud  in  its 
prupor  place  in  tbo  cumeuluin  uf  study  until  iu  compara- 
tivffli,'  recent  years.  Had  our  ancestors,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  been  as  wise  as  we  in  ours,  they  woiihl  never 
bare  connidered  "  The  Thrae  R'n — landing,  'riting,  and 
'riihmetlc" — sufficient «ducatiou  (or  ordinary  purpiwe-s, but 
woald  surety  have  made  it  Three  Ji'ti  tiud  O',  and  thus 
^veo  an  important  place  to  the  subject  now  receiving  our 
attBntion. 

For  the  deaf  iu  thu  iut«Ttii«diate  grades,  th«ru  is  uo 
branch  that  so  rounds  out  their  "'ritiug"  asgeography,  if 
we  may  interi)ret  "'riting"  in  the  sense  of  latigiinge — tha 
niOKt  iuipurtiint  acfpiiKitioii  for  every  ditaf  obild. 

Writing  iu  the  imfcliadii-al  sense  of  peumauship  needs  to 
raceivo  scarcely  any  attoution,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  excellency 
of  the  deaf  in  this  Jine  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  their 
orthography — a  virtue  fully  appreciated  by  all  teachers 
who  have  bad  eiperience  in  phonetics  aiuuug  lieariug 
cbildreu. 

The  imaginntinn,  which  is  a  most  importjiat  factor  in 
every  cliiUrs  eoiupr«ht>uHioti  of  things  that  caimot  be 
seeu,  ia  often  abuormal  among  the  deaf.  When  not  along 
proper  lines  this  is  a  fault  no  loss  than  in  oases  whore 
it  needs  special  devetopiueut. 

£tich  teacher  must  Uaru  from  obserA-utioii — more  ofteu 
through  experience — bow  she  can  best  develop  this  faculty 
iu  llio  child.  If  the  Hand-table  or  moulding-board  proves 
satisfactory  along  certain  lines,  the  difficulty  is  partially 
solved,  yet  there  is  uo  question  about  such  ineaoa  beiug 
more  dotriifloutal  than  beneficial  unless  judiciously 
baudled. 
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I 


As  we  mlvance  from  8t«p  lo  etep  iu  geo^mpby  tench- 
iiig,  we  tind  it  woulJ  h*3  diflicutt  lui  wull  a,n  UDdet-iinblo  to^^ 
rofmio  from  giviug  n  few  facts  iu  primary  hiatorj^l 
Xowbore  ib  tlicre  n  field  »o  fertile  for  the  many  true 
storieB  wliicli  the  young,  hniigry,  waiting  minds  (ire  inor^^ 
eager  to  aasimilntc,  nut)  wliidi  nre  a  gruiitcr  liulp  Ui  th^H 
loiichfr.  whflii  liixtciry  us  auothur  bruDcb  iu  ndded  Iu  tlio 
course  of  study. 

Geography  is  hs  ueceasary  iu  liistory  teacLiug  as  lai 
gnage  itself  has  proved  in  geograpliy  teaching ;  we  cai 
uot  teach  tlie  one  natil  the  other  bait  furuitihti'd  the  mem 
for  doiug  Ko. 

Tbs  chief  aim  of  thi«  paper  is  to  preseut  souietbiug 
practical  to  those  usin^  luaniiHl  as  well  ns  oral  methodi 
and  if  there  ia  iiuy  rotmon  why  "  What  is  sauce  fur  tb| 
goose  is  nut  sauue  fur  tbu  gauder'^  it  Is  uot  apparent 
the  writer. 

Iu  treating  tins  subject  T  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
beyond  wIdlL  can  be  mustered  \ty  an  average  class  durinj 
tlie  tirst  two  years  of  geography  work.  At  the  end  o( 
that  lime  we  sliall  (lud  the  pupils  "  woudtous  wise" — iu 
tbeir  own  estimation.  They  will  have  taken  imaginary 
tonra  all  over  this  beautiful  world  of  ours,  aud  become 
familiar  with  the  names  applii>d  to  bodies  of  laud  and 
water.  They  will  kuow  of  tbodifforont  climates  and  their 
difTeroucoH  in  nnJmnl  and  vegetable  life.  They  will  know 
of  the  races  and  clauses  of  men — where  they  live  bd( 
somotliiiig  about  tbeir  eiiKtoms.  Tlioy  will  know  of  th( 
air,  tb«  wind,  iiud  the  clouds  that  surround  ns ;  of  tb^i 
miuorulit  bidden  iu  the  depths  of  the  earth  ;  of  tbe  pro^H 
ttct.i  at  the  deep  sea;  and  of  the  utilitarian  prinoiple^^ 
o£  Huiuiul  and  vegetable  productions  around  them  as  w«ll, 
118  tboso  foaud  iu  foreign  lands.  Yet  all  this  is  only 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  and  aims  to  equip  tl 
child  to  oomprebeud  the  meauing  and  make  salisfuctoT 
use  of  thu  text-bouk  later  ou.  Wlieu  we  tlduk  of  all  Ibis 
ID  advanco  it  sooms  we  most  rash  aloug  ut  broak-ueok 


4 

or?" 
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apeeil  or  wo  shall  never  cover  tlip  roquirod  gronod  io  llie 
giveu  time.  But  this  in  n  miHtnk''.  Wo  shoalci  tiiko 
Qothiog  for  graut«(l  as  kuowu  by  tUfe  cIash.  W«  sliould 
boiir  ia  minil  thtit  the  best  rosnits  are  iavarinbly  tbose 
ac(|uirud  where  "  hnstc  is  rando  slowlv." 

Tlie  thorough  master;  of  enoh  tttep  nx  it  comos  is  most 
ft^s«Dtial,  uDd  though  it  seems  wu  aro  a  loug  time  gcttiug 
to  whftl  really  is  geography  «'«  tnust  not  lose  interest,  (or 
DpoQ  onr  iiiturost  dopoods  that  of  the  pupiU,  aud  upon 
tlieirs  all  that  is  to  be  of  lastiug  bouofit  to  tb«oi. 

The  teacher  cannot  aflTord  to  roiitu  at  random  in  tkuv 
part  of  the  work.  I'IhcU  move  oti  her  part  muBt  be  ac- 
tnatvd  by  a  purpose  to  be  coDsumniBted  at  Home  futore 
stop.  Hoooe  the  gruul  nucvasity  of  Uio  tuachvr'a  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  itieaus  to  cover  in  a  given  leugth  of  lime 
as  well  aH  fontthought  of  Low  it  is  best  to  be  presented. 

Frequent  nivtews  should  be  tnken.  Xew  Dames  and 
expreoaiuDM  nr<>  apt  to  buoomi;  u  littln  jumbled  in  miiida 
where  tbis  vocabalury  dale«  back  only  a  few  monthti. 


The  child's  6rst  idea  of  relative  distance  is  got  by  imi- 
tntiug  the  teacher  to  placing  pencils,  battone,  sticks,  and 
Dlber  objects  ou  bis  desk,  chaDgiog  the  same  as  she  does, 
being  careful  that  §imilar  objects  boar  the  same  relation 
Id  one  another  iu  distance  and  direction. 

This  drill  trains  the  eye  to  grasp  quickly  |>osilionH  and 
changes  and  onablcK  the  pupil  to  dupticato  each  move 
with  little  heaituDCy. 

Himple  language  should  be  given,  using  various  qnes- 
tions  eliciting  Hnch  answers  as,  "  Mr  lead-pencil  is  on 
the  right  siJu  of  my  dusk  ;"  "  My  sponge  is  near  the  mid- 
dle of  my  doHk;"  "My  slick  is  ou  the  lower  loft  comer 
nf  my  desk."  eUr.. 

We  assist  the  pupils  in  drawing  an  oblong  ud  Uiuir 
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slates  aiid  let  them  locate  eacli  object  as  placed  on  a 
desk. 

We  change  the  objects  and  reprodnce  as  often  as  fonnd 
necessary.     ("Figure  I.) 


I. 


IL 


Wlieu  the  first  stop  is  mustered  by  the  slowest  pnpils 
iu  the  class  we  bring  into  the  schoolroom  au  object 
hailed  witli  joy,  for  it  is  the  first  real  indication  that  *'  We 
study  geograpliy." 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  doubtless  seen  the  same  sort 
of  uu  instrument  before,  and  in  their  delight  call  out  "The 
north."  The  teacher  sets  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  soon  the  swayiug  net'dle  stops  and  locates  north 
in  every  mind. 

We  tell  them  it  is  called  a  compass,  and  tlmt  it  always 
points  to  the  north. 

South,  East,  and  West  are  learned  in  a  short  time. 
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Ajs  we  have  do  further  nse  for  the  compass  at  present 
we  take  it  oat  of  the  room  and  draw  a  diagram  (Figare 


II. 


w^ 


>f 


s. 


11)  on  a  large  piece  of  paper.  We  lay  it  where  the  com- 
pass stood,  being  careful  that  iV  points  exactly  as  the 
compass  did. 

We  name  the  sides  of  the  room  and  locate  objects  in 
the  same. 

Next  we  teach  the  semi-cardinal  points  and  add  them 
to  oar  paper  compass,     ("Figare  III.) 

The  language  necessary  in  locating  the  different  ob- 
jects and  tlie  placing  of  the  movable  things  as  dictated 
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bj  the  teacher  asaallj  follow  qnestioDs  beginning  with 
"  In  which  corner?"  "Near  which  aide?"  "  Where?"  etc., 


«■ 


III. 

A 


N.tV. 


Af£ 


.-^ 


\x 


> 


/  V 


S.W. 


^4 

5.5. 


\/ 


and  auch  comoiaiKls  aa  "  Put  jour  chair  iu  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  room,"  etc. 


in. 


The  tliird  step  is  the  most  important,  and  unless  very 
carefully  presented  will  j^ive  erroneous  ideiis  wliich  weeks 
and  moutlis  will  scarceh'  eradicate.  Upon  the  pupil's 
tliorough  uuderstandiiifj  of  the  ideas  cooveyed  by  the 
language  now  ^iven  depends  all  his  ability  for  locating 
places  in  the  future. 
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We  bring  tlie  compass  back  ioto  tbe  schoolroom  and 
wt  it  down  in  varions  partsof  the  room.  It  always  poiuts 
to  tb«  DortL,  yet  oach  lime  we  move  it  we  observa  the 
target  on  tbo  uorth  wnlj  movutt  to  right  or  loft  uccordinglj* 

We  place  it  od  Jobu's  dfisk,  then  oq  Marj'e,  tlieD  id  the 
opeu  doorway,  and  locate  persout^  aud  objects  from  each 
Btandpoiot. 

We  remoro  the  comfiiuut  niiil  tlitok  imlepoiidKntly.  The 
"  £roiQ  idea"  in  such  qav«tion»  a»  "What  itirtivtiou  is 
John  yVvni  the  table  ?  "  ofteu  coufaaee  pupils.  In  sucli 
oa»o8  we  hriDg  oat  onr  paper  compass  again  aod  lay  it  on 
the  iihjoctivt!  point,  Hhnwiog  that  the  directioDH  rntliate 
from  that  place. 

Many  qnestious  involving  thought  are  now  asked  by 
toRc-hcr  nml  pupil,  HUch  as  "  What  direclioD  is  James 
from  Emily?"  "Which  way  is  the  door  from  Harry's 
"  *'Wbo  situ  uearent  the  south  corner  of  the 
room  t "  etc. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  uut  to  get  the  answers 
of  tbeitc  questions  confused  with  those  id  tbe  foregoing 
atap. 

We  DOW  hang  our  paper  compamt  on  the  wall  and  teadb 
that  the  north  must  always  go  to  the  top,  the  right  side  is 
|jeast,etc. 

We  messare  the  room  mid,  dmwing  on  the  soale  of  ^ 
inch  to  the  foot,  each  child  draws  an  outline  of  the  same 
on  his  Klnta.  We  measure  again  and  ioc-nte  windows  and 
doorK  on  their  reMpectiveaideH.  Small  oblong  figures  may 
be  need  to  indicate  each  desk,  table,  et(.-.     iFignre  IV.) 


rv. 


When  this  diagram  can  be  reprotluced  br  the  pupils 

l^wbeo  Bway  from  the  schoul-room,  we  feel  a^Hured  that  the 

abions  uru  sufficiently  fixed  in   thuir  minds  to  justify 
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as  in  surToyiDg  the  balls  and  other  rooms  on  the  same 
floor. 

We  talk  about  the  directions  of  the  different  rooms  from 


ours  and  from  one  anothor.  We  draw  a  diagram  of  the 
same  similar  to  that  of  our  Rchootroom,  omittiug  the  fnr- 
niture,  etc. 

V. 

We  next  go  out  ou  the  Ciimpu»,  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  eajoj  such  a  luxury.      We  learn  the  names  of 
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the  differeul  Imililiiigt*  uud  tlio  Ktrutils  banloring  tho 
croHodji.  We  locate  each  finiu  the  position  we  occupy 
us  well  as  from  one  another. 

Id  dnwiQ);  the  plan  of  the  cjtmpuH  we  finil  that  some 
children  will  used  a  greut  ilual  u(  asaistMuce  at  first. 

Tfaiit  "  map,"  aH  they  are  prond  to  call  it,  neems  to  talk 
to  thBm.  Tiie  tlireciiona  indicated  on  it  tneati  the  direc- 
tion idea  to  them. 

If  ibis  ba  not  so,  w«  should  not  proceed  until  it  ia. 


VI. 

Almost  before  wo  are  a^vnro  of  it,  eager  eyes  peer  be- 
yond the  coutines  of  the  campus  aod  tLooghtful  liltle 
miuds  delight  us  with  deductionti  of  this  nature ;  "  The 
OoUegti  IB  north  of  hero  ;  "  "  John'a  homo  is  west  of  here. 
He  walks  vbuI  whou  he  goes  heme.  He  walks  oa«f  when 
he  comes  to  school." 

A  trip  to  the  important  places  in  the  city  makes  such 
more  than  a  name  to  the  pupil.  If  there  are  mills  or  fau- 
toriott  of  any  sort,  so  much  the  better.  This  oity  sells 
things  to  other  cities — here  we  get  our  tirst  insight  into 
commercial  enterprise. 

On  the  day  following  such  an  excursion  it  would  be  ao 
intelligent  risitor  indeed  who  could  comprehend  the 
teachur's  method  in  "  going  all  the  way  'round  Itobin 
Hood's  barn  "  in  order  to  clinch  some  aeceaaary  geograph- 
ical idea  brought  in  by  thia  trip. 

Our  Grst  lesson  in  civU  government  usually  ooroes  Id 
with  that  iniportaut  personage  of  every  city— the  mayor. 

A  good  map  of  the  city,  inolading  the  suburbs,  is  now 
indiHpent^nbte. 

lonnmerable  questions  suggest  themselves  and  due  at- 
tention is  given  them. 

Tli4>  teacher  using  mannal  methods  can  never  appreciate 
what  she  escapes  in  not  being  obliged  to  tarry  over  tbe 
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proQanciatioD  of  Ruch   nnnies  ns  thu  Scliaylkill   Rivi 
ConHlioliotikon  Straet,  the  Acailemy  of  XHtnral  Scieuce, 
etc. 


VII. 


^I V  KBk'^'m  I 


Moat  of  the  pii|iiU  have,  no  dotilit,  ti'av^lletl  longer  or 
shorter  distaucee  iu  ooruiog  to  suliool,  and  njiidilv  undor- 
stniul  tliftt  A  <n'/y  moans  a  great  many  1iouhc«  and  a.  groa^^ 
many  poopio,  vliilo  a  t.o\rik  moans  not  so  mnuy.  ^| 

Eoamerfttiiig  the  population  by  tlie  tbousauds  menus 
almost  Dotbing  to  theiu  yet,  so  we  omtt  tbat,  being  cou- 
tout  to  know  that  PliiladelpLia  (we  shall  say  for  conve- 
oieuce)  is  larger  tliau  ScriuitoD. 

We  talk  about  the  homes— rather  the  lowii»  in  wbieT 
onch  child  lives. 

How  little  Sntninr'a  heart  swells  with  pride  wtivn  be 
oasurus  us  that  bis  hornn  is  uorlliwoMt  uf  bure! 

The  teacher  sketohes  a  small  outline  ou  the  black booird 
with  crisa-crossing  Wuvts  for  streets  and  anils  it  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  better  oot  to  write  the  name  hk  it  tJikea  up 
too  much  spavu  and  maygivu  Iho  iiupn>ssiou  that  the  city 
exteuds  over  as  much  of  the  State  of  Peuusylvauia  as 
the  name  does  on  the  map. 

Sammy  imderstauds  what  this  diminutive  nieaiis,  and 
we  request  him  to  show  ns  which  way  his  home  is  froi 
the  same. 

Hf  points  iu  the  right  direction  and  the  teacher,  know- 
ing about  the  relative  distance  on  her  intended  map  of 
Pennsylvania,  places  a  heavy  dot  to  indicate  the  town  and     , 
calls  it  by  its  name.  ^H 

All  of  Lbe  pupiU'  homes  are  located  iu  the  same  way^^ 
Some  of  tliMcliildroii  will  not  pn.sse»sB  "bnropof  locitlity" 
e<|ual  to  Simimy's,  and  gentln  iKimiiasiou  ou  the  tesohor's 
part  must  stnnd  in  place  of  thoir  inability  to  comprehoud 
the  ourvos  aud  croHsings  of  niilroads  and  titro«t  cjtre. 

liegiuniog  with  Pbiladslphia,  we  number  each  city  and 


'1 
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lowii,  ami  on  niiotlier  kIhIo  nritc  the  ntimherK  with  the 
liuiarH  thwy  Jmlicutc.  Wo  mnv  uUnage  the  nnmburs — DOt 
the  iloLs — us  ofl^ii  as  we  wish,  beiog  careful  tlial  tho 
nanien  must  be  cbanged  enKli  tinio  sccoitliBgly.  For  in- 
Htauce,  No.  2  mny  indiciite  Hiirriuhui^  tiie  tint  time,  while 
wlieu  wc  eratM!  uuil  writ^.-  the  uuinbers  again  it  ma}*  lia 
Heading. 

When  sufHcient  time  has  been  Hpen'  on  this  we  draw 
»u  outline  of  IVnnHvlviLDia  around  it  and  teach  the  name 
State. 

A  good  pririted  lunp  is  duw  exhibitinl  and  the  pupila 
are  delighted  to  6ud  uot  oiil}'  thelt  homeB  but  buudreda 
of  other  plucea  on  it. 

We  loc-itte  from  live  to  t«D  of  tho  largest  cities  and  talk 
of  their  levliu^  iuduKtrieH. 

Tlie  uuderl}'iMg  (Jriuviples  uf  i^tepa  II  and  III  ahould 
be  eepeciall^  dwelt  upon  at  this  atuge.  There  is  nothing 
so  eciaentin)  in  primarjr  geography  na  a  thorongh  nnder- 
standiug  and  (rea  nsage  of  snch  facts  as  "Erie  is  iu  the 
DOrthweKteru  part  of  PenDsylvania.  It  is  northwettt  oE 
Philadelphia.  Roadiug  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Feunsyhaoia.     It  is  northwest  of  Pbitadelpbia,"  etc. 

Frequently  we  now  have  objeflt  lessons  on  such  sub- 
jecta  ae  "  wheat."  "coal,"  "aax,"  "the  oow,"  etc. 

We  tell  the  pupils  that  mon  arc  chosen  to  go  to  Har- 
riitburg,  the  capital,  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  Pean- 
Bjlvania.  They  meet  in  a  large  building  called  the  cap- 
itol. 

The  Qovoruor  of  the  Slate  ix  there,  too,  and  though  hie 
Tirtoee  be  many  or  few  we  do  not  fail  to  improiM  the 
children  with  the  dignity  of  his  high  pooitioo. 

Bufuru  we  complete  onr  laup  of  FennsyKania,  if  we 
bave  not  already  done  so,  we  take  a  walk  with  tho  claiw 
ib  order  to  see  a  creek  and  a  bill. 

We  cjiil  ntteutioD  to  the  rippling,  rtmning  water. 
There  ia  uo  ault  about  it  wheu  wo  tostv  it.     Tho  leaves 
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on  its  surface  oome  from  up  the  crOBk  aud  are  earned 
dowti  towards  the  mouth  of  it.  "  A  creek  is  a  small 
strenm  of  fresh  wnter"  is  perhaps  onr  first  rlofinitioD. 

The  top,  the  sides,  and  the  foot  of  the  bill,  as  well  aS' 
the  lowland,  receive  due  ftlteutioD.     Imagiuifttion,  aesietod 
by  good  pictures  saved  for  this  parpose,  "will  help  ns  tO' 
see,  vritb  onr  mind'fl  ojo,  immaQSc  rivont,  moiin tains,  and 
vallejs. 

vin. 

After  adding  a  few  rivers  and  raonutain  ranges  to  our 
map  of  Fmitisylvaiiia  ou  the  blackboard,  we  snn-oimd  it 
with  tlio  borduring  Btiiten. 

Wo  leam  thuir  niiinoH,  their  capital,  and  a  few  lending 
cities,  aud  proceed  to  the  next  step. 


IX. 

Since  the  space  on  our  blackboard  wunid  not  permit 
ns  to  surround  this  section  of  States  with  nn  ontlino  of 
the  United  Stntas,  we  erase  it  and  druwiug  a  very  small 
ontline  of  Pennsylvania,  surround  it  as  desired,  and  tell 
the  pupils  that  the  vast  expanse  is  oor  country.  It  is 
culled  the  United  States,  it  ha«  many  States,  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains  in  it. 

We  locate  a  few  rivers  aud  mountain  ranges,  and  about 
ten  of  tlie  largest  cities. 

A  good  printed  map  will  afford  resoureo  for  abuudaot 
iuformatioD.  Eagerly  the  pupils  find  the  names  of  the 
Btat«s  in  whicb  differuut  individuals  live  or  cooiefrom,  aa 
well  afi  the  city  or  lowu  in  the  same. 

"Wusliington,  the   Capital,"  "The  Prwai.lcnt,"  "The 
While  House"  "Our  Flag,'*  and  many  other  intorostingi 
subjects  are  dwelt  upon. 

We  trace  the  direction  we  would  travel  in  going  from 
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one  city  to  anolher.  and  measure  the  diBtAOCO  by  the 
boars  or  darx  it  wonld  taku  us  to  go  tliurc  ou  h  fiist  tratD. 

Id  oar  imiigiimtiou  wp  ec«  thu  sugar  aad  cottou  plouta- 
tious,  ami  eat  tropical  fruits  iu  tlie  tSouth. 

We  visit  tbe  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ]ea<1  mines  iu  the 
West  and  the  North,  and  handle  pieces  of  ore  from  each. 

Great  is  the  disappointment  of  Home  of  the  pupils  to 
learn  there  are  no  glutts  nor  brasa  mines. 


X. 

The  map  of  North  America  usually  pleases  every  child. 
We  notice  that  along  the  eastern  side  of  it  is  n  vast  body 
of  salt  water;  niiglity  ships  »ail  upou  it ;  moastroiis  and 
BJjiguiar  animals  livo  in  it;  gi-oat  rivors  poor  their  water 
into  it.  We  cull  it  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  arms  we 
coll  Hcas,  gulfs,  and  bays. 

North  of  onr  conntr)'  is  another  country.  It  is  Canada. 
It  has  DO  presidvnt  nor  king.  It  belongs  to  Englaud,  a 
rich  couutrj-  across  the  ocean,  of  which  we  shall  learn 
more  by  and  by. 

Kivers,  cities,  gulfs,  and  hays  we  leave  to  learn  at  some 
fntare  time,  thongh  we  are  very  careful  to  note  the  vege- 
table aud  animal  lite  as  well  as  tbe  chief  occupation  of 
Uio  people. 

We  tftlk  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  much  iu  tbe 
same  way,  and  uHe  utl  manner  of  comparison  in  regan]  to 
size,  distanc-e,  directiou,  aud  climate. 

ReTer»i»g  slereotypetl  forms  of  questions  increaBenlhe 
child's  ability  to  nnderKtiind  the  full  moaning  of  tbe  lan- 
gnagi!  ofMid.  The  usual  question.  "  What  ocean  is  west  of 
North  Ameri(!S?  "  is  simple  eoougli,  but  when  we  »ay  "  Of 
what  ocean  is  North  Americ;a  ujutt?"  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  how  few  will  say  "The  Pacific  Ocean."  unless 
JrilliMl  iu  this  way. 

Ws  are  in  no  liurry  to  leave  North  America,  for  there 
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are  luuuj  leesoiie  of  a  raoial  and  hjstorirni  oatnro  that  ve 
c»u  now  c'i>mpr«boud,  "The  ludiHua,"  "The  Eskimos," 
"  CbristopbeT  ColnmbuB,"  "  Tbe  rilRrims,"  Whj  our 
country  once  belonged  to  EuglRnd,"  and  otber  fiubjectfl 
corae  io  for  the  r  stiaru  of  interest,  and  Ooorgo  WasLing- 
toD  receiTeB  his  much  deserved  adululiou.  The  tencket 
tollB  HtoricH  of  ludiuu  aud  Efikiuio  life,  aud  the  children 
are  charmed  with  the  descriptions  of  the  heroes  in  their 
wigwams  or  snow  hiils. 

We  seem  to  hore  taken  prodigiou«  strides!  Wo  are 
ovidBntlv  wearing  our  "Bevou-Uiiiguc  boots."  We  hhal! 
keep  theui  ou  heuceforth,  as  we  have  still  luanj-  long 
joarue^s  to  take. 

XI. 

SoatI)  AiucricA  aud  the  other  grand  divisioua  with  their 
bordering  nceaiiit  are  learned.     There  are  many  ei>nutrte« 
in  each  grand  division,  but  we  tthall  learn  tliem  from  time 
-to  time  AS  tho  loeaous  call  thum  forth. 

XII. 

A  globe  will  now  show  tho  pupils  how  those  grand 
division!)  are  distril)nted  oTi>r  tht*  snrfnco  of  tho  enrth  as 
well  us  iuipresfi  them  with  its  Hha^HJ. 

Wo  locnto  our  Htato  ou  the  globe  aud  for  the  first  time 
the  pupils  begin  t«  realize  the  smallnoes  of  their  own 
environs  in  eomparieoo  with  the  oniverse. 

xm. 

The  color  DaiuoB  of  the  races  of  men  are  nisHtered  as 
are  also  tlie  naraeH  of  the  classes  of  men. 

Many  and  interesting  are  the  facts  now  reluted  in  con- 
nection with  the  people  into  whose  homes  wo  peer.  To- 
day we  apeud  Ihtee-quartvnt  of  an  hoar  in  Japan.     To- 
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morrow  we  cujo^v  tbe  liospitnlity  of  n  biiugnlow  ID  India 
or  RojourD  ill  Ceotrnl  Africa. 

Tbe  groat  iiuporttinoe  of  picttiras  btumng  npon  those 
josBons  cnDnot  bo  ovoruKtiinntot].  Tbia  in  likewtxo  true 
in  object  Il'Ssous,  wbere  tboy  me  used  to  Bupplement  snoh 
cbarts  as  Bacoroft  HroH.  «^'  Co,  furnish. 

Tea,  coffee,  spicR,  rnbber,  cork,  penrls,  and  procions 
stones  carry  nx  through  mntij  coiintrittn. 

Tbv  cla»i  has  uow  accomplittbed  all  wo  expected.  Next 
j'ear  th«^  will  take  up  a  text-book  HUcb  as  their  heariug 
brothers  and  sistf^rH  use. 

Slinald  the  teaclier  henc-ffntth  expect    no  stumbling 

bloukn  nhe  will  certainly  disregard  tlio  trae  fnnotioD  of 

her  positiou  and  forget  that  uveu  ^\w  uk  a  child  hiid  to 

be  helped  over  many  that  confronted   her  luuch  lu  the 

some  way,  or  elue  the  fall   ineaniDg  novor  dawuod  upou 

her  until  months  or  yeiint  had  paaKed. 

OAKOLINE  It.  SMITH, 
Jn»truct<fr  i'm  iSe  Penru^toanut  InMtuiitin, 
Ml.  Airy,  PhUmklpkin.  FenM^lvania. 


k   HIGHER   STANDARD  OF   PRIMARY   EDUCA- 
TION IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Whkn  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  was  opcnotl 
iu  lK(i>l,  tliu  ru^^hir  courao  of  Hbndy  was  fixed  at  Hve 
yearn,  with  u  special  additional  courao  of  two  yeara, 
granted  by  the  Doard  of  Directors  upou  the  recom- 
mendation nf  ih«  Sup«rititenilent.  When  Dr.  Noyt-a  took 
chaise  of  the  Kchool  iu  ISflfi  onti  uf  his  first  eflnrts  was 
toward  ao  extension  of  the  oourii«.  His  years  of  experi- 
eiioe  lis  a  teaclier  at  Pliiladel|>biit.  Baton  Rouge,  and 
Hartford  had  Hhown  him  that  iiTt%  or  even  seven,  yeaia 
tvaii  all  loo  abort  a  time  for  deaf  children  to  obtain  a  fair 
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mental  aoA  iudostrial  edncntton.     In  liis  Brst  iiuDiial  re- 
port Dr.  Nojes  rtfcominendeil  ami  atiked  fur  au  extBDmoii 
o(  tfae  course.    It  ftoB  not  (p-anted  at  once,  bat  continuodj 
efforte  in  that  direction  resulted,  n  few  years  Inter,  in  il 
chiiugo,  niakiDg   Lite  regnlnr  c!onr»e  Bix  yeAnt,  witli  two 
Toars  Additional  as  before.     Bnt  Dr.  Nojeii  did  not  re 
coDteut  vitb  tlii@  giiin,  and  uot  loug  nftur,  ou  his  rocom-l 
xaeudutioii,  the  board  fixed  tlie  rcgnlar  course  of  study  afej 
serdD  years,  with  a  special  additional  conrso  of  tbroai 
yeans,  graotcil  ouly  upuu  rccomuiuutlutiou  of  tbe  Saper- 
iutondcut.     Under  this  arrnu^eiueut  nil  capable  and  de- 
fierviDg  pQpils  biul  the  benefit  of  a  teu-year  course. 

When  Mr.  Tate  waa  phicoil  at  the  hnad  of  tlio  Bchool  inj 
lfi96,  thu  tou-ycBF  cdiinto  wius  id  forcu,     Liko  Dr.  NoyoB^I 
tbe  Dcw  Snpcrintemleul  has  beeu  an  earnest  advocate  of  j 
allowing  deaf  children  ample  time  for  obtaining  a  goodi| 
mental  am)  industrial  education.     lie  in  cHpecialiy  inter- 
e»tcd  in  upbuilding  the  imlnstrial  department,  and  tnaa- 
ual  training  fur  tbe  deitf  bn8  uo  warmur  friend  than  be. 
Ha  boH  maintained,  and  baa  proved  by  actanl  figures,  tbat 
considering  tbe  early  ago  at  wliicli  deaf  children  are  ad- 
mttied  to  school,  which  precludeii  their  joining  tbe  iiidos* 
trial  department  until  quite  tato  in  the  coutho,  their  ap- 
preoUoesbip  to  a  trade  is  all  too  abort  to  make  tbem 
skilled  workmen   when    they    graduate.     Mr.    Tate   also 
hoIdH  tho  view  that  tbe  large  State  schools  should  raise 
the  standard  of  mental  training,  to  the  end  that  they  mayi 
prepare  their  pupils  directly  (or  admission  to  GaDaudet 
College,  ability  Lq  pass  tbe  entrance  examinations  being 
a  retjuiaite  for  obtaining  a  diploma  from  the  State  school. 

Mr.  Tate  believed  that  a  still  furthur  extentiinu  of  the 
course  of  stndy  was  desirubio,  nud  lie  laid  before  tbe 
Board  ai^mientu  in  favor  of  such  extension.  Ho  wi 
ably  soufuided  in  this  step  by  Mr.  Dow.  Knporiutondoiit 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  who  held  the  Knme  vievfl, 
Ap|>endo<l  is  a  [lart  of  Mr.  Tnto's  argument  before  tb< 
Boajrd: 
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"  It  would  eeem  to  be  but  (lur  and  just  tbat  our  papite 
fihoulil  Iw  Jillowod  to  iiltend  school  Huffidtiully  long  to  en- 
able thciu  to  Duiur  the  I''r<mliniRii  (.MnsK  at  Oalluudct  Col- 
Itigo,  or  (ur  thoHt)  who  do  uot  wJsb  to  rtltend  college  to 
perfect  tbemBelves  iu  a  baudiornft.  As  it  is  iiuw  Ibej  axe 
scaroel;  able  to  enter  the  l^paratoiy  CIneH — the  one 
procotliog  ibo  FreHhman.  Oar  piipild,  at  the  end  of  five 
jeant,  bnve  hardly  reached  u  poiut  in  tbeit  knowledge 
of  language  at  which  hearing  children  start  tlieir  school 
coarse.  Besides  this,  h  pupil  who  has  followed  a  trade  here 
for  five  J^aarK,  has,  all  told,  had  only  ono  yi-arV  apprt^n- 
ticesbip.  Under  th«  prenont  rcguhitiou,  our  piipilx  Iihvq 
reached  a  point  in  their  course  io  school  and  iutluKtrial 
training  when  two  years  more  would  add  more  iu  the  way 
of  preparing  thetii  for  life  than  any  four  previous  years. 
It  may  be  said  that  comparatively  few  uf  theui  wcmld  wish 
to  enter  college.  I  grunt  this,  but  the  Hame  can  be  eaid 
of  speaking  ebildren.  Do  wo  douy  the  latter  the  high 
school  on  this  uecouat,  in  case  we  should  seek  to  ecjuip 
them  with  Kuch  knowledge  as  would  unable  them  to  got  on 
In  life  ?  Sptiuldug  ohildren  liave  four  y»arH  of  high 
sebool.  I  suggest  only  two  for  the  deaf.  Should  two 
years  be  granted  we  should  use  the  time  largely  (a  de- 
velop the  pupilfi'  liteniry,  niochnnicnl,  or  domestic  side,  as 
our  judgment  would  dictati;.  Some  of  the  best  Hohoola 
for  the  dosf  have  adopted  the  twelve-year  course.  The 
two  yearn  additional  should  be  grnuted  only  wbeu  the 
pupil  had  ma<le  a  good  reword  for  conduct  and  industry, 
and  bad  such  ability  as  would  justify  the  privilege." 

As  tlie  re<4nlt  of  this  proseotatiou  of  tbe  case,  the  IJoard, 
at  its  regular  meeting  in  November,  1900,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

Xtmtwtd,  Flnit.  Thai  the  }hipgriut«ii>teDU  of  ilia  Hehmib  fur  tb*  Dvaf 
Mtd  lb«  HUod,  i«Hi(i6i'ti«i)lf ,  be  r«<|K*<t«(l  U>  uiillitiii  for  mi1-<|>||oii  by  llila 
Bawd  a  coarw  of  Muilj  [ifoviiltnx  ■  cunimon-iioliao]  edniuuioii  for  nhil- 
dnti  Iu  lti<M«  T««{i«(.>tiv«  NpboDbi.  and  rminiring,  nn  tbe  iii-4>r)i^,  not  mora 
than  eigUt  ;«Mra  tor  iU  cuiuplvtiuo. 
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Serand.  Tkat  uo  ebIM  be  lUlaweil  more  than  («n  ye*rB  for  lis  oompl«- 
lioo.  «xee[)t  hj  spMiiiU  aet  of  th»  thianl,  uid  tb«t  (N-rtiSiiil*  of  coni|d*tioa 
b«  ipren  tbo<i«  compiling  tlie  ooumo  In  a4dilioD  Ut  Um  «MtiC«*t»  tif 
«1(»D(Uui't-  uid  c)ep"rtin«Dt  now  iiitird. 

Tbiiil.  lliKt  llic  tiDp«rlitlf>ii<l«a<«  oulliiM  a  hlftb-*ehool  Wtine  rMiHlc- 
iotl  not  mora  tbAD  foar  Tvnr*  f->r  iU  completion.  noA  no  cliild  t>«  n)Io*e<l 
mon  tfaui  flnt  jrwni  for  the  completion  uf  the  coane,  and  tliat  iin  child 
b«  kdmittad  to  tli*  bigh-nnbrnil  eoun*  tiiMpt  un  tha  TMiimnAniUtion  of 
tha  8i)p«riDl«nilrnl. 

PouTth.  Ttuittbow  eompUting  tb«  emtne  sbnil  b«  ki^^i  >  Tvgnlmi 
hif[h-it«boot  diploic  A. 


Untler  tlie  t«rmH  of  this  restilutton,  t}ie  miuiiutim  oonnui 
oF  sttidv  iu  tliB  Minnesota  Sobool  for  the  Deaf  ik  eight 
jeara,  while  the  maximum  is  thirtoeu.  Every  ileaf  cliiM 
in  the  Stnte  of  sound  mind  nnd  Uncljr  nml  suitable  uge 
CHU  claim  eight  yeant  of  iutitriiction.  Over  nnd  ubore 
thifi  nil  tiino  ^rantvd  is  a  privilege,  dtipeuding  upon  the 
merit  and  abitilr  of  tlio  pupil.  XUis  limitation  in  eatiroly 
jnst  nud  wise.  On  (lie  one  hand  tliero  are  pupils  whoae 
capnbilitiea  nro  so  rcfitriutefl  that  they  can  never  go  be- 
yond a  ctirtain  jiniut  in  edneatiuu,  and  time  granted  be- 
yond that  point  ia  practically  tlirowu  away,  and  further 
expeoso  to  tlm  State  is  unjnstifiablo.  On  the  other  hand, 
thero  are,  in  evtjry  school,  pnpils  of  snch  a  character  that 
their  iutia«uce  \i]>on  others  is  far  from  wholesome.  They 
may  not  commit  such  orert  ac^ta  as  to  justify  their  expol- 
eioD,  but  thoy  do  not  merit,  and  slionld  not  receive,  more 
than  the  minimum  course.  By  grautiuK  extuiuiou  of 
coarse  as  a  privilege,  a  strong  iudncemeut  is  held  out  to 
the  able,  ambitious,  and  de«orring  pupils  to  do  tbeir  beet, 
iu  order  to  obtain  the  privilege,  nud  the  utl'uct  upon  the 
moruli  of  the  school  will  he  excellent. 

It  is  not  uoccBsary  to  go  into  a  lengthy  argument  to 
show  that  a  thirteen-year  cuiirHO  for  duaf  children  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  of  the  f^tato.  Ht-aring  cliildron  are 
admitted  to  the  public  school  at  the  age  of  live  or  mix. 
They  pnftit  through  an  eight-gnulu  conrse,  which  lueauH. 
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(or  tbo  average,  eight  year*,  nnti,  for  mnoy.  more  than 
that  time.  Then  follows  a  high-Kchool  oourife  of  four 
jenrH,  making  nt  lensl  tMrotvo  jenrs. 

But  the  deaf  iiliild  iind  the  bearing  child  are  Dot  on  the 
aame  pinue  nrheu  thej  begin  their  school  life,  as  has 
often  be«ii  poiut«d  oat.  Tlir*  hearing  diiltl  entering 
Hchool  at  fire  or  aix  bus  a  coiuuiHud  of  Mpokeii  tauguiige 
which  it  takei^  Ihe  deaf  child  aeveral  ^ears  to  attaiu. 
Therefore,  the  firnt  _j-eHrs  of  the  deaf  ch)KV»  school  life 
mnKt  Ue  Hjient  iu  bringing  the  child  up  to  the  fuinie  point, 
lilt  rvgiitdti  laugutigv,  uheru  lb(<  boaring  child  HtaiidN  at 
the  outeet.  This  is  a  serious  handicap,  aud  due  allow- 
ance must  bo  tiiude  for  it  in  considering  length  of  course. 

Another  tbiug  tliat  must  be  taken  into  caiimderatiiin  ia 
Ihe  iliviitiou  of  time  in  Huhuuls  fur  the  deaf,  between  the 
sehoolruom  and  tbo  aliop.  Ah  a  uouMcquunee,  the  aver- 
age uciiool  diiv  of  deaf  childrt-ii  is  i«borter  than  tbut  of 
he«riDg  children. 

Fioftllj,  it  niuHt  be  rememltcred  that  tlie  ear  ia  tbe 
most  facile  mt'diuiu  of  communication  and  tnstmvtiou, 
aud  coD»ei,iiit'ntly  educating  tb*  deaf  is  a  slower  and  more 
laborious  proo«8B  than  oducaliog  tbo  bearing,  roqairing 
uiori;  linje. 

Hcbuule  for  the  deaf  are  doing  a  great  work,  au  alinoat 
lunrvellouB  work,  if  allowance  ia  made  for  all  limilatioua 
anil  liuudicapK.  Yet  wu  must  admit  that  tbe  average  of 
onr  pupils  ftitla  bulow  the  average  of  bearing  children  iu 
tbe  public  aubuold,  at  leai^t  ao  far  as  coniniaud  of  lauguugu 
ia  couoerued.  And  herein  lies  a  aufQcient  justificatioD 
for  extionnion  nf  time. 

In  tbe  preceding  paragraph  I  referred  to  nrerogo 
tioiuinou-Hvliool  roHults.  \Vlieu.  however,  we  coDBlder 
the  higher  education  nf  the  <leaf,  a  most  gratifjing  cod- 
ditiou  is  apparent.  Fignret*  will  show  this.  According 
Co  the  report  of  tbo  Uuit4id  States  Comuiissiouer  of  VAxk' 
cntiuu  for  lB!)ti~7,  the  proportion  of  atudentH  in  colleges, 
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higti  Krhoots,  mill  lu'iKlt'iniBK  wiut  1.2  iu  1,000  of  popaU- 
tivu.  TUu  eurollmeiit  of  ileaf  studente  at  Galluudet 
College  ia  100.  The  deaf  popnlAtton  of  tlie  United 
Statefl — manning  ttmsn  who  lire  rliiKRed  aa  "deaf  acd 
dumb,"  and  ai'e  proper  kuIijhcIk  fur  vducatiou  in  special 
sohoolK — was,  au<!ordiu(;  to  the  ceusua  of  1690,  a  little 
over  41,000.  Accurate  data  are  not  at  hand  regarding 
the  lati'st  centitia,  but  i\\CT^-  cnn  hardly  ha  more  than 
50,0(>0  deaf  persons  of  tliH  chiSH  abovw  Hpectiliud.  Thera* 
fore,  the  proportiou  of  deaf  college  studeota  is  1  in  500. 
It  ma^r  l>o  uoticod  that  the  proportion  in  the  caoe  of  the 
hearing,  1  .*2  iu  1,000,  iuchidnti  high  Hchoula  and  acadtimiea. 
If  thtitie  were  left  ont,  the  coiupariHou  would  be  far  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  deaf. 

[  beliove  that  this  fine  showiug  is  dao  to  the  oaurgy 
and  ahilitv  of  principals  and  teachers  n  the  deaf,  nud  to 
the  exeolleuce  of  methoda  employed. 

When  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  begun  iu  Ameriva, 
th«  course  of  Btud;  was  made  quite  short,  probably  for 
•t-'oDomical  roasoos,  for  it  is  difficult  to  coooetTe  that  any 
Due  really  believed  that  the  deaf  could  be  giTen  a  fair 
ediioatiou  iu  five  or  six  years.  The  original  course  at  the 
AcncHcan  Asrlnin,  now  the  Aucricau  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Ilarlforij,  was,  if  1  mistake  uut,  Htc  years.  As  school 
after  school  waH  establibliod  iu  thu  States,  the  mistaken 
l>olicy  of  a  abort  course  was  followed.  The  much  longer 
cooraes  which  prevail,  io  gcuural,  to-day,  are  the  result 
of  the  earnest  elTorta  of  superiiiteudeuls  and  principals, 
opposed  by  ]>uhlic  indiffereuce  or  sel^sli  ecooomical  con- 
side  rat  ions. 

At  the  preseut  day  the  wnxiiuuiu  course  of  study  iu  a 
inujorily  of  the  svhools  is  at  least  ten  years.  Several 
have  as  many  as  twelve  years,  while,  in  oue  instance  at 
least,  there  is  iiu  tisod  liiuil,  the  time  of  discharge  or 
graduattou  of  pupila  being  left  to  the  jndgmunt  of  ^e 
saperiuteudent. 
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TliiH  gunerul  nxt^usinij  of  Die  timu  alloltod  for  tlie 
Kcliuol  edaontioii  at  the  it(>nf— nu  «xtouitioii  ko  nfx'OJWnrr 
sad  su  mocb  desired — pUceH  an  obligation  Q|mu  thu 
uIioalR  ftrentor  iIihd  that  vbick  r«sl«d  apoo  tlieru  in  tlie 
days  of  atiort  c!onrH«>R.  It  dotiinnds  ii  proportiooiilly 
'Bigher  stumlard  of  work  iind  rosnits.  The  work  done 
Slid  the  r«ealt8  achieved  by  the  pioneerR  in  a  limited  time 
wer«  ficcll^ut.  It  in  not  onon^li  for  nfi  to  do  as  well  io 
a  louder  time.  Wo  mnst  do  better,  und  nmcb  hotter. 
.  TiiQ  lo^uul  aim  of  aU  the  Urge  public  Bciiooitt  for  tbe 
deaf  shoalil  be  1»  linve  a  t;our»o  of  at  luast  twelve  years, 
ftad  to  «tttahl)Hh  a  hif;b-8<!boo)  department,  with  (he  two- 
(olil  object  cif  1 1  >  propnratioo  direct  for  (lallandet  Collogo, 
Bud  (2)  giviuK  Ibe  mlvaoLagtm  of  a  partial  liigbur  eoursa 
to  matiy  pupiU  who  po8&es«i  merit  nuti  amliititiu.  but  Imrdly 
tilt)  Aiiility  to  take  a  full  college  cotir»o  profitably.  There 
are  pupils  in  almoHt  every  lat^p  echuni  for  the  deaf  who 
cuQUot  be  properly  prupartd  for  co1!l-h«  in  ten  yeara.  Yet 
they  are  of  aiiob  a  chamct«i-  tbat  further  inatnictinu  will 
beuefit  them  greatly,  eepeeially  if  greater  ittteutiou  were 
given  (o  Kuglisb  hrHiioheA.  Their  tenrhcm  would  hardly 
recommuiid  tliem  tn  altvuipt  Ihecollegu  uouno,  but  a  higb- 
scliou)  cmirse  uftwu  yeiitxurHo  would  prepare  iheuiniucb 
better  for  their  places  in  society.  Who  has  not  metgradu- 
atea  of  nor  Rcbnols  in  tht*  dayN  of  nhnrt  conniev,  who  re- 
grel  tbat  tbuv  bad  u»(  tbo  beuetil  of  the  louj^er  coamea? 
Tfaey  are  keenly  aliTe  to  the  many  diaadvaotagea  under 
wliicli  they  labor  by  reaaoii  of  a  limited  education. 

1  believe  tbat  the  larger  State  scbools  Hliould  all  liave 
ia  view  tbe  object  uf  udvaneiug  their  Htaudard  nutil  tbey 
cau  prepare  capabltf  pupils  to  stand  successfully  the  en- 
tranee  exiuniuatiniiK  tn  lite  Freshman  Cliuut  of  Gallaudet 
College.  As  eonditious  aru  now,  jiapilK  are  hardly  pre- 
pamd  for  the  preparatory  olasti,  called  tlie  lutroduelory 
Ulasa,  of  the  ColleRe.  Thf  Fxcully  of  the  Colloge  could, 
by  refereueu  |u    tbe  exuiuiualluu    papera    received  every 
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year  from  tlie  various  schools,  coatribute  testimony  per- 
tiDBut  to  tliis  point.  The  disproportioD  between  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  take  the  college  entrance  examinations 
every  year  and  the  number  who  pass  creditably  without 
conditioDS  is  greater  than  it  should  be,  and  also  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  who  begin  the  college 
course  and  those  who  complete  it  and  receive  degrees. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  reason  for  such  existing  condi- 
tions is  the  lack  of  thorough  rudimentary  instruction  in 
the  State  schools  whence  the  candidates  for  college  come. 

I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  conrse 
of  study  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  will  cover  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  years,  when  every  large  school  will 
have  a  high-school  course,  and  when  the  Introductory 
Class  at  Gallaudet  College  may  be  discontinued.  It  ia 
true  that  the  small  schools,  ou  account  of  lack  of  facilities 
and  difhcnlty  of  grading,  might  be  unable  to  give  sach 
advanced  preparation  as  that  for  the  Freshman  Class.  For 
the  papils  of  these  schools  a  high-school  course  in  Kendall 
School  might  be  open,  as  it  is,  to  some  extent,  at  present. 

The  authorities  of  Gallaudet  College  have  been  making 
earnest  endeavors  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  institution 
daring  the  past  years.  Their  success  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  their  efforts,  for  the  reason  that  insuffi- 
cient rudimentary  preparation  handicaps  the  student 
through  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  college  course. 
A  higher  standard  and  more  thorough  preparation  in  the 
State  schools  will  contribute  to  bring  about  a  higher  stand- 
ard  and  even  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  College  than 
have  been  achieved  in  the  past. 

JAMES  L.  SUITH, 
InHruct&r  in  the  Minnesota  School,  FaribauU,  Minnttola. 
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be  defttb  of  Mies  Carolino  0.  Sweet,  irliicli  oc-curreJ 
3Iq;)-  3,  1!)U1,  tlio  profuesiuii  of  iniitriiction  of  the  deaf  loBt 
oue  of  ite  most  shiuing  Iif<tit8.  In  ScpUjiuher,  lHti9,  hIio 
joioed  the  teAchiug  stuff  of  the  AuieriuAQ  Sc-lmol  fur  tlio 
Dnaf  Aoi)  coiitinnnd  her  work  Uiere  until  tlio  suoioier  of 
1K98,  nrbcD  fniling  htmltli  compulled  faer  tn  rest  rrom  it. 
Ill  the  liopo  that  bi-alth  lui^ht  he  recovcrwl,  hUv  hook  luave 
of  fibseoce  for  a  jeor.  It  was  a  vaiu  ho|)»!.  Tlie  prc>gros8 
of  the  disease  could  not  be  Htayed.  The  niooths  that  fol- 
owod  n-erc  tilled  with  great  Hiifferiag,  borne  with  rniuark* 

i]o  pstiuuct:  uud  cuiintgti,  uotil  her  rvluuKn  came. 

Miss  Sweet  wft8  a  rarely  successful  teat-her.  She  was 
a  woman  of  strong  persoonlity,  liue  meotal  endowiueut, 
refined,  caltiired,  iDgoi]iini.s,  reHonm^ful.  Full  of  love  and 
Hynipatby  fur  her  pupils,  she  iuttpirud  thuni  to  do  their 
best.  She  ruled  by  love,  and  her  soboolroom  was  a  liappj 
place,  full  of  sunslitue.  Work  there  was  a  pleasnre,  iiot 
drudgery.  Her  intluunre  waM  not  oontined  to  (he  school- 
room. Her  latch-slriug  waa  out  for  the  girlti.  They  were 
often  in  her  room,  and  slie  was  their  valued  friend  and 
counsellor.  She  hati  Ijeen  taken  away,  bnt  her  infloeuce 
wilt  live  in  the  school  for  many  a  year. 

Tbrou({b  her  books,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  deaf, 

\nH  Sweet  was  very  widely  known  in  tbo  profession,  for 
ihey  have  been  used  iu  itiore  tlmii  t<ixly  of  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  Uuitmt  Stateii  and  iu  dome  of  the  Kcbools 
iu  every  other  country  where  the  Guglish  Isugnage  in 
spoken. 

What  Migs  Sweet  was  in  her  personality  and  to  others 
than  her  pupilH,  let  the  foUowiiiK  trihatGH  from  bor  pastor 
and  a  friend  bear  witness.  At  the  Cotnmnnion  ser\-it.-6  at 
the  Sontb  Church,  Hartford,  Sunday  morniu^,  31ay  5,  the 
B«T.  Dr.  £.  P.  Parker  preaulied  from  the  text,  "  This  is 
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the  victory   UihI  ovprcometh   Hib  worM,  even  our  fsitb, 
aod  clo8«il  Ilia  tliacotirse  with  thustj  worcla : 

"  Lust  Sandaj-  nfteruoon  I  sat  by  tlif  bedside  of 
woman  wboRp  (iinirnl  I  nm  to  nttoud  thiR  aftfrnnoii.  Her 
name,  Caroliue  Sweft,  is  writlHii  nii  Diir  clinrch  revonlit, 
on  laauy  of  our  hearts,  mid  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Many 
of  yon  will  recall  her  bright,  [uiuiuou»;,  beautiful  face,  ntid 
her  luoHt  gntciouR  presence,  for  she  wah  n  devot^^d  nw 
dearly-tuveil  member  uf  tbiK  rbiirob.  After  a  lou)j;  illtitii 
she  hod  grown  so  thin  aud  wau  Hint 

"  She  uigbt  b«v«  Hmu  tud  flouited  vb«ti  I  b*w  ti«r ! 

"  She  wAfl  so  wftak  that  the  loveliutiRfl  of  i)atur«,  clotbin: 
itself  afresh  iu  grceu  ganueuts,  could  oo  louder  please  hor 
aeDBe.     The  beiiuty  of  her  uuturnl  life  was  faded  am 
vosted,  except  that  when  we  spoke,  her  eyes  were 

"  BnfoDil  mi;  kouwlog  of  them,  )>eBiiiifnl, 
S«yoaA  «ll  koawln^t  of  Ui^iu.  nonderfal. 
VvkuUful  in  lb«  light  v(  liotiatM. 

"  But  it  waa  not  defeat ;  it  was  victory  that  I  aaw  in  h 

Her  feet  touched  aod  felt  the    liock !     ITiidemeath  b 

were  tlie  ererlaating  amis,  lifting  her  lifu  up  out  of  ^oo 

Id  glory.     She  bad  known  gruut  trials  aud  sorrows  in  the 

course  of  her  life.     8he  bad  been  very  brave  and  patient. 

She  bad  l>een  very  fnithfut  in  the  tbiiigKComuittc-d  to  b 

charge.     Bho  liad  buoii  a  very  lovely  Christian  wouinu, 

very  sunuy  and  ubeory  compauiou  and  friend.     Hers  was 

n  beauty  thatendures-^a  spiritunl  beauty.    She  waaall  the 

while  overcoming  the  workl,  nneonqnt-mble  in  lier  faith 

aud  hope.    She  has  overcame  ttie  world.  She  has  entered 

into  rest.     8be  bos  won  the  wreath  and  crown.     We  n 

poorer  here  tlint  she  has  gone.    A  light  biiK  gone  nut  fro 

this  Htiuelaary  with  her. 

■'  QaaH  nifibl.  lru**Ut*r.  han! 
Oood  Biurrvw,  Bistw.  tlitrw!" 

A  fiiend  writes  of  her  iu  u  Woodstock,  Vermont,  pape 

"To  thoao  who  knew  her,  the  earthly  life,  which  en 
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when  Miss  Carolina  Swoet  l«rt  lior  frioiitls  a  fow-  dayH  ngo, 
liud  reT43«]e(],  io  a  K'lnarknblo  mnnticr,  llio  full  iiionuiag 
of  the  words  '  sweetBesa  nnil  light,'  na  applied  to  Immaii 
c)mraot«r.  Though  more  than  uti<to  her  early  ex)>«rionco 
ti«d  boon  such  as  would  teach  hoi*  what  th»  fcoHugs  of 
Ruth  muHt  havo  hocn 

"  Wlii-n  lick  Tor  lioma 
She  sUkkI  id  tears  uni<l  tli'V  nlicii  com, 

her  parsoDal  grieb  KeHmed  only  to  r«nd«r  her  Dative 
sweetueaa  ail  the  more  attractive,  aud  the  light  which 
sbouo  through  her  »otil  all  tho  moro  liirtiiuous. 

"  Id  thoan  shadows  she  ha^l  walked  with  God.  and  whnii 
she  came  forth  it  wa«  with  a  ateadfaat  purpose  lo  do  life'a 
work  with  a  brave  aud  ah»erfnl  heart.  In  that  work  she 
never  faltered.  Her  eyy  had  the  st^tadiuess  of  coiisciyus 
strength,  and  hor  faoo  tho  radianci?  of  inward  inspiration. 

"  Tho  coDtral  clement  of  her  oharin  of  cimraoter  was, 
OB  faer  part,  a  total  auconscioDflness  of  ita  6xisteDC«. 
ffiie  knew  do  more  of  it  than  tb&  roae  knows  of  ite 
friigranoe,  Thia  charm,  which  is  wboUj  andefinablo, 
childreu  knew  bow  to  liud  as  be«a  know  where  honey  ift, 
Tii&y  Hocked  to  her  aud  took  her  for  their  own,  aud  iio 
one  of  tbetu  who  sought  her  ever  knew  a  momout  of  Hor- 
row  bccaaso  of  hor.  In  her  life-work  of  dovotioD  to-tbo 
uufortuuate  she  proved  niottt  fully  that  n\ie  '  cauie  iuto 
thin  world  uol  to  be  tniiUHtered  unto,  but  to  niini^ter,' and 
the  last  vision  of  aaythiug  bolougtug  to  this  oitrth  that 
will  linger  in  the  metuoriKs  of  (hose  scorea  uf  children  to 
whom  ahtt  gave  so  uaoy  years  of  teuder  care  and  snperla- 
live  leaching,  will  be  the  beatHliction  of  her  face  and  the 
life-giving  power  of  her  love. 

"  But  il  was  uot  childhood  alone  that  felt  the  influence 
of  her  rare  personality.  I'n  matnrity  of  yean  nnd  to 
well-ripened  age  she  gave  nlikn  lo  drink  of  thoHu  watura 
which  only  thu  choicest  spihtH  know  where  lo  tlD<l.  Asa 
friend,  in  stead faatuesa,  lu  fidelity,  in  loyalty,  in  never- 
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failing  holpfnlnoHA,  she  was  nil  tlio  hnnian  lieart  could 
cravtj.  To  bcr  wbo  shared  tlmt  (neocleliip.  aud  know  it 
iu  ltd  ricbuessaud  fulludsa,  bcucefortb  this  world  must  be 
rolntivolj  &  wildorDess. 

"  To  those  to  whom  she  inini^terud  in  so  mnav  wajs 
ahe  seemed  like  one 

"  WlitMc  <)vellliiK  t*  lli«  light  <>f  •dtling  nuiui. 
ftod  ID  the  glow  of  tlint  light,  yunng  nud  old,  Icniued  au<l 
anlenrued,  found  a  rtnit  which  ^».\vi  thout  pwaco.  Her 
spintual  risiou — though  utiver  oTerlooking  the  waotn  at 
the  lowly— wns  of  a  high  and  wide  riitigp,  aud  who«var 
took  vriog  with  Iter,  in  \\v.t  higheHt  tlighi'«  of  thought,  soou 
fonnd  thai  her  iiative  home  was  io  the  ii|)[)«r  uir. 

*'  lu  goiag  iiwHy  she  has  left  behiud  hern  trail  of  light 
which  will  be  a  guide  to  all  who  knew  her  id  thoir  rlTorts 
to  gnin  n  higher  Hpirituiil  lift^." 

MisH  S^teet'K  fuuural  wa8  hutd  on  Suiidaj*  afteruoou, 

May  5.     The  sorvioea  were  couducted  l>r  her  pastor,  Dr. 

K.  P.  Parker,  assisted  lij  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Hicks,  pastor  of 

the  chnroh  iu  Woodstock,  Vermont,  of  which  HitiK  Sweet 

was  formerly  a  member.     The  burial  waa  at  Woodstock, 

Verm  out. 

JOll  WtlXIAUR, 

PriiiolftU  «/ Ih  American  ikhooi,  Hart/urH,  l%martti«uL 


THE   FOKMATION    OF    A   SPKECH    SENTIMENT 
TN  A  COMBINED-S^'STEM  SCHOOL. 

Bk  a  "ai>oPc)i  seutiment"  J  mean  a  sentiment  tbbt 
eball  load  the  pupils  to  lenru  nud  iibo  spdecb,  itotl — shall 
I  Say  it? — lead  the  otticers  aUo  to  uttu  it.  AVc  all  agree 
that  the  pnrpo9o  of  oml  iiislractioD  is  to  give  the  pupila 
as  nearly  att  [vossihie  n  normal  meanei  of  oominuuicatiou 
with  his  ussotMutos — to  givo  him  Ihu  ability  to  nxpn'ss  bis 
tbouf^bts  by  speech  and  to  uuderstaud  the  spoken  ideas 
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of  olbon.  Tilt'  ii(,-»(  pupil  m  in  school  piejiuriDg  liimself 
lor  life  iu  u  wurlil  of  litniriug  hdiI  Np4.>nking  peoplo.  Manj 
of  tfaeae  people  \iii\c  novur  seea  a  deaf  [Mmuti.  More 
IcQow  nothing  of  the  menns  of  coinniiiiiicalioo  employed 
h;r  the  duaf  nlniie.  11ie.v  express  their  ideas  bjr  luetuis  of 
certain  maoipulatianH  of  wfant  we  call  the  tocaI  oiguns, 
awl  UQttentaud  the  meatilug  of  the  KOunds  producttd  b; 
theae  mauipuUtious  in  others.  The  deaf  luau  who  ix 
obliged  to  rt»l^'  ou  eonie  other  means  of  commuuicaliou  is 
aodarjoatso  much  greater  hnndicnp  than  tf  by  speech 
and  npHech-reading  lie  wer«  able  to  converHe  with  his 
t«llon-K.  Id  ko  ixT  an  we  give  him  either  Kiwecli  or  the 
ability  to  read  apeeeb  have  we  redueed  that  huDdicap, 
providing  his  oltior  attainments  ronmio  the  samt).  The 
work,  then,  of  the  oral  tuat?hur  in  not  only  to  giro  tlie 
pnpilii  niidor  his  care  a  k.uuwi(;dgL<  of  Ibu  different  Btndies 
of  the  carricnlam,  not  only  to  lead  biiQ  as  be  threadx  the 
auLCy  paths  of  arilhiaotic,  gnograpfay,  griinimar,  ati<l  his- 
tory, and  to  goide  his  trembling  feet  thruiigh  the  misty 
labyrinth  of  the  Engliith  laognaf^,  bnt  alao  In  gire  him, 
by  artiScial  means,  a  apeecb  as  nearly  as  possible  eqaiva* 
luut  of  that  gained  by  the  bearing  «bild,  and  so  to  de- 
velop bta  obserTAtiou,  perception,  and  jadgment  that  the 
meaning  of  the  rarious  movements  of  the  vocal  organs  of 
nthora  may  bo  readdy  determined. 

Far  Iw  it  from  niu  to  claim  that  sacb  a  kuowlodgo  is  as 
«aay  to  impart  or  to  gain  as  the  ability  to  commuuicate 
by  other  means,  ur  that  all  uur  pupib  can  attain  the  aane 
aacoeas.  There  are  natnml  giftn  that  render  poooible  the 
bigbost  success  in  sfwcxTh  and  spoeoh-ruuling,  joat  as  there 
are  nataral  gifts  that  render  possible  the  highest  sucoese 
in  laugaage  or  arithmetic.  Tbene,  if  dcnie^l,  we  rtuioot 
anpply.  Bot  we  can  giTe  the  bfst  possitilu  training  to  the 
gifta  they  have.  To  do  thia  we  muat  have  the  hearty  c<»- 
operation  of  the  papil  aa  well  as  of  all  speakii^  people 
about  the  aoboul.  If  we  can  get  unr  pupila  to  co-operate 
with  oa^  the  battle  is  half  won. 
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"  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  is  an  old 
bat  it  contiiina  n  world  of  meaning.      Pnoplv  cuu  uhouUj 
ucoomplish  what  llior  wilt   TCrj  much  to  do,  anil  (leaf 
pupilft  are  do  eioeptiou.     If  w<»  can   lead  them  to  wif 
Terr  mnch  and  coiitinnouslv  to  learti  speech,  niul  give  tht 
coDliDual    opporitiDity,  onr   siiticwHii  id  stmarod.     Wfac 
aiicR  wo  briug  thorn  to  reuliKO  the  importance  of  npeet 
iu  rclatioij  to  their  Future  siicceati  and  happioeHH,  we  ahi 
be  Bnrprise<1  JLt  the  high  average  ancceaA  attained. 

Onr  comhitieil-K^THtem  Hrhools  can  fnruiMh  as  perfect 
iirticulatom  aud  Hp-rL-aders  iin  tho  pure  oral  mcLooIs,  but 
the  average  is  not  hu  high.  Tho  reason  is  uot  far  to  Heek., 
)d  tha  pure  oral  school,  speech  and  speech-reading 
tlie  itine  q>ta  non.  They  nro  tlie  method  of  commiinicatii 
between  teacher  and  ptipil,  and  between  pupil  and  pupil 
In  Kchool,  on  the  plarground,  lu  the  shop,  wherever  h4 
^oeK,  he  meets  speech,  speech,  apeech.  He  is  siirrouuded 
by  nu  atmosphere  of  speech.  The  rpsnit  is  that  he  desiros 
very  much  to  imderMtaud  and  to  exjireiut  hiniHelf  and  puts 
forth  hia  beat  efforta  continuatW.  These  conditions  w^|fl 
cannot  have  fullr  in  a  combiuHd-syslam  school.  Ora^^ 
pui>iifl  naeociate  with  pupils  who  cannot  talk,  and  even 
tenchors,  addrossiug  both  ulaases  of  pnpila,  muat  adapt 
the  mnans  of  commitnicatinn  to  the  needs  of  both  ;  so  Ibi 
anch  a  perfect  Hpeach  aeutimeut  is  impossible  in  a  cot 
bioed-svsteai  school.  Yet  T  think  it  a  practical  qnetitioi 
What  cno  we  do  to  create  sach  a  aeutimsDl  iu  our  pupila 
and  thns  secnre  a  similar  co-operation  from  them  ? 

I  have  already  hinted  that  we  most  impress  upon  them 
that  this  ia  a  world  of  speaking  people ;  that  speaking 
people  nro  the  rule  and  deaf  people  the  ext-epttou ;  that 
the  ability  tocouverHo  increases  their  happiness  anderojL. 
their  earning  capacity  in  a  world  of  work,  eapeoiallj 
times  when  ompioymeut  iH  difficult  to  obtain.     Ouede 
mau,  a  lip-reader,  estimate?^  that  it  adds  at  luoHt  twoni 
five  per  cent,  to  a  deaf  niau'e  value  to  hia  employer.     Pol 
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ftibly  it  aJcls  more  tlitin  that  to  hi»  iucoiue  iu  dull  timoH. 
Fur  of  two  workmen  of  eqnal  nbilitj  bdcI  faiclifnlneits,  rq 
employer  will  aalnrully  chooAo  tlie  one  to  whom  he  can 
isDKt  easih-  \v\\  wimt  Im  wiMties  done.  How  oftt*n,  wlieii 
w«  bnve  betiu  ituvkiuf;  omployuiuut  for  a  (l«af  boy  or  girl, 
have  we  lipard  such  ex|)r««8ioD8  as  ttiia :  "  Oh,  there  is 
plenty  of  lieBring  help,  I  could  not  positibly  have  the  pa- 
tience to  vrrih'  erer\'thing."  But  if  we  could  Hnythnthe 
or  ahu  wiLK  a  |'(>o(1  lip-remler,  tim  aftpeut  of  the  caao  wiui 
altered  at  onoe. 

We  ahoiitd  nUo  impress  npon  tlirni  that  they  nro  not 
always  going  to  be  nKnaciiiteil  witli  the  deaf  utt  tbey  are 
here  in  achool,  but  that,  when  school  life  is  over,  they 
will  Dioetalmul  gfteeu  hundred  hoariug  people  to  one  deaf 
person.  By  speech  and  speech -reading  thoy  will  he  bet- 
ter flunbled  tn  enjoy  their  awutcintion  with  theHe  bearing 
people. 

I  think  it  hardly  ncoeagary  to  tMiy  that  tlio  teMber's 
BOggeBtione  and  cowtuands  eboald  be  givou  by  speech, 
and  u  »ooD  as  possible  every  reqaost  from  paptl  to 
teacher  sitonid  be  so  made.  There  is  no  eiisior  time  to 
leacb  an  expression  to  a  child  than  when  h«  wuuta  to  use 
it. 

We  can  also  oncouragc  thi?  papils  to  talk  to  us  and  to 
other*.  To  the  littltiuue,  we  can  teach  som^  kindly  senti- 
ment to  apenk  to  those  who  care  For  it  outnidf.  Il  will 
not  only  pleane  the  child  and  give  htm  a  belter  nse  of  his 
vocal  oi^aoK  and  htilp  di'Vflop  in  him  n  kindly  sentiment 
lortbosi:  whocarbfor  him,  bnt,  it  be  aays  il  wull,  pleaau  tbe 
one  to  whom  it  is  said,  nud  possibly  aid  In  secnriug  her 
Rooperatinii  in  mltirating  tltia  spoei-h  sentiment  by  her- 
self using  mure  spuvcli.  What  ofticer,  if  a  little  one  says 
sweetly  "  I  love  you,"  or  *'  I  am  your  girl,"  can  help  throw* 
ing  ber  orma  about  the  child  and  saying  **  I  love  you,  too." 
This  little  beginning,  if  wisely  directed  by  us,  may  lead 
bu  a  cuutiuual  une  of  apeech  to  tbeoral  pupils.     Weueed 
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tliiH  sort  of  co-operation  from  everj  hesring  person,  for 
the  most  importaut  thing  we  cnn  farnisb  the  child  is 
prai-tice,  constant,  nnremitting  practice. 

We  cuu  also  encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  to  each  other 
and  have  them  do  it  sometimes  in  the  schoolroom.  We 
can  arrange  little  exercises  in  which  thej  talk  to  each 
other  or  one  pupil  talks  to  the  class. 

But  it  is  in  the  nncouscions  influence  of  example  that 
we  should  be  most  poteut  aud  that  we  are  often  weakest. 
Our  work  is  to  be  compared  along  other  lines  with  the 
rttsultM  obtained  elsewhere.  The  highest  enthusiasm  of 
the  teaoher  goes  into  work  on  the  subject-matter,  not 
nt'gluctiug  ttpeech,  yet  making  it,  even  in  the  schoolroom, 
oftt>u  of  Hocundarv  importance.  Then  we  come  from  our 
KcUoolruoniH  tlrod  aud  in  a  hurry,  and  there  is  a  general 
lt>ttiiig  down  of  tho  nervous  tension  under  which  we  have 
boKii  hiboriiig  alt  tho  session.  We  have  occasion  to  saj 
Hoint'thing  to  a  pupil,  and  we  say  it  in  the  quickest  and 
t'HMii'Ht  way  possible.  Wo  excuse  ourselves,  if  we  think 
of  it  at  all,  by  Maying  *  Why  should  we  not  use  any  method 
of  i-oniiiiuiiit'iitioii  I  lie  {uipil  understands  ?  Why,  indeed? 
Simply  beeiuiMi',  aw  tcncliein,  we  are  leaching  as  potently 
out  i>r  the  Hi'lioolrooiii  us  iu  it.  If  our  pupils  see  us  in 
pnii'liee  cxttll  Hpoech  us  tlie  method  of  communication 
tlioy  inity  eiitt'li  tlit>  etuitagiou.  iJut  if  we  act  out  of  the 
selKiolrooiu  as  if  upeet'li  weie  a  sort  of  side-show,  no  mat- 
ter what  llieories  we  may  preach,  they  will  follow  our 
outside  praetire  ratltor  tlian  our  preaeliirjg,  and  place 
N]>ee('li  on  tlie  shelf  with  the  rest  of  the  schoolroom 
diudgiuy  with  aiilliiuetie,  geography,  history,  and  gram- 
mar to  be  taken  otV  only  when  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  selioolniom. 

Ittisides,  it  is  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  sliop,  in  tho  domestif  department,  that  we 
have  occasion  to  use  a  thousand  aud  one  expressions  of 
colloquial  English,  for  which  no  occasion  is  apt  to  arise 
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Ri  lilt*  schoolroom,  unci  wliieli  Ibo  teftclier,  wUli  all  ber 
care  to  present  sucb  oxprossioiifii,  will  overtook.  Yet 
these  HFo  tbo  ezpreeeiotis  the  pupil  will  need  to  niw  motit 
whoD  liiti  school  life  \r  over.  His  Hticc^^sB  an  a  Bpeeeh- 
reader  vrill  dejieuil  inore  upon  hia  knowledge  of  eoUo(]Dia1 
EiiKliah  tbftu  upou  lh«  uuiouut  of  geograpby,  history, 
aritbmoHc,  or  grammar  he  may  bavo  mnstered,  or  eTen 
bin  kn<iu'l(>()Ke  of  iiiul  ability  to  iindBrHland  and  d^ 
the  langtiago  of  Iit«ratur«.  If  our  pupilu  are  iiuacqtiiLiiitod 
with  the  ootumon  exprosuions  of  evory-dny  Eoglisb,  if 
bbey  do  Dot  evince  a  <icsire  to  mnstor  the  Kiiglish  lan- 
guage as  it  is  BpokcD,  is  it  not  partly  because  of  our 
Bbortcomiugs? 

Perhaps  if  the  headb  of  the  various  dopartmonte  of  tli6 
Institation  saw  uh  as  teachers  moro  conaiatcntly  oral, 
they  too  would  utw  more;  speech,  or  iil  leattt  uoro  Eug- 
li«h,  AQd  the  pupil  would  be  the  gaiuer,  Dot  ooly  id  his 
Hpeecli  ami  jviautice  in  8pe«ch--rejutiiig,  hut  also  in  the 
langangc  ac()uin;d  and  in  tbo  vutbuitiaMni  with  wbioh  he 
would  Bcok  to  acquire  rtpeecb  aud  laogiiage. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  pupils  will  not  DDderNtuud  if 
we  do  talk  to  them.  Well,  what  if  tboy  will  not?  When 
will  thciy  undiiFittaud  iinluMt  Hpeocli  ia  met  ?  How  do  our 
povani  grow  except  hy  use?  "Learu  to  do  by  doing," 
ia  the  motto  of  the  mmlern  ednc-ational  world,  at  tftast  in 
theory.  Do  wv  want  th»  i5yt>  to  h«  t|uiok  and  accurate? 
Do  we  want  it  so  trained  that  it  shall  iuxtnntly  recognise 
each  rapidly  changing  vocal  position?  Then  wi^  luimt 
train  the  eye  to  see.  Do  we  want  the  seusf  of  touch  to 
be  acute  and  aeunitire?  It  can  be  bronght  abunt  only 
by  training  the  sense  of  touch.  Do  wo  want  the  jadg< 
Blent  of  the  chihl  so  trained  that  be  can  correctly  inter- 
pret the  rapid  niovcmPUtK  of  the  organs  of  speech  ?  It 
CAD  be  douo  only  by  fttmishing  an  opportunity  for  a  con- 
tiunal  exerdne  of  the  judgment  along  these  line*.  In 
pnler  to  attiun  the  higheal  sncoaea  in  Bp»ech-T«adlug,  the 
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pnpil  must  kuow  the  positions  ftgsiimod  by  the 
nigAUH  in  thu  prodtictiou  uf  tli',*  words  of  spuecli  aut 
mutiml  rulutioQs  uud  appuuraucti.  His  knowledge  of  laa- 
(;uH^e  must  be  ooaipreb endive.  Hin  eye  mnitt  W  tmiu 
to  seu  qiiJLiklv  am]  nctiurnt'rij  Wiv  positiunit  uttsuiULtl  u 
cliauge^l  with  knl»Kl(»KU)i>i(;  rapidity.  His  luiud  must 
Iraiuui]  inHtuuUj-  tu  associate  each  pusitiou  or  group  of 
poeitioQs  with  a  certain  word  or  gioiip  of  wonis  Ito  hiis 
learned  and  to  resHou  out,  ho  (|iiirkl}-  tlmt  it  luay  bt>  said 
to  bo  almoHt  intnitiTe.  whicli  of  tlie  wonlit  rupruiwiited 
Any  viHOiil  iippoaruucu  whk  iiiLeiiddil  by  tliu  Hpoakor. 

Right  ht^re  lei  lue  say  tbnt,  iu  my  opiuion,  jast  assm 
as  the  little  ones  have  been  taught  HeotenceR.  thuir  li 
r«iidtiig  Mhunld  be  giveu  for  tbt*  tnoHt  part  in  cumplcba 
thoughts.  I  atu  iuclinud  to  put  it  »itill  htrou^«r  and  say 
that  from  the  very  first,  excwpt  sueb  drill  as  may  be  uec- 
BMsury  to  lix  in  the  mind  the  appeaiuuce  uu  the  lips  of 
any  Kouiid  or  conibinntioti,  nil  lip-rfading  should  be  iiu 
Ifiveu.  The  uldld  is  not  to  blame  if  u«  proiiutiuce  tha 
word  "  man,"  and  he  says  "  pan,"  "  baD,"  ■'  pad,"  "  m 
"  inad/'  "  bat,"  "  bad,"  or  auy  olber  word  that  may  ha 
praotically  the  Rnme  app(>amncc  on  tlie  lips.  He  hiissai 
what  be  saw.  Xo  one  eouh)  do  aoy  better.  And  ho 
any  otiier  group  of  words  baviug  a  Kiiuilnr  appournuce. 
TLe  reason  that  at  first  the  child  usually  gels  tho  right 
wi>rd  i(>  tliat  it  ie  probiibly  tho  only  odo  tanght  with  that 
appearance  on  the  lij>s.  When  lie  bas  been  tanghl  others 
he  lias  absolutely  nothing  to  gnide  him  in  making  a  choice. 
It  is  pure  guess,  fie  is  as  apt  to  guess  wrong  &»  "gbt, 
and  he  reeeives  no  beuctit  from  making  a  right  gui3fls,  or 
frotu  our  pointing  out  the  error,  or  repeating  and  imiking 
him  gu«ss  again.  Bnt  if  tbe  word  is  us*--*!  iu  a  souluuce, 
there  is  an  eserciw  of  the  reason,  of  the  judguiunt,  so  as 
to  decide  from  tho  context  which  of  the  words  haviug  that 
appearance  was  expressed.  The  ]>robiibiUty  is  that  only 
one  will  tit  into  the  context,  aud  a  right  gut;»K,  if  wu  uia 
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I  it  tu>,  li«IpH  liiui  to  ^iietts  UelLer  next  time,  Hud  ereo  an 
Jr  poiiited  ont  increit-ses  liis  ability  to  iuterpretspeecli. 
U,  ioBfcoad  of  Baj-ing  ftimplj  "  tBao,"  X  %a,j  "The  tunit 
walked,"  tbe  cbiM  kuowg  tlmt  uotbiag  repr««UQtod  bv  the 
wordn  linking  tliat  form  ou  the  lips  is  accastomed  to  Uiat 
meNQS  of  locoiDotioD.  and  tb«  choice  in  comparatively 
easy. 

The  operation  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  Id 
oar  tnmds  when  we  bear  »iiich  sentences  as  tliiH :  "John 
U  going  to  write  home,"  or  "  John  did  what  wa»  riffhl" 
ouljr  that  fur  the  deuf  child  the  dilBculty  ik  iucreusod  by 
a  vastly  f^-eater  auuil>«r  of  aimilitr  forme.  Yet  this  eier- 
eiae  of  the  reason,  bogioDinf^  «'beu  the  child  knows  only 
a  tittle  laugaage  and  hns  in  bin  vocnbulnry  perlmpM  nuty 
two  words  of  the  Hame  form,  and  leading  uu  »ley  by  stop 
to  the  more  difficult,  produceu  a  gradual  dei-elopmeiit  of 
the  mental  powers  employed  DDtil  they  beoomeso  atraugtli- 
ened  that,  aa  the  number  of  poaaible  word  fonns  in- 
creasea,  Ih^y  act  nnfirringly,  iind  ho  quickly  aa  to  aeem, 
even  to  tbo  actor  himself,  almost  intuitive,  unlesa  an  ob- 
scnre  t*xpr«RHiuQ  is  met.  Then  tb«ro  is  a  conscious  ten- 
sion botb  uf  the  eye  and  the  mind.  "  Nothing  sncoeods 
tike  success,"  and  in  proportion  a»  tbe  papils  Iind  they 
nan  understand  spe^b  will  ibey  want  and  try  to  noder* 
stand  it. 

Of  cuarae  it  will  often  be  necees&ry  to  repeat  what  faaa 
Iweo  said,  and  even  to  write  or  spell  (preferably  the 
fornK>r,  for  it  givitH  un  idua  of  tbo  word  aud  s«nt«uc« 
lormif  as  A  whole  nitber  tbuu  of  the  scparatv  Icttvm  uf 
wbicb  thL*y  are  corapooed),  and  then  to  repeat  iu  apcucb, 
calling  attcitttou  to  tbe  poeitions  a^umed  by  tiie  vocnl 
orgsua  in  producing  tbe  idea  uu  the  lipn.  Iu  ito  doing, 
we  an  training  the  eyt;  t</  nee  tbe  diffeiuuce  in  Bimilar 
V0l>aI  furoiatioutf,  uud  we  are  also  Iraiuiug  the  ruKitouing 
powers  and  judgment,  and  thoa  giving  to  the  pupil  tbe 
ability  to  read  iipoecb. 
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Ariotlier  itiiii^  Mint  T  lifiTo  tinvrr  tufnn  tliorou^lily 
but  liulicTu  to  he  r«iiHiti)c,  itucl,  if  HiurcexKfnl,  likely  t"  uid 


'I 


greaity  in  creuting  u  speech  seuUmeot,  is  to  give  a  ^^^H 
minutes  eacli  dnv   to  tij^readiug  in  the  mnnual  classes. 
Any  person  with  two  good  eyes  anrl  a  good  brain.  I 
Uove,  can  Icaru  tu  nmil  N[K>f!ch,  if  liv  will  iiuil  if  liu  in  give 
plenty  of  prnctico.     In  all  auoh  exercises,  the  poiut  ko 
insistetl  upon    is,  of  course,  that  the  pupil  depeoil  upoi 
thR   lips   for  th«  itIeiL  rather  tlmn   npon  somnthiitg  eUe^ 
Such  pitptls  umy  uot  hecoiue  experttt.     Experts  are  Cei^H 
iu  any  line.     Thy  Pattis  iiud  Jetiuy  Liutls  of  thf  mimicH^^ 
world  call   be  counted  on   the  fingers  of  one  hand.     Yet 
t1ioni(»iul!;  have  hftoome  Kufficiently  proficieut  to  give  great 
pteiisuru  to  theiutiolves  and  their  fiieudK,  ami  even  to  b^H 
of  gr«at  pmctical  ulihty  iii  the  support  of  themsolves  an^^ 
those  dopendeiit  upon  thera.     So  wltatever  ability  a  pupiE 
acquires  in  Kpeuch-rujuliug  in  that  innoh  helterlhan  iioa^^| 
If  he  fihouhl  boeomu  n  fairly  good  lip-readfr,  the  hearin^^ 
have  only  to  speak  tiud  the  burden  of  uriting  falla  on  th<)_ 
deftf. 

If,  Iheu,  we  wunhl  have  a  ttpeech  ittintiinnnt  in  n  eom^ 
biued-svBteni   school   we  must   uurtietvea   he  enthosiiisti^^ 
and  consistent  users  of  speech  wheaorer  possible ;  v^H 
must  encourage  the  papila  io  the  nso  of  speech  on  all 
occasiuDH  and  by  all  possible  nieaua;  vft?  must  lerul  them 
to  depend  ou  speech  ;  and  we  mti^t  in  some  way  secure  the 
co-operatitin  of  tlio  hearing  teacherw  and  officers  in  tl^^| 
use  of  Hpeech  to  all  oral  pupils.     The  degroo  of  siico*^^ 
of  oral  work  in   a  c-ombitie*! -system  school    will   depend 
partly  npou  how  well  w<]  succeed  iu  doing  these  things. 

W.  E.  lAVLOK. 
tntlrutt^  in  Hit  I'crm  SoAoel.  Atuiin,  Ttteat. 
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In  Older  follr  to  oomprelieod  wliat  tlie  chaDeeo  are  for 
a  SDCCf«kful  career  a»  a  Uwyer  oh  the  part  of  a  deaf- 
mate,  it  would  be  well  to  tnnlcf!  n  cnreftil  Rcmtiuv  of  tlie 
wiiVH  and  menus  \>y  wliiob  a  nioi1(>rn  law  office  is  man- 
aged, fur  it  will  he  n  more  intvlligible  metliod  thao  to  dia- 
OOBB  the  (oturB  poKHtbilities  within  tlic  rencli  of  »  profos- 
Bional  man  iu  the  abBtract.  Ftod  lion-  n  factory  is  rnn, 
aod  voii  will  he  iu  a  posiliou  (o  say  wlietlier,  when,  and 
wliure  the  worlcniati  of  our  kind  is  competent  todiacliarfje 
the  duties  inoambeut  on  him  in  tbat  particQlar  station  of 
ecimmercJal  life.  I  Hball  bava  nothing  to  do  with  speca- 
lation  as  to  bia  future  pom^ibilitieH  or  aa  to  new  eircum- 
Ktancea  which  bave  nov«r  before  occurred ;  nor  need  I 
discuBs  elaborately  certain  spocialtieH  of  tbe  law  (or 
which  dm  deaf-umte,  by  reaBoii  of  bis  peculiur  disudvaii- 
tagos,  is  pre-eminently  qualified  ;  nor,  gnally,  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  decidft  whether  ho  ia  technically  disqualilicd  for 
the  practice  '.d  the  law  uuder  other  jurisdiotious  thiui  tlio 
American  or  Engliali.  (iratited  that  a  denf-mnte  haa 
boeu  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  the  solemn  manner  that  tlia 
law  directs;  tlivn,  what  are  hia  ubHU(;t.-s  for  auccoas? 

The  irresistible  tendency  of  the  day  is  uomislakably  in 
tlia  {lirectioo  of  tbe  consolidation  of  several  small  buai- 
ueHH  Hrms  or  corporations  into  uoe  large  concern  where 
greater  economy  of  timb,  labor,  and  lunturiiU  is  rttaliiwd 
at  a  greater  6aaucial  gain  ;  that  is  to  say,  oors  la  the  ago 
not  of  traats,  (or  they  are  at  the  farther  extreme,  but  of 
eolerpriiHiH  that  partako  neither,  on  one  band,  of  tbe  uu- 
'tnre  of  a  amall  cori>oratiou,  nor,  on  the  other  baud,  of  a 
stupendous,  over-oapitalized,  unmanageable  trnst ;  bat  of 
tlia  Idud  that  is  half  way  ttfitweun  the  extremes.     This  is 

*A  pnp<tr  |>r«^iilM|  U)  lti«  lulHrnBtiitiiiil  Gaof^r^tm  of  llin  l>«iif,  PartM, 
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particnliirly  true  of  tliti  legal  profoBsioD.     In  n  centre 
oommercia]   itctirity  liko  New  York  City,  for  iostaDoe 
ninny  of  our  most  distiDyiiislioii  lawyers  fiiitl  it  Bxjietliei 
to  consoliilnto  th6Jr  individual  offivoR  into  ooe  viiat  eatat 
lUlimeut,  a  fair  exniaple  of  winch  clasR  I  have  id  mind, 
vrliere  nine  attorneye  pool  tboir  issaos  as  partners  vitb 
many  more  lawyers  employed  on  a  anlary.     itr.  Clioate, 
ijpoukiug  iu(  at)  lionorablo  riral,  duclured  tkat  the  senior 
member  of  n  certain  law  Brm,  when  he  died,  would  leav^f 
work  enough  for  a  llioiiKaiiil  young  attorutfys.     Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argamL-nt,  tliat  tbv  f^atui:  ralu  ptL-vuiU  (o^^ 
each  of  the  nine  partners;  then  one  law  boiuie  would  bjH 
doing  the  work  of  nine  tlionBand  lawyers.     Thia  is  con- 
M>]idatioii  indeed  !     Tim  jiomi-nHily  of  biiaineHs  carricil  on 
by  a  modern   law  tinu  in  Now  York  City  or  any  other 
luKga  oity  eau  be  bbttor  iuiugiuL-d  than  described. 

It  is  in  such  a  law  office  that  a  deaf  practitioner 
meet  with    the   highest    BUccees,  for  in  band  with    co 
sulidation   eomea  Kpecialization  to  an  cxtraortlinary 
gr«e.     Ht'rt  be  will  find  hiuiHulf  ax  busy  as  possible  with-' 
onl  having  anything  to  do  with  cUenlsand  courts.     lu  the 
office  where  I  begun  my  law  studies  and  then  my  practi 
there  is  a  ninn  who  dova  all  hi»  work  ontnide  tbe  office,  yi 
who  never  atteudtt  a  s«^uu  iu  lh»  uourta,  nor  Ih  coutiullei 
with  by  clients  at   nil ;  nevertheless  be  is  employed  in  a 
ru«p<»iitiblB  legal  capacity  on  a  salary  of  |>3,(100  n  year. 
Office  work  ia  far  the  moHt   importnut  branch  of  I 
practice,  and  tbe  retnullK  fluniug  from  exct<lleut  work 
the  office  are  far-reaching.     Grave  questions  of  law 
oftwn  Hettled  iu  ii  (.'onsiiltiilion.     Compromises  of  conflict- 
ing iutoi^ets  arc*  brought  about,  and  ngrecmentH  are  mod 
Conrts  act  apun  tbe»u  uialtum  merely  in  »  perfnuolo: 
manner.     They  simply  rcgieter  the  /ui  of  the  lawji 
awtembted  in  the  privoey  of   tbeir  ottices.     In  fact,  t 
judgi-H  will  not  inquire  into  these  ngreeiuents,  and  at  ti 
sOfjgesUou  of  couuftel  will  enter  upon  tbe  record  any 
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ovurrtiiio^  iiot  iiivu]viii(;  tjiicFitiaiiM  of  niDml  tiirpitmlo  or 
poiut»  lli»t  L-lejirly  cuullit-t  with  tlm  ^tutntc-it.  In  tlilH  in- 
stfiniw  I  do  uat  WM  why  u  deaf-mute  caanot  prore  bim> 
Holf  the  peer  of  the  best  prnctitioner. 

In  a  liu^c  Inw  tiriD  om*  ihad  wiJl  keep  leu  pcnplo  buttily 
eognged — Inw^'bnt  ou  a  Knlury,  sliorthaui)  ruportera,  aud 
typewriter  copyjitts.  AV1i«d  disaster  orartnkes  bim  io  tbe 
Klinpe  of  tbe  lo8«  of  tbe  &en»e  of  hparing  hv  will  \it>  %i\\\  at 
liid  piMt  of  dnty,  hh  fitr  km  )ii»  work  in  the  ollico  \»  cou- 
cemMl.  Brief  wrilinf^  is  pnr  aeelUnce  bis  occitpatioQ 
when  he  is  disabled  iu  tho  way  uliovt*  sug};(«tod ;  but  it  Is 
not  thp  only  nor  the  mo^t  iDiportHnt  one  in  the  rfttegory. 
In  a  law  office  uf  this  kjad  the  opportnuity  for  n  basiaoM 
bead  eotubiiu'd  with  a  Ivgnl  tiiro  of  miod  is  unKurpKKKtnl 
eveD  for  a  deaf  iiiau. 

Litt);(RtioD  does  uot  always  ocuupy  the  greater  portion 
of  a  lawyer's  time.  AInity  of  our  siici-essftil  practitioDi^rs 
never  go  into  tbe  eoartH  nt  all.  Of  the  bnHinctw  tranK- 
Kt«d  by  a  reputublt>  law  tiiiu,  g«imrHlly  uue-third,  uftuu 
fifty  per  cent.,  noTor  (vinea  iindor  roview  befort>  a  jimlice. 
It  is  stated  Ihiit  hfr<>  id  Ihn  vitv  of  Kaii  Kraocisiin  tho 
proporliou  in  popiiiiition  is  twenty  attorneys  to  one  ease 
in  litigatiQu,  It  would  be  preposterous  to  bold  that  sncb 
a  supply  of  lalwr  woahl  snataiu  »n  lonny  workers.  What 
is  there,  then,  that  will  attract  learned  men  to  tbe  profes- 
aiou  of  tho  law?  lu  luy  bntuble  opiaion,  it  is  couDsel 
work  that  is  permativtitty  rcmaoerfttive.  We  educate  our 
(dienU  lui  to  thfir  toga)  righta  and  obligatioDs,  AJid  advise 
theui  as  to  every  step  lit  a  contemplated  uudertakiug, 
which  facta  may  conitt  at  a  fatnte  day  nuder  review  before 
the  Snpr<tnte  Court  of  sonic  State  orof  the  United  Stfttea. 
It  is  what  we  call  the  luukiuK  of  pru-appoiuted  uvideoce, 
which  ia  not  merely  restricted  to  documentary  prooftt  but 
abto  usleods  to  t)io  acts  of  the  uliunts  in  oontmcttou  with 
some  olhor  parties.  Cor]>oratious  and  business  houses 
pay  well  for  cuunseJ  votk  of  this  class.     The  duiound  for 
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^fiorl  (!(iiii)Hitlli>rM  is  ^rcnt ;  but  here,  as  in  other  fields  of 
i-oiiiiiM<ri>iiil  uiul  proftwHioiial  activity,  the  sapply  is  limited 
iitnl  \h  liki-ly  to  i'i>ii)iuii  no  hirger,  for  the  iitiidy  of  tfaelavis 
ii-jtll  V  It  virvtilisli'tiKt!  Hiiil  piiKxlitig  scieuce,  which  reqaires 

l\ loNi'Nt  ii|i|)li<-nlioti  of  tho  broadeflt  nnd  profouDdest 

r^iilLiini  mill  kt'<>iii-Kt  to^^ic,  tiud  tlie  Hupport  of  a  character 
Mini  \n  liitHin]  upon  iiitlufiitigable  energy,  and  that  is  proof 
a^iiiiml  ti<iii|iltitioii  anil  corrnption  of  every  kind.  Still 
('niiii(i«l  in  liiiiiniii  iinil  liiibli!  to  err,  but  Qowhere  else  is 
ihii  niiot'  HO  i<x|i<-iisivit,  for  upon  one  opinion  of  yonr  dis- 
liii(/iii»liMil  i!oiins«l  Mill  Ht«-iirity  of  the  strongest  finaacial 
iiiiihl.iilioii  iiiiiv  liiin^.  Tlifnfore,  in  these  days  of  bitter 
i-orrtpotiliitii,  hIiihi  iiliility  on  ciicli  side  is  equal,  character, 
liix-liKil  by  iii't'voiiKciii'i^v  tiiiil  coiniuon  sense,  is  generally 
111!',  ili'i'jiiuncli^iiii'iil  of  siu-ccMs.  A doaf-mututhas fortified 
III  niiii'l  iokI  (-|iiii'iii-l.i-r  is  boiiiiil  to  make  his  mark  sooner 
,„  hil'i 

!;iiii  1^  llii>  ciiiii'ts  i-i-^;ii'il  till'  substiiuce  rather  than  the 
t'lirii.  lli<n  <^''l  tiiiil^i'  niinicrous  coni-essions  in  favor  ol 
iIk  iji'.il  |inii-litiiiiii-i'.  I  i"iii  ti'Ntifv  to  the  nniform  kind- 
I,..'.-  i'lii.iMi  tin-  l>\  IIk'  cHiirts,  and  1  know  they  willgoso 
f,ii  .1.^  l->  liFivi'    III!'    iinnTiiiiiif^s  rarricil  on  by  means  of 

|,.,| I  |ir  mil  i\  ln-tii'vi'i- till' iMiiso  of  jn»tice  demands 

,1  Mill  n.  iii'<'<l  mil  r.lv  smIi'Iv  on  iinr  own  individual 
.  II. mI.'       U'ImiI  I'.  Hmii-  Id  |ir<'v<'iit  vou  ri-oni  employing  a 

)„  ■  , ri  .i.iliiM  ;i'i  \<iiir  ;i>.sist;iTit   ill   llu'  oonrt-room? 

^•.11  mII  iIm  ii  I>i-  km  >'ijiiiil  li'i'iiis  M'itli  vonr  more  fortunate 
lit'  I  III'  II  I'll'  |iiii<'li<-r  of  <'iii[i]oviii<^  iiltorneys  us  assist- 
.■III'  III  II  III  IV  'iMli'i-  ri  \<'iv  i-oninioii  indrcd,  for  the  time 
I.I  ,1  .:iiiii.  .Iiil  riiiiii  •llui'  is  loi>  viiluablc  for  llie  execution 
iiMli.    |irih  ililiiil'.  'if   Mil-    liiisiri.'ss.       I't'iliaps  you  will 

ill I    I Ill  I  if  I  he    iiH'M'iisi'il    I'Xjx'nsf.      IJut  you 

i(iii':i  r>ihi|M'ii-  iMtli  iiiiiiit  II  hnv  liriii  with  its  nniltitude  of 
ii.i'Mitiiiiiin  III  ti'iiM'  liiiiii  Ilii'  t-iiii|i-sl.  ^  el  if  yon  are  auc- 
ri'i'.liil  III  tniii  vi'iiliiii,  \i>i]  will  likt'lv  bit  sou<;lit  lifter  by 
ndiri  iil|i>iiii'\i..  iii'iK'  Ml'   IcsM  snci^ossfiil,  and   invited  to 
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.  iinil  eupitnl  wilk  tbeirs  ou  (lie  bKsis  of 
This    )K    no    itlle    dream    Dor    Utopian 
propbecT. 

Again,  sappose  your  afisistaot  wero  an  expert  in  tbe 
UM!  of  the  sigD-lnDgange  or  a  shorlltiiud  reporter.  Then 
jour  hnndicnp  wonlcl  prnctirally  disapponr.  Let  me  cull 
jrour  tttteiitiuD  to  a  very  iDt4>reHliug  ca«t^  at  lliti  Uuirereity- 
of  Mioliigim  Law  Sebool.at  Auu  Aibor.  Here  n  learned 
Profeesor  of  Low,  in  spile  of  bit;  total  dt^MfucHs,  roiiLiouetl 
to  l«ctare  lbre«  yenm  after  loning  bis  seufie  of  bearing, 
and  is  Ktill  one  of  the  moHt  BncwRBfol  advot-ales  in  Ibe 
State.  His  bod,  n  siiortbaud  reporter,  i&  ooustantly  at 
his  side.  DoaUless,  be  could  have  occupied  a  place  on 
the  hencb,  and  1  believe  do  one  would  have  rnised  the 
qaestioo  of  his  diaqnaliticatioD,  if  it  were  such. 

So  far  tlie  disou^ou  lias  beuo  goiug  oti  id  the  fnll 
cODscioaanesft  of  onr  baodicap ;  bat  we  may  woU  inquire 
whether  there  are  not  some  oomfeusotisg  advantages.  X 
tbink  there  Me.  i-'aciUty  of  speech  generally  means  a 
grmt  deal  of  tine  wast4.-d  between  attorney  and  olieot  \ 
vriting  is  tedious  at  best,  hence  we  are  apt  to  get  at  tlie 
gist  of  the  matter  sooQer  by  wnliiigthao  by  speech.  I 
haTe  beeu  aatiared  by  my  brother  lawyers  that  more  has 
been  acc3mpli«bed  by  writing  in  buU  an  horn  than  would 
have  been  in  half  a  day  tbrouKb  the  medium  uf  sjicecb. 
Clients  will  tell  tli«  trnth  if  llie  statement  is  in  blnck  and 
white,  bnt  not  always  otherwise.  Wo  lawyers  wnold  give 
auvthiug  to  kuuw  the  truth,  but  wu  do  uut  alwiiyn  attain 
that  end.  There  are  seTeral  teobuical  advantugirs,  bat 
Uisy  arc  of  do  intoreei  to  laymen,  I  fear. 

I  have  cndeavorml  to  point  ont  the  most  difficolt 
obstacles  that  stood  in  your  way  and  show  how  far  yon 
cftD  sacccTsafiilly  sunnoont  theuj  with  particular  referunce 
to  tbe  general  civil  practice.  As  to  the  speciaUic«  for 
which  yon  are  apparently  qualified,  L  ahall  leave  them  to 
our  own  infereDoe  and  ioveetigation. 
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Now,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Uoited 
States  Supreme  Court,  let  me  extend  you  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  if  you  desire  to  work 
hard,  live  well,  and  die  poor. 

THEODORE  GRADY, 
Hobart  Building,  San  Frandteo,  California. 


NOTES  ON  MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAIN- 
ING.*—IV. 

The  outlook  for  the  industrial  departments  of  our 
acliools  was  never  brighter.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  abont  by  the  great  and  rapid  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  industrial  methods  and  the  now 
widely  recognized  fact  that  a  fuller  and  more  available 
mental  development  is  dependent  on  a  thorough  use  of 
the  physical  organs,  particularly  the  eye  and  hand. 

The  strongest  evidence  that  tlie  industrial  departments 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  groat  advance  is  not  alone  in  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods,  machinery,  and  apphances, 
but  in  the  willingness  of  those  in  charge  of  our  schools  to 
give  more  and  more  time  to  iustruction  iu  iudustrial  work. 
The  question  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  iudustrial  branches  was 
discus-sed  at  the  Convention  held  at  CohimhuH  in  1897,  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Michigan  School, 
who  dechired  it  as  his  opiuion  that  more  time  than  for- 
merly sliould  bo  given  to  the  practical  work  of  the  schools. 
The  matter  again  came  up  at  tlie  last  Cooferonce  of  Su- 
perintendents and  Principals  and  at  the  Convention  at 
liuffalo,  and  so  far  as  the  older  juipils  wern  (concerned 
the  speakers  were  in  .support  of  tlie  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Clarke  at  ColiimbiiH.     Indeed,  some  of  our  schools, 

*  Cuutioued  from  vol.  xIt,  p.  494. 
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tDOghlj  speaking,  are  dividiug  llieir  time  eqnall^v  between 
tiie  literary  iiud  iadatttriiil  ilepurlnifltttK. 

Perhaps  souiu  iiK-H  of  bow  tlii»  mntter  ik  ru^ttnloil  Itj 
tUe  atibborities  io  braring  sobools  tuny  be  gleaned  from  n 
wport  ou  loannal  traiuiog  mads  by  Director  BelBeld,  of 
tbi-  CiiicnK"  Manual  TrainiiiK  Sclinol.  in  1892.  Of  tlie 
seveuteou  bigb  schools  I  coutit  in  this  report,  soveii  are 
deeignated  as  mauaal  IrHiiiing  or  locbuiciU  HcbooU,  uud 
the  reraaiuder  aa  regnlnr  bigb  acbools.  Eigbt  of  the 
HobouU  nllaw  ten  hours  per  week  to  shop  work,  not  in- 
oladiog  drawiDg,  which  in  from  one  to  Uyo  hoiira  per 
week  iu  both  the  graniuiur  and  high  school.  ThiH  they 
believe  U  the  uiRiimum  auiouut  of  time  that  can  be  de* 
voted  to  shop  work  without  iujurr  to  the  scudeinic  work. 
Two  HchocilK  giT^  from  !*t-Tea  and  nnn-half  hoiirs  to  ten 
boars  per  weuk,  and  thu  remainder  rariuuxly  from  uub 
hoar  to  tbnM  hours  p«r  week.  One  manual  traliiiug 
uhool  devote*  three  hoars  per  day,  ami  that  part  of  the 
Pratt  tnntitnte  correRpoudiBg  to  the  high  Kohool  <>ue- 
balf  of  the  eohool  day. 

In  the  grammar  grades  of  tfaeea  schools  the  time  is 
ranch  ithorter  for  shop  work,  it  being  from  two  to  foar 
honrH  per  week.  As  to  the  beuelitt*  nf  manuid  training  In 
geaeral,  the  teatimuuy  of  the&e  achoolu  was  that  those 
pnpil!!  who  took  manual  training  as  pari  of  thoir  arhnol 
work  accomplished  a^  much  acailemic  work  iis,  or  more 
than,  those  pnpils  who  devoted  the  same  nnml^er  of  hours 
to  school  work  witfaoat  the  manual  trHining,  and  that  as 
a  role  the  larger  the  amnnut  of  time  given  to  mnnmil 
training  the  more  marked  were  the  beneficial  resullA. 
One  principal  stated  that  they  aceompliahed  more  in 
twenty-aeveo  hours  with  mannal  training  than  they  did 
in  tbirty-fcwo  hoan  withont  it.  The  reason  for  thiA  will 
be  eTideut  to  tbe  reader  before  the  close  of  this  paiwr. 

Now,  with  possibly  two  excuptions,  it  will  Im>  noticed 
that  those  schools,  with  all  the  udTotttages  of  hearing 
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whicl)  tliuir  sckolurit  poesoftBod,  uouttidtircil  nil  tbv 
from  ODO  lo  ten  lioure  a  week  iu  tlie  hit^b  scLooI  hu 
from  two  to  four  boure  a  week  iu  the  grnminar  grad 
about  tlie  maximum  amount  of  timo  that  ftliouli!  bo  do- 
Totud  tu  hIio[i  ur  iuduKtrial  work  witlioiit  iujuring  tlio 
scliool  work  proper.  Tltitt  '\n  cuusidcrable  lusa  thau  the 
amount  of  time  the  scbools  for  tlio  deaf  are  devoting  to 
the  iDdiiittrial  work  with  all  the  disadrantnges  atteodaot 
upou  dcufueiui.  Whuri  we  cotiKidtsr  tlu^  ilillicnltiuH  tho 
deaf  exporieuce  iii  thu  various  liranchea  of  itcbool  wo: 
proper,  the  Hhorluees  of  Uieir  lime  iu  si-hool,  the  Dnm 
of  Kubjects  the^  are  expected  to  lake  up,  tins  qiieHtion 
time  beoometi  a  really  serious  matter,  partioulnrly  iu  via 
of  the  preseut  couditioua  that  prevail  in  thu  iudustrii 
departiueuts,  and  the  niechauiL'al  light  in  which  the  wo 
ia  rtifjiLrdetl. 

Gratified  aa  I  am  with  preHt^ut  iiidicatioiiH  of  progreaK, 
aud  auxiouK  for  still  mure,  I  shall  he  more  williug  to  cou- 
cede  half  the  time  to  the  induutriHl  departmeuts,  aud  more 
if  DeceSHnrj,  when  every  teacher  of  mnnnal  truiiiiiig  and 
ilometilic  Hoiemte  in  nur  hcIiooIh  better  niiswerfi  to  tlit^  de- 
Huriptiuu  embodied  iu  the  line,  "the  Hkilted  hand,  (he 
caltured  miud" — btbq  the  trade  leachei-b  for  that  matter; 
when  pupils  are  reqnired  to  write  compoeitious  on  tech- 
nical suhjccts,  such  as  ouo  I  saw  on  "Calico"  by  a  littlo 
girl  iu  0  niaunal  training  Bohool,  and  to  solve  problems  ia 
ftrithmetio  that  thc-y  may  apply  iho  priuciples  to  the  wo; 
they  have  in  baud;  when  more  paiuA  are  taken  to  call 
the  attention  of  scholars  the  principles  nf  phy»tcH,  cU 
iatry,  and  the  facts  of  geography,  and  thoir  iUnatrutio: 
in  the  various  liuea  of  work  they  perform.  Uudor  thou 
oircumatnuccB  a  more  beueficiiiluiid  poriuauont  iuiptessi 
will  be  left.  Thua  in  the  bent  senBt;  ul  the  word  will 
educational  work  be  uubroken. 

It  ia  right  hero  that  manual  training  uomOH  in  to  at 
pliah  bomu  of  ila  beat  work.     BuaiduB  dovelopiog  meutal 
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(STMid  Uia»  nHHiHtiiig  the  scholar  iu  h'm  purely  »cida- 
I  and  lilcrnr/  work,  it  throws  mncb  ligbt  od  both.  It 
SJives  tinie  by  luakiug  olenr  mnny  afantmctionH,  nod 
iestchefi  the  Hcliolar  to  think  instend  of  learning  parrot- 
like,  Hititio  hu  dualH  with  ujuttsrial  thiu)^. 

Id  ihis  couiitictioii  the  qiien'  ualurally  arisen  whether 
the  day  may  not  yet  arrive  wheu  the  work  of  itiHtrurlion 
in  either  or  both  dnpartnjPDts  will  ho  cnrried  on  by  rt^gu- 
Ur  iaHti~nctors.  No  leMs  un  authority  Lhau  Dr.  K.  Ben- 
jamin AndrewK,  tati^  Sn[>«ruiteudeul  of  the  Chicago 
SchoolH,  aui]  oon"  Oh>mot<1lor  of  the-  nniverjiity  of  N«- 
hraaka,  assorts  that  nt  bottom  mannnl  training  ik  mvntnl, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  r(*qnirf>uieuti«of  t*>acherB  in  the  near 
fnlure,  HavK  :  "  The  aceompUtilied  tuncber  must  know  niasie 
and  drawing  as  wW  as  the  oluments  of  manual  coostmo- 
tioD,  g^-mnastics,  and  the  household  arte.'*  Snch  teach- 
ers woold  be  very  Berviceable  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  practit^al  eharnc^ter  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  it  would  h«  to  the  atlrautuge  of  oar  &L<houl8  to  begin 
their  eDiploymont  as  t<arly  as  possible. 

The  fctudies  nf  the  pnptlft  in  oTir  pnhlie  (tebfK>ls  and  the 
traJoin^  of  tcAchera  in  the  normal  srhuola  itre  lendiog  to 
that  reBult,  with  respect  to  the  qualilieatioiis  of  teachers 
inenttoDcd  bj  Dr.  Andrews. 

Instead,  then,  of  considennR  manuHl  trainitig,  domeoUe 
■et«oce,  «te.,  as  departments  of  education,  whieb  is  a  tais- 
take,  they  would  come  to  b«  re^rded  as  tnotbodsof  »da- 
MfcioD,  which  is  the  only  correct  now  to  take  of  them. 
This  would  very  much  aid  in  solTutg:  the  vexed  qaeetioD 
of  tit/ti  and  do  away  with  tuucb  coolosion  iu  the  minds ofl 
maiiy  relative  to  manual  traioiot;  and  trade  teaching. 

Tlie  rariuuii  methods  of  education  coatd  be  applied  a* 
the  ca«e  rcqQirud,  for  it  goes  without  satioK  that  the 
manual  training  or  new  melhod*  properly  combined  or 
Ciorrelated  with  the  book  work  are  raatJy  superior  to  the 
ak3  melkuds  of  oducaliou  in  derdoping  the  capacitial  oC] 
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ohildren  nod  joiitli,  butiideg  prepariag  them  bettor  for  th< 
priiclical  duti«s  of  Itfutbuu  uiiy  form  of  educatJou  hns  y< 
done.     PiiTticulurlj  is  this  trae  of  defcctire  or  bnukw:!! 
oliildren. 

VTAUREN  BOHINIiON, 
intlrueurr  in  tiu  Wtmcndn  Sebaol,  Otl/tpan.  Wui»iuin. 


SOME  LITTLE   FOXES  AMONG   OUR  ENGLISH 

VINES. 

The  Eugliali  laoguoge  posaeBsea  all  ibe  properties  of 
matl«r  of  whicb  we  learn  in  phynicR.  It  is  impeiietrabh 
comprmwiblB,  elastic,  floxibie,  d«ntt«,  teuacionii,  uto. 
iK  »s  c-uutnidJctor/  as  womuu  arc  allttgod  to  b«,  but  ai 
uot.  Tlie  Freoobmaii  who  popped  bis  head  out  of  the 
canal-boat  window  in  responHB  to  the  capt^in'H  "Look 
out ! "  nud  roouivmt  a  bnuip  ai^iiiiml  u  low  bridge,  i;xpross«d 
this  qualit}'  wbeu  he  niefiitl/  exclaimed  *'  Vat  a  Iaugun§ 
is  zi«,      lie  say  'Look  outl"  veu  he  meao  "Look  in!"* 

The  Kuglish  laDgnage  mnj  aUo  be  compared  to  ad  eol 
No  sooner  do  we  feel  that  we  have   it  well  in  hand  thi 
italip«  from  uitaud  leavea  us  t;riutpiu|^  at  uothiDR. 

We  are  told  that  Ihero  is  au  exception  to  every  niU 
That  this  is  tme  where  the  EngtiKh  langnage  is  concemf 
we  all  know  to  oor  aorrow.     There  are  timeK  when  wo  fe 
na  if  the  language  were  mostly  made  up  uf    exueptioDa.' 
No  other  lauguago  lays  down  so  many  rules  for  ctpoUing, 
punctuation,  and  syntax,  nod  breaks  them  vitb    so  little 
regard  to  the  nervonit  Byatem  of  the  t«aclier  of  the  deaf. 
We  can  aympalhiiie  with  the  little  girl  who,  being  oft 
reproved  for  her  mistakes  iu  grammar,  exclftimed  in  dttj 
spair,  "  Oh,  mnmnia,  the  English  Innguofio  must  have  be 
made  only  for  very  wise  people."     It  raoBt  certainly 
uot  ooQstrticted  with  a  view  to  giving  the  deaf  au  mbi 
time  ia  l4»aruiDg  it,  or  us  Id  teaching  it. 
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Tn  the  foHoarinn  i»«per  I  prejwnt  b  few  of  i!ie  moet  com- 
mon "trooblej*"  that  teacbera  of  the  deaf  meet  within 
Uie  task  of  tfsachiDf!;  Eu^jlish.  T  obtainml  them  (rem  rnri- 
ODs  Boiuoee.  A  miDiber  of  them  are  from  mj  uwd  ex- 
perience ID  the  claHsrnom.  Some  vrure  obtaiatHl  from 
other  tenuhent  in  response  to  a  rt-qnest.aud  the  rest  from 
educatiutsal  pniitirK.  I  have  tried  to  classify  them  tosome 
extent.  A  good  maoj  of  the  difHcultiex  ciin  be  removed 
bv  the  judicions  use  of  the  KyniboU,*  but  for  the  ulheni 
there  iwenm  to  be  no  mie  and  no  remedy-  save  constant 
drill  and  rep^jtiUon. 

Jtlistates  in  Ibe  arraugemont  and  eDdiiigs  of  words  are 
obarw-terisljc  of  the  deaf,  and  it  Heems  that  the  larj^r 
their  vocnbalary  grows  the  more  mistakes  they  make. 
Cbildreu.  an  a  ride,  are  carelestt,  and  thiH  faet  iucreji^es 
onr  diffi<-alti««,  ae  eo  mnoli  tiiDM  is  wast4Ml  in  calling  tbuir 
atteotiou  to  nii»tt*ke»  which  the;'  oonid  easity  have  avoided 
if  tb«y  hud  ex(.Tcis«d  a  little  more  care.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  eight  or  ten  veal's 
Bhooid  make  the  aame  mistakes  that  arc  common  in  the 
primary  cloasee.  The  tenses,  c«pt-ciully,  are  terribly  mis- 
nbed,  and  our  pupiU  itru  buuud  to  uiitku  aubjerl  and  verb 
dtNagree.  One  of  the  primary  teachers  whom  I  approached 
for  maturial  remackvd  that  hur  papik  did  nut  know  vnoogh 
to  make  many   inistakeK,  but  they   made  all   they  could. 

The  arlanl  prciuMit  and  the  habitual  present  gel  con- 
fused  even  among  the  advanced  dassoe.  Aa  to  Ibe  aax- 
iliariea,  Iht-rc  are  duubtleaa  titaea  when  wo  all  wish  tbt^y 
hatl  no  place  in  our  language.  Verb  forms  and  verb 
charts  of  vanooa  kimbi  are  devis*^  and  employed  to 
rmoody  thia  wttaknuKit.  Riit  in  £Df;liHh,  aa  in  all  lan- 
guages, (be  verb  ia  the  honlest  part  to  master,  no  we  can* 
not  expect  thai  any  mechanical  device  will  enable  ns  to 
nake  the  langonge  of  oar  pnpils  perfect  in  thin  runpect. 
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We  are  auxioaH  to  liavc  our  pnpilK  Innrn  to  reauon,  bi 
wt»  object  to  bariug  tbem  carrj'  tl)«ir  reafioaiug  by  aiialogv 
too  far.  Tbej  vill  reuidmber  oertAiu  priociples  iu  set 
tencK  bniWiiig,  and  try  t«  use  tlieu)  iu  impossible  con* 
KtriictiouK.  It  ift  uovBr  tuifn  to  coii^-ntnlate  one'H  sel^^ 
wfaeu  tbe  claua  mHstera  aome  aach  form  of  coualrucllon  o^H 
"  1  was  glad  to  got  a  letter,"  for,  sooner  or  Inter,  the 
t«ucbtir  will  liaro  to  explain  wbj  "  I  was  indastrions  to^ 
stadv  my  lesson  "  will  not  do.  The  two  sootooces  ar^| 
identical  in  oonstraction.  We  cannot  blame  our  pupilft 
for  fnilin;^  to  nuderstaud  tbe  dixtinotiou.  liather  let 
Inmcnt  Ibo  total  depravity  of  tbe  Euglisb  language. 

Primary  pupils  coirnot  uuderataud  clearly  wby  "I  ai 
tired  "  is  acceptable,  wbile  "  It  is  snowed,"  "  It  is  rained,* 
are  forbtddou.     Tbv  fact  that  certain  adjectivutt  t-nd  iu  ec 
IB  tbe  cause  of  the  tronble.     We  teach  the  pupils  to  wril 
oorrectiy  "  Marj'  in  a  pretty  girl."  and  f.oou  we  may 
ciklled  tiiKiu  to  explain   wby  "  8nsiu  is  a  pretty  face  " 
not  Bcceptuble.     Su  fur  as  ityutax  and  Kyuibolii  go,  il 
ooDstruotions  are  ideutjcal. 

InreraionH  of  words  suob  as  vutlksute,  kmperstort,  kmifi^ 
door,  and  caiffhook  are  bard  to  overconiB.     When  one  of_ 
the  words  is  au  adjective  the  class  can  bo  taught  that  th^ 
adjuctive  sbonid  precede  the  noun  ;  but  when  both  wort 
are  uonus,  tlie  teucber  is  uouplossed,  a»  there  is  no  ml 
by  wbicb  to  miiko  a  primary  cliuis  understand  the  corrt 
order.     Teach  the  class  what  a  screen  door  is,  and  sooj 
yon  may  be  called  upon  to  explain  that  there  is  no  sac 
tiling  HK  n  screen  window. 

"The  Houw  is  covered    with   the  gronod/'  "Flour 
ma^lo  of  bread,"  *'  The  South  uf  tbe  pmiple,"  are  common 
mietakeis  in  trausposilion.     Wliile  tbu  error  is  absurd,  thf 
remedy  is  not  so  obviona  nor  so  easily  applied  in  tbe  < 
of  n  primary  olnss,  where  nbstract  reasoning  is  not  to 
looked  (or. 

When  the  popils  have  learood  tbe  seqnoooo  form,  Uu 
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invMriftblT  mnke  nuch  mJHiiikpH  »«,  *' Hcliool  wm  out  a* 
nooD  B»  I  went  io  towii,"  "  Wl-  Jitc  (Honor  a«  mmn  iia  (he 
girls  wiislied  the  disUos,"  "  Scliool  is  out  aftei-  I  will  pla_v 
ball."  One  t«nclier  iiAs  enggented  ah  a  rometly  fnr  this 
fault  marking  tlie  two  evonttt  iis  1  iiiid  '2,  iwliing  tlio  tgnOH- 
ticm,  "  Wliicli  liappeued  lirttt?"  and  tuaolii»g  tlio  ptipila 
that  lis  soon  an  or  a/2rr  must  proc«do  the  first  eveut. ' 

/n   frmii  of.  behind,  before,  and  afar   are   pretty   hard 
for  »  good  tnaiiT  piipitK  to  grfisp. 

Tlie  ndjecrtive  aa  attrilmtu  uiul  pmditriite  iei  frequently 
«ouftiK4td.  Tu  illtiHti-aCo  tliiK  t  will  tell  of  hu  autual  ocfur- 
Tenc«.  A  certaiu  tenclior  coiTecled  the  following  etate- 
Beol,  **I  fell  dowo  Hod  got  my  dirtj  clothea,"  by  explain* 
ing  that  dirty  shuiild  be  uiu»l  au  u  uomplement  in  tliat 
catiu,  aud  giving  tbt}  right  form.  Tbu  pupil  reaiMiiibt'Tud 
tilt)  [;ou8trucliou  ouly  too  woll,  itud  a,  fow  days  lator 
ngtonished  the  t«ao))er  by  informiug  bim  th«t  "  In  CalU 
foruiri  the  Cblunniun  watih  the  peoploH'  elotheH  dirty." 
He  wua  iudignaut  vrUeu  told  that  tho  ewuteiioe  woh  not 
correct,  and  accused  the  teacher  of  changing  his  mind. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  as  have  had  to  uadiii^o  tlio  same  ao- 

CDSUtioD. 

A  little  tbree-year-old  girl  of  whom  I  kuow  seems  to 
hure  a  clonror  idea  of  tbo  use  of  pcsseasives  than  some 
of  the  pupils  ID  advanced  classes.  In  speaking  of  a  cow 
and  cidf  belonging  to  the  family,  she  used  the  cxprehsioii 
"my  cow  and  my  calf."  She  wait  corrected  niid  told  to 
Say  "onr  c-ow  aud  our  calf."  She  pondered  a  uiiuiit«, 
ajid  tbon  tmid  vury  decidedly,  "Well,  our  cow  but  my 
calf."  A  good  mnoy  of  our  pupils  ur«  ioclinod  to  say  my 
/aiiiily,  my  farm,  when  their  ago  precludes  the  powtibil- 
ity  of  their  being  burdened  with  Huch  iacumbrauces. 
Thoy  will  Ray  my/ritnd,  aa  if  thtiy  had  only  one  friend 
ill  the  world.  Oceaaiouully  u  pupil  will  Iki  found  to  make 
the  following  astouiabing  atatement:  "Mr.  ^uiith  in  his 
own  home." 
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The  relationship  tangle  is  n  dreadful  one,  »ad  ttkben 
^-etirs,  it  seems,  to  he  straightened  ont  HiitiafActorily.  I 
hiive  oftao  winhed  it  whulu  hrtHt  of  rcUtivuii  belongini;  to 
one  of  my  pupilh — imreuts,  brothers,  sisters,  graud* 
l>iir»iittt,  uncles,  auuts,  tiiid  eousins — would  cnmn  into  xay 
schoolroom  io  a  body  sotoe  day,  so  1  could  liibel  them 
nnd  ftxpUin  to  the  clmis  their  respective  rt-hdiuiiKhip  to 
one  auother.  Oue  day  I  had  »  lestiou  in  Ii>lti^r-vrritiDg, 
and  told  the  class  to  write  letters  to  Mr.  Tste,  Tliey  all 
had  the  wihitation  rJglit,  hut  with  two  or  three  Hxeeptions 
they  cloeted  with  Yunr  lomntf  fm  or  i'our  limiuff '/aug/iler. 

A  good  many  of  the  diniuulties  our  pupils  hare  id 
acquiriug  English  can  he  ruDiovod  by  the  nse  of  the 
symbols.  A  sentence  very  much  involved  cnii  be  struigbt- 
eiind  ont  by  giving  the  principle  in  Kymbols,  nud  having 
Uic  pupil  write  the  sentence  over  ikgBiu  to  agree  with 
them.  I  Oud  the  symbols  a  most  vuliisble  aid  iu  teaob- 
iug  language. 

But  vo  nfteo  run  against  obstrnntinns  which  not  svan 
th4>  Hytnbois  can  h^lp  UR  A%'oid.  Tht>  adverb  ver;/  is  hd 
exauiple.  We  may  say  j^ry  tircf,  wry  ^o/nt,  ii*ry  ti/irefttf., 
bat  the  caoous  of  good  Kogliuh  forbid  our  ostog  }>cry 
turpritetf,  iwry  tr-iuhUd,  though  it  is  no  easy  inntt«r  to 
explain  to  onr  pupils  why.  There  seems  do  remedy  (or 
it  L'Xiiept  writing  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  sneh  adjec- 
tives as  tuasl  be  prece<)ed  by  very  jnucU  instead  of  wry. 
Ou  thu  whole,  U  is  bettor  to  discourage  the  use  of  very 
in  primary  claases,  as  the  pupils  are  upl  to  usu  it  in- 
diacrimiuately,  inforiuiog  ns  Ibat  so  nnd  so  is  very  siek, 
when  he  Las  a  simple  ailment,  and  that  it  is  rery  cold, 
wheu  the  weather  is  a  bit  fro«ty.  Tn<i  is  oflun  confaaecl 
with  veri/.  Tlio  boy  who  told  his  teticher,  "  1  rtudicd  mj 
loaaon  too  hard,"  laid  himself  under  the  suspiciou  of  being 
uutrathful  and  iiuborliko,  iiotil  he  explained  that  he 
uieaut  vert/  /ntnl. 

The  infiDitive  as  an  object  offers  a  goo<l  many  diOicultias. 
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Litfm  to/ilny,  tries  to  study  nre  all  right,  bul  as  Boon  na 
the  class  begin  to  constmct  ongioal  flcobeDC^H  UHiiig  tliiti 
form  of  oonstrnotioti,  they  will  xm*>  such  «xpTe«BioDH  on 
"I  enjoyed  to  pliij,"  *' Joliti  wtopped  to  stnily,"  "  P*ul 
iiutshefl  to  work."  TLe  Uoy  vrUo  tokl  hie  U'nclior,  "  I 
foi^ot  to  loave  my  book,'  mftj  bare  beoD  correct  if  be 
mtenclod  to  leave  las  book  and  shirk  study,  but  tlio 
c1inDc«8  are  tint  be  did  uot  iuleod  to  ui&ko  sucb  a 
fraok  coot&moa.  Tbe  pupils  are  tnaglit  to  aay,  *'  Mr. 
Tate  let  tbe  boyK  go  to  town  Sntnrdiiy,"  hut  ait  soon  aa 
tiley  l«flru  tbo  verb  to  atlo\i>  trouble  bogitm,  for  alhto 
rtMiatruH  tu  after  it,  wliiio  lei  du<:it  uot. 

A  fvw  dftys  ago  I  bad  my  class  wrjto  a  list  of  IbiugM 
which  a.re  hIwavb  Bpoken  of  in  the  plnrnl  tnroi.  A  pnpil 
wrote,  "a  piiir  of  uat-cracktirH."  I  told  hiui  that  be 
hhould  !Uiy  fi  nut-crad'cr.  He  quickly  replied  that  if  it 
was  right  lo  asy  a  pair  uf  xcim'jni  it  wun  right  lu  nay  a 
pair  of  nut-crtickerv.  ioo.  He  reasoned  from  atiahtg^'. 
Tii^  m/m'g  fuit  b  good  Eiigliitli,  but  tht  Avuac't  *fiM}>;  and 
onf,  of  the  girtK  father  cnunot  Iw  tolf<rat«id. 

There  are  certnio  Formn  wUieh  Munie  pnplU  uev^r  Heem 
'fthle  to  reniember.  Tbuy  miH  write"!  waa  headache," 
aud  after  the  right  form  haa  been  Inugbt  will  Hay,  "  I 
have  a  very  Hch>*h«ad,"  or  Romrthing  nine  in  cqnnlly  good 
Efiglitth.  *'  John  waa  bia  birthday  yesterday,"  ur  "  I  wan 
tiikaa  A  piclure,"  are  Bare  to  ap|>ear  after  the  cIksh  havo 
been  drilled  again  and  again  in  the  right  forma. 

CertAio  wlverbK  of  time  form  a  weak  ipot  in  tbe  Kng- 
liah  of  a  good  taany.  S*xl  day,  ntxt  tir/u,  are  uaed  in- 
[■to«d  of  t/t-murrcv,  anotA^  timr,  and  eie*  varmi. 

ComparisoD  of  a<IjectiT«a  sod  advetbs  is  aftoth«r  atus' 
btii^-block.  If  all  wotda  followad  tli*  aama  rale  by  add- 
ing x^  aod  «•/  for  tbe  comparative  and  avperlalire,  we 
Llhoald  haw  Hlllu  or  oo  tronble.  Oar  popihi  arc  anre  to 
write  fmtutif'ultr,  <areU*»44t.  Tlia  p*r»oci  or  p^^ntona 
deacribed  by  oa«  pnpil  aa  i<uf,  very  had^  very  ctry  h^iJ, 
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must  liavo  bepii  quite  bviIIj  diBpcwed,  while  nek,  won 
9i<'t,  wont  sick,  is  Huggetilive  of  quantutiiiB,  though  tt 
not  BO  RorioiiH  ati  the  oatie  described  bj-  a  publio-schoo! 
boy  «8  jW,  »<w>r*-.  (h'td. 

Touch  the  pupils  to  xisio«aid  that  aod  tolil  nte  that,  nad 
they  aro  Ukoly  to  npply  the  form  iiieorvevtly  in  loani 
thnt,  avA-ed  that,  etc. 

SoinetAin^,  thing,  aod  anything  are  confased  uud  mii 
used.    "  Ue  uuwrApped  it  and  fouud  a  thiog  in  it."     Al 
tomahotii/nnd  m>>ffiody.    "  I  guess  thul  auybody  brought  itJ 

Some  of  the  pupils  will  say  that  a  thing  m  not  gc 
ta$te,  nieAi)ii)>;  f/o€f  not  last^  go*fd.    Others  wilt  iDfortn 
you  that  a  certaiu    poraoii  waa  dead,  aud  will  add    tbi 
they  are  «orry  for  him,  wilhuiil  anyiiig  when  or  how  b^ 
came  to  life.     Thu  word  full  ia  fretjueutly  a  source  o( 
Texution,  as  is  woU  illustrated  io  the  following  Beoteuce 
from  one  of  our  chissroomB  aeyernl  years  a^o :  "  The  peo- 
ple were  full  in  the  church."     Some  other  words  aud  «x- 
prutwiouH  that  cause  ever  reourrtug  errors  uro  Und  aud 
barroiB;  pay,  itny,  cost;  Uct«re,  Uetare  to;  duty,  on  du 
interttUil,  iiitn-esting.     Aud  the  word  twdtU  bears  out  it 
own  Dteaoing  by  being  moat  tronbteHome  in  c>onHtructiou_ 
Id  ita  formii  lut  uonu,  rutjiy-tiTe,  or  verb. 

There  are  certain    pupils  in  every  class  -who  have  a 
fondness  for  big  words,  especially  words  not  fully  under- 
stood, aud  they  will  try  to  incorporate  them.     The  results 
are  far  from  «ali»fHctory  to  the  teacher,  as  they  are  likely 
to  l>e  as  original  as  the  statement  of  the  boy,  quot«d  i^H 
the  A  niitilf,  who  said  "  he  fermented  on  his  father's  rami|,^H 
meaning  morked,  or  an  the  Frenchman  who,  desiring  to 
cooiplimeut  a  yotin){  Indy  ou  her  complexiou,  aud  haTinj; 
Btndietl  the  dictionary,  iuformod  hor  that  she  ha*!  nn  '^x^i 
qaisit«  liidu."  ^^^^| 

ft  h  safer  uut  to  give  a  woni  iu  oigut;,  or  to  explato  it 
in  any  way  uutil  you  are  sure  what  the  pupil  wautu. 
Odo  diflicaUy  of  Knglish,  more  likely  to  be  encouotered 
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io  odraDced  (hao  ia  priiuar;  classes,  is  tlie  different  mean- 
iogH  of  the  ttnEDe  won).  The  (lepravitj-  of  the  EuglUh 
laogoage  ix  wull  ilhifitmted  \yj  the  fQllowtog  atrocilj 
clipped  {ram  u  uuwspnpi-r  : 

"A  sleeper  is  one  nho  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is  that  id 
which  a  xleeper  sleeps.  A  sleeper  is  that  on  which  the 
sleeper  runs  while  the  stBeper  itleepH.  Therefore,  while 
the  sleeper  sleeps  in  the  »lt«ji«r,  the  sleeptfr  carries  the 
sleeper  over  the  sle«per  ander  the  sleeper  until  the  sleeper 
whitrh  carries  the  sleeper  jniD|j«  the  sleeper  and  wnkes 
the  sleeper  in  the  Hlee{H>r  bjc  Ktrikiiig  the  Hleeper  under 
the  8lee}>er  ou  the  sleeper,  nml  there  ih  uo  longer  any 
vleeper  sleepiug  in  the  sleeper  ou  the  uleeper." 

There  are  «o  innuy  idioms  our  pupils  should  loarn. 
Siuiht  haniU  ik  n  stntubliiig-Iiloak.  "Be  shook  uie  with 
his  hand"  is  as  (retjueutly  to  be  seen  as  "He  abook 
bands  with  me." 

It  is  eiiHv  to  tind  [nult.  Ft  is  easy  to  note  the  erroi-s  io 
the  iaaguiige  of  our  pnpilA.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  provide 
a  remedy.  My  own  experieuee  is  too  limited  for  tne  to 
attempt  it.  I  hare  fouud.  however,  as  I  said  before,  that 
an  inielligetit  axe  of  the  eymbots  is  a  great  help  in  cor- 
recting certain  errors.  In  other  caaes  wall  churts  or  per- 
manent forms  on  the  blnokboard  are  helpful.  Tho 
method  of  teachiog  idioms  recomnieuJod  by  Miss  Sarah 
H.  Porter.-iu  an  article  iu  the  Annah  several  years  ago, 
seoms  to  me  escellent.  Ic  i9  for  the  teacher  to  make  fre- 
qaeut  use  of  common  idioms  by  writing  on  (he  blackboard 
BentencoB  oq  topics  familiar  to  the  papils. 

But  for  the  greater  onmber  of  the  ever-reoarring  errors 
iu  Iniigiiage,  anch  as  those  here  note*),  I  see  no  remedy 
save  practice,  practice,  practice.  If  any  tciicherH  have 
deviscil  or  found  an  effective  method  of  overcoming  such 
errors,  I  shall  be  glad  to  prolit  by  their  experience. 

KUITU    VAND&iKIFT, 


CATHARISE  PEDERSEN. 


A  QESTLEMAK  who  IB  deeply  intereeited  to  doubly- 
nfQivted  bnmnoity  lias  asked  uie  to  prepare  for  pnblipatioit 
a  (tkutvh  fit  u  deaf-bliod  girl  lately  eurolltnl  as  a  pupil  at 
Fauwood. 

Gatbariae  Pedereen  was  born  in  New  Tork,  Jauuury 
27.  1885.  In  July.  18E)2.8he  bad  scarlet  fever,  but  by  Sep- 
tombnr  had  rflcoverod  aufficiently  to  attend  one  of  the  pab- 
lio  acbooln  Qvir  bor  bome.  Two  moulliH  later  tthe  sbowcd 
syniptouis  of  extreme  nerrous  debility,  und  for  n  year  her 
motlier  took  her  to  a.  hoHpilnl  twice  a.  week  for  treatraeiit. 
All  this  iitaa  kIio  did  not  attend  school,  and  before  the 
ycttr  vraa  up  »bu  Imd  bmt  tlitt  ufle  of  ooe  ttye,  wbicli,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  doctors,  was  llie  direct  uulcnme  of  the  fever. 

The  children  at  the  public  school  were  no  uoiny  tbttt 
Catharine  could  tint  atand  it  to  mingle  with  Ihem,  go  for 
a  little  more  ttmu  a  year  Khe  attended  :l  school  in  cbargo 
of  Sisters  iu  Brooklju.  There  tdie  learned  very  little  he- 
oausa  of  ber  oetvous  condition  uud  of  the  trouble  with 
ber  eyeH,  and  later,  with  the  eight  of  one  eye  gone  forever 
and  the  other  of  but  little  nse,  she  was  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  blind  iu  Ihiu  city,  where  she  remnined  for  two 
years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  year  tifae  caught 
cold  and  loHt  her  bearing.  The  Authorities  of  the  school 
then  i^eot  word  tn  her  mother  to  take  Iter  home  as  thej 
were  unable  to  leach  her. 

Poor  child!  She  was  greatly  depreKKed.  Anxious  to 
learn,  nnd  all  nTonuoR  apparently  being  closed,  she  grew 
nearly  dettperate,  and  days  were  spent  in  weeping.  She 
was  willing  to  undergo  any  amount  of  pbyeicftl  paiu  if 
ouly  one  or  both  sonRef*  might  be  restored.  Her  father 
had  died  some  time  before,  and  an  tboro  was  qo  one  to 
look  after  her  while  the  members  of  Ibe  family  weroawar 
from  home  at  work,  she  again  became  an  inmate  of  tlia 
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hoRpital,  anil  there  sIib  r<>U)uiiie(l  antil   Fanvood  cnme  to 
tlie  regcuo. 

Uj-  tirat  interview  witb  Cttlltariuti  took  plAC«  in  Octo- 
ber, IflOO,  when  her  sister  brooKlit  her  to  Mr.  Cnrriev'fl 
office  to  mnke  arraiiKeiaeDtB  for  her  aduiissiou  U8  &  p^P''' 
She  bnd  thou  be«D  deaf  over  tbr«e  years,  aad  rritiiulR  li&d 
foQDd  it  difiicolt  to  comrutinicatc  with  her.  The  two-hand 
alphabet  was  us«d,  but  n-hiU-  kIiu  istill  rotaiood  her  powers 
of  speech,  she  seemed  atovr  iu  f^rnftpiiig  what  wutt  »uid  to 
ber.  When,  a  few  weeks  later,  abe  returned  to  stay,  our 
large  laniilj-  nf  mollieriy-hearted  girln  received  her  with 
opeu  arniK  From  that  time  uiiwnrd,  little  by  little,  step 
by  step,  Oiis  afflicted  young  girl  hiia  left  the  walln  of  her 
prison,  and  has  renebed  thiit  puiiit  from  whirh  ber  ad- 
TOQceueul  onward  and  upward  will  be  less  haodicapped. 
Joat  what  degree  of  progress  Catharine  bad  made  up 
to  Ibo  time  abe  cuosed  going  to  tht>  blind  ttcbool  I  cannot 
say,  but  with  tm  one  to  talk  with  and  no  bookx  tu  read 
she  bad  gradually  for^ult**n  nearly  all  that  abe  luieu*  of 
language:  her  graniiuar  and  spelling  being   highly  ang- 

igeattve  uf  the  tiiickunods  dialect.  8he  needed  cnustant 
practice  In  tipeUing,  nud  to  facilitate  matterw  t  insiitted 
that  abe  abonld  drop  tba  two-baud  alphabet  and  anbsti* 
tute  the  ordinary  single-hand  method. 

UisK  I^arence  O.  S.  Smith,  one  of  Orris  BeDson's 
teachcnt,  also  gives  CathariDB  iutitmction  in  npeeob,  arith- 
metic, and  language,  and  ber  gentle  ways  won  the  heart  of 
tho  girl  at  the  rery  oulKot.  At  firvt  the  child  objected  to 
my  being  her  t<-acher  "  liecas  I  cuod  not  bere,"  and  be- 
sides Kho  bad  no  deHire  to  "lora."     It  was  very  tireeoina 

.for  her  to  read  eren  a  short  sentence  upelled  in  the  hand, 
ftod  she  oftou  bt'cnoe  intpatient,  and  would  turn  hor  head 
away  attd  sbmg  her  Hbouldent  in  a.  most  exas|>eratibg 
mann^tr.  The  main  thing,  therefore,  was  to  win  her  love, 
which  was  not  «xcee<liuglrditfii;ult,  asebe  is  an  affectionate 
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Tt  may  not  be  oat  of  placf?  to  recon]  herein  the  f 
from  tlie  time  of  <'atlmriDe's  admission.  Katio  M'Girr, 
our  other  deaf-blind  girl,  has  boon  ber  frioad.  She  roadily 
comprotiQTidcd  tho  SDmcvliAt  peculiar  two-liaud  Alphabet, 
aud  could  got  ut  the  child's  idtias  evou  vhetthergramms: 
ntid  spelliuff  ucre  especinlljr  faalty,  and  frequently  act 
ae  interpreter,  which  oertaiidy  was  a  nifwt  interesting  c 
of  "  the  blind  leading  tliu  blind."  the  "  ditch  "  haring 
part  in  thu  trauHactiuii. 

AtuDDg  other  ahortcomiaga,  Catbariae  had  &  will  and  a 
temper  of  her  own,  aiid  objected  very  Htron^ly  to  beiog 
crotwed  ;  she  would  stand  np  for  her  rights  and  defy  all 
anthoriby ;  bnt  with  all  this  ttlie  had  a  very  clear  ttenao  of 
what  is  right  and  what  Xe,  wrou^,  and  I  itoon  learued  that 
if  appealed  Lo  accordingly  she  would  yield.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  flew  into  a  pAHttion,  kiirked  one  girl,  and  ntrnc 
her  Mttitiuch  fricud  Katie.  This  was  Sunday  moruing.  A 
hour  or  so  later  I  went  to  the  si  adj  room,  and  took  her  by  tb 
baud,  saying,  "  I  am  iioiTy  ray  Httle  girl  has  tieen  naughty.' 

"What  mean  aat ?"  Khe  naked.     I  Hnb>4litnted  tb 

word  "  bad."  Slie  blushed  and  began  to  excuay  her  con-' 
duct.  "  la  it  ri^ht  to  kick  or  slap  your  playmates  \  "  Sh 
shook  ber  head.  "  We  love  our  little  girl  and  feel  re 
worry  when  she  is  bad.  God  wmils  yon  to  be  good. 
This  seemed  sultioieut,  for  shu  immediately  tmid,  "  I  iii^ 
sorry.  I  will  be  good."  To  this  day,  with  the  uxoeption 
of  (1  few  less  stormy  outbursts,  she  bos  been  all  that  we 
ootild  wish, 

At  tlm  blind  Hchool  tibe  had  learned  New  York  Point, 
but  had  forgotteu  il.  At  least,  when  I  bauded  bar 
book  printed  in  that  system,  she  informed  me  that  s! 
"didn't  now  it."  Our  text-hooks  are  in  English  Bratll 
and  ehe  was  given  lessons  in  that.  Her  reading 
had  tieeu  idle  so  long  that  for  some  Utile  time  progreeR 
was  slow.  The  contractions  bothered  her  more  or  less, 
bat  by  porsoreriug  she  mastered  all  this  sufficiently  to 
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Uk«  np  Kgular  lessons.  Tliree  montlis  later  she  became 
posRewud  of  n  book  in  Now  Vork  Point,  reoognixod  au 
old  nrqaniotncce,  brigbtcDCd  ap,  and  began  U>  raad.  It 
bad  all  come  back  to  ber. 

Caibarioe  bad  not  been  Id  soliool  two  weeks  when  1 
b^tui  to  teacb  her  to.  use  tbe  typewriter,  using  au  old 
□ppor-cikso  macbiuL'.  It  did  uot  toko  bcr  loug  to  IcArn 
tbe  positiou  of  tbu  kuvs,  bat  shu  would  but  phut  u  siugle 
letter  witbout  couaultiug  me.  I  sul  br  bi>r  miile  witb  my 
band  uu  tbe  back  of  ber  oboir.  Bbe  used  tbe  fiugera  of 
bor  rigbt  bitud  Tor  prtuting,  atxl  at  tim  same  time  spelled 
tbe  leitors  witb  bcr  left.  For  ionbincR,  toko  Ibu  word 
"thsUr."  Her  left  baud  Mpelled  tbu  letter  «,  wbilu  witb 
ber  Hgbt  band  she  groped  for  tbe  correspoDtlin^  key. 
Huving  foniid  it,  she  tamed  ber  bead  toward  uto.  If 
right,  t  woald  toucb  ber  sboulder.  If  wrong,  I  patted 
bur  baod  twice.  Before  prucuuJiug,  hUv  would  dtudy  tbe 
roDte  A  bit  in  order  to  avoid  reipeattDg  tbe  mistake. 
Fio&llr  sbe  ceas«d  to  spell  with  ber  left  band,  aud  Dot 
loog  afterward  Ifegan  to  ose  tbe  Sogers  of  both  bauds, 
and  uow  prints  all  ber  language  exercises.  Next  term 
■be  caa  use  an  ordinary'  two^ase  maehioe. 

In  order  to  assist  in  developing  her  mind,  Mr.  William 
Wade.  «*ver  on  tbe  nlert  lo  perform  a  kiod  aot,  sent  ber  a 
box  of  beautiful  building  stuues,  and  these  beguiled  many 
an  otherwise  wear;  hour.  Tbe  triangalnr  pieces  were  abra 
'MpeeiaUy  usefol  in  giving  her  au  ides  of  raountaio  peaks 
and  monBtniu  ranges  when,  in  March,  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy was  began.  In  order  to  start  ber  in  tbitt  study  a 
map  of  the  Weelem  Hemisphere,  eapeoially  prepared  for 
tbe  blind,  waa  used,  and  later  a  diaseelad  map  »f  tbe 
United  Stataa  was  pat  into  bor  haodM.  All  tbis  involTod 
mneb  practice  in  spelling,  bat  as  Catharine  became  inter- 
[«ated  she  oeeaad  to  eompLsin  of  tbe  big  words.  Une  by 
l«B*  tha  States  were  taken  op,  tbe  form  studied,  and  the 
aad  capital  taught.     At  first  she  saked  a  variety  of 
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qnestioDS,  as  "  What  color  is  it  \  "  then  her  reading  finger 
searched  in  vnin  for  some  name  or  designating  letter,  and 
finding  none,  she  asked,  "What  is  the  name?"  Then 
tossing  her  bead  she  jerked  off  the  qaestion,  "How  do 
you  know?" 

Unlike  most  children,  she  is  not  satisfied  nnlees  she 
clearly  understands  each  word  that  is  spelled  to  her.  She 
draws  her  fat  fingers  tightly  over  my  band  whenever  I  use 
a  word  that  is  entirely  new,  insists  upon  an  explanation, 
then  calmly  settles  back  into  her  chair  and  asks  to  have 
the  entire  sentence  repeated. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  this  afflicted  child,  but  the 
above  sketch  seems  all  that  is  necessary.  A  casual 
observer  might  see  little  in  her  that  is  especially  attrac- 
tive, but  to  us  who  teach  her,  and  have  watched  her  de- 
velop into  what  she  now  is,  a  lovable  young  girl,  the 
change  is  highly  gratifying. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  Catharine  is  receiving 
within  the  walls  of  dear  old  Fanwood,  where  everything 
combines  to  perfect  the  work  of  preparing  our  children 
for  the  more  difficult  portion  of  life's  journey,  a  training 
which,  we  fondly  hope,  will  tend  to  broaden  her  mind, 
beautify  her  character,  and  fit  her  to  become  a  credit  to 
herself  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 

MYltA  L.  BAUSAGEB, 
Irutruclw  m  the  Neir  Ytfrk  I  mtitution, 

Wanhingtvn  IleighU,  New  York. 


THE  DKAF-BLIND  EIJCilBLE  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  DEAF. 

I  H^TE  recentlj'  learued  of  a  board  of  a.  School  for  the 
Deaf,  ruliog  that  a.  deaf  ^nd  Olind  child  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  groQDtl  tliitt  the  Kohoul  uas  for  thti  tleitf 
BxeluBively  !     Jnst  wh«t  kind  of  faculty  U> 

Dj'tingmHh  uutl  'livjit^ 
A  liatr  'twlxl  touth  nniJ  Kouiliwi-Ht  niAv 

thiH  is,  properly  belongti  lo  tbi?  piizxio  colutnu  of  a  weekly 
paper.  If  a  child  is  dcitf  umf  bliud,  it  is  uoue  the  less 
deaf  Of  hlind.  This  questiou  bus  twice  beea  raferred  by 
boardB  of  schools  for  the  deaf  to  their  Attorney  Generals, 
Hud  in  ench  ca»e  the  opinion  haH  been  rendered  that  snch 
n  pnpil  wan  eligible  nnder  the  law,  the  farther  question 
of  tht)  actual  admission  beiuf{  entirely  wilLin  the  disciru- 
liou  of  the  board,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Attorney 
OeiieralK  will  uoironnly  give  snoli  an  opinion. 

W.   WADR, 
Oaknumi,  ftan^vttnia. 


NOTICES  OF  PtJBLICATIONa 

ARHOULD.  LOUIS.     Unc  Amc  en  PHson.     [A  Soul   in  PiEson.l 
Pant ;  H.  Oudin.     tgoo.     Svo,  pp.  14. 

Mr.  Amould  gives  an  intoro«ting  ftkoteli  of  the  odncatioo  of 
Uari«  Heiirtiu,  a  girl  deaf-blind  from  birth,  by  f)i8t«r  Saiote- 
MarRiiBrito  of  the  Sistrrs  of  Wi»doiu,  Lamiij,  France.  It  was 
for  Ibitt  bMiclicvut  work  of  in  strut  tion,  toxethcr  with  that  of 
Uartbe  Obrecht,  who  lost  sight  and  bearing  at  the  age  of 
foar,  that  th«  Uoutyon  prixe  of  9400  was  awarded  to  Sister 
3aizit«-HargueTite  in  18^,  as  mentioned  in  the  AimuU,  slv. 
361.  The  pamphlet  ia  dlastrated  by  sevvral  hall-toDc  pictures 
■boviog  those  two  pupils  at  rarious  stages  of  th«ir  instructioii. 
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WADE,  WILLIAM.  Tbe  D«a(-Bluid  A  Monograph,  Printed 
for  Private  CltcuUtion.  tndiaiuipc^ls  :  Heck«f  Bro(h«S.  igot 
4to,  pp.  ta. 

Tbe  objoct  of  tbts  book  ts  to  diffuse  iDformntion  roDcemiDg 
tbe  educBtion  of  tli«  blind,  proviog  tbat  it  is  not  ns  difficaltan 
uodertaloDg  as  is  comnionly  suppoH^d,  und  ftbowin^  bow 
"  njiy  f^od  t««oher  in  our  common  Bvbot^a,  pftrticalarl;  in 
Idndergarten  worl:,  in  fidly  ciualified  to  t«ucb  h  di>af-bliud 
pupil,  iLft«r  sLc  leAriiti  the  manual  alpbabel." 

Ur.  Wade  l>elievee  tliat  Krliools  for  tb«  deitf  and  tbeir  in- 
sLructorfl  are  better  pi'cpared  for  tcnohing  tbe  deaf-blind  Ituui 
are  aeboola  for  the  blind,  tliiit  women  are  better  teacben>  than 
man.  and  tbat  tbu  "  luoou  "  print,  being  tlie  eaaiesl,  is  tbe  one 
that  Bbuuld  be  llrsi  tnugbt  to  deaf-blind  pupds. 

Tbe  work  iooludes  a  list  of  aixty  deof-bliud  ))«ntr>i>8  in  tbe 

United  .States  and  Cnnada  enlargod  from  tbat  piibtiRbed  in 

tba  laat  rolume  of  tbe  AnruiiM,  and  girea  detailed  accounts  of 

tbe  education  of  sevvral  deaf>bliiid  iwreons  now  iu  acbool.     It 

ia  ilitiHtratcd    witb   a  Uige  uuuibei-  of    Ualf-toue  pictures  of 

these  aud  other  de«f-blind  persotia.     The  style  in  wbioh  the 

book  IB  presented  ia  creditiible  alike  to  tbe  author  and  to  the 

printers. 

E.  A.  r. 
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Alabama  SehooL — Mias  Kalbariae  Henderson  has  i-esigncd 
ber  poaitioD  au  teacher  aud  is  aneeoeded  hy  Mi6«  Elizabeth 
Itice,  recently  of  the  Colorado  School.  Misii  Vary  Frances 
Walker,  from  tbe  Utah  School,  has  lieen  added  to  tbe  corps  of 

te&oberu. 

Anteriran  School. — The  new  primoT^  and  oral  building  baa 
been  nauiml  Cogswell  Hnll  in  memory  of  I>r.  Mason  F.  Coga- 
wi^lt,  one  of  the  moat  nclive  founders  of  the  iiiHlitiition. 

A  new  industrial  building.  45  x  RR,  arranged  to  provide  for 
tbe  industrial  work  of  both  boys  and  girls,  is  in  proocM  of 
•rectioD.  Tbn  meana  to  erect  it  were  provided  by  private 
■abaoription. 
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'aiorado  McMQol.—  ili»s  BIizal>etb  Rice  Iim  i^eigned  bor 
position  fts  tettcber,  «nd  Mise  Lilliftn  Kerr  htut  Im^oh  uppoiuted 
Ui  fill  tfao  raoiLDoy. 

Coluin/tta  Iiialif'ition. — The  R^v.  Byrou  Sunderland,  D.  D,, 
raetnber  of  ibit  board  of  direcloi-s  voiiLinttounly  since  the  ea- 
UbliHbmenL  of  tbe  laaUlutioa  in  1857,  di«<J  Jun«  30,  1901, 
aged  83.  For  fourteon  ynfirw  bo  bftd  boon  the  only  siirviTinfj 
memlwr  of  tbe  ori^fiTinl  hoftrd  nHHociatod  witb  Amos  K«uilall. 
He  sUeaded  tbo  dosing  exerciavH  of  tbe  loHtitutiou  a  few 
(lajM  Loforo  bin  lU-ulb  nud  offered  tboclosiD^  prnyer.  He  was 
a  man  of  Jncdly  disposition,  genial  uaTinvrs,  and  strong 
vbaracter. 

Profeiwor  Samuel  Porter,  Prufesitor  of  Mental  Sciunce  and 
Eoglisb  Philology  in  the  Colkge,  1860-1884.  and  Btnce  IfttM 
Emuriluii  ProfvMor.  diud  Lii  Lbo  bouM  iu  vrbicb  be  n-iis  boru,  id 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  tbe  night  of  Monday,  S«ptembor 
%  lOm.  ugetl  91.  He  rvlsiufd  to  n  wonderfal  degi'Oo  hie  powers 
of  IxkIv  and  mind  ahnotit  to  the  laat,  and  when  lie  di«d  it  vraa 
without  any  organic  diBoaso.  '-  It  xrxn  aimply  the  painless 
cMeing  to  live  of  one  who  had  outlived  alaioat  oU  bis  contem- 
porariea  and  atood  alone."  He  ttsh  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  at 
Hartford,  New  York,  aiid  Wauhiugtou  for  more  than  sixty 
yMTH,  thua  attaining  Ihe  longest  term  of  8«rvicfl  and  the 
greatcflt  age  of  any  member  of  the  profession  in  A.monca. 
During  the  «Arly  joars  of  the  A  nnai*  he  was  an  associate 
editor  and  a  frequent  eoatributor,  and  from  18&4  to  1861  wits 
tbfl  Kole  editor.  H«  also  contributed  many  artlelcH  uu 
linguifttic  Hiibjectft  to  other  periodicids,  uud  wxh  an  ansoeiate 
editor  of  Web8t«r*a  International  Dictionary.  He  was  a  man 
of  esteijsivo  reading,  profound  «oholar»hip,  sound  judgment, 
8we«t  diitpoHitiou,  and  lofty  spirit.  A  fuller  sketeh  of  bis  Life 
and  estimate  of  bis  worth  will  b«  given  in  the  next  number  of 

e  A II 'Hits. 

Mr.  A.  C  Gaw,  M.  A.,  late  of  the  Minneeola  School,  ban 
been  appointed  6t«nographer  to  President  QaUaitdet,  and  will 
alito  devote  |)jirt  of  bin  time  lo  teaobing.  Profosiwr  Herbert 
C  Day  and  Minn  Honh  H.  Porter,  who  have  been  pumiiing 
eoiiraea  of  grudualv  Htudy  iu  the  Culumbinu  UniTorsity,  have 
ived  from  that  Uuivei'sity  the  degrtxi  of  Ma«t«r  of  Arts. 
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Gallaut]et  Co1t«g«  lias  couft<rrMl  llii<  dogroe  of  Vaster  of  A 
in  course  upon  Mr.  AJbert  F.  Ailanas,  B.  A.,  Iiistrurtor  in 
GTmiiLHtiofl  in   Ui«  CoUog'^,  ami    tbe    honorarjr  degree  ofj 
Baclielor  of  Diviiiit.y  itpuD  Mr.  Fi-iuicis  Ma<;iDii,  of  BAlfasI,  < 
Ire  Unci. 

GeruKi  {Ilaty)  hutUutinn. — A  profuBcly  JDuBlrated  and 
hiuidMimelj'  priuUtd  large  quarto  jminpblet  of  SO  pages  haa 
been  iHHued  From  tliu  luitiilutioD  pn'sn  in  memory  of  the 
ceDt«iimal  anuiversai-y  of  theestablisUiueDt  of  Wits  luuttlulion. 
It  coDtiuna  the  hintory  of  thi>  Inatitution  and  a  akstoli  of  Jta 
fouDiler.  Padre  Otla^io  O,  B.  ,4..sHtrotti,  by  tbe  prnsont  tUreotor, 
Dr.  Silviu  MoiiBci.  imJ  the  iidnlreitses  made  and  letters  received 
on  tlie  occasion  of  tbe  oentoDQial  ct-lobrutiou.  May  20, 1901. 


IJiinoiit  Se/iooi. — Mies  Mnry  J.  Sberidan,  tcacLer,  rrturus 
aft«r  one  year's  rest;  Hi&fi  Daisie  Mclntire,  trained  by  Mihm 
Oleuii,  lakea  the  plane  of  Mrs,  Tliomptioii.  reHigned  ;  Miaa 
Mar^faret  KusdcI,  from  tbe  Petmsjlvaaia  institutiou.aod  Miaa 
Marian  Fuirbaolc,  a  graduate  of  Carletoo  Colle^jfe  and  of  tlifl 
trniuiDfif  ciAnn  in  tbo  (^nrki--  In»titutiot),  are  added  to  the  corpa 
of  iaatructorN :  hlinn  Mury  Eaton,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
Stoyd  School,  aod  a  teacher  of  experience,  succeeds  Miaa  Sjo- 
lander  an  ieocLer  of  Sloyd  ;  Miss  Joacphiue  A.  BakewelL,  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Physical  Culture, 
euc^oeda  Uiaa  Saiiter-,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Hess,  of  Swamscott, 
Maui.,  aaeeeeda  Mr.  Hainlino  aa  inRtructor  in  photography  ; 
Miss  Alice  Plouer  succeeds  Miss  Helen  Kennedy  as  librarian, 
and  Mitta  Kennedy  enters  the  IlliaoiH  State  UniTeraity  ae  a 
atudeQl  m  the  Library  Departmeut. 

foimi  iSrAw/-— Mr.  C.  S.  Zorbauyb,  a  faithful  and  aueeeai- 
fill  teacher  for  the  punt  thirty-seven  yeara,  has  retired  from 
the  work  on  account  of  failing  health.  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long, 
labo  of  the  Wittcuusin  School,  ia  appointed  teacher  in  tbe 
Academic  Department,  Minn  J.  T.  Ctetldea  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment, Miiu  Florence  Parks  teseherof  drawiug,  and  Ttlitut  L. 
T.  Johnson,  taie  of  tbe  PeaaBjkania  Inatitutiou,  teacher  of 
Sloyd. 
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KaruHia  Iristitulioi4. — HIiss  Mvllec  bdiI  Ui»s  Wrigbt  have 
rosined.  iliaa  Murgun-t  Stevenson,  Inte  of  the  Illinoie 
InrtUntion,  uid  Mibs  OriLiiger,  who  liss  tolt«Q  ft  eonrm  of 
training  in  artirnlat  ioa  work  in  tho  Ohio  InRtilulton,  have  been 
RiUIeJ  to  the  corps  of  inntructioQ. 

Mwyland  iScAtw/.— Miss  Margaret  Aebbj  lijle.  B.  S.,  a 
graduate  of  Caldwell  College  and  of  tlie  Nonaal  Departmcut  of 
(Hllaudet  Colleges  has  boon  uddcd  to  the  corps  of  iuBtniction. 

Michigan  .S<'A'»«j/-  — At  the  uppitiii^  of  scliool  in  Soptoiubor, 
the  inatmctirtD  of  n,  few  boys  in  bouse  decoration,  frettcopaint- 
iogi  etc.,  will  bp  taken  up.  and  if  foand  to  be  satisfaotory  and 
prftcticnl,  it  will  form  o»v  of  tbc  tudustricit  rcKubuly  tuuglit. 

Mintie»ota  ,ScAool. — Mr.  and  lira,  A.  C.  Gaw  bay*  rosignod 
tbeir  jwHltioiiH  aa  tcacbArti.  Sir  A.  W.  Dobjns,  M.  A.,  from 
the  WnshinRton  Slate  School,  Sir.  F.  H,  Wheeler.  M.  A.,  fmm 
the  Illinois  lustitutioQ.  and  Uiaii  Mary  E-  Hchvotz,  an  •.■xpt'H- 
enced  kindergartner,  liftve  b«eu  appointed.  Miss  Amy  K. 
Snidor,  af  turn  yiitir'a  leave  of  abBonn-.  muBt  of  wliieb  wae  Bpeot 
in  viaiting  itrhoola  for  tlte  d«af,  has  r«Lum«d  to  tb«  work. 

MiasiMi/ijii  Institution, — Mia»  Adah  Saunderis  who  bos 
tAogbt  in  tbie  ^ebool  since  Januury,  1896,  leBi^ued  iu  Jutie  to 
be  marrivd.  Mina  Cambria  Ctaston,  a  normal  student  last 
fear,  will  teacli  a  class  this  year. 

MonUina  School. — Mies  ('ari  ie  R,  8t inxnii,  formoriy  a  teacher 
in  tbe  North  CatoUnu  and  Watihiugtou  State  8cbooU,and  last 
year  matron  of  thia  school,  baa  beeu  appointed  t(.-achor. 

ythrfiska  fkho<*l. — Miss  Martha  B,  Rlwards,  from  Uie  Iowa 
School,  nud  MinB  Ola  B.  Crawford,  a  ^niduatc  of  the  Nebraaka 
School,  who  has  ittudieJ  at  Oailuudet  Cullvgu  aud  Ihtt  State  Tni- 
fWftityi  tire  appointed  teaobera,  and  Mr.  C-  £.  Comp,  formerly 
of  this  school  and  later  of  the  Oregon  Si'liool,  is  appoiuted 
instructor  in  printing.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parry,  innlriiclor  In  man- 
iial  training,  Mi^u  Ora  Virit>a,  Miss  Cluru  Audrewt>  Modh  Mary 
UcNaoar,  and  Mr.  Norman  Shreeve,  have  rvaigned  their 
poaitions  as  teaohers. 
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Neo!  Mexico  tic^ooi. — The  ncbool  is  oloBed  for  two  years 
from  3u\y  1  ou  SRcouut  of  the  failure  of  Uio  Ifgislnturo  to  oikk* 
ftQ  appropriaUon  for  ite  support. 

Ifeie  Yortr  fugtitulion.^'MT  WUliam  E.  Oark?,  a  tpacber 
tliU  luHtitiiliou  from  I860  to  IK74,  w»8  nvriil^iitall;  drowned 
while  boating  witli  his  cliildren  oear  liia  home  in  Novr  Buiuf'. 
NotUi  Carolioci,  in  June  lAst.  H*  wan  n  hrotlicr  of  MesRre. 
F.  D.  »nd  T.  P.  Cisrke,  of  the  Michigan  Scliool.  His  amiablo 
diKpOHiLiuii,  elL'sr  mind,  and  high  cbnrscl«r,  niad^  liiiu  an 
oxceltvDt  teacher,  but  he  was  attracted  to  the  stud;  of  the  law, 
and  resigned  bia  poeition  in  iho  Institution  to  mltke  tiiat  bis 
prof««»ion.  H^  practici'^d  it  Biifo«!isfnlly  until  his  death,  uerr 
ing  also  for  Bome  time  as  a  membur  of  thv  North  Oaro! 
Legislature. 

North  Carolitut  (^Haletyh)  /lultlvtiot*. — A  woodworking 
dcpartmcQt,  together  with  carpentering  aud  mechnoical  and 
architectural  drawitig,  hau  boeu  «BUbli8hod.  aud  Mr  O.  A. 
Kdward)),  a  recent  gmduate  of  the  Colored  Xortoal  School  at 
Qreenaboro.  N.  C,  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  it.  A 
bome  science  departui-nt  baa  boon  catabliHhcd  with  a  rtow  to 
t««ahing  all  its  brKOcheB,  eapecially  cuobing,  and  Mra  Alice  V. 
Williams,  tormerlv  a  tvacher  iu  a  likedejmttmoul  in  tli«  Oreeos- 
boro  Kormal  School,  ha»  beRO  elected  to  tes<-h  thwein.  A  cl«- 
partinent  of  tecbnlL'al  sewing,  dressmaking,  fanc;^'  work,  etc., 
has  alHo  bcco  cstabbtthod,  aud  Olrtt.  Blanche  Willuns  Williama, 
a  graduate  of  the  Minneaota  Kckool,  and  wife  of  !hlr.  C. 
N.  Williams,  supervisor  of  Ibe  colored  department,  is  Ic  be 
the  teacher, 

North  Carolina  {Siorganton')  <%Aoof. — Mr.  K.  F-  Mumford, 
M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  WakL-  Furest  College  aud  of  the  Normal 
Dvpartmcul  of  Gnllaudet  CoUet^e,  has  bt-eu  added  to  the 
oorpfl  of  teachers  if  the  Manual  Department,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Haynes,  dau^^hter  of  the  Into  Mr.  Z.  W.  Hayues,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  ludustrial  College  of  North 
Cartdina,  to  the  corps  of  toovherB  in  the  Oral  Dppartm«nl. 

North  DitkitUt  School. — When  this  Sehool  was  i-Hlahlishod 
in  1690,  it  recerred  a  grant  of  40,000  acrea  of  land,  none  of 
which  coold  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre.     The 
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bst  X/e^9latiir«  ordered  tbe  first  sale  of  5.000  v^t^n  to  beiDftds 
ihis  fall.  The  tmoant  realijincJ  will  be  not  lens  tlian  $60,000, 
which  will  bn  put  at  iQtarflst,  and  the  ioter^Kt  will  be  placed 
in  the  baads  of  the  Boiu-d  to  bi<  »p«iit  as  it  may  tlireot.  Thus 
tbv  8i*bool  will  »oau  be  in  receipt  o(  nn  ionome  indepeadeQt 
of  ledrislatire  approphatioos.  Ttie  Lpgietntiirt  also  pmwd  ft 
law  rvco^uistiiig  tbis  School  a«  n  part  ot  tbo  educational  aya- 
teti)  of  the  Stale,  aDd  made  n  Htauding  uppioprintian  of  thir- 
teen per  ceot.  of  a  unc-mill  tax  on  the  asaesaed  valuatiou  of 
the  Statu. 

]SIi»8  Edith  B.  P;le  and  Miss  Lillian  Curd  hare  resided 
their  positioDS  to  teach  in  other  schools.  Mids  Mati«l  Park, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Califoniin,  lia^  been  appointed  an  a  teacher. 

A  new  boUer-honne  and  shop  buildinif  ban  been  erected  dui^ 
itig  the  Hnmmer,  at  a  cost  of  about  $€,000.  Carpentrj  will  bo 
introdnc^I  thia  year. 

Ohio  Inttitution.  — Mina  Anna  Clark,  wbo  has  been  teaching 
in  thix  lunttitHtioQ  for  nevoral  yearn,  wu  married  at  the  close 
of  ftchool,  and  her  place  was  611ed  b;  the  appointment  of  Misa 
iHaxel  ItccHc.  who  took  thv  normal  course  and  wa«  t)ubtttitut« 
te&cher  lost  year.  Miaa  CIoa  O.  LamBon,  B.  A.,  a  f^sduate  of 
Qallnuilet  College,  bafs  been  appointed  as  subatitute  leather. 

Ontario  InUitnlion. — Ur.  Duncan  John  UoKillop,  wbo  bad 
{iImmo  oonuecj«d  with  thi-  twbool  a»  pupil  and  t«««bci-  for  thirty 
yeaTB,  died  May  9,  lUOL,  a^ed  fi'i.  Dnring  that  time,  aa  Mr. 
MaLbitton  said  at  his  funeral.  b«  lind  meritHd  and  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  eTery  officer,  teacher,  and  pupil.  He 
was  tUwaya  ready  to  help  any  of  the  deaf,  to  Bdriae  them  in 
difficulty,  to  ajrmpatbixe  with  and  aid  them  in  trouble. 

Ortf/on  Srhool. — Mifis  Susie  Boyd  baa  resigned  on  account 
of  BiokneaH  in  the  home  of  her  parents,  and  Miss  Nellie  Cobb, 
formerly  of  tbc  Myatio  School,  baa  beeo  appointod  to  the 
Oral  Deparlnieul  Mihh  Kmma  Olds,  who  took  traiiiinf;  in 
Lhts  school  la^t  T«'ar.  baa  been  H]>puiiited  in  the  place  of  Miaa 
Teilii  Itajc^rman,  refiiguetl.  Miss  Flurencc  Diviue.  Ut« 
laperrisor  of  ^irls.  has  been  added  to  the  oorpa  ijf  teachers. 
Mr  C.  E-  Comp,  instructor  of  printing,  baa  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  puHiliou  in  the  Nebmska  Sohool,  and  Mr.  AnguvtiU 
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H«8le;,  of  Bocbester,  N.  T-,  has  be«ti  appoiDtod  to  fill 
VAcniio;.      DrcKsmnlciit^  uid  wood-working  and  Sloyd  lial 
beoD  introduced. 

l>unoK  tbe  puit  Iwo  yean  a  litLlii  sbeet  containing  cc 
tributioDs  from  and  forUie  pritinu-v  oUiiseH  Itss  been  puUinliE 
usually  twicp  a  month,  alternating  witli  tlie  Geu«U*er^  It 
eall«<l  tiiff  .Scltnol  Ji*tur. 


? 


Ptunt^loania  0*^l  School. — Mise  Fayett»  P«tk  resigned 
ber  position  in  May,  nnti  MisH  K.  O.  Van  Dus^n.  tvlio  was 
trsiufd  at  ibis  school,  took  her  plncp.  Miiut  M.  E.  Conn* 
teacher  of  tiiv  biKhust  cinse.  and  BIr.  O.  S.  Stoddard. 
slructor  uf  Sloyd  and  pbytticitl  culLuru  clat«iw)f,  ba^'o  alM> 
ai|;nedt  both  to  IaIh^  up  other  work. 

St.  Kowt  IM^Srhool. — Mi»H  Ssra  France*  Small,  a  nor 
student  at  QaUaudet  College  last  year,  luts  heva  added  to  til 
uDrp8  of  iustruuLion. 

South  Car^lin/t  Institution, — Tb«  following  appoiutmentl 
hnve  been  made:  Mm.  G.  O.  Coleman,  UiLtlipr  of  dmwiug, 
painting,  t^ic..  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tbackstou,  teacher  iu  the  Oral  Do- 
piirtuiKiit ;  Mr.  W,  liuui'ens  Wulkt-r.  PriucipiJ  of  the  Jjitorory 
IX'porlmvnti  and  Mr.  J.  il.  Friersoui  lesch«i-  in  the  Dopiui- 
ment  (or  <:olor<>d  Pupils. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Wftllcpr.  matron  for  more  than  twenty  yeoTB,  haa 
resignad.  • 

A  thrcc-story  brick  buildiui;  uf  tw«utytivo  roomH.  erinippej 
with  ste«m  beat  and  electric  Itghto,  has  been  i-ri-«tcd  for  the 
Department  for  Colored  Pupils. 

A  i>ontrnrt  hns  Iwen  given  out  for  a  tbroe-story  sehool 
building  for  the  Depnrtmont  for  AVhtt<-s.  to  contain  a  chapel 
with  a  gallery,  twenty  classrooms,  the  principal's  office*  a 
teacher's  room,  and  eight  inueio  rooms  for  tbu  blind. 

•S'vmIA  Dakota  Schoiil. — Miss  Marion  K.  Finoli,  a  studont  of 
Oallaudet  Collogtr,  has  been  addud  to  the  corp^  of  iDeiruction. 

TimntfMW  Schnol.- — Uiss  Ira  Diion  lias  Iiceii  appointed  to 
HUi'TCfK-d  Miss  DMia  It.  Hoses,  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Depart- 
ment, wbo  rcttigned  at  the  eloee  of  the  last  session  and  WM 
married  June  25  to  Mr.  Fred.  A..  Roliertn. 


A 
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Terati  School. — Mr.  Elm«r  Tt.  ReAt)*  Bl.  A.,  a  grndnate  of 
lUiDoifl  College  iknd  of  tbe  NormAl  Pcpoi-tmoat  of  GuJIaudet 
College,  has  been  nddetl  to  tUe  DOrpfl  of  instruotiun. 

Vtaft  •'ichool. — lu  tlie  liLat  number  of  tbe  Afnah,  uieuliou- 
ing  thp  ronignatioti  of  Mr.  MetcnU,  it  was  iwid  be  hftd  l>eeii 
nuperinli'iidnnt  ftince  1899.     Tbo  <\aif  rIiouIi]  hare  bpea  ]8H!t, 

Mi-.  Ezm  3.  Hentie,  late  of  tbe  Tirginiu  iDslitutiun :  Mr.  O. 
G.  DaDielH.  M.  A.,  n  graduKW  of  Tuft«  College  luid  of  the 
Koriuftl  l>«p«rtment  of  O&llaudet  College;  Mrs.  Mitrie  L.  S. 
Nolwtiii,  for  maoj'  jeai-s  au  oral  tcncbvi-  iti  tbo  Rhode  Island 
Bad  Kentucky  schools ;  And  Mr-  John  P.  Ilunb,  for  four  vears 
bojit'itupertiHor  in  tbU  school,  burt;  bctu  (tp|>oiDtcJ  to  tbe  va. 
4aucii-n  ciim8<^-i1  hy  tLc  jiromoLioii  uf  Mr.  Drig)^  iiud  tbr  rvMig- 
natioits  of  Mrs.  Florence  0.  Metcalf.  Mies  M.  FraooeB  Walker, 
and  Mr  Wm.  N.  Harshall.  Mies  Limo  Maujjbaii.a  groduata 
of  tbe  State  .^gricidtural  College,  has  been  engagi^l  ua  iu- 
structor  of  domestic  Rcienre. 

Viryinia  TuttUuliou. — Mrs.  Q.  D.  Kiititt  liau  brpn  cIc-ctM 
to  surwed  Sir.  Hciiue  as  siuiiHtaDt  in  ihv  bigb  clnxN  and  in  tba 
Articulatma  Department.  Misit  Eliisabetb  Jonea  will  tf»«b  a 
deaf-blind  boy  duriug  tbe  coniiuf^  year  Buth  of  tbeso  ladim 
liave  l>eeti  liviii;^  iii  tbiH  Iiihtitiiliou  for  tbe  piiMt  Ave  years. 

The  tailor  abop  ban  been  dtannnliniiml  for  tbe  reason  (liaL 
taitoriug  ia  Qui  considered  a  aiiitable  trade  for  tbo  duaf. 

We.aUrn  /'Mtntt/liHimn  fn»tituii<in. — Misa  Franoee  Barker, 
wiio  has  been  connected  with  tbia  InatitiiUon  for  tbe  pnat  nine 
jrcara,  baa  retired  to  enjoy  a  mucb-needod  rest.  Sbo  is  &iio- 
eeeded  by  Miss  Kditb  B.  i'yle,  late  of  the  North  Pokota 
Sebool.  MiM  Alice  M.  White,  a  graduate  of  Mian  Garr^ttl'H 
traiQing  acbool,  aucree^la  MtHa  Tjitira  B.  Bell,  who  found  it 
iMoeaaary  to  return  to  her  borne  after  a  year's  eiperience  in 
tc«cbiiig. 

When  tbe  contraet  was  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Institution  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  one  deutroyed  by  fire 
one  of  the  vinga  waa  omitted.  Since  tbtin  tbp  Trublees  bare 
succiKded  in  Kci-uiiug  money  i-nuugli  to  rouipli-lt-  the  entire 
building  iu  accordancif  with  tbe  original  plaoH  and  Bpecitica- 
tioua.  Work  t*.  alrtnuly  under  way,  and  tlie  building  u-dl  be 
oompleled  before  the  fail  lenn  of  1902. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS. 

A  young  Indy,  Kmiluate  from  high  Hchool  and  cotleKe,  desires  a  posiliou 
as  teacher  or  aMietant  matron.  Has  been  in  training  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing iuatitutee  for  the  past  year.  Highest  tecommendatione.  Address 
Obaduatk,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annatt,  Kendall  Oteen,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A  hearing  yonug  man,  whose  father  has  long  been  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
desires  a  position  as  teacher.  He  baa  bad  some  experienoe  and  can  teach 
either  by  the  combined  or  oral  method.  Good  referenoes.  Addreaa 
TucHEB,  oare  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annala,  Kendall  Green,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  yonng  lady,  tborongbly  familiar  with  the  Bign-lsogaage,  desires  r 
position  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  She  has  entiBtitnted  in  ooe  of  the 
sonthem  instittitiODe,  and  has  altto  had  a  year's  esperienoe  in  tetohiug 
asemi-mnte  pupil  orally.  Highest  testimonials.  Address  Ulss  JuLnm 
8.  OatDESTEB,  Bomney,  West  Va. 

A  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  desires  a  position  as  teacher,  girls' 
supervisor,  or  assistant  matron.  Highest  recaumendations.  Apply  to 
the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  0. 

New  Lnnguagf  Chart,  by  It.  H.  Atwood  of  the  Ohio  State  Institution 
for  the  Deaf.  Fifteen  Fundamental  Forme  of  Expression.  A  great  aid 
in  teaching  language.  A  .snving  of  time  and  labor  in  the  classroom. 
Also  the  bent  method  of  showing  the  com  pounding  and  complexing  of 
sentences  from  short  simple  ones.  The  chart  ban  been  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  Hchool  and  other  Htiitu  schools  for  the  deaf.  Fur  prices,  address 
R.  H.  Atwood.  K38  E»Mt  Oftk  Street.  Coliimlms.  O. 

Ab(euio«s'  Annals  of  tke  Deaf,  Eetabllshed  1847.  Complete  sets  of 
the  Aniuilii  may  now  be  obtiiined  a'.  JQ.CO  a  volume.  Volumes  i,  ii,  ix, 
X.  xiv  to  xtv,  iudusivr',  auil  the  hist  two  nuuibers  of  volume  xiii,  are  un* 
bound  and  will  beHOidseparately.  Volumes  iii  and  iv,  vand  vi,  viiand  vUi, 
xi  and  xii,  together  with  lhi>  tirst  two  numbers  of  volume  xiil,  have  been 
bound  two  volume!!  in  one.  'i'liesci  will  be  sold  only  as  bonnd.  Biugle 
nnmbers,  from  vuliuiit'  xiii.  unmlii-r  ;<.  to  tlit^  present  ihsue,  will  be  sold 
at  50  cents  eai'li.  Indexes'  to  iht^  firfit  twi-nty,  the  third  ten,  and  the 
fourth  tun  volumes  W  c:i'iita  ■■ueh.  The  first  two  iudexea,  l»nind  together 
in  olotb,  $1.(>0.  The  three  iiidexeH.  hound  together  in  cloth,  fl.50. 
AddreKs  the  Editor  of  the  A  iiiml'.  Keudnll  Grewi,  \Viinbingtou.  D.  C. 

PSOCKKIJISON  OK  THE  WiIUI.D'h  ('ONIIBKHH  (IV  ISHTIICCTOIIM  OV    THE    DXAF, 

Ghieago,  1893,  .^il.OO;  in  Bubscribors  to  tW  An'i'il^,  bulf  price.  Add  H 
cents  for  the  ]>repityiiietit.  of  |iostjig<>.  Address*  the  Editor  of  (he  Ann/lU, 
Kendall  <lreeu,  Washington.  D.  U. 
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SAMUKIi  PORTER. 

WrmiN  tho  sainn  twclvcnionth,  uitrly  iu  the  la^tt  ctmtiirj; 
five  toon  were  boru  wlio  bave  left  their  impress  iu  luat<o[:y 
anri  who  Hhto  lirBcl  to  a  j^reat  Rge — the  Kngliah  Prime 
Miuintt-r,  (iliulHtont! ;  tin?  Aiii4fni;»ii  BuDntor,  Morrill ; 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  Bdniuud  Bouth.  and  Snimiel  Porter. 

The  firat  three  of  those  uumed  hare  figured  coDspioa- 
oasl;  ID  the  eye  of  the  world,  aiid  the  rooord  of  their 
liTee  iH  knowu  nod  read  of  all  men. .  The  Iiut  tW9,  distf  b- 
guiHhed  iu  a  coiupAnitivelv  hiuuII  circle,  still  deserre  lo  be 
reeo^iiized  us  men  uf  udusuuI  power  aud  ioiluetice. 

Theso  live  nitines  liitvo  often  been  spakeD  of  together  of 
lAto  /ears  among  the  friendn  nod  aiwocinteA  of  Proftifumr 
Porter  nt  Kendnll  Gri'eii.  Wbeu  Ghidtiluue  died  the 
qaef}-  want,  "  Wliu  trill  go  uest  ?  "  The  same  quoutiou 
afOBS  wboD  Morrill  passed  away,  and  now  Proftmsor  Por- 
ter li us  gone,  leaving  bnt  two  of  the  disttogiiishetl  quiu- 
Mte  still  living. 

Cdmund  Booth,  who  sarviTes  his  oarlr  fri«od.  Porter, 
is  kuoira  to  th«  roadera  of  the  Annah  as  one  of  the  ear- 
liest popils  of  tho  Hartford  School,  and  as  a  donf  mao 
who,  iu  tipite  uf  his  disability,  has  aohioved  notable  snc- 
c«BH  as  an  editor  and  pabhsber. 
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Sutaugt  Porter. 


That  tli«sc  five  meo  nhoald  retaia  pbysioal  aud  iotal- 
leotnal  vigor  up  to  (he  limit  uf  oioetj  years  ^rea  riso  to 
many  interesting  reflections  which,  however,  need  not  be 
pnrHned  iti  this  arttulu.  TUoir  nuuiuM  have  Iwea  meu- 
tinnod  mainly  bccausi;  Professor  Porter's  (rieudtt  haTa 
boon  in  the  habit  of  comparing  hint  in  many  respects  to 
these  others  whose  advent  into  the  world  was  oontetnpu- 
raneous  with  his  own. 

Profeiwor  Porter  was  beyond  iktl  questiou  n.  rotnarkable 
miui.  Born  of  a  highly  cultured  family,  having  in  early 
life  the  best  mental  training  attainable  in  this  country, 
endowed  with  intell»ctnal  vigor  in  a  high  degri^,  he  early 
became  what  he  coutiuaed  to  be  through  life,  even  to  its 
very  end,  a  true  scholar.  Graduating  at  Yale  College  id 
1829,  he  was  occupied  for  a  short  period  as  a  tntor  in  a 
Sonthem  family,  and  then  took  tip  the  study  ot  theology 
with  the  purpoHB  of  entering  the  ChnKtinn  ministry. 
LicenHed  tu  pren(.-b  before  cotupleliug  theuu  studies,  partial 
deafness  came  upon  him  and  led  him  to  abandon  his 
plan  of  eutoriug  the  ministry.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  incident  of  denfneHH  had  an  inttueuoe  in  leading  bira 
to  take  up  the  iuHtructiou  of  the  deaf  as  the  work  of  his 
early  manhood.  Ho  became  a  toaeher  in  the  Hartford 
School  iu  the  aiiUimn  of  1832,  and  held  his  position  there' 
for  five  years,  tie  then  transferre-l  his  labors  to  the  Now 
York  Institntion,  remaining  there  ten  yeara,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Hartford  School,  coutinuiag  hie  work  as  u 
teacher  for  thirteen  yeara  more. 

Having  then  beoa  an  iiutractor  of  the  doaf  for  nearly 
a  generation,  ho  resigned  his  position  aud  devoted  bim- 
Hulf  to  literary  work  for  six  years. 

For  the  last  six  years  of  bis  work  as  a  teacher  in  Hart- 
ford, Professor  Porter  was  the  editor  of  the  AitnaU,  and 
before  aud  i^inru  that  perinti  a  frequent  contributor  to  its 
pagen,  as  ita  rondura  aii)  wvU  aware. 

As  a  teacher  of  deaf  childreu  in   Hartford  and   New 


Sntituel  Porter. 
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Vork,  Professor  Porfcor  was  eniineutly  BuccesHfiil.  Some 
of  bis  Hartford  |>ii]iils  nnv  liviitg  at  Kcridnll  Greoo  bare 
boroe  recent  tedtimooy  to  the  kindly  spirit  witb  wbicli  be 
iospirod  bis  pnpilii  to  do  tbeir  best  wurk.  Ho  was  not 
onliDitrilv  nstivoro  disciplinsiniLo.  Ue  expected  that  his 
pupilfl  wocM  do  And  t>e  tboir  best.  Bat  when  tbey  fell 
eborl  of  tbiu,  be  did  Dot  fail  to  correct  tliom  nor  to  give 
them  the  restrnint  and  discipliue  they  deserved.  Oue 
secret  of  his  saocoss  as  a  teacher  waa  hia  own  aotivity  as 
A  »tadeut. 

He  was  a  collertor  and  render  of  bookfi  all  throngh  hlH 
life.  During  the  eix  yearn  Jutet-veniiig  between  bis  resig- 
nation  from  tbe  Hnrtfuid  School  and  liis  appointment  as  a 
professor  at  Waehiuiitou,  he  guie  himself  wholly  to  liter- 
ary labors,  writing  articks  for  journals  and  extunding 
bi»  studieH  in  Koglisb  philology,  as  a  result  of  which  came 
biis  well  kuowu  esHuy,  iiic]ude<l  in  Wfibster's  I utflmatiooal 
Dictionary,  on  Vowel  iSouuds  iiud  Pronuueiatioii. 

Ill  t8G6,  the  secoud  year  after  tbe  organization  of  the 
College  at  Weshington,  Profesaor  Porter  was  invited  to 
tultti  the  chair  of  Mi*otal  ScieDcu  and  Fnghitb  Philology. 
It  iiued  hardly  bt;  said  that  hix  necejuiion  to  the  (College 
faculty  was  a  aonrco  of  grmit  tstreugth.  Hia  long  experi- 
ence as  an  inNlriK'lor  of  deaf  children  bad  given  him  a 
thorough  understaniling  of  tbe  peculiarities,  if  there  be 
any  sadi,  of  the  mind  of  tbe  deaf-mute,  and  he  came  to 
his  work  in  tbe  College  witb  n  Hpecial  preparation,  which 
in  many  ways  titted  biin  for  tbe  aneco&s  which  crowned 
bis  labors  as  a  professor. 

Profeseor  Porter's  attainments  were  not  limited  to  tbe 
rnit^e  of  his  professorship.  Ho  was  a  student  in  uian^r 
directions,  ami  the  youth  of  the  Collage  oould  go  to  him 
for  information  on  ahuost  any  subject  as  to  an  encyol<h> 
podia.  He  bad  a  rvmarfcable  memory.  Ho  was  able  to 
avail  himself,  on  demand,  of  wbnt  he  had  road.  His  io- 
fiannce  among  onr  Htadents  was  elevating  and  iDspiring ; 
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SmituM  P&rUr. 


Ihe  exncnple  of  liin  pore  and  well-ordered  life  was  a  per- 
petual 8ertnou ;  tlio  kiadliooHti  of  hiti  uiaunor  and  bbe 
frieadliDess  of  liis  Rpirit  could  oot  fitil  to  lead  those  who 
cnme  io  contact  witli  biiu  to  desire  to  follow  his  example. 

ProfesBor  Porter  coiitinned  his  active  work  «»  «  proffls- 
BOT  in  the  ColtegM  Tor  KHvsntefiti  yenm,  when,  baring 
reactieil  \m  sevoiitv-liftli  _veiir,  he  wh»,  at  liis  <»wu  request, 
relieved  from  llio  dutiu^  o[  bis  prufetuior«bip  and  mad* 
emeritas  professor.  He  wna  invited  br  the  board  of 
director!*  nf  tbij  CoIIc>g«  to  (■ontinuv  his  retiiileiice  on  Keu- 
dall  Gre«n  and  to  render  from  time  to  timu  Hucb  Kervicea, 
and  only  such,  as  be  might  be  inoliued  tu  giv«  the  Col- 
lege. 

Tn  this  position  he  continued  with  ns  to  the  end  of 
June  of  the  present  year.  Returning  Dion  t«  his  native 
place,  Farmiugtun,  Connecticut,  he  entered  the  homo  iu 
which  he  was  botu,  now  occupied  by  two  of  hi^  sist^tra, 
and  there  during  the  weeks  of  July  and  AoguHt  his  life 
gradnallv  faded  and  cnme  to  its  end.  A  few  vrooks  before 
leaving  Washington,  there  were  unniistivkahlo  evidences 
of  failure  iu  hit  nicutal  and  physical  powers.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  f>urpnse  when  the  news  came  in  Angust  that 
be  was  apparently  neariug  his  end.  He  buffered  from  no 
diaeaKo ;  uo  pain  dinlracted  t)io  cloKiug  hount  of  his  life ; 
ha  had  liwd  far  beyt>iHl  tho  ulUtttud  ttiui^  of  niau,  aud  at 
length  the  limit  of  bis  ntreiigth  was  reached,  and  be  fell 
asleep. 

Pnrtng  tlo  years  that  lui  lived  na  professor  emeritus  ai 
Kendall  Oruuu,  it  waa  ruiunrkablu  tu  uhsarvo  bow  groat 
uM  interest  he  took  iu  having  sotuethiug  tu  do  for  the 
College.  He  acted  coiitiiinouRly  ns  librarian,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  took  the  place  of  proffsisora  or  of  the  Preai- 
di'ut  when  stckuesa  or  olber  causes  necMi»iitatLil  their 
absence.  He  took  his  tarn  ntt  a  lecturer  iu  theclmpel  on 
Sabbath  days  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  Ue  never  gave 
up  bis  class  iu  the  Sanday-Kchool. 


Samuel  J  "brier. 
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DariDg  the  last  ;«ftr  ha  gavo  a  serioa  of  lectnroB  on 
Eoglisli  philologj'  and  pronunvidtion  tu  ttio  muubere  of 
our  Normal  clasa. 

At  the  bef^iuuLU^  of  each  College  year,  as  he  returued 
Iroio  his  summer  vacatiouB,  be  wouKl  come  to  the  Prosi- 
duut  itDil  sa^,  "  I  hope  yon  will  remenilter  that  \  urn  rcotly 
for  nuy  occasional  xerricu  that  iun,v  Iw  reqairod  of  me/' 
His  iuterest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  of  its  sln- 
doats  wasuuflaggiugtotbelast.  His  interest  in  the  young 
watt  rAmarknble.  He  never  fell  into  the  common  vreuk- 
nesd  of  old  f^o  of  thinking  und  siiyiug  that  old  Limvaand 
his  older  frieuds  were  better  aiid  of  greater  interest  to  him 
than  later  times  and  the  fneods  of  later  years.  In  this 
renpect  ProfcKHor  Porter  nover  becamo  nu  old  man.  His 
Bjinpathies  wore  with  the  oveuts  aud  tbo  intureslti  of  the 
people  of  to-daj,  and  ibis  leot  an  annsual  chann  to  his 
always  attracUre  and  interesting  personality.  Without 
effort  ou  his  part,  by  Ixiing  simply  what  he  wntt,  be  warmly 
jiUavhetl  to  luiuMilf  all  thosu  who  bad  tlte  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

Professor  Porter  colle*-ted  a  btr^e  library  of  several 
thonsand  volntnuK.  from  which  he  h-hk  in  the  habit  of  lend- 
ing books  to  bis  friends  iu  the  College,  and  of  which  he 
made  constant  use  in  his  own  rending  and  study. 

H«  mIsc)  niadu  a  large  collection  uf  vury  beautifnl  engraT- 
ings,  etvhiug8,  aud  photograplis.  Some  years  since,  wish- 
ing to  give  the  students  of  the  College  the  benefit  of  this 
valooble  collnclioR,  he  reqaested  tlint  a  case  might  be 
made  to  be  pliicwl  iu  one  of  Ihu  halts  of  the  College,  iu 
wliicb  be  might  exhibit  from  time  to  time  his  most  pre- 
eious  art  trsasuros.  And  in  this  esse  during  n  period  of 
Bovoral  yonre  there  were  shown  to  our  students  many 
works  of  art  of  the  greatest  interest,  which  otherwise  they 
would  never  have  bad  an  opporttinity  of  seeing. 

Professor  Porter  was  extremely  fond  of  music  in  spite 
of  his  deafness,  which  in  latter  years  grew  apon  him  to 
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AD  cxtOQt  which  cut  hitu  off  from  the  eujoyiueiit  oC  tunny' 
kiucU  of  mnsiv.  lint  he  wilh  fond  of  attundiug  coDcerts,^ 
espeoially  tboeu  of  orcl'uslras  aud  milttiirT  Imnds.  wli< 
the  music  was  stitHcieutl}*  loud  for  him  to  henr  it.  ff^ 
mado  HOme  attoiupts  to  ptnj  the  violin  niid  Ibe  violoneollo? 
aad  wa»  KomutbiDg  of  a  roDnoi»»ear  to  instrniuetits  of  tliifi 
clsBs,  liaviDf^ii  liulf  dozon  or  mum  ruroHpuciineDH  of  fchttin 
in  his  room  at  the  timti  of  hii^  deiitb. 

Uy  own  iDliiaacj  with  Professor  Porter,  if  I  lua^r  bo  al| 
lowud  to  spenk  in  tho   firHt  penion  id  closing  this  br)< 
akt-t4:h,  covured  n  period  of  joHt  nti«-hidf  of  bin  Ufn.     Wlien* 
I  was  uightueu,  ittill  u  sliidaut  iii  cullctge  in  Hartford.  I  be- 
came his  associate  in  the  corps  of  iuatructora  in  the  ocbnul 
for  tbe  d«af  iii  that  citj.     He  was  tbeu  forty-six  vears  of 
age,  in  the  prinae  of  life,  but  to  my  youthful  eye,  as  we 
not  «tmiige,  be  seemad  a  man  w«ll  along  in  years,     ThJ 
difference  iu  age  Ixitween  uh  laat  yt>ar  waa  not  aa  great 
it  was  forty-six  years  ago,  aud    to   me  Professor  Pot 
seemed  little,  if  at  all,  older  tliun  bo  was  when  I  lirsl  kuov 
him. 

To  ray  early  assoetntioiiR  with  Inm  at  Hartford,  T  learm 
to  love  him,  and  nothing  dnriug  oar  uotjnaintaace  there^ 
or  our  loug  intimaey  here  has  ever  occurred  to  mar  thi 
onward  flow  of  n  gonial  and  warm  friciidfthip.  T  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  falherin  my  profession  and  latterly 
08  a  brother ;  I  have  felt  tlie  ia^pirutiou  of  his  high  soliol- 
ftrehip,  bis  geutle  disposition,  bis  loving  spirit,  hi«  nnfaild 
log  coQctesy. 

It  need  hardly  bo  »aid  that,  with  all  the  other  qoalitiee 

to  make  &  acbohirly  gontlemau,  Professor  Porter  wob 

tme  Christian.     His  faith  in  the  religion  of  Obrisi  uevc 

wavered,  and  few  toeu.  if  any,  Imvc given  a  more  cotnplt 

reflectioD  in  their  own  lired  of  tbu  usuuiple  of  Hitu  who 

lave<l  tlie  worhl  and  gave  himsutf  to  it  as  its  Saviour. 

BDWAKL)  U.  GALLAUDET, 


THE   SOCIAL  STATICS   OF   TIIK   DEAF    IN   THE 
PAST.*— III. 

CtKBBOB. 

Next  in  Umo  aHor  Judaism  cam©  Hellenism — more 
briUiaut.  yot  loss  hamane.  Tbe  Gi-cck  tauRlit  us  to  thiuk, 
bat  tbe  Hebrew  to  love  om-  biud.  Tlie  liglit  of  Atbdtis 
wan  marvellously  cleur  »Dd  penetrating,  bat  it  was  cold  ; 
tfaatof  Jomsalem  wasiaystitiiil,  ImtwHiiii.  HumuD  impor- 
foctiouniid  luiKforlauv,  sorrow  ikud  luouniiii};,  woreproeeiit 
iu  Atticu  Aud  Sparta,  but  were  l«ft  conifortleas ;  it  was  in 
Jaden  ntid  Galilee  that  a  ?oioe  was  heard  snying,  "  Love 
thy  Dei^hbor  tin  thrself."  Of  the  one  who  prommuucd 
tfaiHio  words  muu  &aid,  "  Ho  liutb  don»  all  tilings  well;  be 
maketb  both  the  doaf  to  Imur  aud  the  dumb  to  speak." 
ThroDghoiit  all  the  literature  of  Greece  one  aearohes  in 
Tain  for  snck  sayings. 

We  {ind  thi^  di.'uf  mcntinDal,  it  is  trao,  but  what  we 
leftrn  tends  only  to  make  the  kindiv  heart  siuk  with  dls- 
uppoiutoiaut.  It  is  when  we  couie  to  iutjuire  into  such  a 
HubJRct  as  we  now  haVB  in  hand,  that  we  discover  gloomy 
f>hado»K  athwart  all  tliu  Nplnndor  of  Grecian  civili/iitiou. 
Although  the  art  of  teiichiug  the  thoroagh  use  of  all  one's 
mental  faculties  was  developed  iu  Greuoe  as  it  had  uever 
b»en  before,  nevertheless  no  deaf-mute  participated  in  the 
bleHsin^H  Lli«r«!by  couf»rred.  We  ara  driven  to  this  con- 
tdutiion  by  uvidence  ouly  too  speL-itiu  and  couulusive. 

The  great  Greek  historiau,  Herodotus,  for  iustance, 
gives  hb  n  vnry  circumstantial  acconnt  of  no  lessdistin- 
gaiKhiid  a  doaf-iiiiitu  than  a  Lydiitn  princiti,  son  of  the 
culebrntbd  KiugCnvKiui.     Says  HerodotuB,t  "CrwsuBhad 


*OonCiaiNtl  fraiD  the  U^j  Bnatbvr  ot  tbs  AutuU,  page  AH. 

tSee  BwodotuB,  Book  I,  01>apt«r  S4.  Berodotu  aku  qnous  Onmm 
m  asTing  to  hia  famriDR  vmi,  aft«i  a  vUioo  warDinK  him  «f  Ihnt  •on'a 
tuipeoOliigitealh-  "On  aocounlot  tlibiTlnlon.  lb«refore.  [  liuteoed jtour 
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two  80D8,  one  bluited  by  a  oatural  defect,  being  deaf  nud 
datnb.  .  *  •  •  Id  the  early  days  of  bis  prasperily, 
Cnx^auB  hailcloQe  the  utmost  th»t  he  could  for  liitu,  and 
nuiong  otiior  pliitiB  *  *  *  hu  liiid  sc'iit  to  Dulpbi  to 
consult  thu  oraclu  iu  W\»  bebaW."  But  observe  tbe  reply 
of.tbe  oraole,  wkkb  woti  to  tbe  effect  tbabtbe  kiugsbonld 
never  trouble  bimRelf  with  Fitinly  wisbiitg  to  bear  id  bis 
pnluou  "tbo  voire  Iio  litui  pntyeil  (or,  ottiiriug  luttilligout 
Manila."  Tho  bislorimi  ni»ku.s  tb<!Ornclu  any  furtbertbat 
it  would  be  au  utiI  tlay  for  Cr(j»«us,  wbeu  he  sbould  first 
boar  tbe  acceuts  of  bis  son's  voice. 

Salweqaently  Herodotus  relates  the  exact  fnltilineut  of 
tbia  prediction,  wliicli  took  plaei;  na  an  iucideut  iu  tbe  fall 
of  Sarditi.  Tbe  Htory  goeu  that  at  a  uiitical  momeiit,  when 
Cra>Bii8  was  ikbout  to  be  slniu  iu  tbe  presence  of  bis  deaf 
SOD,  tbo  latter  suddouly  burst  into  spoucb  with  the  cry, 
■'Mail,  kill  not  Crmsns."  It  is  tboii  iidded,  "  These  are 
tbe  tinit  words  he  had  i>vi-r  uttt^rml."  But  th»  expert 
kuowa  that  saeb  a  thing  could  only  happen  by  miraole, 
for  it  would  be  as  impo&siblo  for  n  man  who  bad  Dover 
used  Ilia  vocal  organs  in  articulate  speech  suddeuly  to 
Qspress  hirnsetf  in  iutelligiblo  words,  as  for  one  who  bad 
vever  linudled  a  violin  to  Beizu  one  at  a  moment's  uotice 
aud  draw  from  it  a  strain  of  correct  music  So  we 
probubly  owe  this  neat  fnlBlmeot  of  tbti  Dolpbiau  oracle's 
prophecy  to  the  historian's  fertile  imagination,  oa  it  is 
Vfell  kuowu  that  Herodotus  wus  ovorfoud  of  dramatic 
balance  aud  tiuitib,  ouch  as  rarely  occurs  in  real  life. 

Kttvitrtiug,  however,  to  tlie  maiu  ijuoBtiou,  w*  b&ve  Id 
ibis  baro  fact  of  tbo  wealthy  and  far-faoiud  Cricttus  being 
Qaabl^,  iu  &|>itD  uf  ovory  uffort,  tt>  uucomplisb  auytbiag 
(or  bis  deaf  son,  a  sit^uificaut  iudicntion  of  the  atato  of 
tbin)^   in   that  age  and   regioD.      I(  eoormous  wealth, 


marrlMga.  tatA,  now  rafiiM  to  Mmd  ynn  on  Ihi*  sapitdjUoii,  taking  esra  to 
prM«TT«  you,  it  by  any  uivKnt  I  c«ii,  u  long  u  I  Uroj  tbe  alb^r,  nbo  t< 
ddprivi'd  of  bMring,  I  pomtdor  u  lo«i  " 
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\\  influeuce.  and  wicle  celnbrity  coqM  offocl  notliing 
toward  t'lie  e<lticntioii  of  a  ronug  doiif  princt.-,  wbnt  of 
thotte  loat  iu  poverty  aud  obscurity  ?  Tbe  uecessarj 
inforeucfr  here  lies  on  tbe  audaco. 

But  there  \»  iu  this  connection  a  pertinent  rotimrk  of 
Aristotle's.  His  searching  olffiervutiun  bad  ni>t  fnilvd  to 
Dote  tlie  exiHtencM  of  pert*oDK  cut  off  from  society  by 
deafness  uad  dnmbnuiM,  but  iinfortiiDately  bis  comiuaDt 
only  wuut  tu  )ttr»ugtbuu  tbe  c-ouviction  of  uhuv  fntura 
{i^oenitioDB  that  nothing  eould  be  done  for  Hncb  persons. 
Dnriug  u  dJRvu^sion  of  th«  voioo  iiiid  itti  nKt>  iu  K[)«(>ob, 
he  IB  led  to  luentinn  tbe  deaf  iu  thustj  turiuit:  "TbotiL'  who 
are  boru  deaf  all  buoome  Bpeechlemt;  they  bare  a  voice, 
bnt  aro  de8titut«  of  spooch.""  That  is  to  nay,  they  can 
utter  inarticutat'--  sounds,  hnt  are  iocapable  of  uptiukiiiff 
iatelligiblu  laii^un^e.  Of  coarHe  this  wiut  perfeorly  trtie 
ao  far  sa  Ariatotle'u  uhservatiou  weut,  no  doubt,  for  be 
saw  only  tiDtiia^bt  individunls.  But  it  8oen)s  lo  imply 
(arUier  tbuLt  this  iuenpacity  for  the  use  of  spevcb  is  no 
incnmble  defect,  and  (but  edu^^atiou  is  tlierehy  cut  off. 
Thus  it  was  construed  for  centuries  afterward.  Had  tbe 
great  philosopher  lived  iu  our  day,  we  may  be  suro  bis 
dictutu  would  have  boon  quite  different.  Meantime,  it  is 
clear  that  Ariatotle  never  came  across  a  doaC  person  whoso 
diaabiiities  bad  beeu  to  any  decree  overcome  by  educa- 
tion. Xba  cetehinted  Uruek  physiuiiiu.  IlippocratAS,  also 
allados  to  the  deaf  aud  dumb  iu  a  passa}(u  dealing  with 
tbe  pkysioto^icul  biisitt  of  spmtcb.  Hu  sl,nlt?s,  as  if  that 
were  ait  end  of  it,  that  born  deaf-mutes  can  only  make 
iuarticulate  soands.  saob  as  give  no  biut  of  logiual  noder- 
standing  hehiud  thoiu.t 

•  8*c  ArMotlA'a  "  HUtory  rtt  A&lmnla,"  Book  Iv,  Chu\i.  is,  Am.  8. 
TbB  trAulaliDo  ubmI  in  tXm  tvxt  in  Berkfr'a.  Cri>iiHcl)  IraiMUIra  llitt 
•uae  tbaa :  "  All  that  u*  born  dnmb,  and  nil  cfaildrati.  ntttr  soomli, 
bol  bitvu  DO  Ungiiutte, " 

t  See  tili"P«n  S«ikaii,"  Ctup.  Till.  He»iija  :  "  Artiduliiiiuti  IntjiaMil 
UiRnppBlNeuf  till-  ton({ii«;  It  ruiidaw  Uifl  «onb  ilUtiut^t   by  inter- 
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Amid  III!  Uio  gloriouK  utiliiuvomotite  uf  the  Qreciau  eiril- 
iKiilioD,  tliuniftirt),  wo  enu  tlixuuver  uo  trnce  of  a  anocosa- 
tal  effort  to  educuite  deaf  atiJ  dumb  persons.  Tbare  pro- 
vailed  iustead  a  prettv  8elUe<l  oonvictinii  tiint  this  class 
were  hopelessly  iocapticiUted  hj  their  ni)itt«nnns  afflic- 
tion, becaniie  erun  the  pitircitig  initiglit  of  the  Greek 
mind  Mtill  failed  to  peuetrate  below  the  mirtace  and  learn 
that  the  miuds  which  lay  behind  deaf  ears  and  epeechlosa 
tongues  were  jn»t  i*»  sound  as  others  and  as  capable  of 
being  taiight,  if  only  the  meanii  for  aocoinpliahiag  this 
end  were  workud  up. 

The  qnestion  ar)»eK  next,  however,  aK  to  how  the 
Ureeka  dealt  with  sach  persons  regarded  simply  In  the 
light  of  Booini  beings  with  some  elaim  for  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  society.  An  eminent  aatliority  on  mat- 
tors  relating  to  the  deaf  once  gave  it  aa  hia  opinioD  that 
deaf-mutes  (uneducated  oa  they  were)  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  ancient  times  for  low  grades  of  nottkiiled  labor. 
He  also  went  on  to  say,  "Ami  here  and  tbero  one  pos- 
soBBod  *  *  *  the  means  nf  considerable  intelleotnal  nud 
social  enjoyment.  These  exceptional  cases  mast,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  either  rare  or  known  only  to  a  fevr."* 
Ak  a  matter  of  fact,  I  foar  that  thoy  wore  rare  indeed. 
After  a  careful  special  investigation  of  Grecian  oouditions 
I  find  myself  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  oxueptionni 
oasee,  where  *'  considerable  intellectual  and  social  oujoy- 
meat "  wafi  gained,  must  have  been  practically  non-exist- 
ent, and  that  tho  futo  which  awaitud  all  real  deaf-mntes 
in  Greece  was  one  of  mortifying  isolation,  dogntdatioD, 
and  misery. 

o«ptiiig  tboni  in  tli«  throat,  and  •trikinit  «gala«t  Ui«  pttUU  mxI  ImUi. 
U  tlu)  louf(an  Aid  act  articnUlo  eracy  tlEU«  b;  olrlklu);.  uiftd  would  not 
•|Mkk  dlaitnelly.  asd  he  wonid  onl^  alt«r  mob  of  tha  vitigV  aatnnt 
««>>iBd4.  A  jjToof  «f  Uii*  i*  th*  cftMO  of  d««f.mut««  from  Uirtb.  wbo  not 
knowisit  bow  to  apMb.  ntlnronly  xiniplr  raaada."  (LittT^i>  IraiitUiluB.J 
■Se«  ■*  Maoioir  on  tli4>  Ongln  nud  Eurl^  lltiitoty  at  (h«  Art  ot  iMtras- 
Udv  Iba  UmX,"  b}  Dr.  H.  F.  Put,  AnnaU,  ili,  131. 
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Tn  au  iuqniry  of  Uie  preseut  kiuil  Oreece  presents  oue 
ur  two  sptic'iul  features  that  must  bu  takeu  fully  into  nc- 
QOUDt  if  wo  woald  properly  uudorHtaod  liow  mntters  stooil 
there.  In  iliu  first  pincc,  a  sharp  horiKontal  pinno  of 
elaavage  diviclf-il  her  people  into  two  ^rent  classes — the 
free  oitixenry  nud  the  iii'ln^ftrinl  »crln  ur  helots.'*'  It  was 
the  former  who  developeil  and  orj^uized  ioviacible 
armies,  who  carried  inteUectQul  and  artistic  pnrsnits  to 
thoir  highest  pitch,  and  of  whom  history  has  uover 
wo*ried  of  rocouuttug  to  us  erory  [wesihlu  dotail  oi 
kuowleflge  preserved  from  thu  wrock  of  time.  Itiit  it  waa 
tlie  other  submei^ed  niultitmle  whose  bumble  und  ud- 
hoDored  toil  (uruished  the  resources  without  which  the 
fires  of  Grecian  fjlory  could  never  have  kindled.  When 
it  ia  rememboriMl  in  I'loite  connectinn  with  tliiH  fnct  that 
the  nnmbor  of  denf-iuutos,  propottionalty  cousidered,  is 
extremely  small  among  the  up])er  well-conditioned  classes 
of  society,  bnt  increases  rapidly  to  a  maximum  among 
the  lowest,  where  many  things  are  adverse  to  sound 
healthy  existence,  it  is  at  once  ohrions  that  only  a  Nmall 
fraction  of  Ibeni  conid  have  been  fonnd  among  the  citizen 
otasH,  while  the  gruat  majority  UvimI  and  died  among  the 
despised  helotry  of  Qrcoco.  Yet  it  is  of  this  majority 
,that  wo  can  never  hope  to  know  anything  directly,  for 
the  records  pasH  over  the  Kervite  masHOK  in  Kilence  to  en- 
large the  murti  upon  the  smaller  aelect  claeseH,  whose 
briUiaace  fille^l  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  oast  into 
neglected  shadow  all  that  was  beneath.  As  to  the  small 
minority  of  denf-rantOK  who  appeared  in  tho  higher  life 
of  Orceco,  there  is  for  obvions  roasonti  a  better  chance  of 
forming  some  notion  ns  to  their  fate. 

A  second  cardinal  facttonehing  ouranbject  is  this,  viz., 
that  to  the  Greek  miud  the  stato  was  everything,  the  in- 
dividual nothing,  when  it  came  to  a  conflict  between  the 

'  For  Uio  t>nl  acooiiBl  nf  lliig  aulljoct  t^  Oroto'a  "  HisUirf  of  nroeiw,*' 
V«l.  I,  on  Qr««k  Booiely. 
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interests  of  the  two.  No  people  erer  deT«1oped  more 
fnlly  tliiK  futi (lament 111  priuuiple,  ami  tbey  sppliot]  it  witli 
a  ralenlless  iuSexible  soverity  that  ve  modenis  ciin 
scarcolv  renlize,  liviug  as  wq  tin  in  tin  nge  of  aluiost  ex- 
treme iudividunlisiij.  AUIioii(;li  Mituiiuluy  is  soaietiiue^ 
more  brilliiiat  than  accurate,  he  is  hardly  cxtraviigant 
when  ho  suys  :  "  The  Spartnus  piirchitsed  for  th^ir  gov* 
tirumeut  u  prolon^p-tiou  of  iUi  exiKt«iiu»  by  thtj  sacnfitfeof 
bappioosB  nt  home.  They  cringed  to  the  puwerful,  they 
trumpled  on  the  weak,  tbey  sacrificed  tboir  bolot^i,  etc."* 
And  Grote  vrroto  of  tbetu:  "Their  grand  parpoae  wiw 
the  maiiiltitiauco  of  a  vi(;oroas  breed  of  (!itiKetis."t  The 
safely  aud  welfare  of  the  state  as  &  whole  was  the  supreme 
coutitderatioii,  and  to  this  end  all  iodtvidaal  coucerna  had 
t«  give  way  without  reserve.  The  whole  geoiuB  of  the 
Spartan  fttato  bore  steadily  against  t;veu  the  bare  tolera- 
tion of  defective  and  helplesa  persons,  much  les^  their 
support  and  kind  treatment.  In  Attica  the  same  policy, 
pruvailedj  useupt  in  milder  degree. 

Speakiug  of  legendary  Greece,  out  of  which  roau  tfao 
liislorical  states,  Grote  says :  "  Throughout  the  long 
stream  of  Jeguudiiry  Darralive.on  which  the  Greeks  looked 
hack  as  their  pout  history,  the  larger  social  motives  aeTor 
appear.  There  is  uo  sense  of  ubligiilion  between  man 
and  man  as  such."  Elsewhere  the  same  authority  slates 
that  "as  a  genend  rule,  he  who  cnnnot protect  bimaell 
finilH  uo  protootioQ  from  sacitity." 

Furthermore,  »o  high  was  the  eslimntiou  in  which 
physical  and  mental  perfectiou  was  held  by  the  Greeks 
that  no  keener  mortification  could  be  aroused  in  a  Camilj' 
than  (hut  of  the  appearance  in  its  midst  of  a  deaf-mute, 
for  instuuoti,  nor  on  the  part  uf  Ihs  Mtate  any  greater 
temptation  to  put  such  an  individual  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  out  of  this  ntrong  national  feeling  and  general  state 

*Sm  ManuUj'ii  eosu;  <>u.  Uilfurd'ti  "  Hiolvrj  of  OrMoe." 
tSw  Ori>t*'«  ■•  Hi»u>rj  cf  G?««oo,  "  Tol.  I.  Purt  U,  Chap.  VL 


policy  thiit  thoro  arotto  the  torriblo  cnntom  of  tloMtroriDg 
defective  infants  by  expoHure. 

Tbts  ottaiom  ooostitutes  r  Ibird  important  fact  to  be 
specially  note<J  in  the  present  geneml  cottnecHoD.  Among 
noDi^  of  tli«  other  peoplcit  whom  we  har«  thas  far  odd - 
8t(l«ruil  did  this  cuHtom  hold,  at  any  rate  uot  to  n  degree 
Mafficient  to  be  remarked  io  history.  But  it  fnnnd  nston- 
ishing  development  among  the  Greeks.  AnHtotle  himself 
pUceil  the  stamp  of  h\»  approval  upon  it  in  wordn  that 
Kimnd  curioiwly  hanth  and  cruel  to-day  :  "  With  reMpect 
to  the  bringiug  ap  or  exposing  of  ofalldreo,  let  it  be  a  lav 
that  Dothiii^  imperfect  or  mainie<l  shall  bv  bronglit  op.*** 
Ttirlwall  siayB  :  "  Prom  liis  birth  every  Spartan  belonged 
to  the  Htute,  which  decided  whether  he  waH  likely  to  prove 
an  ndvantageouB  mumber  of  the  oommiiulty,  and  extio- 
goiahed  the  life  of  every  sickly  or  defective  infaut."'t  It 
bos  been  HnppoHed  by  niniiy  that  this  Orceinn  cnelom 
mast  hnve  been  responsible  for  the  deatriiction  of  ull  or 
moat  cougeuila)  denf-nmteK  id  Greece.  Bnt  thiii  assump- 
tion mnst  be  taken  with  much  caution,  if  at  all.  Thia 
will  become  evident  from  n  slight  consideration  of  the 
rafttter.  -i 

Culike  most  icfirmities  of  the  body,  deafness  is  a 
defect  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  is  only  detected  by 
Infereuce  fromTariousovidcDCOs  of  iDdiffcrence  tooouodB', 
Hoonor  or  later  exhibited  I)t  the  person  affuctcil,  while 
dumbness  ia  only  a  secondary  resnit,  of  course,  caused 
by  fuitare  to  bear  the  soiiLdn  to  be  imitated  and  learned. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  we  uome  to  know  that  any  peraoais 


■rt«r  Ari.iluUe'a  "  P»llti<a,"  Rwtk  VI  t,  Oliap.  la.  Hia  rvnaono  (or  UiiB 
liitnl  HHjrlng  »re  sofD  in  Ui«  following  ■■  Bot  to  avoid  an  esCM«  o(  pop- 
uliilioH,  let  ■om''  liiw  hr  Uid  domi.  if  it  W  not  pcrmittnl  bj  tbt  coalonw 
ftnil  hatiitac^  the  i>eot''B- ">'<  ^n;  of  Ibe  cbllilran  Ivorn  •bill  beu|>owil: 
(dt  n  limit  tutti.i  b*>  tktod  u  ih«  pcpnlBtien  of  rbn  utats. 

fflMTbiilwall'a  -UiatwryurGifvM/'ClMp.  VUI :  ateo  rrof.  B«irk«^ 
'' ObarielM."  Kicnrint  to  StrrrDi*  t,  t<i(t"tb«r  with  llio  foo(-ti<4n>  eMag 
lb«  Piliu  Lag.  Att. .  p.  Ul. 
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deaf  simply  bT  notioiDg  that  lie  or  sbu  duos  not  spuak  oc 
par  EtDY  attention  to  speech,  wbeu  arriveJ  nt  tb*i  uormal 
AHe  for  hegioiiing  to  talk  »Qd  underetand  spoken  Uognage. 
But  what  in  tliRt  Agu?  Tlmreiii  li«K  the  point  in  tlii»  im* 
mediate  comiecliou. 

Id  tlie  case  of  iofautK  up  to  the  age  of  a  year  or  more, 
the  presence  of  hearing  is  by  do  menus  obvious,  aud  is 
rarely  detected^  savn  wbcre  tested  hy  those  familiar  with 
the  deaf.  Ax  for  duiubuess,  it  cannot  be  diKCOvered  for 
obvious  reasons  till  an  age  is  reauhod  where  iutelligeut 
speech  is  to  be  expectetl  of  Iho  i^hild.  Xow,  the  fact  is 
that  tlie  ordinary  parent,  who  has  no  saspicions  aronsed 
by  other  oousi  deration  a,  never  dreams  of  a  child  in  his 
family  boiug  deaf  till  the  realization  of  it  itt  gi-adaally 
forced  npon  liim  hy  its  continacd  failure  to  acquire  uat- 
nral  intelligible  apeach.  Often  a  deaf  child  thus  bocomcs 
nearly  or  quite  tvro  yeurB  old  before  its  unnnspecting 
pareutii  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  hears  no  soanda,  and 
never  will. 

Id  view  of  those  well-known  facts,  the  qnestion  aris«« — 
Did  the  Greeks  expose  to  death  infants  of  any  age,  re- 
gardless of  bow  long  it  may  have  l>eeii  after  birth  before 
a  defect  revealed  itself?  Or  was  there  a  more  or  leea 
definite  age  limit  Hxud  by  law  or  habit,  after  paaHing 
wliicli  the  child  b(;<.-Aiue  exempt  fi^m  the  application  of 
that  dread  aouteuce  of  doom?  The  only  reply,  it  seems, 
that  can  be  made  to  thiH  ia  that  either  there  was  no  such 
died  ng«  limit  in  Orcek  practice,  nr  else,  if  there  were, 
no  trace  of  what  it  wua  ap|>L'ant  to  have  boeu  retained  in 
available  reconia  and  literature. 

But  from  a  somewhat  general  inqniry  into  the  subject 
of  infanticide,  which  is  or  has  been  practised  rcgnlarly  by 
many  peoples,  some  even  moi**)  stern  and  merciless  than 
the  fireeks,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  death 
sentence  has  rarely  been  executed  upon  children  more 
than    a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few   mnntbs,  old.     In 
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reality,  ttie  nsual  castom  almost  ererywhAre  seems  to 
have  beeo  U)  dextroy  infants,  if  nt  all,  wtthiu  a  verj  few 
days,  before  lliat  powerful  attaelimeut  of  ttie  mother  for 
tlie  cbUtl  tbat  abe  uurec«  at  bi*r  husom  ilaily  cau  become 
at  all  fully  (lovelo|)e(l.  Otiiurwise  tbe  strain  upon  the 
parents*  affections  becomes  too  groat  to  he  eodured,  nod 
no  oafilom  or  law  vrould  be  boriiB  with  lon^  that  exacted 
suob  aerere  trials  of  the  paretitAl  heart.  Such  being  the 
case,  if  we  may  believe  that  in  the  case  of  tbe  Greeks 
children  survjviog  the  first  few  months  of  life  wer«  per- 
iiittt«d  to  live  on,  this  fact  would  throw  a  now  light  upon 
the  qa«tion  of  whether  deaf  iofaots  wore  exposed  to  de- 
struction. 

My  owD  convictiou  is  that  iu  practice  ecarcely  »ny 
cM«a  of  cotigouittU  duafnosd  could  have  beeu  (liscoTered 
by  Greek  parenta  in  the  ancient  days  till  an  ago  was 
reached  entirely  post  the  limit  wtthiu  which  it  was  the 
oastom  to  expofle  a  defective  iufaut.  Conseqnoiitly,  I 
cauDOl  but  feel  anre  that  nearly  all  children  born  deaf  iu 
Greece,  although  they  oertainly  would  have  met  death 
could  their  defect  have  been  immodiatcly  dutcclcd  at 
birth,  yet  surfiveii  and  lived  to  ^row  up  as  best  they 
might,  even  Ifaongh  their  infii-mity,  when  it  was  discovered, 
mast  have  •louiacd  to  Greek  minds  one  of  the  very  gravent 
possible. 

Bot  we  may  justly  query  whether  a  prompt  paasage 
from  birth  to  the  paiulesH  i«Ieep  iu  that  mounifnl  gleu  of 
TaygetuM  would  not  have  lieen  more  merciful  for  the  deaf 
of  Greece  Ibau  the  deiitiny  thai  grimly  awaited  them 
among  the  living.  Down  in  the  louely  glen  it  was  but  a 
few  hours  of  baby-weeping,  exhaustion,  and  then — com- 
plete relpuite  from  all  that  lay  ahead  in  tbhi  world.  But 
to  grow  up  amid  Oreciau  society,  with  its  dread  and  con- 
tempt and  impatience  of  physical  or  mental  iullnnity, 
with  ite  utterly  uuhuuianitariitn  atmospheru — what  a  fate 
for  him  who  conld  not  hoar  or  spemk  or  even  be  tnngbt 
(lo  that  nj^e)  to  write,  however  crudely! 
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'■  OF  any  Greek  enperBtitionB  that  niH^v  linve  existed 
adverse  to  the  daaf  and  dumb  we  can  now  ascertaio 
notliing.  But  tliiii  we  know,  that  n-)ii>reB8  Hebrew  law 
protected  tliem  from  the  brutal  snperstition  of  th«  popu* 
ln<'p,  Greek  law  by  its*  very  spirit  and  aim  dooQwd  them 
to  OHtrftoism,  if  DOt  Tiolent  aud  ill-treuted  lives:  that 
whererts  the  Hebrew  retigion  Btreniiouslv  inculcated  habits 
of  kindness  and  charity  to  all  the  stricken  and  nofortuoate, 
t]ie  Greek  religion  fnrniiihed  but  the  feebleat  reniOD* 
strancea  agaiuet  severity  towatd  the  b&lpleae  and  down- 
trodden, lu  the  eyes  of  a  Greek,  benevolent  charity 
smacked  only  nf  efTominacy  ;  let  the  imlividiml  take  care 
of  himself,  and  if  through  inability  to  du  so  be  went  to 
the  wall,  so  mncli  the  belter  for  the  community.* 

On  the  whole,  then,  wo  can  scarcely  avoid  tbo  COU- 
clusiou  that  in  Greuian  Inods,  during  the  claasical  times, 
the  social  dismemberahip  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rcnoliod 
almout  a  ulimnx  ;  ibat  some  lunst  sooner  or  later  have 
met  with  violent  or  Hemi-violont  oxtinotion ;  ibat  others 
may  baro  rcioaioed  sequestrated  from  piiblio  gaze  or  else 
bttniahed  from  home,  in  order  that  fnoiily  shame  might 
be  avoided ;  that  posBibly  a  few,  very  few.  born  among 
the  high  and  wealthy,  or  poseossing  uunsnal  oatire 
capnoity  and  energy,  may  hare  barely  held  their  own, 
aod  ukud  out  an  tiuduniblu  existence  till  Die  end.  At  tho 
very  best,  Jiowever,  their  isolation  must  have  beeu  greater 
than  to  many  other  »ouiitries,  and  u^raVHlrd  by  ill-oou- 
cealed  contempt  un  the  part  of  mOHt  of  their  fultuvr  Greeks. 
Afl  the  reader,  be  he  some  educated  intelligent  deaf  per- 
son ur  not,  puts  down  this  dark  story  of  a  long  past 
chapter  aud  cln»ne  the  pagea  containing  it,  let  him  recall 
what  uxiBtK  around  him  lo-dav  iu  contrast,  and  exult  with 


•Sen  UnbiUfjr'B  "SoeJal  Ltf*  in  QrOfoc,"   p.   30,  fur  laaUoM.     H« 

"  TliiH  iluiv  HMMU^  h)  li«va  t>v»u  dclngstvit  to  ZeuH.  wUum  kiuotini  ftnd 
alb«r  saiuseuieBta  afMn  pravnaUil  bim  ttym  ntl^ndiUK  to  liia  l>a«ia««a>.'* 
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boQfist  pride  iu  lb«  nc'lu«vt.iiaoiitK  of  onr  belovfld  Union 
in  twtisif  of  thoBO  whose  autt^ceduuta  iu  tircrocc  tttninbltid 
tbrongb  cniel  (larbness  to  n-etcome  ^raveH. 

J,  A.  TILLIKOHAST. 
VrtM^etit  WhtU  Fttlma  bt  EeuHuirtici  onti  Hittarf, 
OvrittU  Vaiwnwtg,  Hhaea,  Jftf  York. 

[TO  BE  COHmNUED.] 


BREATH  AJiD  VOICE. 

In  tbe  treatmeiit  of  siiovcli  defects  of  lieariag  persons 
certAJu  meUioiltt  hive  soiuetimes  to  be  emplo;yed  wbiob, 
with  slight  modifications,  might  be  osed  in  the  instruction 
of  tbe  denf  to  prnmoUt  tlnencT  of  Bpecrli,  to  Btrengthen  & 
weak  Toico,  aod  to  corniut  a  bigli-pitclied  voire.  It  is  a 
wcll-kuowu  fnct  tlint  of  tbe  three  difToreut  modes  of 
breathing— dinphrngiiiatic,  costal,  and  dHvicutar — tlie  sec- 
ond. x\r,.,  costal  breathing,  should  be  principally  employed 
in  spwiking.  1  believe  I  mn  snfc  in  saying  tbat.  in  nine 
cutMt  ont  of  ten,  the  ontiro  dopcndenco  upon  tbe  action 
of  the  diupbrngm  in  keeping  tbe  bings  supplied  with  air 
for  purposes  of  plionntion  is  the  cause  of  the  jerky  way 
of  speaking  and  of  other  faults  into  which  denf  articula- 
tors ur«  apt  to  fait.  A  simple  exercisu  which  Dr.  H. 
Campbell,  of  Tjonduu,  England,  recommends  iu  bis  recent 
work,  "  JRespiratory  Exercise-s  in  the  Treatment  of 
Disease,"  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  it  promofeM  costal 
breatliing  (or  spimking  purpoKen.  Tl  is  in  substance  as 
follows : 

Let  tbe  palm  of  each  band  \>e  placed  on  tbe  lower  ribs 
of  the  oorreepomliug  side  of  the  body,  so  that  tho  ends 
of  the  middle  Gngors  meet  iu  front.  Now  un  attempt 
should  be  mode  to  separate  tbe  hands  its  far  a»  pofuiible 
by  expanding  the  lower  ribs.     The  hands  should  move 
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tritli  the  ribn  ho  tbnt  they  art*  (IrHvrn  Imckwards  and  apart 
while  the  lower  chest  expaiidH ;  the  lower  ribs  should 
theu  be  allowed  to  return  alowlj-  to  their  former  position, 
aud  the  bands  to  come  togethor  agniu.  Care  shonld  be 
tftkeii  uot  to  mise  the  shoulders  uor  protrude  the 
abdomen.  All  effort  should  be  coucentrated  oa  the  ex- 
pnoKioR  of  tht!  lower  ribtt,  and  there  Hhoulil  be  uo  other 
bodily  muvemeut  of  any  kiud.  The  least  tendeucy  to 
audibility  or  drawiug  iu  of  air  during  the  oxerciso  should 
be  carefully  subdued.  If  the  lowor  ribs  orpaud,  the 
Inogs  oxpnud  at  the  same  time  without  any  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  the  air  will  rush  into  them. 
Dariog  the  first  attempt  the  Luudft  may  uot  become  sepa- 
raled  mote  thau  about  half  au  luoh,  but  after  ample 
practice  the  etudcnt  will  be  able  to  increase  the  distance 
considerably.  I  have  aoou  boys  and  girts  just  entering 
upon  their  teens,  who  lejimcd  to  aeparatu  their  hands  in 
this  exercise  to  a  distauce  of  nn  inch  nod  a  half  withont 
great  effort. 

Bince  in  connected  ntterance  the  breath  has  to  be  re- 
plouluhud  nipidly  during  the  pauaeti  hutwueu  auut4.-ncQS  of 
moderate  loiigth  or  between  the  parts  u(  a  long  senluuce, 
wliile  the  expirations  have  to  be  protracted  as  maoh  as 
possible,  the  pi[panAi<iu  of  the  lower  nl>s  in  this  exercise, 
which  is  accompanied  by  iuLahition,  shonld  be  accom- 
pliithud  us  rapidly  iia  can  bo  done  without  jerking,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  ribs,  which  causes  the  emptying  of 
the  lungs,  shonld  proceed  very  slowly  aud  gradually. 

The  exercise  should  bn  practiced  with  the  lips  slightly 
apart.  In  ordinary  breathing  forvital  purposw*  the  montb 
Ik  closed  iiuil  the  atr  piiHsns  in  and  out  through  the  nose. 
During  tipuukiug  w**  breathe  with  tliemuutli  o]>i?u,beoiiiise 
in  thia  way  the  luuga  are  filled  more  quickly  than  when 
the  air  has  to  enter  through  the  narrow  nasal  passaf;ee. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  tbo  mouth  wide  open  ;  a  slight 
separation  of  the  lips  is  quite  sufficient. 
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Thn  following  exorrise  io  retainiug  the  breatli  will,  if 
ilarlr  practictKl,  incruaHu  tliu  broatliing  cApacity. 
^bon  tlio  lower  ribs  liiivo  boon  cxpauded,  »nd  tliu  bauds 
ire  by  tbiH  moaus  be«u  separated  as  far  as  possible, 
tbej  sbouUl  be  retained  in  tliis  positiuD  for  live  secoDds: 
The  HtadeDt  xbould  timebiiniMilf  bjcountiDgKilentiyh'om 
one  to  five,  or  tlie  teacber  majr  do  tbe  coQutiDg.  At  the 
end  of  tbe  iDt4^rral  of  five  Hecoads,  tbe  ribs  sboutd  be 
allowed  tu  rul»x  ^radaally,  su  tbat  tbe  bauds  will  come 
together  very  slowly  iu  (be  space  of  («n  soconds.  During 
tbe  intervnl  of  tire  seconds,  tbo  student  should  uellber 
iobnlo  Qor  oxbnle,  nod  overy  ptirt  of  hitt  body  sbould  bo 
in  a  complete  Htata  of  rest — there  Khoahl  Dot  be  the 
tdigbtest  twiti^hiug  or  moving  of  auy  mascle.  Care  should 
bo  tnkou  thnt  the  studoul  docs  uot  bold  tbo  broath  by 
sbattiog  the  glattio,  bnt  by  keeping  the  lower  ribs  ox- 
pauded.  fbe  iuterralof  five  seconds  may  be  increased  at 
tbe  rate  of  one  ee«oad  per  week  antilthe  elevation  of  tbe 
ribe  can  be  corofortAbly  maiutaiDed  for  eight  seconds  by 
children  and  twelve  seconds  by  older  pupils. 

Wbuu  the  student  has  gained  control  over  this  costal 
moTomeut,  let  bim  expand  bis  lower  ribs,  pause  five 
seconds,  tbeu  emit  tbe  sound  of  the  broad  Italian  ah, 
continuing  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  steadily  maintained. 
Let  hioi  practice  the  vowels  ut,  e,  oo,  in  the  samu  manner. 
Whfu  tbis  has  been  sufficiently  done,  let  bim  enounce  in 
tlio  same  way  as  many  repetitions  of  each  of  these  vowels 
as  can  he  etTected  with  one  expiration,  taking  care  that 
the  lower  ribs  are  kept  well  expanded  till  the  Inst  aonnd 
has  been  omitted.  Next,  short  phrases  or  ^L'utunfvs 
hoald  be  used  instead  of  single  sounds.  Grwlunlly  the 
ipU  shonld  form  tbe  habit  of  expanding  bis  lower  ribs, 
panaiug  two  necondH  every  time  before  beginning  to  S[>cak 
in  ordinary  conversation,  and  maintaiuiug  tbe  expaDsioD 
of  the  ribs  till  he  lias  to  replenish  his  breath.  Persons 
rbo8«  speech  in  normal  du  tliis  UDOOOScioualy  all  tho 
lile. 
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TlierB  are  certniD  citlistlieuic  exorcises  tlint   strcngtben 
tho  orffftQg  of  brotithing,  and  are  theroforo  very  nseftll. 

I.  StnodiDg  orect,  witb  heels  nud  kueos  U^olber,  aod 
to«8  apart  iit  nii  angle  of  about  eixty  degrees,  raise  arms, 
©Ibowa  straigbt,  pti-Ime  down,  to  slioalder  level  «t  side, 
hold  tbem  ixx  tbat  position  for  live  seooDds,  tbeii  drop  them 
slowly.  The  npwani  luovcment  of  the  arms  helps  to  raise 
the  ribs  uod  expnud  the  chest,  thereby  promoting  iubala- 
tioa;  heace  it  abould  be  performed  rapidly.  The  down- 
ward muvemeat  of  the  arms  ie  nccompauied  by  a  lower- 
ing of  the  ribx,  promotiti)*  oxhalntiun.  It  should  there- 
fore bo  Tory  slow  «iul  gnulmil.  Tb«  pujjil  should  be 
retiuireil  to  practice  siu^ie  vowels  or  to  speak  seulenoes 
dnring  tho  downward  luoTeraent  of  the  arms.  The  exer- 
cisH  may  l>o  rcipeatpcl  eigiilor  ten  timiHi  iuHnc<%stUoii,  and 
Komo  other  vowel  or  xentimei;,  hk  the  ease  may  be,  should 
be  substituted  after  it  has  bcuu  repeated  three  times.  In 
most  cases  the  voice  used  in  coiioection  with  this  arm 
movement  sounds  far  bettor  and  more  untural  tlinu  with- 
out it.  Speaking  exBrciMes  should  be  combined  with  all 
the  following  arm  moveiuetits  : 

II.  Standing  position. — The  anus,  held  stiff,  are  moved 
from  the  sides  of  the  body  ontwnrds,  until  they  are  iu  a 
vertical  pa^itinn  parallel  to  each  otbcr,  and  dose  to  the 
sides  of  the  huud  ;  rutiiin  them  iu  this  poRition  for  seven 
seconds,  then  return  them  to  the  side«  of  the  ImkIv. 
Repeat  vowel  or  speak  seuteuce  while  the  arms  are  xlowly 
descondiog.  Practice  this  exercise  eiyht  or  teu  times  JD 
succession. 

in.  Ai^ame  standing  position. — While  the  hands  re«t 
(irmly  on  the  hip«,  with  i\w  tliuinhfn  Iw^hind,  and  thoGngors 
in  front,  the  elbows  are  moved  backward  as  far  us  they 
will  go,  they  are  held  there  lor  seven  seconds,  aud  iheo 
slowly  returned  to  thoir  original  poaitiou.  • 

IV.  With  fingers  iuturlaced,  hold  rout  bauds  on  the 
back  of  your  head,  maw  ulbows  quickly  hsukward,  paaae 
from  Qve  to  eight  seconds,  then  move  them  slowly  forward. 
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V.  Th«  arms  lieUl  BttfT  are  swung  rotind  ns  far  as  posal- 
!e.     Fua»u  ten  ifi^cnndK  while  arms  nre  huh)  np  in  tbu 

rtical  pusitiun,  and  speak  jour  Keuluncu  wliilu  Ihej 
iDOve  slowly  dowuwanls. 

VI.  Xbe  armtt  am  Uuxutl  at  the  dbowB,  uud  held  close 
to  ihe  sidea.  They  nre  energeticftlly  iiiovwl  upwards  and 
extended  to  the  vertical,  beld  tliero  duriug  au  eiglit-seconds 
pause  aoil  slowly  returned  to  the  oriRinal  positiou. 

VII.  Clajip  hiiutlH  Brmly  on  the  smull  of  your  back,  then 
with  your  bauds  ela^iMd  move  your  arms  rapidly  down- 
ward ns  far  as  tbt»y  will  go,  pause  trotn  six  to  eiglit  seconds, 
and  utter  a  single  vowel  or  a  whole  seiiteuoe  while  your 
bands  move  alowly  upward  to  the  origiDal  position. 

Vm.  The  arms,  held  horizontally  in  front,  are  moved 
dowuvards  and  backwards  close  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
as  far  as  they  will  go,  the  body  rotuaiuing  perfectly  erect; 
tbey  are  held  there  daring  n  paase  of  some  seconds  and 
the  BpoakJQg  exercise  is  combined  with  their  return  move- 
meni. 

IX.  The  arms  held  horizontally  in  front  of  the  body 
arc  swung  backwards  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  raise  yonr- 
self  on  your  toes,  remain  standing  on  your  toes  with  out- 
stretohod  arms  dnring  a  pause  of  t«D  seconds,  then  lot 
yonr  heels  go  down  slowly  while  arms  return  to  the 
^^rigiutkl  portion. 

^H  The  remainder  of  this  article  treats  of  the  voice.  The 
^^Toblem  of  photographing  the  iulurior  of  the  larynx  while 
the  vocal  cords  are  in  action  has  at  Inst  b(wa  succe^H- 
fally  solved.  Tho  following  photographs  are  copied  from 
the  latest  work  on  stiitnmeriiifj.  by  Dr.  H.  Gutzmaiin,  of 
Berlin,  Oermany.  Thu  urigiuals  were  tiiken  hy  I>r.  Mnse- 
bold,  also  of  Berlin.  No.  1  shows  the  position  of  the 
Tooni  chords  dnring  inspiration ;  No.  2,  during  expira- 
tion;  Nos.  3  to  ti,  during  whispering  with  gradually  in- 
creasing force  ;  No.  7,  during  the  production  of  a  chest 
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tone ;  Nos.  8  and  9,  daring  the   prodnction  of  a  bead 

tOQ«. 

Tfaetw  photographs  show  thivt  while  we  iuhale,  the 
glottis  is  wide  opou  ;  while  we  exiiale  it  is  soniewbat  cod- 
tracted ;  in  whiaperiug.  the  {or«part  is  closed  and  a  email 


59  0 

^3     ■■ 


trtftugular  space  at  the  baok — pars  tvtpiratoria — is  left 
opua  ;  daring  thu  production  of  a  good  obost  toou,  the 
vocul  corda  iirti  approximated  throughout  the  ontiro 
length,  leuriug  one  straight  chink  between  them  \  and, 
finnlly.  during  tlio  production  of  a  high,  shrill  voice,  this 
rbitik   is  widur.     SumetiniUH  u  porauu   Hpuaka  iu  a  high 
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loe  bocAniM  thu  mnKclos  of  bis  tht-oai  aro  weak  And  QD- 

Pftble  to  briD);  tbo  vouiil  cords   close  together  ;  sometimes 

rongbness  of  the  edges  of  tbe  vocal  cords  or  excrescences 

will  prflVflnt  their  coming  together  evenly.     In  the  latter 

,autu  truntnitiui.  Iiy  a  (hrnnt  Npecialint  nhouUl  bo  rcsorUHl 

In  Dr.  H.  GntzmaDn'ii  work  ou  stainioeriDg,  which  waa 
mentioDed  above,  a  series  of  simple  diagrams  is  to  be  fouiKl 

/J 


6 


/3- 


4' 


which,  wheo  taken  in  couneotiou  with  thu  photographs. 
giTOH  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  jiositious  of  tbe  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  and  the  actions  of  its  monoles  during  tbe  proc- 
esaee  of  respiration  and  phouation.  Thu«e  diagrams  will 
be  reproducod  in  (he  following  with  some  modificationa. 
In  Fig.  1  the  dotted  circle  represents  the  cricoid  carti- 
58;  tbe  cnrres  AB  and  AB'  tho  thyroid  cartilage;  the 
lotted  linen  AC  und  AC  tbe  vocul  curds;  the  triangles 
GD£  and  CIXE'  the  arytenoid  cartilages.     The  pentagon 
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ACDD'C  Bhowa  the  shape  of  the  glottis  when  it  ib  wide 
open  daring  the  act  of  inhalation.  See  photograph  No. 
1.  Throngh  the  simple  contraction  of  the  mnscalaB 
Tocalis  which  extends  along  the  vooal  cords,  the  edges 
DC  and  D'C  are  brought  into  straight  lines  with  the 
edges  of  the  rooal  cords  and  the  pentagon  ACDD'C  in 
Fig.  1  is  changed  to  the  triangle  ADD'  of  Fig.  2.  This 
triangle  ADD'  shows  the  shape  of  the  glottis  while  we 
exhale.     Compare  it  with  photograph  No.  2. 


Fitt.  2. 


The  arrows  EF  and  E'F'  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
musculi  crico-aryt.  lat.  When  these  muscles  contract, 
C  and  C  are  brought  together,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  cords  touch  and  there  is  a  trianguliir  opening  left 
at  the  back  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Tins  ia  the 
position  for  whispering.  See  fi'ig.  2,  and  compare  it  with 
photographs  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6.  If  the  voice  is  to  be  sounded, 
this  triangolar  opening  has  to  be  closed  Jitid  the  vocal 
cords  must  be  slightly  separated.     This  is  accomplished 
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throngh  the  mnso.  traDSversi  which  contract  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  bj  the  arrows  in  Fig.  4.  Compare  this 
figare  with  photc^aph  No.  7. 


J5^L 


Fio.  3. 


Fio.  4. 
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From  All  thiH  it  m  to  be  Been  that  when  wo  inhftlo  aad 
tlieu  proceed  to  sound  tlie  voice  tliroo  different  setH  of 
muscles  are  brought  iDto  pl&y :  first,  tbe  maso.  too.  ood- 
tract  and  cli&Dgo  the  nidepootngon&lopeDiDgof  the  ^ot*^M 
Us,  OS  flooD  iu  Fig.  1,  to  the  triaugular  opening  as  soen  ia^V 
Fifi!.2 ;  seooud,  tlie  muse.  orioo-ar.rt.  lat.  contract,  by  whioli 
tlia  Tooal  cords  are  approximated,  and  a  small  triaafpUar 
opening  ie  formed  at  the  back ;  and,  third,  the  masc. 
tniuHvensi  conirnct,  by  which  this  triangular  opening  is 
closod  and  the  Tocul  conls  are  brought  into  the  position 
that  is  requisite  (or  the  production  of  a  good  tone  of 
■voice.  With  a  certain  class  of  Hpe«ah  snfforors  aiuungl 
hearing  persons  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  euoh  of  theeu 
three  setH  of  muscleii  separately,  and  Iben  coiubioe  their 
actions  ill  regular  order.  Th«  student  is  required  to  take 
a  correct  costal  inhalation,  pause  two  seconds,  assume  the 
position  of  the  mouth  tor  the  vovel  aft,  nnd  then  exhale 
gently  with  the  month  in  this  poKition  ;  next  he  is  rec|uired 
to  repeat  this  process  and  to  chaugu  to  h  whisper  vrithout 
any  stoppage  after  the  exhalation ;  and,  lastly,  be  per* 
forms  all  those  tliroo  nctionsj  riz.,eshn1»tion,  whisper,  and 
voice,  in  regular  order  without  any  lirenk  between  one  and 
the  next.  The  aama  thing  ia  done  with  all  the  otherl 
vowels.  In  my  opiuiou  the  voices  of  some  deaf  artien- 
lators  could  be  {greatly  improved  by  exorcises  ol  this  sort. 
They  wonld  learn  to  bring  the  difforeot  sets  of  muscles  i 
of  the  larynx  into  play  in  regular  order,  and  properly  t*) 
control  their  actions,  so  that  one  set  will  nut  lie  contracted  | 
too  much  and  the  other  not  enough.  We  all  know  thafe^ 
a  deaf  pnpit  who  has  oDcc  spokou,  althoiigb  he  may  haT< 
entirely  lost  his  speech  before  entering  school,  will  learoi 
to  u»e  his  voice  in  a  more  natural  manner  than  the  cod-I 
geoitally  deaf.  In  all  probability  this  is  due  to  the  lac 
that,  vbilo  tbo  child  could  hoar,  the  three  different  seta  of 
muscles  that  are  couccnied  iu  the  production  of  the  voice 
were  uaturally  acting  correctly  aud  this  uotural  hubit  baa 
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been  retained,  while  in  the  coDgenitally  deaf  child  the 
ftetioD  of  these  muscles  is  not  as  exact  as  ia  necessary  to 
■oand  the  voice  correctly.  The  following  diagram  illus- 
trates the  exercise  which  is  recommended.  The  arrows 
indicate  expansion  of  the  ribs  and  (2)  stands  for  two  sec- 
onds' pause : 

exhale 

^     (2)  Assume  position  for  ah 


,    ,                 whisper 
,       ,  exhale        ~. 

\     (2)         "  "     ■;;:;;;;;;;:;;;;;;-;;vr: 


I     (2)  "  "     ^^^.±. ^^^^^^^^^. 


I     (2)  Assiimeposition  for  ee 


ee 


oo 


I     (2)  "  "     00 

aw 


(2)  "  "    aw 


¥ 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  the  difference 
between  an  exhalation  anda  whisper.  Aregularexhalation 
is  noiselena  ;  a  whisper  may  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
across  a  good-sized  room,  yet  if  you  place  the  end  of  your 
finger  on  the  proper  spot  of  your  neck,  you  will  notice 
thfit  there  is  no  movement  whatever  of  the  vocal  cords. 
The  noise  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  oatgoing 
current  of  air  with  the  edges  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
which  form  the  small  triaugiilar  opening  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  By  holding  the  back  of  his  hand  before  the  mouth, 
the  pupil  can  feel  tliat  as  the  exhalation  is  changed  to  a 
whisper,  the  breath  becomes  warmer,  and  it  becomes  still 
warmer  when  the  voice  is  stiirted. 

DAVID  QREENE, 
1122  Broadway,  Ne\e  York,  N.  Y. 
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It  eaa  hurdlj  be  ilenied  that  tbe  teaching  of  Knglish 
is,  on  tl]«  whole,  tho  t«iut  saccwssfiil  part  of  the  work  of 
oor  schools  (or  the  hearing  .is  well  as  of  those  for  the 
deaf.  In  spite  of  the  Hheral  tthare  uf  tinio  allowed  to  ihis 
study,  and  of  tbe  rigid  examination  teste  nppHod,  onr 
high-schools  ftLd  colleges,  in  too  largo  a  proportion  of 
oases,  fail  to  awakoD  in  thoir  gi-adaatos  an  iatelligent  ap- 
preciftliou  of  aud  dc'li){ht  iu  the  ma&tci' pieces  of  CugliBli 
literature  and  to  give  theiu  a  competeat  masterj  of  tbeit 
mother  tongue. 

While  cxcQMMi  for  those  ahortcomings  mny  bo  foDud  in 
the  pressure  of  other  studios,  iu  the  neglect  of  oarefol 
expression  in  the  oourersation  even  id  homes  of  refioe- 
ment  and  onltivation.  »nd  in  the  circnmstAoce  that  the 
duilv  uowKpuper,  which  forniH  the  largest  and  the  moet 
immodiatelj  intoretstiog  part  of  the  reading  of  mottt  of  na, 
is  for  thf  most  part  liastily  written  iu  awkward  phni8L»« 
bj  uncultivated  persons,  yet  there  must  be  a  reBlduum  of 
jnatice  in  tbe  complaints  against  our  methods  of  English 
study. 

If,  wishing  to  know  what  our  high-Kchools  are  dningiD 
this  tine,  we  find  among  the  college  entrance  rGC|uiremeDts 
"  Henry  Esmond."  we  feel  encouraged.  Surely,  if  a  boy 
of  eighteen  can  \m  made  to  understand  and  to  enjor  the 
«i*DDdurful  Hkill  with  which  Thaokemyhas  reproduced  the 
conversAtiou,  the  aots,  the  projadioes,  the  habits  of 
tlinughl  of  n  past  century,  if  he  osu  appreciate  the  play 
of  motives  in  tho  "  honor,"  the  "  loyalty,"  and  the 
"religion"  of  the  oharact«r8  of  the  third  and  of  the 
fourth  Vi^'ouuttsOuatlewood  and  their  respective  spoasee 
and  of  Hnrr}'  Esmond — this  is  something  very  well  worth 
wbilo.  Bnt  if,  in  looking  over  tbe  examiuutioD  papera^' 
we  Snd  that  his  study  has  been  directed  toward  fixing  in 
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mind  the  liue  of  saccdssioo  of  tbo  Costlowood  titiB, 
the  moTODioDte  of  Father  Holt,  tbo  details  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Vifi^o,  wo  must  feel  that  the  onhappy  stadent  has 
l>e«u  f«d  on  the  husIcA  to  tlie  neglect  of  the  keruel. 
^  AdU  tho  mischief  is,  not  only  that  he  han  miMticd  tho 
^HBtrituoDt  which  thin  hook  might  haro  yielded,  but 
^^sat  ho  has  been  made  to  b«lievu  thnt  the  busk  com- 
'  prises  Uie  whole  edible  oonteots  of  a  book.  He  otight  to 
hare  been  led  to  wish  to  read  "The  Virginians"  and 
'  whrttever  else  will  give  him  Tbaekeray's  buHt;  bo  should 
I  haTc  been  prepared  better  lo  ouderstund  and  to  enjoy 
Peprs  and  Evelyn  and  Swift ;  he  should  have  been  mora 
capubin  nf  judging  the  fiiitlifulneHH  nf  Mncanlay  and  of 
Lei'ky.  As  it  is,  he  meroly  AeU  down  Thackuruy  aa  one 
more  "griud,"  and  hua  uo  more  notion  of  linding  pleas- 
ore  in  sittiog  down  for  au  aftoruoon  vith  '*  PeodeDDis" 
than  of  nmoHing  himself  with  ooojngntiug  the  Greek 
^iforl)n  in  la. 

^B  In  teaching  the  student  to  use  lauguuge  there  is  also. 
•^apparently,  a  false  ideal  among  teachere.  The  aim  seems 
to  be  to  produce  well-ti)roe<1  sentences  which  shall  %*iolate 
uo  rnlee  of  grammar  aud  which  Rhall  be  free  from  every- 
thing which  may  bti  considered  inelegant. 

It  is  siguiticaut  that   wo  see  in   the  papers  every  now 
and  then  a  list  of  objectionable  words  and  phrases,  an  index 
A'j-purt/aturiuK  o1  heretical  expreitiiionR,  prepared  by  soma 
professor  for  the  guidance  of  hia  HtudentH.      IJfiiiiilly  we 
find  uo  dii^crimi nation  belwouo  offences  of  dinTwrtinlgriuleH, 
as  if,  in  a  oode  of  conduct,  articles  six,  seven,  and  eight 
of  the  Decalogne    were  sandwiched    in  betweea    direc- 
tions  to  shut  the  door  after  yon,  to  wipe  yonr   feet  oa 
the  mat,  and  not  to  poar  yonr  tea  into  the  8an<.-er  to  cool. 
lelcgancioe  areas  heinous  as  ineptilndes  ;  au  uufushioD- 
i]o  word  is  uo  k'ss  an   offence  tlinn  n    word  nsed  in  a 
isleading  sense.    Ho^',  judged  bj  any  worthy  standard, 
that  is  good  English  which  cxpnMwes  a  clean-cut  thought 
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in  the  miad  of  tlte  speaker  aud  impreases  sbarply  the 
vorj  siLtue  thnnglit  on  the  mind  of  (be  hearer.  Usually 
tbiH  result  i»  benb  roacbod  by  language  which  conforiQs 
Lo  the  TaXvKi  of  rhetoric  and  of  griiiamur,  unJ  to  polite 
uea^e.  But  one  is  uot  master  of  the  tou^ue  who  does 
not  knov  when  he  can  best  say  what  be  has  to  say  by 
breaking  any  of  these  riil«H,  or  whoheaitateB.  on  occasion, 
BO  to  i\o.  Shukoitpearu,  the  King  James  Biblo,  Swift, 
BuDyau — here  we  have  the  Euglitib  language  at  its  beat, 
cuveriug,  certainly,  a  sery  wide  range  of  thought,  and  yet 
no  tour  English  authors  could  be  named  who  are  less  re- 
gardful of  the  niceties  of  tipeech.  To  Iw  alwaya  on  one's 
guard  against  a  '*  split  infinitive  "  or  a  "  continued  passive" 
or  iigaiust  eudiug  n  seuLonce  with  a  preposition  is  a  sure 
way  to  be  n  uervelexK,  ineffectiTe  speaker  or  writer. 

Slang  used  habitually  indicates  n  want  of  precision  ol 
thotiglii  or  itiKutBciunt  comiuaiid  nf  words,  yet  one  who 
Iciiou)!  Etiglisli  well  and  wbu  hax  a  s«nse  of  fitness  will 
sometimes  make  bis  speech  more  offoctiveaod  more  appro- 
priate, an  well  lit)  more  picturosqne,  by  n  phms«  tnkeu 
from  "  the  man  in  the  Htreet."  In  speaking  nf  an  alert, 
Hhrewd,  circumtipevt  pentoii,  it  ia  better  to  aay  that  he  is 
"  well-posted  "  than  that  be  is  "  well-informed."  The 
word  connotes  somuthiug  of  the  neatness,  the  precision, 
the  proniptiiexs  of  the  bookkeeper  iu  trnngferriug  the 
scattered  items  from  the  other  books  of  account  to  the 
propur  k'dgfT  lie'tdiiig — sometliiug,  too,  of  the  limitations 
o[  the  informatiou  thua  carefully  collected. 

Mot  Ihiit  the  use  of  biugaage  is  a  light  and  easy  thing 
to  acquire.  "  This  sort  guotli  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and 
fruttiug."  Ouo  must  read  widely,  must  weigh  the  deriva- 
tion, Ibo  aHsociationK,  the  shades  of  meaning,  the  rhythm 
and  soiiud-qnidity  o(  words.  HemnKt  be  qnick  to  reoog- 
DiKii  a  familiar  tltoiighl  iu  a  bettor  form — "  What  oft  was 
tlioiightr  but  iiv'er  so  well  expressed  " — and  to  see  iu  what 
the  Huperiority  of  form  consists.     He  must,  above  all, 
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take  pnintt  thni  whODever  be  speaks  oi:  writes,  bis  words 
Are  an  expresaion  of  n  clenr  tliouglit.  He  mnBt,  tberefore, 
ID  order  to  improve  in  his  nse  of  lungnnge,  nlwavH  be 
l«arniiig,  alwayK  mldiiig  to  itnd  brondeiiing  Iiih  koowled(;e, 
and,  coiisu(|aeutljr,  muKt  always  be  euuiiciatiug  lo  liinisolf 
bis  new  ideas,  aiid  reetatiug  bis  old  ideas  in  tbeir  new 
arraugeineDt. 

It  ia  very  true  tbat  mo>it  of  the  language  toacliiog 
which  is  done  by  teHcbei'H  of  the  deaf  is  of  a  grade  very 
mncb  lower  tbau  that  of  which  this  paper  bas  treated. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  tbat  this  pap«r  boa  no 
practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  teaebcrs  of  the  deaf. 
EdncatioQ  is  one  couuected  whole,  from  tbe  kindnrgnrten 
to  the  university.  An  improvement  at  one  end  of  the 
Bystem  may  ufteu  ho  n»efu]ly  applied  at  the  other.  In 
the  collie  it  was  found  that  the  bencb-work  in  tbe 
bboratory  taught  valnablo  I«s80ns  as  to  the  inexorable 
ftxactnesa  i>f  the  world  of  matter  and  the  nv«d  of  voracity  in 
deeds  as  in  words — lessons  which  were  not  as  well  learned 
from  tbe  Greek  lexicon  or  tbe  integral  calculus.  By  ap- 
plying tlie  underlying  principle,  the  primary  nchools  are 
teaching  the  name  lessons  through  manual  tniiuing. 

To  apply  to  elementary  work  the  principles  which  bavo 
been  indicatfid  above  a»  gorerning  tbe  right  teaching  of 
Engliali  would  make  lbi»  paper  too  long,  and  wonid  be 
quite  uunecetisary.  Tbe  writer  does  not  think  himself 
capable  of  inatruoting  the  readers  of  tbe  Annatg  an  lo  llio 
details  of  tliuir  work.  Ho  hopes  only  tbat  be  may  have 
pruHvnted  a  view  uf  the  work  from  another  point  than  the 
Dsnal  one. 

It  is  trae,  aa  well  for  children  and  of  their  simple  rrad- 
ing  ns  it  is  for  grown  men,  that  "  books  are  not  absulutely 
deud  Ibiugs,  but  do  oonlaiu  a  potenoy  of  life  in  them  to 
bo  as  active  as  lliat  soul  was  whose  pi'ogeny  titey  are." 

is  true  that  in  reading  ax  in  morals,  "  Ihe  letter  killeth 

lithe  spirit givetb  life;"  tbat  a  study  of  language  which 
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euda  iu  sludj-ing  Isiiguitgo  in  proGttess  and  wearying, 
wbile  a  study  oF  language  as  a  key  to  Ibe  world  witlioat 
And  the  world  of  mind  and  soul  vitliin,  is  the  moBt  in- 
spiriag  imrl  (raitful  of  all  study.  It  is  true  thnt  in  teach- 
ing »  pupil  to  write  nothing  more  thnn  Hentoncmt  wliicb 
will  eani  a  good  marb,  wd  give  him  a  training  not  much 
higher  thau  if  we  spent  our  time  iu  teaching  him  euchre. 
but  if  we  lead  him  to  express  his  genuine  thought 
advquntety  in  vroidt,  we  make  him,  in  a  very  fcrue  and 
deep  sense,  master  of  himself  and  a  fellov  of  Ula  brother 
men. 

WESTON  JENKINS, 

Jintrue0r  in  tkt  Aiabam<t  fiutitvU,  TaUMUga,  AlaiwiM. 


THETHF.OEY  AND  PUACTICK  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  AN*  ORAL  CLASS  OF  BEGINNERS. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  emphasize  some  gonoral  truths  derived 
from  a  careful  oousidemtiou  of  the  task  of  the  teiu.-h«r  iu 
charge  of  a  beginuin^  cla'o  of  oral  pupils.  Their  im- 
portance is  obrions  in  the  light  of  the  consideration  that 
the  degree  of  their  practical  obsorvanco  gang«H  the  suc- 
cess of  both  tvuchf-r  and  taught. 

Au  examination  of  current  educntioual  aims  and 
methods  proves  the  extateuce  of  some  false  ideas  iu  regard 
to  the  pliilosophy  of  education.  There  is  one  very  com- 
mon mistake  to  which  I  wouhl  like  to  call  attention  ;  that 
is  the  placing  of  beginning  cIhskch  in  the  hands  of  inex* 
periwuced  nnd  imptfrfocUy  trained  teachers.  TIiib  prac- 
tioe  is  due  to  a  lack  of  perfect  understandiug  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  the  importancQ 
of  this  class  of  work. 

Language,  as  detiu(Kl  by  Dr.  Culling,  "oonsistK  prima- 
rily of  a  sequence  of  vnriou»ly  related  Hound  Kvmbole, 
definitely  adjusted  to  a  forrospoudiug  sequence  of  ideas 
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thoiif;htR."     It  is  nddrc6«cd  primarilj  to  the  oar  and 

>t  to  the  eje ;  tberefore,  tbe  toak  of  reprodacing  thesit 

"SoaotU  is  coiuparfltively  easy  for  Ibe  heariDg  child.    Tbe 

^^onneotioDfi  of  cLb  ear  witb  th«  bmiu  uto  moi-d  Daiuerous 

^^faau  in  the  cas«  of  auy  otbor  oi^au,  aud  gctititvr  io  bulk. 

^Hbe  ear  performs  the  office  of  a  oeotral  sintiou  and  thus 

^^iTOft  an  iDinieQs«  amoant  of  eaergy.     The  beariog  child 

Imuhs  through  the  ear  out  oiilv  to  iatorprot  one  expori- 

ODce  in  terms  of  ttuoLher,  but  hiit  own  in  torma  of  aome 

oUier  person's  expetienco,     With  the  little  Joat  child  the 

cane  is  entirely  difteient.     He  may  learn  to  read  the  lips 

by  watching  those  abont  him,  bat  he  cannot  learn  to  balk 

by  tbiH  mvanH  alone. 

A  high  authority  saya  :  ''  AU  human  utterancea  may  be 
j^reaolved  into  elementary  souuds,  or  oral  actioua ;  and  all 
^^Be  varieties  of  phonetic  elements  in  different  laugnages 
^^«  the  re«nlt  of  deHnite  mechauical  mljuiitmeobi  of  the 
organs  of  speech  Tht!  organs  are  tb«  same  in  all  men, 
and.  oonsettuently,  every  person  possesaee  naturally  the 
ability  to  speak  any  or  every  laugua^e/'  Whi^n  this  state- 
ment wna  flrst  made  it  was  received  with  some  incrodolity ; 
now  every  one  knows  that  a  deaf  child  of  iuteltigeuoe 
whoae  organs  are  perfect  can  be  taught  to  speak.  As  no 
one  naturally  speaks  a  language  ho  has  never'  heard,  and 
as  the  deaf  child  has  never  hoard  English,  he  must  ac<]uire 
it  by  study,  and  to  do  tliis  suoneHsfully  he  moat  have  good 
iustruc'tiuii.  Tb(>  teacher  who  attempts  to  toach  the 
elenioutary  sounds  of  our  language  should  be  a  student 
'  of  tbe  meobnnism  of  speech.  She  should  know  the  exact 
formation  of  «ftch  element  and  the  proper  method  of  de> 
velcipuent  of  each  sonnd.  Thus  shu  is  able  tu  prevent 
mistakes  and  to  correct  them  as  soon  us  they  are  made. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  tbe  qaestion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  thf!se  children  receiving  expert  and  pains- 
takiu({  instructiim  in  the  exact  values  of  the«e  sonude 
aod  iu  their  reproduction  at  the  very  outset  admits  of 
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more  tliau  oae  raplj*  in  the  light,  of  cominoii  reasoa.  As 
we  all  kuow,  a  bad  tiabit  of  prouiinoUtion  will  linger 
loDg  aud  usually  ouIIakI  all  subsi'qiteot  inipn^seioDB  iu- 
tended  to  erndinate  it.  lii  theory  wo  all  ii^ro«  witb 
Profeflsor  Boweo'it  favoritti  uiaxiia,  "  'The  fotiiidatioD  tunst 
be  stronger  tliiin  lite  superstrnotnre,"  but  in  prnclioe  wo 
(reqaeutly  uegleut  tbe  applicntJou  of  it.  It  in  auforta- 
untoly  Imo  that  the  boet  to  bo  obtaJDod  is  oftoo  not  good 
eDongb  for  onr  little  Icftroers.  Tb«y  should  bo  saved 
from  bof(iaiiiDf{  with  errors,  for,  oa  Horace  Mann  ssid, 
"^Vher«  anytbin^  is  growing,  one  ioruier  is  woctb  a 
thoasaad  re-formers." 

The  majority  uf  pupilx  entering  onr  tu^booln  are  from 
five  to  eight  rears  of  age.  How  wiusonie  are  the  amiling 
lips  aod  inqairiuK  oyas  of  tliuse  tiny  suarubent  after 
knowledge!  The  bright  faces  turn  to  iis  wilb  wouderfal 
IKwsibilitiuK,  and  it  is  the  tusk  aad  th«  priTJIege  of  the 
ttfARlmr  to  pruseut  a  inedtitm  for  reatiiiing  these  possi- 
bilities. First,  (hero  uunt  be  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
iotelligout  young  houI  sti-uggliug  to  give  cxpri<iMiou  tu  its 
imprisoned  thoughts.  Sbe  intist  give  it  u  language  with 
whieb  to  clothe  the«e  thoiighte,  and  to  do  this  success- 
fally  she  muBt  have  hor  work  systematicnlly  planned — 
having  all  available  material  aud  possible  suggestions  at 
baud  for  judicious  use. 

From  the  beginning  a  regular  programme  is  followed^ 
For  the  tirst  thren  niooths  nnvb  bnnr  is  regardeit  us 
session  in  itself,  and  is  divided  into  periods  of  tilt 
minutes  each. 

The  ouly  iuformiug  souses  the  dL>af  child  possesma-i 
sight  and  touch,  consequently  the  toacber  must  make  ih4 
ilcvelopment  of  these  the  basis  of  her  work.  The  (olluw^ 
iog  exernises  are  arranged  with  a  two-fold  purpose — to 
train  aud  develop  tbo  sQDtt(.'B,  aud  to  furnish  the  child 
with  a  suflinioDlly  largo  nuiuuul  of  porsODa)  activity  to 
keep  his  atteution  fresh  and  alert. 
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Motion. —-Motioti  genernllj  app«al8  to  a  child  Brat,  tlieu 
lor.  Therefore  at  the  coiDmRnoement  of  ioKtmoUoD  tbe 
.  pD|)il  is  givau  uncb  ])l)ytii(!JLl  exercineM  as  jumping,  nia> 
^^ing.  walking,  etc.  LuU>r,  wlieu  such  uxercttieii  Lave  be- 
^^pome  familiar  they  aro  saoceedeU  by  g^'mnustica  of  tbe 
^^prms  and  liamls,  Rod  later  tbo  touguc,  face,  et«. 
^^  Buiue  lit  these  exeroises  maj  be  xmed  witli  lulvatitage 
[  duriug  the  entire  year  aa  "  rests,"  ami  others  aa  exercises 
io  epeeoh-reading.  The  traiuiug  qf  sight  through  motion 
IS  a  preparation  (or  articulation,  leading  to  it  easily  aod 
^^atarally. 

^H  Color.- The  onlttvatioo  of  sight  is  «ontioaed  by  exer- 
^^Hsee  in  motchiog  colors.  The  teacher  holds  up  a  bit  of 
^^worsted  for  a  fi«coDd,  then  conceals  it  amoDg  others  of 
various  colore,  aad  the  chiUl  U  required  to  ideutiiy  the 
ooe  to  which  his  attention  was  diroct«d.  This  is  followed 
a  practice  iu  mulching  othur  objcctit  anil  materials  and 
practice  with  tb«  color  chart.  Direct  color  worlc  ex- 
over  the  first  weeks  only. 
Fvrm. — Simple  geometrical  Holids  are  oaed  in  the  fintt 
'oisea  for  the  iK^Ttrlopm^at  of  the  Miusti  of  form.  These 
foUowcd  by  tablets  of  anifomi  thickness,  varying  only 
in  ontliue.  The  teacher  holds  up  one  of  these  solids  or 
tablets  and  the  child  in  a&keil  to  Hod  one  tike  it.  As  soon 
be  baa  become  expi>rt  in  this  be  ii^  Mllowed  the  more 
icult  task  of  rvprtMlociug  the  designs  that  the  teacher 
ipoeee  of  Hpliuls.  mticks,  etc.  Here  it  is  found  that 
preaeoce  of  rolor  helpfi  the  papil  in  the  perception  of 
toua  nuil  fauilitati^s  the  ntialysiii  of  hia  work.  For  io- 
ataooe,  be  will  find  it  easier  to  copy  a  figure  compoaed  ol 
red,  blu)?.  and  green  Micks  than  one  formed  of  green  sticks 
only.  Tho  ubservntiou  ol  form  tends  directly  to  speech 
aod  spe«eb-readiiig  as  well  as  paves  the  way  for  writing. 
As  auotbur  preparatiiin  for  writing,  tlie  pnpil  is  exercised 
in  traciug  lines  and  Ivttem.  which  he  tiads  tiivsoue  at 
first,  bat  sooD  tbo  little  baod  learns  to  grasp  tbe  pencil 
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iritb  au  iDtelltgcitt  comprolicufiioD  of  the  aigntficnucu 
the  diameters  ns  Ruotber  outlet  for  his  thouglita ;  aud  he 
ia  imnienfielT  proud  nf  liis  Hbilit;  to  exhaust  "  copy." 
With  hH  of  tiiiH  triiiitini:^  it  18  not  KnrpriHing  that  oar 
pupils  write  much  better  than  the  uvern^e  normal  child 
of  the  same  agA. 

Nnmtter. — There  are  mauy  devices  for  tenchiug  imm-' 
bum.  Toy  dc^,  cats,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  this  wuy  : 
Be^n  by  placing  two  or  threo  of  these  objects  od  the 
table,  allowing  just  titae  for  a  generfil  glance  nt  them, 
then  reoioviug  them  and  r«i|uiring  the  pupil  to  reproduce 
the  number.  After  a  few  weekx  the  nbat.*u8  comes  into 
use.  The  t<inchor  givos  the  number  from  her  lips  and 
the  pupil  shows  the  samo  with  tlio  hondn,  or  she  may 
write  the  tignre  on  the  board  and  hare  the  child  rIiow 
the  correspondiug  number  id  ohjectA.  By  January  he 
cnu  tfouut  to  ten  aud  asually  reaches  ouo  baodred  bofora 
the  oud  of  the  year. 

Touch.~To  thocoauul  obaorvor  the  raieon  d'Hre  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  deitf  is  not  appar- 
ent. ToQoh,  however,  ib  the  fandamentid  intelleclual 
sense,  and  it  is  necessary  to  nne  it  to  Kapplement  the 
Bight  of  tho  denf  Icjiming  to  Hpunk,  there  buiug  au  uuny 
motiona  that  cauuot  be  conveyed  to  the  eyo.  The  pnpil 
ift  shown  uu  object,  one  of  the  models  used  iu  hie  former 
practice.  After  a  swift  glance  he  ctoees  hia  eyea  EUid 
recognizes  it  by  the  Hense  of  touch  from  ollicni  of  Himilar 
shape.  Later,  all  of  the  exerciaca  are  performed  with 
closed  eyeH.  When  thiK  cau  be  done  with  snfBcient  accu- 
racy and  dispatch,  a  basket  of  weighted  bftllN  is  brought 
out,  and.  with  closed  eyes,  the  pnpil  weighs  a  ball  iu  his 
hand  for  a  moment,  drops  it  into  the  basket,  aud  \»  ro- 
qnired  tu  aeleot  it  by  weight  from  ita  companions.  Then 
follovB  an  exercise  for  distinguishiug  the  texture  of  cloth, 
aud  a  further  exercise  in  thi»  cultiv»4Jou  ia  to  require  the 
pnpil  to  distiuguish  the  stxe  and  texture  of  strings.     As 
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ho  advanoeit  io  this  praclico,  Tibrutioo  is  studied  bj  tlio 
iutrodaction  of  tbo  guitar  with  its  var^-ing  f«tri[ig8.  To 
distingnieb  tbe  vjbrntioo  of  bigb  nod  low  notes  is  n  dilli- 
cuU  aocompiisbment.  Thus  the  work  is  carried  oo  to  the 
end  of  the  rear.  The  recof;uition  of  objootu  in  regnrd  to 
sizo,  8bapc,  Idugtb,  oud  smootliuess ;  of  groups  of  objects 
in  r^ftrd  to  position  and  Dumber,  and  of  strings  in  rogurd 
to  tension,  vibration,  and  otb^r  qualities,  niake«  tbe  child 
qoitik  to  watch  tbe  lips,  and  enables  hiiu  to  reproduce  the 
ribrations  in  the  laryox,  nose,  etc. 

These  exercisoK  are  arrangod  on  tbo  basis  of  providing 
lUi  iutenuudiutc  >tU:[i  butwueu  bodily  uutivit>  ntid  intel- 
lectual work,  aa  well  as  uftbrdiug  a  medium  for  the  cnltl* 
ration  of  the  senses,  ft  i&  found  that  these  young 
children  eujoj  the  active  factor  which  predominatus  in 
ibeni. 

^K  Articulation. — Thu  grotner  ataps  toward  articulation, 
^HbuqIi  as  facial  gyuinastivs,  are  begun  on  the  first  diiy  of 
^^■Bchool ;  but  no  atleujpt  is  made  to  teach  a  word  until  after 
^^nx  weekft,  tb&t  time  being  devoted  to  drill  on  the  elements. 
^^■This  is  found  to  be  ibu  Khortest  wajr  to  the  dewirad  eiul, 
^V  Mid  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  than  if  words  had  been  attempted  immediately 
upon  untering  Hoh«>ol. 

Tbe  firKt  elements  taught  are  breath  consonants, 
beginning  with  A  and  p.  Tbe  pnpil  is  provided  with  a 
hand  mirror,  and  the  t«acber  points  out  to  tbe  tittJe  onoa' 
ioqniring  eyes  the  imaition  for  the  tongae  and  lipw,  which 
be  is  quick  to  imitate.  Preparatory  to  articulation,  dia- 
grams are  introdnc«d,  and  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  aro 
idonlified.  Very  soon  tbe  child  learns  to  nsaooiato  aaeb 
diagram  with  tbe  element  which  it  represents,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  tbe  teacher,  the  use  uf  the  baMl  ^aas,  and  the 
nanipalator,  tlie  positions  are  soon  nuwtared. 

In  order  that  tbe  finU  elements  may  b«  peiiMtly  Mn»- 
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ilatdd  b«foro  cow  od««  aro  attompt«d,  thoj  are  pnt  into 
snch  easy  cotubiuatioua  as  Wc/>,  lAp,  thf,  «tc.,  &ud  the 
pupil  Ihorougliij  drilted  upon  them.  Aft  a  further  tneaus 
of  impressiog  the  nienaory  the  claAH  is  given  iDdividual 
alatcB ;  and  thu  toachtir,  n(t«r  Hecnriug  the  uttoutiou  of 
all,  gives  thi)  combinationii  from  lior  lips.  1(  thu  puptl 
does  not  know  or  has  forgotten  Uis  iustrnclion,  he  ib  re- 
quired to  place  a  line  ia  the  blank  space  aud  pass  on  to 
the  next.  After  all  have  been  writtsa  the  tuaoher  cor- 
recttt  the  alateK  and  points  ont  each  mistake. 

Whuu  QioHt  of  Lhti  breath  conKoimnts  have  boon  learned 
the  oinss  i»  ready  for  the  voice  cou}iouaiil&  and  Totrols. 
As  soon  a»  a  rowel  18  learned  it  is  combined,  both  iuiltal 
and  final,  with  the  consonants  already  taknn.  Thns  the 
work  coutinuuH  until  all  of  the  elements  are  fuuiilinr  botli 
from  the  written  and  the  spoken  iuturpretation.  The 
number  of  weeks  required  to  complete  this  work  varies 
with  the  ago  nud  nbilitv  of  the  class,  but,  when  done,  daring 
the  remainder  nt  the  year  only  one  liour  a  day  is  devotetl 
to  the  correoliou  of  imperfect  sounda  and  drill  on  new 
words  and  dilBunlt  combiuatioiiK.  When  the  pupil  ik  able 
to  give  the  sounds  of  several  of  the  vowels  and  consoonuta, 
and  hsK  learned  the  written  symbols  for  the  samo,  the}" 
are  wntteu  on  large  sheets  of  maniln  paper  in  positioDS 
corresponding  tu  thoAe  of  the  printed  charta  to  be  used 
later.  Only  the  Bounds  that  have  boon  perfectly  luastorad 
nro  placed  on  tbeso  charts,  as  thoy  are  intonded  as  araeas- 
lire  of  what  lia.<i  been  accomplished  rather  than  to  indicato 
whut  is  &tiU  to  be  learued. 

As  the  new  words  are  learned  they  are  written  on  the 
wall  slates  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  pupil  has 
become  familiar  with  thorn.  Hach  one  that  is  added  to 
thu  list  is  welcomed  with  delight.  ScutencoH  framed  by 
the  pupil  are  read  from  the  wall  slatee,  aud  Inter  from 
typewritten  copies,  the  teacher  oorrecting  the  errors  io 
pronunciation. 
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The  teaclier  slionld  be  constHiitlv  ou  tlie  rtlort  for  orrorn 
in  pronnDcinticiD.  hy  nonstaat  AHsocintioii  with  tiitr 
pap'il  she  in  upt  to  bocoiuo  m^cuHtoiiiBd  t4>  his  prununoin- 
tiou.  iLud  sptiocli  that  is  eaxilj'  nucltimtoMl  hv  lior  may  bo 
abAolDt«1y  uniutelligible  to  11  8lnL0|:^«r.  Thesti  (IvfiKsta  ars 
often  line  to  an  iocorrect  position  of  the  rocal  nrganfl, 
and  c»u  oHunlly  be  corrected  by  the  t«aobnr  assaming  tfae 
pro|)»r  poititioa  nud  allowing  the  pnpil  to  oxamion  bnr 
mouth,  and  having  him  imitate  it  by  lookiug  iu  lliu  fjlaiw. 
Wfaeu  the  positiou  is  ouv  that  cnniDot  bo  sbowii  in  this 
way  diagrams  will  be  fonnd  u«t.>ful.  Draw  two  diaKranni, 
ono  xbowing  the  iocori'oct  position  and  oiio  sbowiti^  tbo 
tiorreot  position  ;  point  out  the  difforence  in  the  two,  and 
eoconrage  the  child  in  trying  to  got  tba  right  odo. 

Hometimes  nuiut«lligibiMty  is  due  to  inoorraot  aeceat  or 
emphasis.  The  accented  syllable*  or  wordii  may  Im  «bown 
by  writing  tbem  in  much  larger  letters  or  by  having  tbt* 
papil  feel  the  stronger  vibrntion  io  the  teuchur's  laryux. 
This  work  is  important  and  shoald  receive  doe  attentioo, 

Spooob  is  cultivoted  by  conitAitt  oral  wtpntmoo  of 
tbooght.  Many  of  the  meclmnicnl  ditflcatties  in  lenraing 
oral  iaagnage  are  musterod  in  the  desire  to  eKpreM 
tbooght.  Hence,  the  iioportajice  of  awakeiiiQg  in  th« 
roiod  of  the  child  s  Mose  of  tbo  need  of  spMich.  Tbta  U 
Tory  difficult  of  aroompliehmunt  in  c«>ubin«d-«y6lco 
8obo<JA(  where  the  pa{iibt  have  nareelhctod  reooflna  to 
Mgnftmnd  fiag«r-«p^og  for  the  eiprewnoa  of  kbairidsM. 

Sptech-rtatliif~ — The  inotnirlino  in  npeecli- reading  b»- 
^bsaaeooo  ■•  Ibe  cbild  untcn  Hcbooi.  Tbis  isifciaiorj 
iiMftraeticm,  hovarer.  ia  rery  simple,  and  oosaiata  of  aoofa 
rommaiA  a>  "jamp,"  "ran,"  "fold  yoor  bands."  «(c. 
Hm  davdopsieni  tA  Am  aaoaeof  farm  and  Iba  eultivstioo 
of  tba  powar  of  coaaaatntiog  aiteotioD  are  ivportaat 
factor*  in  prodocing  good  Bp-readflTB.  Amoog  iba  fiial 
lUaipi  Ibe  p^itl  lama  ia  the  iMt  Ibai  arafTtbiog.  biai- 
baaa  aaAa^aadba  vaiyaooo 
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that  tlie  gyratioDA  lie  neen  oti  tlie  fnces  aroand  buu  menti 
Bometbiog.  With  tins  reTelattou  coiiios  tbe  keencHt  1I&- 
aim  to  pattioiputo  in  the  exciting  tl«Hght. 

He  is  now  Uiiglib  tho  ntiuitiit  »(  fnuiiliar  objects  nboot 
liim,  and  hb  hood  as  he  has  learned  these  tUej  are  pat 
into  SRch  easj  senteaces  aa  "  Shut    the  door,  George," 
"  Pat  a  top  on  the  table,  Tom."     The  conscious  pride  ol 
tho  chuuipiou  Hpuecb-rc^der  itt  frecineotly  \ory  antuBing, 
and  this  frieudly  rivulrv  is  not  without  good  results  in 
HtimnUting  the  energvof  the  clas».     Id  ererj  schoolroom 
the  teacher  tiii'Is  that  «inaIntion  plavH  an  ahsolntetv  vital 
part.     Ana  further  HtimuhiH  t^i  ambition  a  little  jndtcion»j 
applaaae,  joined  in  b;  all  the  class,  is  moHt  effective.     Ilj 
servee  also  as  an  aid  in  holdiog  the  attention  of  the  papils  I 
daring  lesaons. 

After  aboat  three  tuoutbft'  training  tbe  pupil  should  be^ 
able  to  andenitand  the  uHoal  direotioim  vliich  are  given 
in  the  Bchnolronni  and  at  tho  table,  and  by  tbe  end  of  tbe 
year  be  compreheudtt  inncb  simple  language.  The  oon- 
acientiotis  t«achor  never  allows  au  opportunity  to  go  by, 
in  tichool  or  out  of  s<*hool,  to  spoak  to  hor  pupils  and  bavi 
them  speak  to  her,  for  in  speoch-roadiDg  tho  pnpiU  mnafcj 
learn  to  do  by  doimj. 

In  tho  earlier  lessons  the  teacher's  mouth  should  be  on'j 
a  level  with  the  pupils'  eves,  and  her  chair  should  bft] 
ptacod  in  such  a  position  that  tho  light  from  tho  school-' 
room  windows  will  fall  on   her  face.    If   po6«ible,  Uio 
piipiiti  should  havii  tbuii  backs  to  the  light.     It  will  be 
an  advantage  if  thur  are  required  to  change  places  in  tbe 
olaaa  bo  that  thuy  may  all  seo  tho  teacher's  face  from 
dtfTereut  angles. 

Fjan</ttagc  Work. — In  all  instruction  tho  aim  is  to  keep'' 
alive  aud   direct  tho  active  questioning  attitude  of  the 
child,  and  to  Hubordii)ut«  the  Hctitiisition  of  facts  to 
dorolopmttnt  of  intellectual  Kulf-control — thaiis.tbopoweir^ 
to  think.     Iiumense  daniugu  is  done  wheuuvur  the  covar- 
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of  ftoartaiu  amoanl  uf  gronnd  is  inade  the  end  at  the 
«xp«D9e  of  tlioroafjhness  and  babite  of  inqnirj-  and  re- 
floctioD.  When  snob  mothods  arc  parsQod  acqniriDg 
da  to  replace  iu()niriDf;. 

Verj  littl?  origiualitv  or  variety  of  expreasioD  is  ez- 
of  the  pupil  dariug  the  tir&t  year  of  hia  in&tractioo. 
'At  tbis  time  the  object  of  tbe  work  is  to  give  liiixi  Uogoage 
to  clotlio  thu  tbougbLa  bu  alreiuly  posHosfibit  ratber  tbaa  to 
couvey  to  bis  luiml  uuw  tbuagL(«. 

In  the  firbt  effucth  to  leaob  langoage  the  words  seleoied 
ihonld  be  the  Daiue«  of  objects  with  vbtrb  the  pupil  is 
familiar.  A«  new  wonle  and  sentences  are  acqiiiroil  tbey 
are  put  iuto  a  book  which  the  cbild  carrtett  iii  bitt  pocket. 
It  is  a  couveniout  ruMourctt  for  uuturtaiutnuDt  fur  tbe  little 
one  at  tablu  aud  duriut;  rvcuH8.  Aa  opportunity  oocors 
aew  cODTersatiooal  language  ia  carried  ou,  sacfa  as  "  Good 
morning,"  "How  aro  yon?"  "I  thank  you."  etc  The 
selection  of  wonln  to  be  tangbl  depeiida  entirely  upon  tbe 
needs  of  tbe  pupil,  aud  the  pupil  uewla  only  what  he 
ttBSB.  The  use  depends  upon  tbe  demands  of  his  home 
and  school  life.  Drills  on  lit^ts  of  words  are  not  intorosting 
to  our  little  learner,  nod  if  continued  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  are  apt  to  discourage  and  diagnat  bim.  Wliaterer 
legitimately  iocreasoe  the  interest  of  the  ehild  in  tbe  ob- 
ject of  bis  attention  ia  pedagogically  good  ;  whatever  de- 
enMOOt  it  i»  pedagogically  bad.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pnpil  the  santenoe  is  the  real  field  of  interest,  Id- 
diWdnal  words  derive  their  fiigniticance  for  him  largely 
from  their  function  in  tbe  sentence.  OonBc<)nently,  when 
it  is  poesible,  new  words  are  taogbt  in  seutocces. 

air.  Warren  Robinson,  in  his  excellent  paper  entitled 
'*  A  New  Device  in  Langoage  Teaching,"*  says : 

"  It  is  all  too  easy  for  the  teacher  to  magnify  his  office 
aud  eaoumber  bitt  pupils  with  a  lot  of  words  which  are 
far  more  of  a  hindrance  tlian  a  help  to  their  odTance- 
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ment,  not  to  montion  the  tinio  thronn  away  oo  tbei 
Moreover,  it  often  misleads  the  teaclior  into  6a|i|>0Kiiig 
tbat  bis  aoocees  depeoUs  more  npoo  the  anmlter  of  wot 
or  forms  bo  cnu  eram  into  tli<;  heatlti  of  bin  pnpils  thfiQ 
apoQ  tbo  vigorous  drill  bo  cua  givu  to  a  fuw  of  tlie  mosL 
geneml  and  QDivorsal  terms,   which  iu  itaolf  iDTokee  a 
far  larger  trnining  and  developrueut  of  tbe  Itiuguago  sttUBe 
nud  the  mind  iu  geoernl  than  anything  else  io  this  branch  - 
of  our  work.     Tho  fact  mnnt  never  be  lont  KJgbt  of  in  tUal 
propnratiou  for  the  mastorjr  of  nuy  Innguiige  or  iiciencel 
thftt  it  is  the  training  in  its  fmidsmeiitalH  that  n^ally  pre- 
pares the  uiiud  for  tbe  proper  nudorstauding  nnd  practice 
of  tlie  subject  in  its  larger  and  more  complex  relatiot 
It  has  been  futid,  '  Yon  only  half  know  a  word  whou  yon 
know  itN  meaning;  it  m  yours  entirely  only  when  you  can, 
nse  it  correctly  aud  without  effort.'" 

Prufesaor  CuUiug,  who  is  an  ackuowloilged  authority  oqJ 
languago-ti'nching,  says : 

"Tho  distinction  between  the  active  and  the  paaaivc 
memoiy  is  one  of  prime  importance  for  the  laugnngA 
Utacher,  bouause  of  certain  implications  fnr  hi:*  work. 
The  ooutouts  of  (bo  sctiv4--  memory  reapoud  readily  to  the 
voluntary  call  of  the  individual;  those  of  the  passivo 
memory'  on  the  other  hand  fail  thus  to  respond.  Tb4 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  acqnirement  of  ft  language  be-^ 
comes  at  once  obvious.  Tbe  Euglisb  vocabulary  aotaallj 
ftt  oar  oommsDd  for  the  expression  of  thought  arising  in 
our  minds  boars  a  relation  to  a  still  larger  vocabulary  of 
words  iind  idiomtt,  rocoguiztsl  more  or  lotts  dimly  at  sight, . 
bat  DQver  obeyiug  our  call,  not  nuLike  that  of  a  smaller  toj 
a  lai^er  concentrate  circle.  Tbe  former  is  definite,  clear- 
cut,  and  under  control.  It  is  held  iu  rcadinuKti  by  wbat 
I  have  termed  tbe  aotive  memory,  and  is  the  mcjuture  of 
oar  effective  grasp  upon  tbe  rosourooe  of  onr  mother 
tongue.  Tbe  latter  is  a  more  or  leas  unknown  territory. 
Its  bunndnriee  are  vague,  its  oouteuts  are  ill-assorted  and 
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looeely  houod  togetlier  "by  tlio  ASHotMnh'vo  priiiplplti, 
anil  we  »re  freqnently  the  TictioiB  of  itn  ilhiKionH,  It  ifi 
tlie  home  of  Mnt.  Moliiprop,  niii^  in  nmbriietKl  wtlliJD  wlint 
I  term  the  pH»(ive  memnry.  Hnlf  |{lim]>8rM,  ilJHtorti-il 
views,  and  dowuriHlit  inittcouteptiou  aro  it*  staple  prod- 
nets.  In  spite  of  Ibe  most  vigorous  efforts  to  Hup]>lant 
it  bj  sometljiDg  bett«r,  enough  of  this  limbo  wilt  rviiiain 
notoni^bed  to  annoy  and  distress  itM  ponsoRsor  through 
life." 

Wheu  the  little  denf  child  enters  sohool  ho  hiia  no 
bulary,  and  in  croating  one  for  him  the  tiisk  of  prime 

portance  is  to  Rolargf*  the  vncnbulnry  hnhl  by  tho 
active  memory.  The  active  memory  can  tm  nultivaliMl 
by  Belf  activity  involved  in  rumbining  and  r«rombluinK 
the  impressiou»  alreiuly  rocoived;  that  is,  in  raproduc- 
tioD.  When  a  story  is  given  orally  the  pupil  is  ri»<|Hir«»d 
to  rvproduce  it  Id  writing.  In  taking  up  a  now  story  tho 
cbtldreD  lirst  learu  tlio  new  wordj»,  oaob  being  n)M<>«JAt«<l 
oa  t&r  as  possible  with  the  appropriate  object,  aclioo,  or 
qonlity.  For  t&«t«Dce,  verbs  are  Mwodated  with  AolioM 
seen  and  oouds  prcHdotcd  in  connctHion  with  thti  oorro- 
^ponding  objects.  Thv  new  wonlaarv  pat  intolbo  ohilil'M 
notfr-)MK>k  and  their  S|»elliug  learned.  The  pupil  w  then 
reqnirod  to  n»e  Ibem  in  aeut^incesof  bMownoonatniL'tian. 

For  the  nafce  of  tht>  drill  in  language  (be  pnpil  ia  ocea- 
aionally  allowed  to  aonwer  qoi^iious  in  aenteneea,  tlioa: 

WIier«  did  Joba  go? 

John  went  to  town. 

What  did  he  cany  io  bia  hand  ? 

Re  earried  a  baaket  in  faia  band. 

Bnt  io  aioat  of  tb«ir  worit  and  in  all  of  their  reeitatinoa 
thsj  are  raqoired  Uj  giv«  abort  aaawera,  a«  ibb  toaibod 
bagctedaarer thinking;  thaa: 

Wbare  did  John  p>  ? 

To  tOVlL 

WlHt  Sd  W  carrv  m  bia  haad? 
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In  order  to  twcuru  alertoess  of  attentioD  the  blackboard 
work  18  goinutimett  «raaud  aft  hooh  as  aritten  and  the  obild 
required  to  rewrite  it  or  to  toll  what  he  has  r«ad. 

During  the  first  year  the  aim  iKtogaiu  a  siiiipla  vooab-1 
ularjr  and  fonverHationnl  English.    No  conscious  grammsf ' 
work  itt  attempted.      Writing,  Kpelling,  panctuation,  the 
ase  of  capitaid  liud  (;nLiumatical  foruiti   are  acquired  by, 
couslaotlj  expressing  thought  with  the  pen.     Languags 
is  learned  hy  uBiug  it. 

For  8  class  of  average  ability,  composed  of  pupils  from 
Rve  to  eight yeanf  of  I^;e,  the  ontline  of  htoguogo  work  for 
the  year  is  iibuut  an  follows  : 

Verbf. — One  hundred,  present,  past,  and  future  tena««; 
declurative,  negative,  and  interrogatiTo  forms. 

NouTw. — NnineBof  common  objects  tlioohiid  seesaboot 
him,  ioolnding  names  of  persons  and  days  of  the  wook. 

Pt'ononnt. — The  personal  prouonus,  with  a  few  ex(Mp-| 
tions. 

AdJ6ctivtt. — From  seventy  to  one  hundred  of  the  moat 
common  ;  ulao  numerals  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

J^rvposUions. — Ten  to  twelve  of  the  easier  ones. 
Verht, — The  verbH  should  bu  tliu  nam»s  of  the  (x>minou 
ootionu  which  tho  child  sees  purformm)  about  him,  and 
arc  taught  by  means  of  action  work.  lutrausitive  Torbs 
in  the  past  tense  are  given  first.  Wbeu  the  course  of  the 
year  is  over  the  pnpil  should  be  able  to  give  the  past  and 
present  tuuitoH  of  all  the  verb)*  learned,  and  the  uugatirc 
form*  and  thu  future  teuso  of  soma  of  the  more  fnmiUar^ 
ones.  The  first  rerba  for  a  young  child  are  ge&enlly 
arranged  thus  : 

to  go 
Before  now  By  and  by. 

<  shall  go. 
(  will  go. 

did  -go  -  JKl"Jl-gO. 

<  Will  —  go. 


went 
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Tlie8«  ftre  drilletl  upon  until  thoyaro  por(«iUy  learned, 
iir  rejieniiug  them  over  nml  avor  the  loonier  ncqtiirMi  a 
kiuil  of  mniDonbaii]  that  carrivx  him  nloD|t  hy  liimnolf.  la 
thu  huufU  of  a  teiu:ber  of  tact  and  resource  thin  <lril]iu({ 
may  be  matle  us  iutereBtiot^  to  these  childruii  aa  uuniviy 
rhymes  are  to  ordinary  childran. 

Action  work  ill  uccordniico  with  Mihh  Burry'u  Five'Slute 
Syiit«m  will  hu  found  very  aHefiil  in  fnRiilianr.)ii|j;  the 
[>upil  with  Ibe  vurioiis  scnteoco  forioH. 

A'oimt. — ^The  first  nonns  tnnght  nhanld  lio  wonU  at  ea»y 
proDaDciittii>n  :  the  tiatR(,*H  of^oonsmon  objocln  i>iic)i  u 
will  occur  in  the  child'H  Ixngan^e  work.  The  artiulcR  a, 
an,  aod  M«  are  taogbt  with  these  words,  also  thu  shigular 
and  plural  foruiH.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  puretitH 
are  requested  to  send  the  nuiues  of  brothera  ttud  iiiiittini, 
which  the  pnpil  is  taught  to  pronounce.  A  few  miiiutM 
daily  are  devoted  to  teaching  the  Dnuieit  of  the  daya  of 
the  week.  The  nameo  of  the  dayH  are  written  around  a 
cirele  repFosenUufj  a  week,  and  a»  etieU  day  paaiws  ihu 
pnpil  crosses  it  off,  until  the  week  is  nompletml,  when  it 
is  beffuu  over  af^in. 

Tlic  liat  of  DoaRB  learoed  darinj;  the  first  yoar  asnally 
iDclndes  tbe  nameB  of  onr  common  domeatio  animals,  of 
oommot)  Inrits  and  regnUblM,  of  tb«  puts  of  tli«  body, 
of  aitides  of  riotbing.  He. 

J'n'no*ii*4. — Tbe  difficalt  task  of  Umchiog  proaoans  to 
th«d««l  isiDosi  easily  accotnpliabed  tlirongh  tbe  modinoi 
of  action  work,  b«0itwoK  *i<b  tb*  iotraiMitJr*  vafb«< 
Tb«  duld  is  told  to  perlom  aMne  aetioD.  Wbro  aidied 
what  bo  did,  tbe  answer,  **l  ran."  will  give  the  prontfoo 
"L"  Abotber  popiJ  will  b«  aaked  what  Job  a  did  and 
will  hay  "  Be  ran."  Tbcn  ha  win  bo  iastnu:t«d  lo  asy  to 
Jobn  "  YoQ  ran."  But  wbcQ  b«  writas  be  is  Uaiibl  to 
■ay  **  John  ran.**  and  Bsad*  to  nndsistsmi  Uiat  b«  is  not 
-wiitiBif  to  Jobs  b«i  aivW  torn.  Tbs  ytat  eare  ta  r*' 
'qoind  lo  praapni  Umm  fonsa  HApty  amd  risariy.     To  do 
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this  the  attentioD  of  the  pnpil  moat  be  constantly  directed 
to  the  pnpil  performing  the  action. 

Adjecti^s. — From  seventy  to  one  hundred  adjectives 
are  taught  during  the  first  year.  Numerals  are  also  given 
from  one  to  one  hundred.  This  class  of  words  is  taught 
whenever  the  opportunity  to  use  them  occors. 

Prepositiotis. — Prepositions  are  always  taught  in  sen- 
tences. About  ten  of  the  easier  ones  are  learned  daring 
the  year. 

Action  Work. — This  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
alTording  a  convanieQt  means  for  teaching  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns. During  the  latter  six  months,  two  periods  daily 
are  devoted  to  this  exercise.  At  first  the  intransitive 
verb  is  used ;  later  we  have  sentences  containing  a 
prepositional  phrase,  with  a  compound  subject  or  a 
oompound  predicate. 

./nHi'mils. — Very  early  in  the  course  the  pupil  is  taught 
to  put  in  journal  form  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
(lay.  The  first  journals  are  usually  conducted  in  this 
uiaiiiior:  Kiich  member  of  the  clasB  is  encouraged  to 
liiakt'  a  Htatoiueut,  the  teacher  correcting  the  English  as 
it  in  Mpokoii,  and  guiding  the  pupil  as  to  the  chronological 
ni'i'iiiigituiDnt  of  incidents.  It  is  the  custom  of  some 
tiiH(ih(>rH  to  make  hectographic  uopieu  of  these  joarnals, 
HH  llu\v  ar«  roiiords  of  language  covering  facts  with  which 
tli«  pupil  irt  familiar.  Eacli  child  is  allowed  to  have  his 
own  lioiik  at  Lalilu  and  to  otrry  home  witli  him. 

/..7/i  *>,  -TIhi  first  iittempts  ut  letter-writing  are  usually 
liiiiilii  )ii<fi)r«t  Die  middle  of  the  year,  and  during  the  re- 
iimiihlor  of  l\w  year  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
li>ttt>i'  writing. 

Sn//il  /,',;iiiiiii/. —  During  tlio  last  seven  moutiis  of  the 
\t>iiv  a  liulf  litiiir  oiutli  day  is  spent  in  drill  and  practice  in 
pioimiuu'inn  luifiuiiiliiir  pliouetif  words  from  the  written 
oliiiiiki'lorN.  Whoi)  uiistiikus  art:  made  they  are  corrected 
li\  inoaiiH  tif  Iho  rharts. 
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Number  Work. — We  allow  ibe  child's  iucliDatioo  and 
pleasure  to  dictate  the  extant  to  which  coauting  is  carried 
Uie  fintt  year.  Usaally  be  i»  grnatLT  intorpHted  in  connt* 
ing  and  meaiiariug,  Hud  ih  conHtnotly  on  the  lookoot  (or 
oppottauitiea  to  d««  bis  kaitwiult;*!  uf  numburs.  He  Hodf 
tbein  ID  seating,  io  bis  coDxtmctire  work,  aod  in  hi*  pla/. 
Kambers  appeal  to  him  for  t)m  aite  be  can  make  of  ifaam. 
For  thia  reason  It  vk  Dot  saffieient  to  begin  the  teacbing 
of  primary  numbers  by  conotii^  objects  as  blocks.  Id 
dmng  this  Iho  ideal  element  is  eliminated  In  order  to 
make  the  work  effectiTe  and  interesting  it  mosi  be  nataral, 
not  artificial  or  futt«d.  When  objeeta  are  employed  there 
mnst  be  a  reasoo  for  osiog  tbont ;  tbey  most  be  related  to 
the  papil's  experieooe;  there  most  be  aa  clement  of 
growth- — a  positire  result  aheul  which  is  going  to  eooM 
fcHtb.  and  Io  which  tiie  ^lild'a  atteotiim  ta  eonslaatly 
diieet4Mi. 

TUettudy  of  namhers  is  not  began  until  the  tbirtl  or 
fourth  ye^r. 

S^iyiotta  /tutrueikm. — The  atsoont  of  religions  inaftme- 
tioD  which  may  b»  i^ven  daring  tbe  ftnt  yew  depend* 
targelr  upon  Um  age  asd  ^e  adTooeeneat  of  tlia  da». 
Aa  eoon  ac  the  efaihl'a  knowledge  of  langnage  will  pcmit 
it,  Uleen  aiantea  eneb  day  Md  ooe  boor  on  6«adny  •«• 
deroCad  to  ttni  pvpow.  The  iMrtrsetimi  <eanit»  of 
MiDpU  teriM  tnm  tb*  Bible.  Il  i*  aUo  fr«qae«t]y  poasi- 
Ue  loiafMTt  smoJ  leaneas  by  ■■■—  at  pictana. 

AmL — It  is  Ml  «OMider«d  adrkabic  to  lax  tbeae 
tafaafei  iritb  men  tbaa  a  half  boar  o(  coalaB*a«a  vorfc, 
caamnantfy  epeeial  'rtiAs''  ere  arraai^d  lor  lbe«. 
Wbentfa  wnjifriafliiwil  tbey are tafc— elof doon 
Inr  a  fe*  HiBnian  enrb  day. 
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THE  liATl'LE  OF  METHODS. 

To  TBACiiElts  of  Ibu  de&f  the  question  of  mulbudM  isaj 
8ul)j«ct  of  pereuuial  interest.  Dtinug  the  last  twentv 
years  the  comparative  nierit«  of  tliu  two  rivals,  tbe  excla- 
sively  oral  method  »m\  tlio  <:omliiuod  system,  bare  beeo 
80  Hxliaastiveljr  diftcusaot]  in  tachQical  publicatiouH  imd 
tit  professioual  gatheriogs,  both  oational  nud  iDtoTuntiouttI, 
tlint  it  is  doublfal  whether  tnncli  frejiti  ligbt  cuu  betlrowu 
on  tbe  coDtroversy.  lint  in  npitu  of  all  tliat  h«a  been 
spoken  or  written  for  or  agiiiust  t>itb«r  oielhoil,  in  Bpit«  of 
tlie  d«oisiou8  of  local  or  intcriiatioual  congn'ssen,  it  does 
not  tieem  as  if  tba  Inst  word  lias  yet  been  prononnced  or 
a  coQclasion  arrived  nt  wliiob  commandH  tbe  genuioe  and 
boarly  aiwunt  of  tbe  majority  of  tboHe  engaged  in  tbis 
Bpecial  depadtneut  of  eduoationat  setivity. 

The  resolutions  carried  at  tbo  great  iuternatiounl  meet- 
iug  at  Milan,  in  L^SO,  in  fafor  of  urtioitlntion,  pnre  and 
simple,  biive,  it  is  true,  been  ratttied  at  tiiuiilar  gatberingu 
held  since  at  Brussels,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  but  uutwitb- 
atanding  the  </fM«i  auaniiuity  with  which  the  oral  method 
was  upproved,  its  alleged  suporiority  still  lemaias,  in  tbe 
opiuiou  of  many,  an  open  qaestiou,  Tbe  controversy  is 
far  from  being  definitely  closed,  although  one  of  the 
reeolutious  adopted  at  I'aris  last  year  is  based  on  the 
ossumptioQ  of  "  the  mcunUtUihU  superiority  of  apooch 
over  sigus  us  a  meaus  for  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  sooie^J 
and  giviug  him  a  more  perfect  kuowledgu  of  langdiige.* 
Tbe  sigiiiticance  of  the  decisions  come  to  by  those  iuter- 
national  oasemblieH  may  easily  be  exoggeralod.  The  oon- 
tinoutal  ruciubers  taking  part  iu  the  procecMlinga  do  not 
always  enjoy  that  full  freedom  of  opinion  which  is  tbu 
privilege  of  their  ICiigllsh-spenkiug  colleagues,  thetr  views 
are  ordinarily  duriveil  from  ri  much  more  limited  expe- 
rience, aud  tbeir  judgment  formed  after  a  Idk»  extendc 
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obterrittion  of  factd.  Nor  is  it,  oo  occssiooti  of  tbis  kind, 
safBci«Dt  merely  to  couut  bttdds ;  w«  slioald  aUo  weigh 
beada.  AtoongHt  the  Urge  ninjority  wbo  voted  id  sappoit 
of  the  pore  ornl  mr^tliod  at  Milan  Mod  BmsReU  were  nuiujr 
wbo  were  eitb^r  cnrriiMl  n«'iij  bj  tbe  eutboHiiwm  of  the 
momeiit  or  tDdaenced  br  tbe  preaUf;e  of  some  of  the  mora 
distiogaigbed  parlissiis  of  tbe  vocul  method ;  tfaere  were 
few,  if  uiT,  of  tbe  coolineotal  toncborB  wbo  bad  bad  the 
opportaoitr  of  egtiioAtiiig  attliejr  real  worth  Ibesplottdid 
reaalts  achieved  bjr  tbe  rintl  sjtitem  in  the  Britiab  and 
American  schools.  SvdDej  Stoitb  ouce  obeenred  tbal  it 
woatd  be  an  eutertaioio^'  cbaD|:v  tu  bamaa  affairs  to  decide 
enrytUing  bj  mit/rritUs,  for,  he  added,  thu^v  are  almost 
alws^  in  the  right.  It  cs  Doi  improbable  that  the  truth 
of  this  aomewbat  paradoucaJ  sayiog  maT  be  realized  in 
the  preaeot  ooooecttoB  before  tbe  twentieth  oeotory  enters 
oo  ita  second  qoartcr. 

For  tbe  Tiews  and  oponiona  I  shall  hero  sobmit  to  tbe 
raaden  of  tbe  AiinaU  I  may  claim  tbe  merit  of  impac- 
lialitj.  I  have  bo  "ase  to  grind,"  being  do  longer  in  tbo 
pnifewioo :  bat  baTing  spent  etoae  on  thirty  years  in  Ibn 
tnatmctioD  of  the  de>f.  I  QatoraUy  retain  a  keen  intereat 
in  the  snbyect,  not  only  as  a  work  of  philanthropy,  but 
aba  BB  a  branch  of  edncaliooal  prouraea.  Botli  — IhuiU 
are  bauliar  to  me  ;  I  hare  tangfat  according  to  th«  psra 
oral  and  according  to  tbe  mannml,  and  the  esperienoe  ihns 
pinnH  baa  been  sopplemented  by  obaemtion  in  momm 
wa&kaownuboobof  Italy,  Fraae«,Belginm.  and  Gensaajr. 
Let  BM  pr«Biii«  that  in  •iwakiog  of  tbe  "  mannal  **  setbod 
t  iaelade  nnder  thai  qoaKfication  the  dnal  or  conbined, 
aad  that  mj  critJeuiM  <d  tba  onl  method  bat  partially 
•ppKoa  to  ita  maoka  on  tha  dsnb  wbo  ai«  not  deaf  and 
tbe  dnaf  wbo  are  not  dunb. 

Tbe  vide  popnkrity  wbieb  tbe  oral  —tbod  aqoya  at 
the  preaeat  dayoa  tbe  eoatijwvtcif  Eotope,  and  the  favor 
with  which  it  ia  kiofced  apoo  by  wmuj  in  En^aad  aad 
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America,  may  in  no  small  degree  be  attribated  to  the 
striking  manoer  in  which  it  appeals  to  the  public  sympathy. 
To  give  speech  to  the  dumb,  to  supply  the  missing  sense 
(or  the  deaf,  is  ao  achievement  which  vividly  impresses  the 
popular  imaginatioD.  Condemned  by  their  infirmity  to 
form  a  caste  apart,  incapable  by  reasoo  of  their  donble 
deprivation  of  sharing  in  most  of  those  social  pleaanrea 
within  the  reach  of  their  more  favored  fellow-creatares, 
unable,  except  through  the  medium  of  nnoouth  gestures, 
to  hold  intelligent  converse  with  their  kind,  the  dumb  are, 
it  is  alleged,  by  this  ingenious  process  of  instraction, 
rescued  from  silence,  gifted  with  utterance,  and,   sight  * 

taking  the  place  of  hearing,  they  are,  by  degrees,  put  in 
easy  communication  with  people  around  them.     Save  that  ,7^ 

their  deafness  remains,  though  largely  compensated  for,  "^ 

they  may  be  said  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  those  whom     m:^^^ 
nature  has  treated  with  a  more  liberal  hand.     Can  we  he  ^— .^ 
surprised  at  the  impressioD  which  such  a  feat,  bordering^^ 
on  the  miraculous,  makes  on  the  popular  mind,  and  that.^_^^    ^ 
in  comparison,  the  results  which  the  more  common plao^^^^/ 
method  is  able  to  show  seem  "flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable"*  *■*      „« 
The  public  contents  itself  with  a  superficial  inquiry,  Lf         .  ■' 
arrested  by  the  novelty  and  the  (apparent)  success  of  th«^  ^^i 
curious  process,  and  without  further  examination  prc»-^^ 
nounces  it  superior  to  the  manual  method,  of  which,  in  n 
ality,  it  knows  tittle  or  nothing.     "  We  are  living  in  an 
whose    watchword  is  progress,  and  this  development  h^F  w^ 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  being  accounted  a  distin-^?.^^^^ 
advance,  the.  manual  method,  useful  enough  at  one  time,       -^ 


e» 


may  now  be  discarded  to  the  manifest  gain  both  of  those 
afBicted  persons  for  whom  it  was  devised,  and  of  the  8o<  — ce 

ciety  in  wiiich  they  move."     Thus  reasons  the  public  on  **' 

inadequate  information,  without  havioggone  to  the  troable 
to  examine  how  far  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  adher- 
ents of  oralism  are  well  founded,  or  to  wliat  extent  their 
pretensions  are  ju»titied  by  facts.     Did  the  pure  oral  bvs- 
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iota  prodnce  sac)]  romilts;  did  ii  really  cuafcr  on  thit  tlcjif 
sacb  ioeetimtthla  pnvilogeH,  the  popninr  va^ivra  in  which 
il  is  held  would  find  ohm-  explanation,  bat  lliai  it  doBM 
improve  their  ttocial  condition  in  thin  inenauro  liati  not  oii 
TCt  boen  conclosiyely  demonstrated. 

Shoald  we  give  the  nnme  "  speech  "  to  that  power  of 
Artificial  utterance  no  nloirly  and  painfallr  a(><[Dir«d  Iry  the 
oODgenitalW  deaf?  Ik  it,  in  the  strict  Nense  of  the  word, 
^eech,  either  for  th«  deaf  themaelvos,  or  for  thosu  with 
vhoni  they  hold  vocal  commnnication?  Saroly  tho  moRi 
Bnthoitisstiu  adiitir«rK  of  the  articulation  ni«th<Hl  will  not 
pratand  that  the  mechanical  ability  imparted  to  the  natar- 
ally  dumb  is  attended  iu  ita  exercise  with  aoythiof;  like 
the  ease  and  pleasure  oxporioncod  by  the  bearing  when 
thojr  employ  speech  as  an  instmmeut  of  HxpriUMion.  To 
the  latter  the  gift  cnme,  we  may  say,  nncoosciuoaly — it  is 
•xereised  with  facility  ;  by  its  meaos,  aa  baa  been  well  re- 
nmrked,  the  «aer«t«  of  the  heart  ar«  broaght  to  life,  pain 
of  soul  ta  reliered.  hitlden  grief  la  carried  off,  syutpatby 
eoDveyed,  eoanMl  imparted,  experieooa  rsoorded,  and 
wisdom  perpetuated.  And  then  bow  f^reat  ia  the  pleaaore 
oommoDly  derived  from  the  spoken  word«  wliiob  atrika 
ovr  e«r.  Whether  it  be  the  natonJ  murie  of  the  roiee, 
tbe  variety  and  ouuiDer  of  ifitooatios,  tbe  thoogfato  eoa* 
mnaicated,  or  tbe  aaaocialiotM  called  np  bj  oettaiB  vorda 
or  pbruea  which  linget  id  Um  awnory,  or  all  eombiaad, 
thtfdsl^tof  Ibaliatmiertaalcfica  that  tbe  power  of  ipoecfa 
ia  a  gift  aa  gtcal  m  aay  thai  eaa  be  oaaed.  Fot  the  deal 
apofcea  laBgaagB  esa  aerver  bo  speech  ta  the  fall  aeaeeol 
Ibe  iem.  8|leaeh  addiiii  i  ttielf  to  the  ear,  aot  ko  the 
eye,  aad  K  ia  etaJiBM  lo  lasiet  bow  dull,  bov  lililnaa,  bov 
Mtowpiriag  iatha  apokea  word  for  fail  wboae  ear  ia  deatd 
to  the  Tocal  MMod.  Tbewe  who  dilato  oa  the  eieeBaaee 
of  speech  iM  ooatraiiiiiJ  witt  yeiaiea  mmt  to  faeyt  that. 
■•  Bar  aa  oeal 
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expressivo  tlmii  tlia  natuTAl  and  coDTcntioQal  sigos  wtiie 
ttrticulrtliouiats  bo  sovertly  coud«iuu.  OndiaU  lose  Mi^bt 
of  the  fact  that  tbt'ir  owu  B;st«iii  but  iesaea  lo  h  nsversol 
of  partfl  betveeo  Uie  Hoaf  and  the  heariog.  TDstead  of  tbc 
bcnriug  biding  obligetl  to  ioterprot  the  genlnres  of 
damb,  tbu  stili  uioro  difliciilt  in&k  \»  thrown  oti  the  d 
of  seiztug  and  coiupruboodiiig  the  labia]  uiorements 
sigos  of  those  who  address  tliem  orally.  And  how 
we  to  i)ualifr  the  mcdiuoi  umplored  in  thoir  iuteroonrHo 
witb  one  aaother  hy  those  orally-laoght  deaf  wbo  do  not 
resort  t<(  g<iBtm¥8 !  We  cannot  certamlj  diguify  it  witb 
the  uiiino  of  Kpoech.  Manv  people  will  rail  it  '*  montb- 
it)({";  at  beat,  it  la  but  a  Kaccession  of  labial  or  facial 
signa— the  merest  tnivest)-  of  spokeu  language — niiio|^M 
Ie»H  natural  and  less  intelligible  than  tbose  tuauual  aigrrt^' 
to  the  uw  of  wbiob  aucb  .strong  objectioo  is  frequeutlr 
made. 

The  Huperioritr  of  spec'h  over  Rlgnn  or  writing  u 
tueium  of  coiuiuimic-aliuD  betwueu  the  deaf  aud  the  hoari 
bita  boon  oftou  dwelt  q)>ou,  but  ibis  is  a  point  on  whioh, 
outside  tiio  circle  of  experts,  opinion  is  sadly  uninformed. 
'So  doubt  if  the  ornlly  iastnicted  deaf  wore  endowed  with 
ft  thorough  mastery  of  langoafi^*  A°d  witb  the  gift  of  lip.     , 
rofulitig  in  ite  fiillost  perfection,  if  tbey  oould  cdtcb  ao^H 
uodoratand  tbe  labial  sigu  ad  readily  us  we  seize  and  com^^ 
prehoud  the  vocal  symbol,  if  tboy  conid  attain  a  facility 
of  expression  ntid  a  pleasautoese  of  utterance  parall4||^| 
tbougli  far  fruui  cqiinl,  to  that  of  the  sTorago   bunrin^^ 
purtton,  then,  indeed.  Ibe  toil  of  the  teauher  would   bft^ 
amply  rewarded,  and   the  Iriiimpb  of  nrtiunlatiou  OTaMl 
inigutt  woidd  l>e  runiplvtu.     But  it  can  biirdly  be  denied 
that  nuch  sucoeaa  is  rurulr,  if  ever,  oehioTed ;  the  vaat 
majority  of  the  orally  tanght  never  arrive  nt  anything 
approaubiug  this  proficiency.     We  are  all  familiar  witb 
tbe  cliara<.'to)'i»lic  arciciilatioii  of  this  class.     A  prunun* 
ciatiou  whieli  baa  bu4)U  ac^uiretl,  uot  by  the 
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soands,  bat  by  an  nrtiSoinl  process  aud  llirotigh  nn  orgRii 
otbtir  WiKa  lltat  liy  which  vocnlizatioD  is  guided,  most  of 
neceBHitj  be  extremelr  defective.  Except  in  very  rare 
liootauces  the  mecbaDioal  ntteriiQce  of  the  orntly  tau^bt 
Ideaf  is  dieagre«able  to  ibe  IJeteaor,  pniDfuilvindistiDct  to 
ao«t  poopKand cot  aufrcqueuUv quite  UDintelligible.  It 
rcoald  bflrdiT  bo  otherwise.  Id  tbo  latt«r  AtaKoa  of  bis 
sobool  traiDing,  amongst  bis  profossora  ami  cumpiuiioDs, 
wbom  dail}'  tDt«rcouree  bos  fniuiliiiiized  with  biei  pecD- 
liantieK  of  onuucintioo,  be  may  usually  make  himaelf 
understood ;  aftarwurdK  iiis  fiimilr  and  iairoediato  ac- 
[luaiutauueu  may  romc,  HomutiineH  to  coiDpnjbeDd,  some- 
times to  goess,  wbat  lie  means  to  express;  but  strangers 
and  ppople  generally  bftv<>  cooBiderable  ditUcuUy — often 
tbey  fail  utterly — in  diHentaugling  the  sense  from  the 
sound.  My  own  exporionce  will  probably  be  that  of 
mnuy  oLbers.  The  degree  of  success  reacbetl  iu  both 
speech  and  lip-reading  io  the  several  schools  I  have 
visited  was.  I  need  hardly  olwerve,  very  unequal ;  but  io 
on  establishment  could  the  pro6ct«ncy  be  considered 
altogutht^r  satisfactory.  In  thu  cuKe  uf  pupils  who  at  one 
lime  enjoyed  their  hearing,  the  vuealizntiuu  retained  of 
course  much  of  its  naturalness,  aud  I  bad  compamtiTely 
little  trouble  in  nnderstnnding  vhat  was  said ;  as  to  the 
otberH,  Ibe  articiilHtion  was  luborod,  wanting  in  clcanieBB, 
dlKtressiug  to  the  ear,  the  spoken  words  lieing  ditttinguish- 
kble  by  au  ofl'ort,  aud  often  only  aftBt  having  been  several 
times  repeated.  Tliat  I  might  tbo  better  test  the  iutel- 
ligibility  of  the  speech  T  marie  it  a  poiut  uot  to  look  at 
tlio  lesson  on  the  blackboard  or  iu  the  book  from  which 
the  pupil  was  reading,  relying  solely  on  my  ear  to  catch 
tbo  souse  of  liu-  words  or  phriktHts  be  was  pronouncing. 
Although  lip-roadiog  is  usually  n  mncb  easier  atlainmeut. 
I  did  not  tied  that  the  scholars  interpreted  readily  the 
moTemeots  of  my  lips,  ooless  when  I  spoke  with  dcliber- 
*l«  aIov&css  and  a  forced  di«tiucluees.    None  of  tboso 
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with  whom  I  coDversed  would  liave  been  able  to  foUov 
me  bad  I  addrotuieil  tUeni  iii  the  ordinary  roaobei. 
As  I  bnv<i  already  reiunrkud,  between  tbe  teacfaen  and 
the  taugbt,  uud  betweou  Ibe  papUs  tbemselTeH,  a  oertoia 
faciUtj  of  nintQftl  comprebeosion  is  at  Inngth  acquired; 
but  tbiii  is  not  owing  so  manh  to  tlie  (greater  correct- 
ne8s  of  the  Kpeccli  or  to  »  greater  pro6civuc}'  in  lip- 
rea<ling,  a&  Lo  tbt<  obvluiis  (act  tliat  hy  ronton  of  tbe  oou- 
staiit  iutercourse  tbe  labial  sigus  of  the  inatroctora  and  the 
defeetive  prouuDcintioD  of  the  pnpitH  becomo  more  intelli- 
gibte  to  both  partie-s  re^ptwtively. 

One  of  the  argumeuta  moat  frvquentlj'  urged  in  favoff 
of  the  oral  method  is  that  by  it8  means  the  deaf  are 
effectively  restored  to  social  life,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
enabled  to  converse  with  oompamtivt)  ensowith  the  worid 
around  them.  Is  it,  however,  really  tbe  case  that  the 
great  majority  of  deuf-muten  inKlriioted  aeeordin^  to  this 
method  enjoy  the  facnlty  of  speeeh,  and  that,  tbe  period 
of  their  education  terminated,  tboee  so  gifted  continuo  to 
express  themselres  orally  ?  Evon  amongst  oraliata  tbero- 
selves  there  is  far  from  unanimity  on  this  point.  Many 
of  them  acknowled^  with  r&^tei  that  very  often  the 
speech  acquired  at  school  is,  after  a  while,  drop|Md, 
either  iu  oonseqaence  of  the  diRicnIty  the  deaf  find  tn 
making  themaelvoa  nnderstood,  or  of  Lbeir  inability  to 
lip-reud  what  is  spoken  to  them,  and  that  signs  are  re- 
sorted to  aa  a  simpler  and  readier  mode  of  communtcn- 
tion.  This  is  what  wo  Hhould  be  ted  pritna  fncie  bo 
expect,  and  it  corrt'spomls  with  the  exiierieuce  of  moat 
people  who  have  met  the  orally  instructed  deaf  after  they 
have  be«!U  mixing  some  years  with  the  world.  The  mere 
fact  that  occasional  instances  are  to  be  seen  of  deaf 
persons— ordinarily  the  semi-deaf — using  speech  as  their 
me<linm  of  expression  is  no  warrant  for  cuneliiding  that 
the  majority,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  speukiug- 
deaf,  keep  up   in  after  life  the  praotioe  of  their  school- 
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daja.  Do  wu  not  fiiitl  it  uIku  tu  bo  Lliu  tixcoption,  rulliur 
thai)  tho  mio,  that  Ihu  npeHkiuf^-detit  wlinu  X\wy  oouvorKc^ 
with  oac'b  other  axpruaa  Iht- iiiHt^lven  untllv  imtU'nd  nf  hy 
gestare?  PareDtbeticiill}-,  1  wutilil  reinnrli  that  Itwb  year'n 
Paris  CongresH  was  diviclcil  iot^i  two  MUutioiiM — nue  for 
beaHag  iDombont,  thu  atlier  fur  the  iluiif.  1'bi<ni  luiwt 
have  beeii  prasout  very  iniiujr  doaf-mntuM,  Froucb  nacl 
other,  who  bad  been  educutfd  on  oral  h'liea.  Wblcb 
Hectiou  did  th«tse  dear-iiiat«>H  nltatid?  If  thoy  iook  |»irt 
in  tbe  delibRraliai-.N  of  the  tutcond,  whttrH  thii  (iroReedJngii 
were  couductt-d  in  Higno,  it  would  be  ver^  c-onviunitig  uvi- 
denoe  tbat  tbeir  earl^  iuatruotioa  hnd  bnt  impttrftwlly 
"reiitoTed  them  to  socioty  "  iu  tho  suuhi'  iu  which  tho 
phrase  is  omplofed  by  tho  iuIvocat4«H  of  arlinulatioti. 

Tl  in  hy  nu  miiaiiH  Biitiy  to  get  reliable  iurormaliuii  con- 
ceroiug  tbe  preciHe  reualta  uf  thti  osolnHtvoly  oral  nio(hod 
from  those  itnmediiitel^*  coDDDcted  with  the  kcIiaoU  fu 
which  it  ift  in  vogue.  The  cnsaal  visitor  in  amiiM]  with 
DO  iDqaisitorial  power* ;  he  hi  rftHtnunM],  by  fear  of  |^y. 
it^  offeuee,  from  pnMhtag  Iitx  inqairiMi  to  tbe  HKtotil  be 
would  desire,  aad  it  Is  in  hutoan  uature  that  lb«  follow«m 
of  Uia  nethod.  while  earefal  to  show  it*  biMM  aide,  ar«  aot 
equally  willing  to  puiot  oot  io  what,  or  Low  far.  ft  falla. 
AUboagb  it  may  be  no  reflaciioo  oo  tbeir  boDM^  or  gin- 
oetily,  tbe  pabUo  d*elArattoQa  of  not  a  lew  onUiaU  mra 
oariottaly  incootistefit  wtUi  Ui«r  private  practiee.  I 
kacnr  at  leaat  foor  Freoeb-*pe«ldac  wboob  whose  rvpf** 
MsUlinttakUM  lata  iBtonwItoud  CoagNM  wora  aawa^at 
the  moet  xtalaut  partiaana  of  Um  "  p«r»  "  oral  aatfiod  a* 
deoraed  al  Milan ;  yel.  aa  a  matter  of  (Wet,  fmn  tbafr 
ehaaea  gmtuiea  aro  aot  vboll j  bauafcad,  and  onidJa  tiM 
■dwoboom  Ibair  popOa  eoara—e  alaoii  eialaiiTely  hj 
«%M.  UpponeaU  of  aittcaJatioB  are  oow  aad  ii»«o  to  b* 
{ooBd  who  ffiaggariie  tlta  dtawfaw:^  of  tW  KNtbod  aad 
an  not  dJapoaaJ  Io  aaa  ts  it  aaytlaog  wortlij  ol  ■■tfaaa 
bst.  OB  Aa  other  haad,  aoaa  of  Ilia  mowft  mtt- 
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thosinstio  omiists  woald  fain  persuade  i)8  thiit  it  is  tl 
ideal  of  niutliodK,  tliut  it  ih  uppltciiblfl  to  every  categori 
of  tfae  deaf,  and  tlmt  throngh  it«  Infltriimeiitnlity  itH  sul 
jeots  may  be  pluved  ou  au  iutellectunl  uud  eociat  eqa»U^ 
witli  their  li&ariug  follown.  For  this  elnsH  of  oxtroiniHt^^ 
there  mast  be  do  going  bttok  on  the  rasolutioos  adopt^j^H 
ut  MiltiD  and  Hince  realfirme<l  »t  Paris.  There  nre  tbotie, 
however,  among  the  more  thouglitfal  and  sober-minded 
oC  the  oral  teachers,  who  candidly  rocognizo  that  their 
method,  though  admintblu  in  tliuory.  ift  not  ontiruly  satis- 
factory in  proclice,  und  that  undism,  ptiro  nud  simple, 
being  inexpedient  or  impossible,  the  judicious  employ^ 
meat  of  aigns  would  be  un  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance 
the  procoRS  of  instriiction. 

To  foiiu  a  correct  ustimato  of  the  working  of  any  ecl( 
oationol  ByBtem  we   most  look  to  its  roanlts,  not,  be 
anderstood,  withtu  a  circumscribed  area  or  in  exceptioi 
caaes,  bat  over  the  whole  field   in  which  it  is  applit 
Judged  by  tbi^  teitt,  the  only  sound  and  practicable  ovu 
it  will,  I  hold,  bt:  found  that  the  articululion  metluHl  Hi| 
unlly  faihi  to  achieve  uU  (but  success  of  which  itt<  partisanjl 
make  such  fretjneut  uoast.     It  is  the  merest  of  conimoD^ 
places  to  say  that  in  the  instrnctiou  of  tbe  deaf,  us 
other  matteni,  the  aim  sbnuld  be  to  confer  the  greatest 
guod   on    the  greateMt    number.      Ah    to    "  the  greatest^ 
number,"  none  bat  extremists  will  deny  that  there  wi^| 
always  romuin  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deaf  to 
whom  the  atriotly  oral  method  ia  either  inapplicable  o^d 
on  whom  the  time  and  labor  »p«ut  are  but  pourly  eoiq^^ 
pensated  for  by  the  beuotits  they  receive  from  their  train- 
ing,   whereas  tlio   numlier    whoso    iut4)llecttml    condition 
cannot  be  largely  ameliontted  by  instniotion  throagb  the 
Doanaal  method  ia  almost  a  negligible  qnanUly.     It  in  oo 
the  question  of  "  the  greatest  goml  "  thai  we  may  expect 
to  see  the    most   divergence   of   opinion.     Of  the  good 
which  tbe  oft-reviled  system  hasaccompliahed,  I  neednc^ 
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speak  ia  detail.  I(h  work  lias  beeu  before  tbd  pnblto  of 
lliu  old  coQtineDt  and  tlie  oew  for  upn»rdti  of  a  cuutur>', 
uid  it  reuiainii  jot  to  bu  provud  that  it  in,  taki^l)  nil 
round,  iu  auy  way  inferior  lo  tbiit  c-ffeirtnd  by  itn  rival. 
Xu  quality  an  well  afl  in  quantity,  tha  roHulUf  attaiiKHl  io 
the  Britinli  and  American  scboolH,  whero  tlio  ayMlum  ban 
beeu  uurufully  ituprovcd,  do  not  KufTitr  (ratbcr  thu  con- 
trary) by  contrast  witb  auylhiui^  thu  uioaI  cflicieut  of  tbn 
oral  establisliiuenU  have  liiLbi'tto  sbowu. 

The  long-ntatiding  controversy  lietvaeo  tbe  [mrtiHana 
of  the  two  mt^tliudN  may,  it  NnoinK  to  iu«,  W  brought 
within  Terr  unrri>w  limitH.  That  tlie  mannal  orcoialiintid 
8y»t«m  is  applicable  to  all  ciaaaeK  of  d«af-iiiute« — weak- 
minded  cliildren  apart — will  not  b«  oonteated.  That  thn 
oral  metbiid  \f>  eqiuilly  applirable  Lo  ornry  vliuw  of  Llie 
deaf,  inclnding  tU«  congenital,  baa  not  ap  to  tb«  prmeot 
bueo  iodiapatably  proTed.  Lei  oa  coucetve  thci  point 
that  it  ia  ao  applirabU.  As  ragarda  tbo  rosnlta  of  tlin 
ednoatioDaltruiniug,  it  is  not,  mo  far  as  I  kiiow.contenilud— 
in  preH«nc«  of  accooi pliabed  facta  tbe  prolnnaion  would 
Lbe  little  abort  of  ridiculuus — that  tb»  oral  tnelh'Ml  pro- 
vidoB  the  di?af  with  a  t>cttter  iut4)lloctua]  oqaipuiuut  than 
that  witb  which  the  nianaaJ  or  eonbined  fnrniahes  ita 
ibjeeis.  What,  Iben,  ta  lbe  eoeaidaratton  orifod  by  tha 
ipporUn  of  pure  oralian  to  determine  lite  verdict  in 
their  favor?  Tb«y  bold  ilwl  67  Ibeir  iMtb«d  tbt  deaf  mn 
■ore  effectireljr  "  restored  to  aocie*/ - — »h*it  Ibey  «re 
'  better  ftUed  for  eoeUl  life,  being  eaeblAd  to  CMiviM  llie 
twofold  gift  of  epeedb  and  Up-roMliiig.  B«t  tbb  t*  pr«- 
tbe  cfaum  which  tilj  now  Ium  Dot  bten  eetiabeianlj' 
Uabed,  wbieh.  indeed.  4om  do«  eeefln  likely  to  b« 
'«rtHblialied :  aad  ontil  il  bee  bees  proved  tbat  Nsch  • 
nrall  ic  i]Miottt««tabljr  aebieved — (Iwl  tbe  oraIlT-t«a|^ 
eootisM  ia  «A«r  life  tbe  oae  of  epeeck  end  Hp- 
tot  tlie  inlfrhaiigii  of  iiJeM  the  nenaal  alplM- 
•Dd  MgM  asy  be  pmimHmI  Io  pbj  iU  iMJeiBlly 
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■much  will  ftlwATS  bo  tbo  ease  m  lonft;  m  in  tho  wifidAm  of 
tlie  Creator  tUeru  exUlH  variety  of  iotolloct.  Ou  iho 
sobjeot  of  Bpeoch  teAoLiuK  praottoaliy  all  of  un  linv«  oon* 
toagreeoiitlnV|M>iijt:  That evorydAaf  child  shonJil  roeoivA 
Kpftoch  iutttrucliou  wlio  cao  bo  tau^bt  it  with  auoooM ;  bat 
ker«  uuLversal  agreemeut  bults  ami  always  will.  Opiuione 
diffvr  as  to  wbnt  is  rlKlilfully  deootuinatod  HUCCt^ftH  nod 
wbat  are  the  best  metliudH  of  attaining  Haixtinw.  The 
treud  of  evetitti  pruvcM,  bow«ror,  that,  tlioQ^li  upiiiiooH  as 
to  8aec««a  and  tuethuda  differ,  tbey  tiave  witbin  recent 
years  teuded  ntroDRJy  toward  a  uniHcALioii,  to  tbo  tttid 
that  Hpeech  iofltrnctioD  baa  grown  rapidly  Dot  otily  in  tbe 
number  of  oral  ncboola  and  tliuir  papila^e  but  also  in  tbo 
percentaf^e  of  orally  taii^lit  pupila  in  oomliiDedHiyiitefO 
acbools,  and  tbat  tbe  old  nud  almost  (roitlMa  plaD  of 
artimlatioD  teacliiog  na  a  aide  iHRoe  out  of  rogoUr  clilM 
boant  ban  been  abaudouud  id  moat  sckoob.  Tbeaa  are 
facta  known  to  all  and  need  no  farther  eotnmaot. 

Tb«re  la  no  desire  on  my  part  to  opaa  the  wied  qsni- 
UoQ  of  tUe  rcKoparative  iDorita  of  metboda.  Tbia  p*p*f 
is  based  upon  the  aaatimptioD  that  Rpeeeb  ahoaM  be  giirea 
t/nrj  deal  child  capable  of  acqairiog  it.  Am  to  nntit 
aaaamptioo  all  teacben  are  agreed,  not  only  those  ooti- 
Bseted  with  sxdasiTely  oval  aeboob  tmt  tboae  employsd 
la  ooailii»«d-«7alaai  seliot^  aa  wetL  I  take  it  that  spcseh 
inrtnietiiNi  in  oar  oombJDed-ftTateai  Hebooh  baa  grows, 
not  beesaae  tbe  deasnd  for  snob  growth  vsa  Cofoad  spoD 
tbe  beads  el  thMS  schools  by  an  inakatesk  popftlaropioiou, 
bat  baeaasft  those  beads  arc  ready  to  do  the  right  thing 
sa  Ood  giras  them  to  aee  the  right  U  is  tbe  porpoas  of 
this  paper  to  p«isk  oat  soaw  of  the  BOBBiqaesBM  of  tUs 
tbe  diSealties  that  have  srissD.  sad  the  rsspoMi. 
I  rfMting  miiin  sssssoperistaodwrtsssd  phsApak. 

la  the  mmigaMsst  at  oar  atboeli  the  dasars  prsvaOs, 
sttd  a  co(ft»«adabls  deim  it  is  wbsa  daly  aasswaad  with 
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possible  coDsisteot  with  good  results.     Oar  couservatii 
liabit«  sud  uotiouti  rcmler  x\s  iiveree  to  breaking  awi 
from  old  estublisbed  couditious.     What  was  tbe  jwr  oap~ 
ita  cost   of   educatiug  our  papils  five  or  t«u  yeunt  uf*o 
flhonid   rcuiaiD   so   now.     At  any  rate    it   should  uol  be 
increa^id.     Behind  thin  conservatism  may  lark,  too,  a  tea^f 
of   rrittcisni  and  antagonisa)  by  the  dispBosing  powers. 
But  n  cidm  coDKtderation  of  tho  question  will  convioc^^ 
Hoy  one  that  the   growth  of  speech  instractioD  io   thi^H 
couutrj'  brings  us  I&cb  to  face  with  a  very  aeriouK  ]irnl>- 
lem— that  of  iDcreasad  exp^uae.     How  are  our  tuihools 
meeting    this  problem  ?      Froin  the  tabulated  Htatemenl 
in  the  last  Jnnnary  AnnaU  and  oihar  8oarc«8  vero  oli^H 
laiued  the  followiug  facts,  which  tn  some  will  be  fitartting^^ 
The  nameH  of  th^  schooUi  referred  to  are  not  givuu,  as 
tbey  are  not  pettineut  to  (he  ailment.     The  aTarage 
namber  of  pupils  in  oral  clashes,  as  shown  by  that  Htat 
ment,  are :  In  school  A,  0,*^  ;  school  B,  11^  ;  school 
ll^i  school  D,  llfS:   school  E.  12^',;  school  F.  13^ 
school  Q,  Vix'i'>  Bcbool  H,  13^;  school  I,  ISf;  school 
J,  13i. 

Tbeee  are  among  the  largest  and  most  promintiot  of 
our   combiuud-s^'stem    schools,   aud    the   coaditious 
them  (iM  hure  set  forth  are  not  much  ditfereut  from  th 
guuetol  Tuu.     Not  one  of   thei>e  tea  scIiooIh  roporta 
average  of  more  than  16  pupils  to  a  manual  olaas,  am 
sevm-al  show  aa  tow  or  a  lower  aTt-ragt!  for  their  maau 
than    for   their   oral    classes.     In  some  I  find   from  the 
weekly  reports  of  standing  pablislied  in  the  aehool  papers 
oral  rlawies  riinmng  all  the  way  from  12  to  17  pnpila. 
1*Un  loveat  average  given  above  represent!*  a  school  that 
in  alraoHt  entirely  oral  iiud  rightfully  belongs  in  thu  class 
of  oral  sehools.     The  Texaa  School  is  amoog  these  tea 
MfhoolH.     I  liolieve  in  oouoting  in  oneself  for  blame  as 
ytfiW   as   praiae.     So  my  renders   need  not   my,  "  Paop 
who  H*v  in   glass   faooaee  must  not  throw  atones,'^' 
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"Sweep  before*  roar  own  door."  W4»  intend  to  do  both. 
It  \»  but  JQst,  boweror,  to  Aav  that  in  my  etatemont  tbo 
TsiAs  Scliool  Itiis  a  lower  aterago  of  pnpils  to  Ur  oro] 
dnsfies  thati  would  eouiu  from  tlio  figures  in  tl)»  Auntih. 
Tbis  18  buouutie  vc  bad  two  subfllituti)  or  sludimt  tunobcni 
wbo  were  not  eoamerated  iu  tbe  Annala. 

The  above  figuren  «re  doiibtlnfts  l)«b>w  Ibn  Actuitl  nvor- 
nf(0  of  thuHO  ecbooU  For  tbv  upttro  tono,  ah  tbu  uc«o88iuuti 
of  papils  after  the  tetitb  of  Noveinbtir,  tbo  doto  for  vrbiob 
Ibn  report  in  the  AnnaU  is  mode,  tnnst  bnve  rniiied  tb«ui. 
Now  tbe  coucIukIod  that  un  unbiHHed  cotitomplatioti  of 
courlitions  as  bere  net  fnrtb  louHt  f<»n;«  iipf»n  tw  in  tbiiL  wu 
are  fnlliuf;  short  of  the  dc^ruo  of  oxcelleooe  in  ruitiilta 
which  we  slinnld  nil  seek  slreDdouNljr  to  nttnin.  Ih  it 
IKWHiblu  tu  sL-cure  tbu  bigbest  reftull«  iii  itpoucb  ttintibioK 
with  onr  cIsssm  so  \t^pi  ?  Perfa»pii  only  tboMi  whd  havA 
luul  uctnal  expcrieDco  iu  t«!«cbii4{  >peorb  nsoliut  tbs  fjrunl 
Btnonnl  of  indiridunl  work  to  be  don*,  tbo  tima  snd  labor 
rt!(|uired  in  drill,  drill,  drill,  in  the  eleaieatAry  noau'U  Aod 
Ibeir  (Hiiubiuatious,  iu  Uviiig  ibe  fouo'bitioii  and  baild>u(( 
the  8U|«rstractaro  of  apaeob  in  liia  miod  of  «Kb  pnpiil. 
Ota  tbt«  bo  doDe,  sod  tboroi^^/  don*,  vhnrv  tbtf  t«Mber 
luut  to  refNTSt  ibe  op^raiion  with  from  twel«a  to  asveatiwD 
papilfi?  IrapuaaJUa!  There  will  be  partial  oaf^aet  aitlMr 
of  tbo  child's  spaoefa  or  of  bu  Ulttntry  adwae— i^lit ;  or, 
likelj,  of  both  Moreorer  tbu  work  la  bard  npoa  tha 
laaeher-  it  tax«a  the  pbT«ical  aod  vaotaj  •ndarsacs  to 
Um  ^rt**<f*.  aod  vh9D  tba  elaia  is  larga  tba  taaabar,  if 
iwwiiialiiias,  will  vrertas  a«d  raedar  WrsaU  Icaa  al»l«  to 
do  tba  «orfc  l«fptimat«iT  bar*  aa  tt  aboak)  b«  Amm. 

Compfisoaa  are  ollaa  aajasi  aad  aoMaCuaaa  oJioMs, 
boS  tW  cooipatiaM  I  prepoaa  to  loaka  ea«  bardljr  ba  ps* 
^nded  aa  aajoat,  aod  <io«Ul«aa  mo  ofw  »i0  have  itj  objar' 
tUBlooCar.  TbaavsraiOK  nonbirrof  pap«laloat«mcl '  - 
IflK  «l  o«r  ocal  aeboola  i*  aa  followa:  SdMol  X.  i'^t . 
«cbMi  ¥,  1«4;  Mfcool  X.  10;  adwol  W,  9,^:  •*'^«^ 
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V,  fli  ;  school  U,  7A ;  Bobool  T.  7  ;  school  8.  6 ;  aotiool 
R,  5$ ;  Bcliool  Q.  Af .  These  are  also  arooug  tbe  largest 
nud  rnost  praminent  Hchonls  of  their  kind  io  the  coao- 
tr/.  But  uoticu  the  diiTurfUCH  in  the  Rverage  stzH  of 
tbe  clasaus.  The  lurgBtit  uverage  in  the  oral  Hc^hools 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  smnllest  iirem^e  sixe 
of  oral  o1aH;4RH  in  the  cnmbined-syslem  schools ;  and 
the  Hiualltuit  tii  Llm  former  is  nboiit  ooe-half  tbe  smallest 
in  the  tatter.  In  this  one  respect  at  least  onti  soboots 
have  a  tremendous  adTantape  over  combinod-Kyslera 
schools,  and  when  we  consider  this  in  couuectiou  with 
tbe  fact  that  oral  sehonls  r^ard  speech  as  tbe  fine  qua 
non.  tlmt  their  pnpila  reetiive  coiiKtnnt  prnctice  to  iipeeeh 
inclasij.out  ufclasti,aad  alt  tbetiine,  and  that  in  combined- 
AVHtGCQ  schools  tliev  get  mnch  less  outside  of  the  class- 
rootn,  it  need  not  sarpriae  ns  if  iuvcstigation  nud  com- 
parison showed  the  pupils  of  the  former  more  profioieot 
in  speech  Uiuq  tht>  oral  pupils  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  ib 
ffould  surprise  us  if  thej  wore  not.  Moreover,  it  would 
uot  ){i-eatlj  surprise  some  if  od  the  whole  they  were  abeftd 
iu  other  things.  Sncb  a  Atato  of  alTuire  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue. Tlmt  we  should  teach  speech  as  thoroughly  as 
iittainablu  coudilions  will  permit  needs  uo  argumeot. 

First,  iheu,  we  must  reduce  the  size  of  our  oral  olaasee. 
Several  years  ago  the  bead  of  one  of  our  largest  schoolsi 
who  is  certainly  an  authority  on  the  subject,  told  mo  that 
ten  pupils  are  ordiunrily  aa  many  as  oue  teaobor  can  do 
jaslioe  to.  My  obserratiou  and  experience  bear  oat  this 
astimate.  Advanced  classes  could  be  somewhat  lai|^, 
but  primary  classes  uerer.  A  person  at  one  time  in  aa- 
thority  at  a  cooibined-eystem  Kchool  entertained  the  opin- 
ion that  oral  cliiHttes  ought  to  be  Itirger  than  luauaal 
cittsiieis,  but  he  also  believed  that  noue  but  semi*mutea 
should  l>e  put  Ml  oral  classes.  The  day  when  such  a  tibv 
can  be  entertaintnl  is  past  iu  Auienoa.  I  know  of  but 
one  conditioD  under  which  no  oral  olustt  may  be  safely 
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rgor  tbAD  a  maoaal  class,  and  tlint  is  where  the  mem- 
bers arc  kU  bri|{bt  semi-uiiit^e,  possessed  of  a  good  com- 
tnand  of  la&guikge,  and  evenly  graded. 

How  Hhftl)  we  rediiRo  the  aW^.  of  our  classoe  ?  The  war 
we  proporto  to  do  it  iu  Toxas  in  first  to  weed  oat  the 
epeeoli  failures  aud  place  tbeni  iu  manual  ctaaaes.  1  be- 
lieve iu  this  weediog-out  proceBe,  jndicioaaly  applied. 
What  is  tlie  protit  in  cniTjing  a  cbiUl  aloug  year  lifter 
yonr  io  tho  oral  dupartinout  wbeu  it  la  evident  to  every 
coucerued  tliat  lie  is  uot  ncqairiog  speecli  and  liever 

rill?  There  are  nucb,  bnl  what  per  cent,  they  comprise 
of  the  whole,  it  in  not  tli«   piirposfl  of  this  paper  to  say. 

|«xt,  WQ  propose  to  iiicreuse  tbo  uumbor  of  teachers. 

foro  comOH  Iu  the  item  of  expense,  ami  this  item  of  ex- 
peuso  is  never  an  eiis^  propusiliou.  It  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  convince  legislatnres  that  no  many  teachers  are 
reqnired  to  ihd  nnrnbor  of  pupils  nmlur  iustnictiott,  bat 
while  oeciutionalty  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  tjtke 
tu  the  woods  when  coufroiitcd  by  Wna  arbitrary  view  ou 

le  part  of  IfgiRlatora,  in  the  long  mn  aach  n  course  will 

^act.     If  w«  axv  K**ii)g  ^  tench  speech  and  havo  it  pub- 
Ji»hKl  to  the  world  that.  \\»  arc  teaching  speech,  lot  ns  do 

.  tlioroiiglily,  or  not  nt  all.  Ijut  na  hiive  the  real  thing, 
Ihc  real  fire,  and  uot  a  t'olouel  Sellera  caudle.  Snccess- 
fal  speech  is  n  luxury  to  the  nttaiuiueut  of  which  is  at- 
shed  couitideniUlo  expense,  and  without  this  in  due 
amount  the  luxury  fails  to  materiuliKe.  It  will  not  du  to 
go  out  with  tom-toms  and  try  to  convince  an  uuimaginB- 
tive  public  that  we  p<i.<^eH)*  the  reid  thing  when  »u  ai\u 
produce  only  an  imitation.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
uudtirstood  as  declaring  here  that  our  schools  are  not 
^uiug  good  work  in  speecli  tenching.  Tliey  are,  and  the 
iqIIh  are  improving  year  liy  year,  but  the  conditiouHio- 

tjcnLe  that  farther  improvement  is  desirnhle  and  iieccs- 
ry. 
Another  condition,  which   I  helievo  is  a  result  of  tbo 
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growth  of  s|>e»cli  teaching  and  the  coosequect  Daceasiiy 
(or  a  large  corps,  is  an  incrcnsing  prepomteranoo  of  Indv 
taHchern.  Here  I  am  »t«ppiDg  u{>oii  daogeToiiN  gronad. 
I  am  iibont  to  mlvaucu  au  uupopuhir  pro{>o8it)ou.  IL  hiw 
beeu  m»tlt*  Iwfore,  but  generally  iu  &  gingerlv,  apologetic 
way.  For  tb«  good  of  onr  schools  there  are  not  nieu 
enough  m  the  profeKKioii.  Far  I>n  it  rrora  me  to  detract 
frora  the  excellent  qiialitttw  of  ludicH  nK  teachers.  There 
are  aome  phases  of  oar  work  thai  thej  can  do  butter  tbao 
men.  I  bad  rather  have  a  good  Indv  tOAcher  tbau  suine 
men  that  I  know,  but  ax  it  Ulcea  all  kiods  of  people  to 
make  a  world,  ho  it  re4|uirus  butli  kbxrk  in  proper  propor- 
tiou  to  make  a  good  school. 

Some  of  the  an;uiuoot«  iu  support  of  tbia  contentiou 
are  as  follows  :  Tlic  highest  order  of  iliticipliue  demands 
the  pre»etK!e  of  nieo ;  growing  boyx  should  come  in  fre* 
qnetit  contact  with  the  rugged  iii  bnman  nature ;  the 
u^r<>gati>  of  physical  strength  and  eudurauce  should  be 
aiigmouted  by  n  plentifal  sprinkliug  of  masculiDity. 
Tli«re  may  b«  a  dispositiuu  to  dispute  the  last  argunieut, 
but  it  has  becD  my  observation  that  there  is  more  irregu- 
larity of  service  on  acconnt  of  sickaese  on  the  female  aide 
of  the  house  than  on  the  male.  If  this  assertioo  is  not 
»ustaiue<l  by  the  geuerul  experience  I  shall  gladly  oocept 
correotioQ  sad  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Another  argument  is  that  of  experience.  The  mof«  a 
pui'sou  Icarus  of  our  work  (he  better  (junlified  bo  is  to 
appreci&le  the  value  of  accumulated  resources.  Most 
meu  enter  the  profession  to  make  it  their  life  work.  Do 
moat  women  ?  Thi^  (jacslion  may  be  answered  indirectly 
by  saying  that  men  do  not  ({uit  tvacliing  when  they  get 
married.  There  are  no  statistics  at  Imud  for  accurate 
couiparisun,  but  it  is  tiafu  to  assume  from  what  we  know 
that  the  average  period  of  aervicv  for  men  is  greater  than 
that  for  women.  The  aggregate  of  experience  in  the 
professioD  should  be  increased  by  the  ulditiun  of  more 
men. 
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''Tliere  is  another  sr[;um«Dt,  whicli  applies  spooiftlly  to 
oral  wnrk.  WomeiiV  lips  are  more  easily  read  tLau  meu's. 
Oral  pupils  slionld  c>om«  nmler  tliH  iDstrnclioD  of  n  mnn 
Itere  auil  tlitiru,  in  IIib  conrsu,  to  iiucutitoin  tbem  to  tlie 
morn  rigid  lips  of  tlio  sturoer  &os. 

Whib  T  bare  no  apol(^^  to  offor  for  these  remarks,  Ivt 
no  onu  coiiAtrno  t1if>m  ns  the  KlightRSt  roflfH^tioii  apon  tho 
worth  of  the  Itaud  of  noble  nouteu  who  are  i^iviDg  their 
lives  to  this  work.  May  Qod  blees  aud  coutiuue  Uiem 
long  in  tho  g«m<M>.  Thoy  simp)}'  ooud  moro  male  com- 
jMinr. 

Here  comw  iu  tho  qnestioo  of  expen««  ogaiD,  nod  l«t 
me  say,  by  way  of  parenthesie,  that  within  the  last  few 
yeus  tbe  scale  of  salarieti  hA»  teuded  downward.  Cn- 
deaiably  there  is  a  causo  for  this  tcudency,  aud  it  may  be 
found  iu  part  at  least  iu  tliu  necessity  tor  a  lar^ur  propor- 
tion of  leaoltont  oociisiouud  by  the  growth  of  speoob 
teaching.  There  should  bo  a  remedy.  loadeijiiate  re- 
muneration will  not  always  cumoiaud  the  highest  talent. 
Cheap  teachers  mean,  in  the  end,  cheap,  or  more  correctly 
expressed,  costly  (i«r\-ive.  Better  ecooomtiw  in  everything 
else,  except  iu  medioni  attuudaiu'e,  than  in  the  coat  of 
teaching. 

AiiothfT  thing  that  the  growth  of  oral  instruction  brings 
forcibly  before  us  is  the  uueil  of  eulnrgomeiit  iu  the  facili- 
ties for  training  teachere.  The  supply  of  thoroughly 
trained  oral  tejichera  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  conseqnpnra  is  that  in  onr  Kohnots  there  is  n  cousid- 
erablo  unuiber  of  timL-hors  who,  white  they  are  doing  tbe 
liest  they  can,  wonhl  nndnnbtedty  produce  better  resnlts 
il  giveu  thii  opportunity  of  thorou);li  Iraiiiing.  Several 
years  ago  a  certain  pernon  ]>nblifly  declnred  that  it  re- 
quired only  a  few  dayp  of  special  preparation  to  turn  out 
an  oral  teneher.  that  oue  had  but  to  leani  the  snnnds  of 
^a  letters  aud  tbe  diacritical  marks,  aud  then  he  would 
rendy  to  teach  speeeb.    This  is  an  extreme  riew,  bnt 
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there  are  few  noi  actuall}-  eugoged  iu  this  special 
oar  work  wlio  liave  &a  adequate  conception  of  the  amount 
uutl    vHrietj  of  tacbtiical    kiiowleilgo,  the  large  fund  <^H 
roadj-  i-esourcos,  tlmt  the  »ucce»wful  tencbcr  of  upeoc^^ 
mnst  be  pos&esstMl  of.     Speech  teachiiig  \a  a  scieaue  and 
ao   ikrt  that  requires  extended  study  and  experience  to 
iDiVKter.      It  is  a  ^nititiration  to  know    thnt,  at   the   solif 
iiatiuu  uf  uiHiiy  frietidH,  tim  Americuii  AKsuciutitm  to  Pi 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Si>«eeh  to  the  Deuf  has  Uken  oi 
the    matter  of    hotdiug   u  summer  uormal  ^uhoul,  tht 
aflTording  tearhers  an  opportntiity  nf  making  themsolvi 
more  proficient  in  this,  the  niiHtt  diflicnlt  part  of  onr  wurfi 

We  are  all  auxious  to  carry  out  iu  letter  and  spirit 
Gallaudet  rosolutious  adopted  at  the  California  Couveo^ 
tion.     The  aboTo  is  my  plan  for  doing  it.     If  any  one  has 
a  better,  X  shall  be  glad. 

J.  W.   BLA'CTNtUt, 
PHneipal  ofUu  Toua  SehMt,  AvtUn,  Ta 


SOME  POSSITinjTTES  OF  AKITHMETIC. 

It  ifl  ftctqneutly  compliiiut^d  that  our  lustitntiou  pnpilid 
ore  nugi'atoful  for  tiio  favors  lavished  ou  them  by  thv 
State;  they  Hod  fault  with  the  food  supplied,  with  the 
olotbea  given  them,  u-ith  their  holiday  trants,  nud  thoy 
misuse  or  mishaudio  the  furuiturc,  crocker}',  and  ecbo^^ 
aapplios  furnished  them.  Such  behavior  is  not  couhikI^H 
to  deaf  children  olouu,  hnt  it  arises  from  an  igiiorunce 
that  may  and  should  be  remedied.  How  is  it  possible 
uppteuiato  things  of  whose  cost  iu  money,  time,  ui-  labt 
cue  is  wholly  iguoraut  ? 

Whilo  I    was  ({iviti^  au   uritlmietic   li;»6uu  ouu  day,  m" 
pupils  uumplatued  Ihttt  our  anuuiil  Suuduy-school  piculc 
waa  to  be  held  ou  the  same  old  grouud,  and  th 
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wuut  to  go.     1  tried  to  oxphtiu  to  thum  how  the  ooi 
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bad  tried  to  find  aaotlier  {^Uce.bat  were  QDnbld  tn 

ige  difiWroDtlv  oo  accoaot  of  the  greater  uxpuuiK:.     I 

fkbo   mmitionnl  tUat   the  [liooic   wan  m  free  gift  to  the 

>Dpils  and   uot  8oiut-tliin^  ul>Ii<^ory   for  the  In^titadoD 

lo  proride.     TLt^y   loigbt  aiAy  nt  Lome  tf  tlie  pliic«  did 

oot  suit  them,  bat  it  woald  be  more  polite  lo  go  and  tnr 

Llo  eujoT  iL     Tbo  tiionj^Iit   tbnl   the   picnie   cost   muooy 

seetaed  new   to   tbusu  little  onett.  and   the  bojit  at  oooe 

inquired  how  much   it  cunt.     So  I  threw  aside  the  day's 

and  with  a  few  items  known  to  me  we  all  made  oat 

estimatt!  of  the  entire  c<Ki  of  thn  picnic.     The  reenlk 

|oito  overawed  thu  Httle  gronp  and  the  martannng ceased. 

This  incident  |:!iiTe  me  food  for  tbtmgbt,  and  fur  some 

|d>78  afterw&nl  I  ^are  lessons  in  which  I  tried  to  impress 

'npon  the  children  tliat  everything  ther  ntc  and  nned  and 

wure  nnd  broke  cost    mtiaeT  whiL-li   wriH    freely  spent    for 

them  now,  bat  some  day  they  miut  work  to  earn  money 

'Wilb  whieh  to  buy  their  own  food  and  clothing  and  other 

The  best  way  in  which  they  coold  pay  the  Stale 

for   itfi  geueroas  gifts  was   by  doing  their  very  best  in 

lool  and  ^bop  and  in  after  Ufe. 

It  would,  of  conrB«,  he  difficult   to  arrange  ouUters  so 

tfast  the  popils  should  be  miule,  in  part,  to  earu  the  tliiliga 

irttn  them,  but  in  the  ease   uf  breakages  and   injury  re- 

Fmltiog  from  careless  handling  of  objects,  it  would  aeesn 

^thatsuiajl  fiow  night  bo  oxact«d  from  those  who  coald 

pay  sod  a  certain  amount  of  work   required,  orer-time, 

those  who  conld  not  par.     In    the  giriug  out   of 

BDcils  and  tablets,  thero  ahould  be  a  list  kept  of  the 

■naber  supplied  to  each  pupil,  and  the  pupil  should  be 

eneonniged  uot  lo   waste   his   pencils  by  too   (request 

ahArprmii(;B,  bor  his  tablet  by  writing  before  lua  thoughts 

ready. 

to  the  effort  to  make  the  pupil  pay  attention  to  the 
langua^^e  of  tbo  problem  and  form  in  hia  mind  a  picture 
of  the  traaaactiop,  it  is  very  neceeaory  that  be  should  be 
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nsked    ta  ilraw  tlingratna    or   make   simple    skotcboB 
illatitrKte  tbo  problem.     Tbis  cboekB  tbu  Imlnt  of  lookii 
first  for  tbo  figures  nud  jtimpiiiR  nl  concluKionH  uboi 
tboni,  lUt  8o  tniiny  bogiunorii  do.     Or,  iustmid  of  drawiuf 
acting  is  as  %oqA. 

For  deuf  childreu  it  seoms  u  pity  to  jumblo  togotb< 
uurclntcd  things  iu  a  lot  of  pi-oblems,  wben  tbev  migbt  be 
made  to  luaru  bu  tuucli  iuoideotully  bj  Laving  a  plan  in 
the  liiuguiige  used  or  tbe  class  of  objects  referre<l  to,       ■ 
For  iuatAncH.  tbere  sliould  be  lefiHiiris  ou  tbo  moat  mar- 
ket, in  wbich  the  children  would  luiiira  tlic-  uniuea  of  tbo 
difftirout  mcatB  aa  well  uh  Ibe  way  iu  which  they  are  sold, 
1.  e.,  by  tbe  pound  ;  iu  like  manner  tbe  fisb  market ;  les- 
sons on  the  bakery,  in  wbich  tbe  pnpils  Inani  tbe  uami 
of  various  forms  of  broad  and  cako  and  the  mcuuiug 
"tt  baker'»  dozen";  Iussods  on  the  grocery,  m  which 
taught  the  various  measures  and  weighle.  nlsosQcb  terms" 
OS  "  box,"  "  package,"   "  bar  of  soap,"  "  cako  of  aoan," 
"  buncli,"  "can,"  "basket,"  and  tbe  names  of  commQ^| 
sptc«fH  and   seiwoning*!,  canned  aud  dried  groeories,  frea^^ 
vegotubleM  and  fruits,  aud  other  thiugs  commonly  found 
at  Ibe  grocer's;  lesaoas  on  tbe  hardware  store,  in  which 
the  names  of  common  utoosils  and  coiironienmH  will  be 
learned  ;  le^Jtuns  on  the  dry-goods  store,  In  which  will  be 
taught  mitasurus,  namt-s  uf  differ^ut  kinds  of  cloth,  arti- 
dIos  of  olothiug,  threads  numbered  according  to  tinene^^l 
Odd  many  fancy  articles  in  common  use;  lessons  on  sub^^ 
soriptions,  in  wbich  pra|M!r  forms  of  renewal,  or  stoppiuu^^ 
notice  of  change  of  luUlress,  of  failure  to  receive  the  pap^H 
or  mugaziuu  may  bu  tnugbt   iucidentully,  because  they 
seldom  are  taught  at  all ;  lessons  on  the  various  modes  o| ,_, 
travel,  iu  wbich  may  be  learned  the  names  uf  oonveyanc 
aud  aeoompiinying  tenuii,  meaaurus  of  dislauce  aud  apt 
forms  used  in    buying  tickets,  intjiiinng  about  trains 
changes  ou   the  rnnt'e,  dining  cant,  and  sleeper  burtt 
lossous  ou  houses  and  rooms,  with  diagrams  aud  measai 
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ments,  wall  paper  and  carpets,  iiionHiiromi^nt  i»f  uotiinl 
rooms,  amonnt  of  paint  to  cover  ii  ^iven  Hiirfaoo,  titniiH 
"fireplace,"  "ceiling,"  "floor,"  "  walln,"  "bay  wimlow  ;" 
lessQDS  OD  oat-of-doors,  lawos,  gardens,  pavonuMitH,  pjttliH, 
roads,  streets,  yards,  heiglit  of  hillH  or  inountainH,  ItMi^^tli 
of  rivers,  depths  of  lakes,  bloclcK  in  cities;  IcHKonH  on 
simple  geometrical  forms. 

Id  fact,  the  list  may  be  extended  ml  tihitiivi.  and  tlie 
lessons  may  be  made  simple  for  baliris  or  (loniplex  for 
advanced  papils.  In  sacli  u  conrait  deaf  cliihlnm  would 
learn  many  names  and  terras  and  fnriim  of  language  iiHofiil 
to  them  that  hearing  children  pick  up  iineonHciouMly, 
while  deaf  children  rarely  learn  them  at  Iinmo  or  kciIiooI. 

Visits  to  the  markets  and  storoH  and  factori«)H,  cxcnr- 
sioDS  by  rail  or  trolley,  would  givo  them  actual  tt\\in- 
rience  aDd  more  vivid  mental  conception  for  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  school. 

Ad  attempt  was  made  with  my  litths  class  to  teach  thnrn 
to  keep  accoant  of  their  pennieH.  Sriinll  accotint'bookN 
were  distributed  and  the  children  took  gntat  pleaMiirii  In 
them,  bat,  alan,  at  the  end  of  the  term  not  ono  imok 
bftlaoced,  as  far  as  I  remember.  Homo  came  vt^ry  noar, 
bat  it  was  diflScnlt  for  the  childnm  to  reni';m)f#ir  iit  put 
dowo  all  the  gifts  of  mon«r  th<:y  had  ha«1,  or  all  the  lUunn 
of  expense,  and  I  had  no  means  of  v^^rifyinff  their  u'lconnlN, 
not  being  in  charge  of  thf;ir  pnrH^iit.  Htill,  an  id^a  mum 
impUlit«d  in  their  mind.*),  and  if  the  H':':'inui\)'t«ik  \i\nu 
were  insisted  on  froto  ytar  t'^ytrarth';  ►/'/'jkn  wordd  finally 
be  broogbt  to  balance. 

In  Iesson.4  on  prof.',  arid  i'^r  i).':t':  y.  n  fni*:  "Musi':':  for 
OMMvl  instraction,  '.  '...  %u-^%  ■%:.  ■■xn':':\':  <'A'\  1',t  in'it'-.  tJ.»ii 

it  eOSt  .^hoaid    \r*'.     •.:.   f. !'.'.''■.'.■'.:•   '-'iW^. :.'>:.     ■■*.■.■:     Hi   'i':tl,-tl,'l^ 

else  tb«  ItAli-vtff.l'/:.-  •.'..'.'.j:  .•■■'j-'.-.  ''■  •■■''■  '.'r.'.\:y  i.'.t.'it- 
aUe :  that  tL-r  !-.'.-.  '.-.  '/.  ■  -.\:j'-  .'-•'.  V.i  ■-.:.  >.•-.■•..'■.  >.*Ut  it 
has  b«eD  1.^^:    --:    •;■-,-.-.-   -.  .-.      ■.-    ■. -.'    ■,  w.t'.   ',r 

damaged:  ti.«  a  '.>.:  ■.'-rj-..:  v.-ri-.'.  *.  ...  n:,  •'.•■/i/'-.  ',f, 
tke  part  of  txAi,  r^z^t:  ^:,-,  ^...t-.T 
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Tfae  closer  home  a  problem  Id  antfametic  can  be 
brought,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  of  benefit. 

Concerning  drill  work  or  the  rDechaoical  part  ot  arith- 
metic, it  seems  to  have  its  place  -with  the  deaf  who  need 
repetition,  bat  I  would  make  most  of  it  take  the  form  of 
competitive  examinations  to  keep  it  lively,  and  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  rapid  calcnlation,  and  it  mnst  not  occupy 
too  much  time  in  the  whole  course. 

In  all  this  work  the  more  that  can  he  done  mentally, 
the  better ;  it  will  strengthen  the  memory,  and  increase 
the  power  of  attention  and  rapidity  of  thought. 

There  ought  to  be  a  room  in  each  school  devoted  to 
the  arithmetic  collection,  with  cabinets  and  closets  and 
charts  and  pictures,  full  of  objects  that  can  be  used  in 
practical  demonstrations  of  problems. 

A  teacher  can  scarcely  do  good  work  in  this  age  of  ob- 
ject lessons  unless  he  have  a  place  to  accumulate  his 
material  in  and  classify  it,  also  the  means  of  obtaining 
material. 

My  cliildren  were  wild  over  some  little  German  toys 
from  the  school  cabinet,  that  I  used  in  some  early  lessons 
to  "play  store"  with.  It  seemed  as  if  they  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  figures  meant  sometliing  real,  though, 
of  course,  tlieir  enthusiasm  was  partly  caused  by  the  de- 
light of  handling  the  toys  in  the  buying  of  tliem. 

There  should  bo  aiithnietic  iiote-bookH  as  well  as  lan- 
guage note-books,  tor  pieservntinn  of  certain  important 
lessons,  tables  ot  moasiireuHsiit,  forms  ot  solution  of  jirob- 
lems,  and  terms  us(>(l  tlirini^liont  the  course.  These  note- 
books should  bo  reviewed  by  the  pupils  at  evening  study. 

While  iusistiug  tliat  the  study  of  the  English  language 
is  by  far  tlio  most  iniportimt  ill  tlio  deaf  child'M  curricu- 
lum, it  must  not  be  torgnttcu  tliiit  aritlinn'tie  is  a  close 
second,  and,  in  fiuniliariziiig  tln(  ciiild  willi  the  money  in 
use,  teaching  him  how  to  buy  Jind  si'll,  about  wagfs  and 
salaries,  and  all  such  tilings,  wo  prepare  him  to  hold  his 
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owD  in  the  after  nlraggle  for  a  living,  nod  for  lioueet  treat- 
tntiut  by  JealetH.  In  lliesij  clriYtt,  wliou  life  ia  so  complex, 
and  coiD|>etitioD  ia  so  keen,  the-  ability  to  nnrn  one'a 
britad  iiiid  secure  fiur  dealing  in  ono'H  biirpiinH  iH  pnictj- 
ciilly  CoreraoHt,  ngJiinRk  mere  mental  nccnm[)liAhniE!ut«  tlial 
can  brinf;  jn  no  money. 

MAV  M.  STAFFORD, 


PHILIP  aOODE  GILLETT. 

Phiup  Qoodb  GiiXKTT  was  born  in  Madison,  Indiana, 
Marcb  24,  1832,  and  di<id  in  tJie  sevonti«th  year  of  his 
;{«  on  WodneHdny  morning,  October  2, 1901,  at  bia  home 

'in  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

If  "every  man  is  a  bundle  of  liis  ancestors,"  as  Bm- 
ereon  pnts  it,  Dr.  Gillett  was  fortunate,  indeed,  id  his 
anoeKtrnl  linns.  HiH  mother,  who  will  be  remumberedby 
many  readurii  of   the  Aunufn  aa  one  of  the  noblest  of 

^vomeu,  was  Harriett  Ann  Ooode  Gillett,  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  John  Goodo,  of  Whitby,  n  Virginia  colonist  of  the 
aeventeenth  rentury,  tlirough  Philip  Goode,  who  emigrated 
from  PriucG  EdwHtd  Conuty,  Virginia,  to  the  Miami  Val- 
ley, in  Ohio,  in  1805.     Tbo  Goode  family  presents  a  long 

troll  of  patriots  who  served  their  conntry  in  the  Indian 

rwara,  the  RevotnLionary  War,  the  War  u(  IBI'2.  and  the 
Oivil  War.  The  snine  family  has  beou  represented  in 
efanrcb  and  stato,  in  all  the  professions,  and  in  bosioees 
Hfn  na  well,  by  a  large  onmber  of  men  of  marked  indi- 
viduality and  of  great  worth. 

I>r.  OUlett'e  father,  the  Rov.  Samoel  Trumbnll  Gitlett, 
D.  r>.,  bom  in  Now  Vork  in  1809,  was  a  descendant  in 
tlio  sixth  dcgrco  from  the  Xew  England  colonist,  Jonn- 
tliBo  Gillett,  vlio  osme  to  America  in  1680  Id  the  ship 
"Uary  and  John"  and  settleil  finally  in  Wiudsor.  Conn. 
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Samttol  Traoibull  Oillott  unt^rod  tlie  Unit«d  Statea  Xavy 
as  Q  oiitlshipDiaii  nud  ^riulunted  ut  the  head  of  a  olnsB  of 
sixty.  Id  tbta  class  were  Captaiu  Semmcs  of  tho  '*AJa- 
bamH,"  tiDd  Admiriils  Dahlgrfo,  Ilriggs,  GIibbod,  and 
Ron-uu.  A  cruise  to  tbe  MmlittirraucaD  and  n  visit  to  the 
Holy  Laud  led  S.  T.  Gillett  to  reuiRii  bis  commission  as 
Heuteuaat  iu  the  Nuvy  and  to  enter  tlio  ministry.  For 
Udiu  Uifin  lifty  yuara  lio  wiim  iictivo  ati  a  miuistor  of  tlie 
Mutliofluil  Gpisoopal  Cliurcli,  chiefly  lu  couuectioo  with 
tbt;  Indiana  Couference.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of 
ability,  learning,  refinement,  and  piety.  He  was  the 
.father  <if  foar  sous :  Philip  Uoodo,  thu  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Fraucis  Trumbull,  Payranstor,  C.  8.  N. ;  Com- 
muuder  Simeon  Palmtir  GiUebt,  U.  S.  K.,  the  ouir  tiur- 
Tiring  son,  now  and  for  many  years  past  the  President  of 
the  Citiisens'  National  Dauk  of  EransTiUe,  Indiana ;  and 
the  Jate  Professor  Omer  Tousey  (Hllelt,  M.  D,,  of  th« 
Mudind  Faculty  of  tbu  Iowa  State  UniTuntiLy. 

Philip  QookIu  Oillotl  entered  Anbury  (now  DePanw) 
Cuirersity  wbitt;  <)uite  young.  Though  not  over-fond 
of  twoks,  ho  moatercd  tho  tasks  sot  for  him  with  groat 
easo,  and  mniutnined  a  good  standing  in  his  class.  H«re 
bo  was  admittod  to  the  College  Fraternity  of  tho  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  and  wuii  associatod  intimately  with  many  of  tho 
obuic«8t  spirits  in  tbe  College.  Ue  gradnatod  with  tlie 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  165*2.  In  the  same  year  he  bocama 
a  tont'bnr  in  (he  Todinun  Tii.'ttitutinn,  with  the  expertntion 
tlltimHlt>ly  uf  Hludyiug  mtH.liciuo,  but  Wcuming  impreawd 
with  tho  Deeds  of  the  deaf,  under  the  impulBO  of  loftj 
inotiTOs  and  tho  misaioDitry  spirit  which  animated  nearlj' 
oil  thet  early  teachers  of  tho  doaf,  ho  decided  to  make  tho 
oduoatiou  of  the  deaf  his  life  work.  In  that  school  ho 
was  associated  with  \>r.  Wtlliam  H.  Latham,  who  has 
jast  retired  from  active  service  iu  the  game  lubtitutioD 
after  torty-uigbl  years  of  couLiuuous  Hvtvicu  um  u  tvuuber, 
and  William  H.  DeMottc,  LL.D.,  who  outored   tho  Id- 
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diaiia  Sclioot  in  1S50,  Hnd  is  still  in  liarDOKs  there  aft«r 
filHng  itaportaut  stiitions  olsewlicro. 

At  that  time  the  Illinois  Tnstitution  bad  b«OD  ia  Actual 
operation  bnt  »  few  yeam,  ami  v.irianR<>xporinieiit«  in  the 
coodact  of  ttie  lutitituliuu  iiui)  beeu  tried  with  diKAstrouH 
reenlts.  For  eight  years  the  board  of  tmste«ii  endeiivored 
to  rnrrv  nn  the  tichonl  witli  n  d  mi  hie- headed  manogpiaent 
of  iulernni  aOuirH,  with  the  furllier  aHxistniice  of  individnn] 
imstous  aud  other  zealons  citJzeuB  of  the  Btnto  to  tnke  an 
oecasional  hntid  ia  nlFnirs.  At  Inst  the  condition  became 
intolerable  nnd  Mr.  Thomiu  Otiicer,  a  capable  and  ofBcient 
Haperinleadenl,  reitigued.  Other  oHic4»r»  iitid  employees 
followed  his  example.  The  school  was  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  charge  of  one  of  the  trust-  os,  aud  the  attendance 
dwindles!  from  107  papils  to  22.  The  trcsteca  sotight  for 
some  time  in  vain  to  find  a  competent  man  wUliug  to  take 
cltarije  of  the  lotftitation  and  to  brioj;  order  out  of  chaoa. 
The  legislature,  in  the  meantime,  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amiaiitiou,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  erila  \iy  conferring 
upon  tlio  sup^rintondeut  all  necdfal  powers,  making  him 
in  foci,  us  well  na  in  oiime,  anpcriutetideot,  thus  itiaugnra- 
ting  a  salatarr  poller  the  irindom  and  ethcieacy  of  which 
has  been  demonstnited  by  eiperieoce.  The  board  finally 
secaied  the  wrrvices  of  Mr.  CiiUett.  who  wan  given  a  tem- 
|K>rary  appomtmenl,  which  was  accepted  with  the  under- 
standing  that  be  should  feel  free  to  leave  if  the  sitaation 
ahonld  prore  irksome  to  him.  This  temporary  nppoiot- 
ment  waa  the  only  one  actually  received,  and  conM>(iiiently 
Dr.  Gillett  Glled  the  plae«  "  temporarily  "  for  alMJut  thirtr- 
UTeB  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Gilletl  lf>ok  cfaa«|;^  of  tho  Institutiou  »n  the  24;th 
of  April,  1836,  after  racaaring  annraDre  from  the  board 
that  be  abould  have  ita  cordial  aappott  In  the  perform- 
aocc  of  hiK  (}ntif«;  that  DO  one  ahoold  W  employf^d  in 
any  capacity  -aiUiuat  the  eoneent  of  the  sajwrinteiideol ; 
ttial  tba  selection  of  all  sabordioale  oCoefi  ahoold  bo 
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accorded  to  bim;  that  he  ttlionld  bo  tbe  Hole  bead  of  the 
loHtitutinn  and  tlio  huIu  orguti  of  uoiamuuicaUon  between 
the  board  aucl  employoeit, — tbe  bonrd  Dofc  nimply  acqnic 
eiDg  in  tbe  policv  indicated  b^-  tbe  legislalive  committt 
but  giviug  to  it  it»  cordial  npprovul,  tbiis  entablisbiug  tb 
ov\j  policy  wbicb  has  aver   worktwJ  b«neficeuHj  to 
puitilsand  »Htisf;ictoriIy  ami  jiiHtIv  to  nil  conctirtied  \n  tb< 
lUBu agBiue ut  of  all  )argt<  auIiooIs  for  tb«  deaf.      After  uiaDj 
years,  iu  tbe  ripeness  of  \\\%  experience,  these  points  were 
amplified  in  a  cnrefidly  preparefi  paper  by  Dr.  Gillett, 
wbioh  was  preeentod  at  the  Conveotion  of  American  In- 
Btriiotors  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1870.     Tbia  paper  was 
adopted  by  a  auaniaiouH  vote  as  cxpre»stug  tbe  seutimeota 
of  the  professioD ,  and  has  served  over  i^lDce  us  a  guide  in 
tbe  orgaD)7Jttion  and  mniingeni^ot  nf  iHtardiiig-scbooIs  for_ 
tbe  deaf  iu  America.     Ah  haH  been  intimated,  great 
apotiHihility  ivaa  pbic^d  iijiou  tbt^  yoiitbrnl  ttnperiutendent'l 
shoulders  in  tho  orgauiziitiou  atid  8ul)6ei|aeul  conduct 
the  Illinois  school.     Confidence  was  spee<lilT  restored,  and 
year  by  year  tho  school  continued  to  grow  until  it  became 
tbe  largest  boardiog-school  for  tbe  doaf  in  tbe  world. 

True  to  tbe  traditions  of  tho  older  schools  for  tbe  deafi 
no  labor  or  duty  affeuliug  the  pupils  was  delegated 
otfaera  so  long  aa  it  was  poasible  for  Mr.  Gillntt  to  perfoi 
it  himself.     Hu  loved  tho  pupils,  ho  lovud  to  talk  to  tbe[ 
to  live  witb  theui,  aud  to  make  tbeu,  one  and  nil,  a  pai 
of  hia  daily  life.     It  was  Dot  strange  that  be  won  the  (oro-~ 
most  place  in  their  hearts.     As  the  years  rolled  on  these 
manifold  ties  grew  stronger,  and  ueverdid  pn>pbet,  jtrieat, 
or  king  Htand  higher  in  tho  regard  of  his  puopio  than  did^| 
this  Huptirintendent  of  patriarchal   ty|)o  in  tbe  hearts  of^ 
the  siiceeiSHive  gouurabions  of  pupiln  which  enterpd   the 
portals  of  tbe  school.     Knowing  all  tho  pupila  thoroughl 
it  wan  tbe  practice   of  Dr.  Qillett  in    bis  daily  chap 
vxercincH,  iu  the  Kign-laiiguage,  to  make  direct  and  i>oiu 
apjieala  to  their  conaciencen,  and  he  never  was  aatisfii 
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until  orery  pupil  of  proper  ago  and  disoretion  gate  evi- 
fleoco  of  serions  tliouglit  ami  enrutwt  pur|>ORit  to  IckiI  tht* 
bettor  life.  Under  Iiis  iuflaenoe  lar^e  uumbeni  profrKacHl 
n'liKioD  and  wore  received  into  tlie  clinrrbcn  in  JiickflOD- 
ville.  The  spiritiinl  neHfiTe  of  the  donf  wnn  iilwayn 
uearfst  Dr.  Qilltitt's  beart,  ami  ooe  ontcoiue  of  LliiH  iutnreHt 
va»  bis  estAbli^limeut  at  a  iiiitiKioti  !it»tion  for  tbe  denf 
in  Chicago,  which  Sum  growu  iiito  au  orgouiKed  cburcb 
vitii  oumeroas  otitlying  fitatious,  served  by  a  regnlar 
pastor,  the  Rtiv.  Philip  J.  HaHenHtab,  with  Hoveral  nxHlRt* 
ants. 

to  r«orgnDiziug  the  IliJDois  School  Mr.  Gillett  dstab- 
Ushcd  and  ninintnincd  high  staodards  io  tfao  aoloction  of 
experienced  tenehers  Bjietfially  qoubfit'd  for  the  work,  so 
far  HH  poKKJhlu.  lu  his  6rt<t  report  he  finid,  "  For  tenobera, 
we  most  look  to  young  eoterpriaiDg  perAons  in  tbe  prime 
of  life,  and.  as  a  general  riilo,  tho  otuploymeut  of  yonug 
activo  officers  is  dcBirable  in  all  tho  departinonts,"  Id 
carryiug  out  bis  policy  a  few  teachers  were  trained  iu  the 
ecbool,  but,  believing  that  "it  re<]uired  fieven  yearn  to 
make  a  t«acber."  Dr.  Qitleli  ))referreil  to  draw  upou 
other  Hchools.  He  ttooght  out  «nperinr  talent  enrnootly, 
and  during  bis  eaperintendeucy  the  inittitutioua  in  at 
leAat  eleven  States  were  drawn  npon  iu  his  efTorta  to 
secure  able  ussistatitM.  lu  the  long  run  tbette  oliliguttoDS 
were  well  r<.-pai<l,  for  the  Illinois  Scfauol  bait  furnished 
tcQ  anp«rint«udeulH  fur  ecfaouls  iu  otbor  State*!,.  hi»idcB 
two  college  professors  aud  one  college  preeideat.  These 
promotiooa  to  wider  fiehln  of  labor  and  influeuce  were 
doe  largely  to  Dr.  (tillL-tt's  geoerona  nature,  wbirb  led 
bin)  to  take  a  peraoual  interest  in  tbe  welfare  of  bis  nub- 
ordinatea  and  to  aid  in  thnir  ndrancement,  though  bo 
realized  and  said  that  "Tbe  loaa  of  a  capable  luacbor  is 
a  okUunity  to  ati  inRtitnlion,  while  to  gain  one  is  a  slxoke 
of  good  fortDue  indrfd."  Tbe  sole  fltaodard  of  BtoiiMi 
waa  applied  in  tbu  selection  of  all  officers  and  nmplojeea, 
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80  tbafc  for  bliirty<8eTen  yeAm,  at  least,  this  Institalion 
onmniADdud  tliu  florvicoit  of  nHHiNtimttt  lu  OTorjr  HtAtJoo 
stdeck-d  without  rcgnnl  to  politieiil  nfliliiitiotis  ftnil  with 
perfect  fre«i1om  from  political  diutntiou  in  niiy  Form,  i'on- 
dilions  tliUH  prevailing  wliich  were  favorable  to  inntnal 
conKdeuce,  absolute  hnriaony  of  jmrpose,  tbo  higboat 
woIfiLre  of  the  pupils,  iiiul  tbo  ndviim-riuuiit  of  the  sphool. 
WlieFf?«r  II  difforeut  policy  lias  previiiled,  the  interest** 
of  the  pupils  have  suffered,  and  it  hne  been  found  im> 
poHixible  to  attract  to  the  work  niid  to  retnin  in  it  rocng 
nieu  of  marked  ability  fallv  competent  to  fill  tliB  vacikncies 
due  to  untiiral  cuuttea. 

Oaring  Dr.  Giltott's  8iiporiut«ndeDCy  a  uunaborof  addi- 
tions were  made  to  tbe  land  owuud  by  the  Iiistitutioi]. 
PerbitpH  ntitliiu^  better  illuKtriiteH  (he  Doctor*!*  pertinacity 
of  parpotie  than  tbe  facH  that  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe 
front  Itiwu  was  secured  by  him  only  after  preaentioK  the 
matter  to  succossivo  logiglatttres  for  twonty-Dinc  years  be- 
fore 8Ucc>oRH  WHS  attained.  All  the  preMnt  buildings  apoD 
the  Infltitntion  grnnnds,  anve  oiio — -some  twenty  in  nnm- 
bor — were  erected  dnriug  tbe  snperiu tendency  of  Dr. 
Oiliett.  The  pltiDuing  for  these  buildings,  tbe  securing 
of  tho  aecc^ary  appropriation e,  the  genoral  pinna  of  tho 
bailtlings  tbemevlYOs,  and  the  geutrrul  suporvisiou  of  cou- 
fitruction  fell  upon  Dr.  Oiliett.  It  was  said  of  him  by  o&o 
who  knew  bim  well  that  he  familiarized  himself  so  thor- 
oughly with  all  tbc!  dutuilt*  uf  coiiHtruotion  that  ho  knew 
more  iibont  uttouuwurk,  briukhtyiDg,  irurpvutry,  plumbing, 
etc.,  than  many  masters  of  these  orafLs. 

Thongb  Dr.  Oiliett  wielded  a  ready  pen,  he  wrote  but 
little  for  publication  outaido  of  a  few  papcrn  for  oonveo- 
tious  of  educators  of  tbe  deaf,  »  few  voutributionii  to 
"8cience,"  and  his  Institution  reports.  Tbe  latter  srs 
not  only  able  docnmonts.  hut  they  also  indicate  a  marked 
growth  liiid  broiul<;tiing  iu  tbe  writer,  and  ii  rnro  upvnnees 
to  coDvicliou  nud  a  remliueiw  to  modify  cheriKhcil  opin- 
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ioBB  if  cftllM  itpoQ  to  do  so  ID  the  lii^Ut  of  larger  obserm- 
tiou  AQcl  vxperioucc.  Ur  (avor(.-<I  Inry^v  scbooU  for  tbe 
deaf  in  pr^fer^uco  to  small  oues,  nail  wUil«  ooocediiig 
DOftHj  eTsrv  AtKaDlage  cJaimed  for  tiHy-scljoola  for  llie 
dsBt  bjr  thoir  advooifctoH,  iu»d  reoigoizin^  their  neceestty 
in  eertaio  cottes,  be  was  (xin&Uy  cluar  in  tbo  coDTiclioa 
tli»t  ui>ou  the  wfaolo  (be  boarditig-HL-hool  with  its  iudas- 
trial  ilepartmeata  presented  advaotoges  of  iocalcalable 
benefit  Ut  the  dent,  wbiob  vere  DDstlaiDahle  in  day- 
scbimls. 

It  will  be  rumt'iultcrud  that  thi'  first  Conr«reuce  o!  Prin- 
cipals, vliicli  vixs  held  iu  Wnshiugton  City  iu  May.  18GH, 
wiu  called  maialy  to  determine  what  attitude  tlie  old  in- 
atitatioQK  Hhnald  take  in  reganl  to  teachiog  »]H^f>cll  to  tfao 
<i(Mif,  a  subject  bruught  (irumiuuutty  befoK  the  [irufei«ioa 
at  that  time  by  the  openiDg  of  oral  schools  in  New  York 
City  Bud  io  Nurtliuoipton,  Mass.,  and  by  Dr.  GiJIaudet's 
r«port  npon  bin  rinit  ti>  tMhools  in  Enrope.  Althongb 
Or.  Gillett  hatl  btwu  IraiueJ  as  a  "  nigo  "  tuacbur,  aud  at 
iltat  time  was  aufamiliar  with  any  other  uietliod  ol  io- 
^triiotioii,  be,  in  cntnpany  with  Hnrvey  \V.  Miiligno,  M.  D., 
st  that  liuie  at  the  h«a<l  of  tlie  Wbiwnuii  School,  cod- 
dtulwl  to  bravu  the  prejudicti  of  the  tXiaea  and  to  viail 
thn  NorthaniptuD  School  iu  order  to  jndge  for  bimiu>lf  of 
the  pnu'ticabihty  and  affioieiKy  of  ttie  lusti'DClioa  tbi'te 
nffunliMl  williuat  recoarae  to  the  Kiga-laDgan^u.  Th« 
work  ther»  doae  was  a  revelation  to  lhes«  Ki>olh<meu, 
and  Ihoy  did  not  liRHitato  to  niwnnK  n  liberal  attitude  tu- 
wnrd  the  iuuoratiou.  Dr.  OilUtt  ut  ntiev  hc<>uiuti  a  K-adiir 
ill  ibo  pto^rmaivo  wiof;  of  thn  profession.  wbi«h  sccnrtid 
tuutU ligations  '»f  soniu  ol  tbt>  r<'«oluliuii»i  prest^'UleJ  to  Ihu 
CouNthqcv  and  the  paMuige  of  a  rcHolnlinn  favorabht  |i> 
l|ie  teaehiuf;  of  Kpeeeb  in  all  schoola  fur  the  deuf.  tm- 
tnodiNti'ly  upon  hJ«  nrtiirii  homo  be  prt>iw>nt««l  a  (Cfx>c)al 
rtr|»ort  t'>  th#(  trnsl*w*  aiul  governor,  and  with  th«  C'»u«eiit 
of  Ibw  aathoriti«ii  an  orai  depurlmeot  was  e»tablisbed  in 
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tbe  lUiaoJe  School  h1  the  openiug  of  the  term  iu  Sufitoai' 
ber,  laC8. 

Tho  pitiful  DOodition  of  childron  uot  donf  but  feoble- 
miudml  uppealud  ho  Ktrongty  (o  tlit*  gynipNthic'K  of  Dr. 
Oill<^>tt  tliut  liu  took  active  lueuKurvo  in  thuir  b4>liii)(,  and 
nftor  rnucb  uif;in(>  the  legislature  was  indnced  to  foand 
tht«Illinoi8  Institution  for  FcH>bIe-niindod  Cbildreu.  This 
iiew  Inulituliou  waii  tooHtcd  inrnpomrily  near  tho  Slnte 
Stibool  for  the  Denf  with  Dr.  Gitl«lt  i\s  ttnperiuteDdeiit ; 
he  remained  iu  vhargo  autit  Iid  found  a  worthy  6tK:cee()or 
in  tho  {KrsoD  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  who  has  booomti  uti 
eiuinont  speciuIiHt  in  llii»  liiiu. 

Dr.  Qillett  was  the  first  to  propose  the  orfjAuisatiou  of 
tho  Illiuoiii  Stato  Board  of  Cliarities,  which  probably 
owiM  its  cstablishraont  to  his  ouorgotio  offorte  iu  tbut 
dircctiou.  The  active  directiou  of  tbie  board  wag  tcoderod 
to  him,  but  hti  de4.-liue4l  the  appoiutuient.  He  ytati  thou 
re(|ue8ted  to  recouimeud  a  suitable  pert^>ii,  and  Ids  choice 
fell  upon  Dr.  Frud.  H.  Wines,  who  waa  duly  appointed. 
Dr.  Winct)  hold  this  poiiitiou  »o  long  iia  the  merit  KyKtem 
prevailed  uubrokeu  iu  this  Slate,  with  ability  au  conapio- 
UUU8  an  to  comiQaod  wide  recognition  throughout  the 
onliou. 

Early  in  life  Dr.  Gillett  connected  litmsfilf  with  the 
Motbodiat  Church,  the  church  of  liia  futhera,  nud  wut 
always  active  to  religious  work.  He  waa  tiever  ubaeuk 
from  hia  place  iu  tlie  rliurcli  on  the  8abbath  or  the  luid- 
week  prayer- meeting  when  it  «'a«  possible  to  attend,  until 
compelled  to  give  up  the  place  he  loved  ho  well,  late  iu 
thu  paatauoicner,  ou  account  of  his  growing  iuHriuitiea. 
Though  loyid  to  the  church  of  hia  choice,  hia  Hyinputbies 
were  broad  and  he  co-operated  actively  in  every  good 
work  with  ChriKliaua  of  every  name.  He  euguged  in 
erangullatic  and  Suuday-sohool  work  throughout  the 
Statu,  laboring  with  hia  personal  fiieuda,  8lepbuu  Pax8uu, 
Wiilinm  ReyuoldH,  A.  G.  Tyug,  John   H.  Vincent,  aud 
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Dviglil  L.  Moody  iu  eFTorU  wfaioh  bare  leftthujr  improes 
npOD  the  Stnte.  He  wiia  also  nrtive  darint;  the  Civil  War 
in  thu  work  of  the  Clirialian  Comtuiiwion  and  thus  be- 
cmiie  Ik  cloitt)  |>»rKouul  frii-iul  of  Qeorf^e  H.  Sluiirt,  Presi- 
dent of  llie  Cotuuiiitisiou. 

Dr.  Gillett  was  cliosen  Presiilent  of  the  iDternational 
Snuday-Hchool  Conv^ntioD,  wbiuh  ruut  ut  ImliaunpoUs  in 
1872,  at  vrliich,  undur  tlio  luatlurHbip  of  B.  F.  .Tacobe.  the 
Intorudtioual  H>8ttini  of  uuifonu  Bible  lessous  for  8tin<Iuj- 
scboole  WHS  adopted,  and  for  fourteen  Tears  Uid  Doctor 
wuH  Ik  nic!UibKr  of  tbe  IiilvriiMtiniial  Commitlec  and  in 
clo»t>  touch  wttb  tht;  f^ri-Ht  liiblical  stndrutN  iiud  leaden* 
in  Saudav-scbool  work  a&HUciated  with  him  in  tbe  prepa- 
ratioD  of  the  courses  of  scriptare  stndv  ndoptod  by  tbe 
comt»itt«e.  One  of  bis  Biblnit  contaiuH  lliti  niilo|^aphit 
of  tbetie  frii^ndH  of  bis  nlnog  with  miiur  other  deroted 
man  of  Gtxl.  Dr.  Oillelt  was  a  delegate  to  three  General 
CooferoDces  of  bis  own  church.  Iu  1$88  hu  was  cliajr- 
tnau  nf  tbo  Hiindaj-sobool  CouiOiittMi  of  tbe  GeneraJ 
CoDfereuc«,  and  for  four  yeani  he  served  on  tbe  Book 
Coiuuiittiw.  He  wuk  twict;  Pr«?gident  of  tbe  lUinoiH  State 
Snoda^y -school  Couvoutiou.  He  was  uever  ii  mere  figure- 
hea<),  but  went  heart  and  soal  into  every  euterpriBe  in 
whtcli  be  wnH  nt  all  toteretiteil,  nud  gave  his  best  efforts 
(or  the  HitccesH  of  wbutever  be  undertook.  His  ciipncity 
for  work  was  plK'uoniuual  tmd  tbe  apparent  ease  with 
which  be  iiccomplislitKl  dithcutt  lliiugs  nntural);  gave  an 
itnpreasion  of  groat  powir.  At  one  period  bv  took  a 
vory  deep  interest  iu  fre«iau80urv.  Ue  becatuu  a  charter 
nienjUer,  aoU  was  the  lire>t  Kuiueut  Coiuuiaudttr  of  Hos- 
pitaler Coiiimiiu(l«'ry  of  Kni^btb  Teuiplar.  Hu  wn»  also 
ouu  of  tbe  fouudeirs  of  the  LiLerar,v  Utiiou.uii  attisociiition 
of  (^eotleuieo  in  Jacksonville.  He  was  President  of  the 
Eleventh  Couveution  of  tbu  luhtnirlora  of  the  Deaf, 
which  utet  iu  Culiformn  in  Ib-SI}.  It  mi^bt  be  aaid  tbui 
thitt    wiui  a  ttuus-L'uutiuuutiil  vuuvuuliuu,  which   wua  in 
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ioformitl  HuNsion,  at  least,  an  u  H|jecial  troiu  all  the  wn; 
from  Cliicitgo  to  Califoruia,  the  urrRHgemenU  for  which 
were  made  bj  Dr.  Gillett. 

After  lhirty>seveii   and   odh-IihI/   T<!nr»  of  contiunon 
service  &)t  Kii|>ifriat«D<Ieiit  of  the  IMiuom  School,  Dr.  (lil- 
lett's  couuectiou  with  the  school  wns  8«Tered  to  coub«- 
{]nence  of  the  ititrodnctiou  of  the  so-ciiDed  spoils  itTslem, 
with  a  ohiiuge  of  iidiuiDistrntioii  id  the  Stiite.      Although 
Dr.  Gillett  whs  oeIIimI  iiliiiottt  im mediately  to  a  aider  and, 
in  BOme  respects,  more  important  tiold  of  usufuluess,  as 
President  of  thu  American  Association   lo  Promote  th 
Toachin^  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  iu   which  onpncity  hi 
visited  ever^  Slate  aud  every  school   for  (he  deaf  in  the 
VuioD,  the  doctor's  affuetioos,  life-worli,  aud   thoughts 
worn  80  thoronghly  ideuiiliiKt  with  the  llliuois  School,  it 
ifl  believed  that  he  uevcr  rccovereil  entirely  from  thecru 
blow.     His  Rreat  enerRiPs  were  directed  lo  aiding  thit 
work  of  teaching  t)p«och  to  the  deaf,  a  caobe  which  had 
Iho  approval  of  tlio  eutir<>  profession  in  America  M  ex* 
pressed  by  the  aotioo  of  evvend  Coufcroucos  of  Princi- 
pals aud  C'ouventious  of  Instructors,  uud  the  Doctor's 
vinits  to  the  variooa  luatitiitions  proved  occasioDS  of  great 
profit  iu  almost  every  instauce.    Dr.  Oillutt'a  health  did 
not  provu  equal  tu  tho  ^ri-nt  struiu  placed  upon  liim,  and 
groniiig  ihtirmities  liunlly  ci^uipellod  him  to  abandon  ao, 
active  career.    The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
in  the  rctii'cmuut  of  his  honic  until  the  end  came. 

Dr.  Gillett  wax  marritHl  May  2,  1854,  to  Mjhh  Ell 
Phippt*.  of  ludiamipolis.  He  is  survived  by  Mih.  Gillett 
and  two  aonii  and  t>v(>  daughters,  Mrn.  Harriet  G.  Col 
of  Helena,  Montana,  Mr.  Charlen  P.  and  Miss  AImn  Gil* 
lett,  teachers  in  the  School  fur  the  Deaf  iu  •lankftouvili 
and  Philip  Frederick  Gillett,  M.  D.,  of  Elgin,  Illinoia. 

Dr.  (Jillclt'H  fuiierat  was  attciided  by  Miss  Mary  Mc 
Guwun,  Principal  uf  the  Day-St^liooU  for  the  Deaf  in  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  John  W.  Swilcr,  for  many  yearv  a  teacher  i 
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tbe  nitDois  Scliool.  Aud  later  tbe  Riipermteit<leDt  of  tho 
WidcoaBiu  Institutiou  ;  Mr.  H.  C  HjuimioQd,  thr  KUper- 
iutcndcDt  uf  lliu  Rhiihuh  IiiMtitiiliou,  for  mnti^T  yoare  a 
lenolier  iu  the  Illiuois  HvbonI ;  tliu  bouixl  of  trustees  of 
tbe  niiDoia  luHtilution  ;  tbe  anpfrinivaileut  auil  teacbont 
ID  a  body  ;  tbe  pnpils  as  a  guard  of  honor,  aud  a  gruaL 
tionconrso  of  frti'Miils.  Memorial  serrirCii  wuro  hold  iu  the 
cbaiMil  of  tbo  luKtitnliou  and  iu  tbu  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ball  in 
tbe  citj  ou  tbe  fulluwiug  Suudny.  Resolutions  of  renpfiot 
were  adopted  by  tbe  board  of  trustees,  by  the  teacbera  of 
tbo  niiuoiM  School  and  by  many  other  bodii!^  and  tele- 
grants  and  lutt«r!i  of  c-uiidolfiice  fntio  all  ovwr  tho  country 
teaiiUed  to  tlie  loving  appreciation  in  wliich  Dr.  Oillett 
was  held.  This  imperfeiit  sketch  has  dealt  chiefly  with 
tbu  outwurd  activitit-s  of  ii  Imsy  life,  but  who  can  fail  to 
rucoguiKu  tba  xweetnesK  and  nobility  of  t'baracter,  tba 
loftiness  of  aim,  tbe  loyalty  tu  couutry,  to  friends,  to  duty, 
and  all  tho  sweet  assemblage  of  uobto  parts  of  a  person- 
alily  (luHerving  of   honor  and  worthy  of  loving  remaiu- 

linuioe. 
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,iBi>ffhf'r— -f  "-  BwtrdafTruMiMtofUuJetnoUInttituUon. 

Oa  Um  Hcoad  dAj-  of  Octalier,  IMl.  occarrrit  the  ilmlh  of  Dr,  Philip 
O.  (KIMI,  wliD  hvl  d«vo(«il  Uiirt]:-iii>v«D  ktid  oti«-lul[  yoHn  of  lilii  Mtlvd 
ltf«  to  etnulucUuK  aacl  kuiliUnii  op  Uie  ClluoiH  Intitiiallvii  for  tti«  Eduo&- 
lioo  a(  th*  DMf  aiu)  Dumh. 

As*  yofxa^  uun  b»  ha*  tha  opportTinitj-  for  iiM-fulnou  ia  aAvaatbtg 
tt«  wcKirc  of  ibr  iloBf,  and  drtormiard  to  doiotn  hia  life  to  tho  mick. 
Baltvr  melhoili  for  lb«lr  ciIumIImi  slioaM  be  )>tovk1«d  ftml  Xtttxet  schoul 
privilrgoH  anivpJifld.  Aniwviiititi^  hitusrlf  with  thoBMin  of  iuo«l  ■dvaaeod 
lboi{|ht  nIoiik  ttuMu  lIuiM.  be  enrly  took  k  itruuiiiMiiL  ptiaitioii  unung 
1b«m,  KDil  l<t  him  UiIdk.  in  na»iuiill[>nTt,  thod«relo]>tii«iitn(  tb«pt«Mat 
cBlcifiiit  •f>t«m  of  iutttaction  for  tbiR  cImw. 

Ctllei)  U>  lh«  Mniwrlnleuilencf  of  Uta  lllinoU  loitltatlon  at  tho  age  ot 
tvnutjr DiF'-n  j-iir*,  liffootid  it  nvary  KinkllKcbiiol  in  aWU;  >liM>r((*i)<i«d 
cxndlliuu.  its  iMO^I*  tuiMiy  bul  its  ^rucriluliUcti  ({rual.  With  all  Uiu  «ntrg7 
ot  yuatli,  yoi  wiUi  tli"  M^jaciijr  o{  uua  u(  mattin  yous,  h»  Mp|iU(U  htni- 
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BBRNASCONt.    MBROPE.      U    P.   Oiuvlo  AssaimiI.      Genora : 

1901,     8vo,  pp.  II. 
BONACORS1.MAT1LDE.    IlPrimDCeme^ario  dcDafonduionedell' 

tviiiulo  pci  SMdomuii  in  Ceoov*.     [The  Putt  Ccotcnkry  of  the 

E*iabliahnn«r.i  of  the  Gcno«  Institution, J    QTOSsato;   tgot.    luno, 

pp.  B. 
CAPPELLl,  LUIOI.     II  Pidre  Ottavio  AauroRi  ed  il  Sefrcto  dell' 

Opera   sua.     (Faiher   Ouavlo    ASBarotil    anij    thv  Seem   of  bli 

Achtevenients. ]     Cenova:   1901.    8vo.  pp.  to. 

TfaMW  three  jnuaphletB  relate  to  the  centennial  antUTenaiy  of 
tbe  6«ao«  Iiwtitutioo  wbicb  wiu  cel«brftt«d  last  "Uaj,  u 
nuntloDed  in  tbe  Amuita  fur  Mu}-  unil  Heptemher,  and  to  the 
distinguisbed  founder  of  that  Iniilitatioo,  Padre  Aesarottl, 
"  the  De  n^,pee  of  Italj." 

FERRERl,  GIULIO.  Cauloeo  CroDoktgico  degU  Scritti  del  Prof. 
Giulio  Peticrt  suU'  Educaxtone  dci  Sotilomuti  (Jndice  bio-biblio- 
grafico)  (Chronological  Catalogue  of  the  Writingv  of  ProL  Oialk) 
Feneri  on  tlic  Educatian  of  the  Deaf  (Si«-bibliogr«pbk«l  Index  j). 
Stesa;  1901,     tStno,  pp.  tj. 

Mr.  Ferreri,  an  instructor  of  th«  deaf  since  187*J,  Ticft- 
Director  of  tbe  Boya)  Pcndola  Institution  at  Si(<oa  sine*  1886, 
and  editor  of  the  periodical  L' K'luMzione  tJei  Sonlnmutianoa 
1692,  is  one  of  tfae  most  voltiminoaii  as  veil  as  one  of  tbe 
ablest  wrilttra  on  tbo  education  of  tho  deaf  in  Raly.  Tliis 
catalogue  eontaina  a  chronological  list  of  tho  positioDH  and 
offices  be  baa  beld  in  vouueoUun  witli  tb«  in»trimtion  of  thv 
d*af,  ocmveoLioDs,  cODgresaes,  «tc.,  aod  a  cbroDologicsJ  bibli- 
ograpb;  of  liia  numerous  boobs  and  articles.  As  a  elip 
iOMTtcd  in  the  catalogac  gives  bis  futaro  addresi  aa  Corw 
Caatelfidardo  U,  Toriu,  we  infer  thai  he  is  no  longer  oonneolad 
with  tbe  Siena  Institution,  but  we  hope  bs  is  not  permanentljr 
removed  from  the  profesHioii. 


MONACI.  Dr.  D.  SILVIO.  It  CongrcsBo  Intetnsiionsic  di  Parl^ 
pet  lo  ittudio  delle  qiiUtioal  d'educniiune  e  d'aasiaieiua  del  Bor- 
domuii  [The  International  Congress  ai  Paris  for  the  study  of 
questions  coaccininit  the  cducailoo  and  aid  of  dcafmuicsl. 
HspoU  :  jgoi.    Svo,  pp.  jfi. 

This  pamphlet  ts  a  reprint  of  tbe  articles  in  the  /iaaneffiia 
di  J'<t/af;vffia  «  Jt/itttf,  in  wbicb  Dr.  Mouari.  Dii-ector  of  Ui« 
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Ro>al  NalioDftt  InsUtutioD  at  Oenoft,  Italy,  gave  a  report  of  the 
P^ria  Cougnes  of  190D,  xrjth  hia  imprefisiooa  lUid  notes.  Idke 
til*  otIiiT  Italiiin  (kOf^iUcM,  itn  attenil«<l  thn  C'ongTMft  with 
onnaidcrabio  licfiitntioii,  fenring  that  iU  purpoBe  was  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  (lecUioua  of  the  MtlaD 
and  BninseU  Coiigresees  i»  favor  of  tlie  superiority  of  the  oral 
tDetbo<1.  Iq  Ibis,  fto  for  iit  least  as  tbe  Hearing  Seutiou  waa 
conf^riKMl,  ho  was  »{i;r««Ably  disappointed,  but  th«  concluiuoD 
b«  nadiea  ia  thai  '-  tlin  prartiral  remilta  of  Die  Congroaa  will 
be  rtry  few  either  in  France  ur  iu  other  cuuntriea.** 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS :  (published  In  1900:1  Cambrian  f  SwanMa, 
Wales),  Edgbiitun  [Biimingbam,  England  >,  New  South  Walea, 
South  CarnJjna  ;  (publtihed  in  igoi)  American,  Buenos  Aires 
( Ariteniinc  Re|iublic),  Genoa  (Italj),  Liverpool  i  EiiEland  1,  Man- 
tana,  Hew  York,  Texan,  West  Austtalian,  VenervbotK  (Sweden). 

E.  A.  K. 


FARRaR.  a.  Artiald  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  A  Manual  Tor 
Teachers.  Oetbj' :  Francis  Carter.  London:  Bimpkin,  Marshall 
ft  Co-     19Q1.     iG  mo.,  pp,  381. 

Mr.  A.  Farrar,  Jr.,  a  pupil  aud  friend  uf  tbe  late  Rev.  Tbomos 
Arnold,  underetaiiding  Uie  idoaa  of  bis  t«aeb(*r  tboroughlj',  bafl 
reviised  and  rewiitteii  AruoIJ'ti  E>tBiidiu-d  work  00  tbevducatiou 
of  tho  deaf  at  tbi-  re<iuesl  of  the  CuUege  of  Teafihers  of  tbe 
Denf.  of  London.  He  baa  in  aerflral  ways  improved  an  alroady 
valuable  book. 

Tb«  size  of  tbe  volume  bati  been  rmluced  tvitbout  Bacridciof? 
too  mucb  tbe  cleartieaa  of  tbt-  type  or  ratunble  material. 

Tbc  Uitttohcu]  aketcb  at  tbe  begiuDitig  baa  been  made  dearer 
ftnd  more  aocurato  by  car<-fu]  rf^writinff  and  rearrangement. 
It  ia  also  broiighL  up  to  date  by  intereatiug  additions,  eape- 
rinlly  in  regard  to  tb«  progress  of  tbe  education  uf  tbe  deaf  in 
tbe  liritiab  posaessioDs  and  id  Ibe  United  Slates. 

In  this  part  of  Mi'.  Fiu'rar's  work  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
uae  of  bia  reiuaiki,  on  Jobii  Braidwood  tbe  yotwger  (p.  71) : 
He  "went  to  America,  but  owing  to  bis  intemperate  bal^ts, 
biH  efforts  to  ('"liiblisli  Bcbools  tbi-ro  came  to  notbing,"  In 
regard  to  tbe  Flaitferd  sobool  Im  sayn  (p.  DO) :  "Hucli  was  tbe 
I  origin  of  tb«  Connecticut  Aeylom — tbe  first  scbool  f or  tb« 
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deaf  in  Araoricu."  Tbe&o  BUtemvnta  are  eApuoially  iuterefit- 
ing  OA  showing  tbat  tlie  recent  strenuotis  efforts  in  our  eouDtry 
to  tBk(>  awny  from  Dr.  TlioitiHH  Hopkins  GalUudfll  t)i(>  linnor 
of  iiftTJiig  fniiuded  tbo  fimt  ncboo)  fnr  tbe  clenf  in  Americn 
bave  met.  iu  EngloinJ  witb  tbu  fule  tbcy  dcaorvc. 

It  \»  also  wortby  of  note  tbat  Dr.  i^klward  M.  Q&llaudet  ia 
reeognuted  by  ilr.  Farrar  an  being  tbe  leader  wbo,  in  1S6S, 
p(<irBuad0d  tbe  b(.>»dB  of  tbe  loajorily  of  tbe  MbooU  of  tbifl 
oouutrj  to  lake  uji  tbe  work  of  t«a<:biDg  speecb  to  tbe  deaf 
(pp.  0^-95).  Tbiii,  bi-  Hayii,  "(^avo  a  K''<^'^t  imptilisL-  to  oral 
teaobiDg  in  America."  With  Dr.  GHllaud«t'B  annouDcomeut 
si  Paris  iu  1900  thitl  be  bad  found  no  reason  to  cbauge  bia 
viewB  miiioe  1868.  tbuugh  be  bad  alnayft  beeu  r«aily  to  do  so, 
tbia  put«  him  in  Ibe  true  ponition,  unr«cogni7.e(l  by  some 
oralist^.  of  an  old  and  ooQsluut  friend  of  tencbing  kpeooh  to 
tbe  deaf  wherever  it  is  Buooeaafal. 

In  tnknig  up  tbe  subject  of  the  education  of  tb»  deaf,  Mr. 
Fnrrar  has  wa^le  improTemeuts  in  Amotd'it  work  by  adding 
rnliiable  matter  on  tbe  nlassitication  of  tbe  deaf,  and  by  iretttr 
iuf;  uoro  clearly  tbo  «ffcota  of  dcafo«8S  on  tho  mind  of  the 
child. 

In  oonsideriog  tbs  queiition  of  metbod^,  itr.  Purmr'ii  defi- 
nitions will  not  Rntuify  American  teachers. 

Uo  makes  three  ^  aysiemn  "  of  education :  1,  tbe  tnanna3,  com- 
posed of  tbe  aigQ  method  and  tho  manual  method  ;  3,  the  oral 
system,  dindc'l  into  tbe  oral  method  and  tbo  auricular  method; 
3,  the  combined  system,  made  up  of  Ibe  combined  method  and 
the  verbal  languRffe  metbo<l. 

Iu  America  no  reputable  school  employs  "  the  sign-language 
as  the  basis  aud  cblof  means  of  education  tbroiigltoni  tho 
eoiiFHc  " ;  nor  are  signa  used  as  tbo  basis  of  language  teaching. 
Tbe  "  sign  method  "  is  a  favorite  term  of  tbe  oraliHta,  but  there 
is  no  8ucb  method  id  exiatcuce  iu  Ibis  couutry  nor  any  other 
country  tbat  we  are  aware  of. 

Mr.  Parrar  says  that  in  thn  oral  method  nattinil  sign*  "aro 
permitted.  .  .  untiltheleainerisinapoaitioD  todinpenBowith 
tbeir  use  "  <p.  I4*i) ;  and  tbot  in  tbe  verbid  Inngusge  method 
"  signs  are  entiicly  excluded,  an  in  tbe  oral  mcthoil  "  (p.  1-16). 
Much  statements  are  confusing  to  tbe  leoroer. 
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A^aId  b«  says  (]>.  145) :  "  The  moat  receat  and  wei([lil.\  in- 
ilictinptit  of  tb«  fcoinbin«<l]  iti(>tho<l  (^om^l;  from  one  who  had 
er^ry  propossflssion  in  iU  TaTor,"  n^ferring  to  Mr.  Hcidsiek, 
whotie  tndiclment  id  t^uolei]  as :  "  Ttieiefore.  though  poftsetttiiug 
oiurkcd  a(lvftuta^<'8  uv«r  the  jmru  oi-al  luotliod.  the  cutuhineil 
nethcKl  caonot  be  r«]^rded  as  the  ideal  method  and  is,  tbete- 
iore,  probably  dontned  io  cxtJDCttOD  "  <p.  140).  This  may  not 
I  seem  no  weighty  tn  Bonie  as  it  doeii  to  Mr.  Farrar.  It  ia  also 
not  Ui.  Heidnick'B  lulcat  opiiiiun.  Id  u  paper  read  at  the 
I^ria  Oougrcau  iu   I'JOO.  he  drew  the   fulloning  concluitiuUH; 

'*!.  An  experience  oF  lonj;  yeara  has  proved  that  the  pure 
motbod  is  applicable  to  deoT-muti'i^  not  j'rop<>rl5  eo  called, 
ij.  to  tho8e  who  posaeu  «ome  n>iuain8  of  hearing  and 
speech. 

"2.  For  tea)  deaf-iuuti^R,  on  the  cuntr&rv.  edpi^cially  tbuse 
of  feeblu  powers  and  mcHlerate  ability,  the  nppHcation  of  a 
combined  syut^m  is  doHinible."* 

Furtbertaore.  on  the  tiiieittioD  of  methods,  Mr.  Heidxielc 
voted  with  di'logBtosfrom  I  he  Cnited  States,  Oermaoy.  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  DmiBurk  in  favor  of  the  combiaod  aystooi.t 

A  little  later  (p.  li>3),  iu  diaoniming  Dr.  E.  M.  Qalhiudet'il 
paper,  read  at  the  Paim  Congress,  "  What  is  Speenb  Worth 
10  the  Deaf  t  '*  Mr.  Farrar  makes  ihv  carious  Mlaleiueots  that 
74  per  cent,  of  the  orally  laughl  deaf  repreaeut  "  the  uMrdj/6 
Miocotaee  of  the  oral  motbod."  and  again  (p.  155),  that  63  per 
cent.,  repreBent  "average  resultp,  wbiuk  within  ct'ttain  btuita 
may  vary  greatly."  This  sHeiDs  to  be  a  new  idea  of  averages, 
which  will  hardly  bo  accepted,  and  which  makes  hin  criticisms 
of  Dr.  Qalluudet'H  paper  and  conoluaiona  aa  to  the  Hucceaa 
of  oral  teaching  of  doubtful  value 

Tbis  part  of  Mr.  Farrar'a  work  ia  the  u'eakest.  We  idiould 
be  glad  to  have  him  risit  an  American  com biticd-ayatemaebool 
in  which  tht-  disimiaI,  auricular,  nudoral  nietbixlb  are  employed 
in  differeot  daasea  according  to  the  Qeede  of  the  pupils «  in 
wbit'li  «if^«  »rf  tiot  uK(-4l  ai*  a  basiit  of  Lungiiagc  teaeliing,  but 
aro  f^nuKidrrt'd  imliiipc-ai^uble  an  an  nid  iu  th^  Mrbonlrooiu  and 
f  nralaabk'  in   moral  training :  in  which,  best  of  all.  *■  the  flrat 
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nnd  {innct]>al  aini  in  tlieeducatiou  of  tlje  dtut  in  " — not  nit  Str. 
Fannj-  tiaya  (.p.  137)  "  the  ncquisitionond  rarrecluieof  Tf>rb»1 
longuiige,"  but  Iho  deYcilopmcut of  iiappv,  iudepvndeDt  dUz/ens 
of  good  sense  aud  high  cbiirnoter. 

The  part  of  tbe  book  rvlatiug  to  tbe  oral  metUod  has  been 
improTed  by  somf*  condensation  of  Arnold's  work  ;  «Uo  by 
tlie  reTiaiou  of  the  deHciiption  of  tbe  organs  of  renpiralion 
and  epeecli,  and  tli«  rewriting  of  tlie  Bectionn  oa  the  e«r  bj 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  .Jono«. 

The  IttHt  part  of  tlie  book,  dealing  with  langiuge.  is  left 
tnufli  AH  Arnold  wrote  il. 

On  tbe  whole  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Farrar.     He 

has  given  Hit  n  book  tbut  is  iuor«  conveoient  in  size,  b«tt«r 

nrrmogod,  clou-er  in  ti'entuieut,  and  more  Deeurat«  in  »tAt«- 

Dieut.  tb&n  thi>  old  ediliuu  of  Arnold,  wbiob  it  wilL  tlierefore. 

duubtleiis  displace. 

PERCIV4L  HALL. 
I'rxffutm-in  Oallaudtt  VotUge.  Watiiiiffton,  Ji.  C. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS 

Arkitnaag  Institute. — QXi-.  Prank  Ri^ggle  bas  reiiigned  to  eo- 
gngu  in  bueitivbs ;  Miss  L.  Slay  Crawford  to  tcuicb  in  tlio  Wiuib- 
iuglon  Stale  School;  and  Mies  Mary  E.  Scbeels  to  tutcb  in 
tbe  Mi»iK'«otn  Scli(>(4.  Minit  Aiiiince  Lcvtrett,  fur  two  yeora 
art  teacher,  ban  been  appointed  a  teauhcr  in  tlio  Iklnnuul  De- 
pnrtDicut;  Miita  Lut-y  Hiiq>cr  to  have  rbu.rRe  of  tbe  kinder- 
gurten  work;  Mintt  HHtli<i  J.  Ulaku  Irnuht-r  of  urt.  and  Miss 
Mune  A.  t^Uoway  teacher  of  physical  culture. 

Vctitrttl  Ntxc  Yvik  IntitHutiou. — iliss  J.  IT.  Skinner,  of  tbe 
ktndergarleu  dcpartuieut,  has  rvfiguvd  to  bv  municd,  aod  ie 
HDeceeded  by  Mibh  Jeanuette  McCord,  u-ho  wns  trained  for  thd 
work  ill  Ibv  Indiana  IiiHtitutiuii  and  tbe  ludiaiiapolie  Kiuder- 
gitrt^ii  and  Primary  Norinid  Training  School. 

Oeorffift  .So/iuo/. — Mtr.  Frank  Bright,  a  teauher  in  tbia  Mhool 
for  tho  pant  four  yeiu»,  died  Jnuo  HI.  1901.  aged  thirty.  He 
wan  a  native  of  West  Virgiiiim  wan  (.idiivnttid  at  Uauipdeu 
Sidney  Oollege,  and  van  for  two  years  Mr.  Pobyns's  clerk  in 
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the  Misaissippi  InAtitatinn.  HU  Assonifttea  in  the  Georgia 
Sofaoo]  8«ii(l  iiR  the  rollouring  resolutions  adopted  b>  theiD  nt 
ft  meeting  held  in  Septeml>«r : 

Ud  Jud*  141,  M  tli«  UtH  tionra  of  tbo  lUjr  *«t«i  goinic  out.  U>*  Md*atii»d 
Mialofanr  CrIencluiiloo-irOTkcr.  Prnok  Brinlil.  Ifft  Uia  worn  aoJ  snfft-ring 
lioiljr  Asd  wingnd  Ita  WKf  tn  th«  "  hoiiiM>  nut  id«i1i>  wtUi  liAiidf  vUtdkI  iu 
lliv  faitttcDA-"  Tb«  ye«n  of  oar  broUi«r**  piluritBans  wrae  not  miay, 
trtil— 

**  Wc  lire  in  dead*.  mC  yaws ;  in  UvongbUi,  not  brMtbn : 
la  focliagi,  DOt  In  digunt  on  b  dial : 
We  nbanlil  ixmot  Um»  hy  bawrt  tbmbi ;  bn  taaaX  litM. 
Wbo  tbiolu  mast,  f««lii  ttu-  nnblMt,  u-u  ih«  IimI." 
Aud  to  ovr  fri«a4,  in  eiery  r«>l>ttioB  of  tif>*.  lo  «very  trast  on*  tAitfafnl 
ciu'l  irtir.     Kt  a  (oa,  brother,  frleudi  xmi  tcacti«:  b«  met  wer*  dvound 
tiprm  him  aitb  n  Kwnt  rhccrfxilneM  that  •i»1r«r«d  bim  to  M  vbo  nttof 
in  DODtarl  nllli  hiiu.     Wo  who  vcirkod  wiUi  bim  day  by  d*y  know  bow 
bia  b*Mt  waa  in  bu  woik,  bow  tenderly  and  {wtirutly  he  tnlnittend  lo 
Ilia  pnpih.  not  only  in  tba  acboolroom.  bat  at  all  timni:  bow  randy  ba 
waa  to  tialp  haar  oUier  bnrdans  tban  his  own  and  to  ftiribar  evfty  enUr- 
priao  foi  HOod  that  pmwntcd  itxelf.     An  a  motnlier  of  the  rrenbyterian 
GliDrah  be  id»Qtli«l   biuMSir  wtth  the  paople  o(  Ood  an  one  of  His 
Kingdom  ou  eattb. 

Vlille  feeliQti  our  bxaa  ke«nly.  wi;  renliat)  thai  Ood,  to  Hto  provldeaee, 
donth  all  tfaing*  wftll. 

ll««N*lTed— lat-  Tbal  ««  O*-!  Iws  called  onr  bfotlivi  nnd  friend  wliUe 
yet  in  tba  uoraiiw  of  lifa  Imm  nor  miilat.  wa  will 

"  Wiw{>iBK,  tnul 
tliai  Ood'a  anro  void  b  life — not  dual '' 

and  bow  In  aabmlaalon  to  our  looi.  wbieli  ta  bta  eternal  gain 

%A  Tbal  wr  ditand  to  tlin  bereavad  fatbar,  brotlim,  and  aiatan  onr 
doL-ere  iTiui'aiby  and  lore  tot  tbem  in  tUa  aeTetp  i^iction,  and  piny 
Odd,  in  hlx  iaflnila  t«Te  and  nMBiuuuifm.  In  EomtnTt  tbeni  by  tb«  con- 
•olalioD  of  Ilisltoly  vpirit. 

Hr.  WiUi&m  N.  U&rsluU,  late  of  the  (Tub  School,  8Uoo«6d8 
Ur.  Bright  as  n  teacher  in  th»  Maunsl  I>ep«nineot. 

In<iia'KM  InatH'iti'ju. — Dr.  Williuo  H.  I«LbaiD,  who  luu 
be«i  a  teacher  of  the  Jeaf  for  fiftv-flix  yeam,  and  in  thia  school 
for  more  tban  furtjr-eight  years.  ha«  resigaed  hi*  ptwttioo 
bo  eujoj  a  weU-«am«d  reat.  The  tru«tec«.  in  accejitiog  ht« 
roai^atioa,  eipreas  their  "uobooaded  iipprrciation  of  hia 
atuM^lfifih,  MrelMa,  and  alwaya  efficiflut  atrnotm  as  tracber, 
aulhur,  rriend,  and  coanBellor.  aud  uf  his  ever  eonataut  devo- 
UoB  to  the  TiuLitutioii,  and  th«  caoae  for  which  it  atanda.** 
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Mr.  Edward  J.  H«cker  ))a«  l)pen  trannferred  from  tlie  Onl 
DepaHinetit  to  the  Induritrial  GducAticni&l  Dcpurtment.  ol 
wbioli  bi'  is  made  su))ucvi»iiig  priucipnl.  nitli  tUo  charge  of 
the  printiDg*  office  aud  the  editorBbip  of  the  SiU»t  ffootter. 
U«  U  8uv4:«ed»d  iii  Uic  Oral  Ddpartoiaiit  by  Miaa  Af^M 
Steiiike,  late  of  tbe  WiHconfua  Hcbool. 

Mm-ylund  {iehaol. — Mr.  CUHtlea  M.  Grow,  a  Buooessfol 
teAcb«r  of  tlied«arfor  balf  n  ceiiiury,  has  r«tinHl  from  faU 
labors  and.r«mored  to  Fulton,  Miasouri,  to  renide  with  bis 
eon  Cbarles.  Miaa  It.  R.  Harris  bas  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  biiidtb,  biit  bopPK  1o  bi>  nblo  to  roturii  to  Ibt)  work  atioUu^r 
year.  3h'.  Wnlter  Al.  Kilpatrick,  wbo  baa  bad  several  jeara' 
cxpcriviicc  uti  a  tvaclicr  uf  tbi-  duaf  io  wohUtu  Kcbuolit.  brut 
l>«<.'ik  appointt^  t«iiober. 

ifisioiti-i  SrJiot<J. — Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  hat)  b*ei»  granted  a 
ycur's  leaTe  of  abxcuL-e  on  uccouiit  of  failing  bealtb,  and 
Miaa  Mar;  N-  Koudb  bao  n>Bigued  U>  bo  luurricd.  To  fill 
Ibeae  neancies  aud  provide  for  increased  att«Qdaiice  Mr.  J. 
S.  Morri80o.  wbo  tias  bad  f*xperi«Dcv  aa  a  Utacber  in  oommoD 
hcIiooIb,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bartlcj  ami  Miss  Clara  Waters.  wLo  wenr 
inip«rvtsor8  laat  year,  aud  Mumi  Addk  Kirkjuitiick,  wbo  bas 
bei>n  a  Hubatitute  tonober,  bave  bean  appoiDt«4  teachera. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Ui^CiiB  baH  been  elected  utibiHtaat  sii]H«riDttnd(>nt 

A  poiit-^'iHil  iialt*  coiii-ii«,  tbt*  members  of  which  wilt  d«vot« 
two  and  a  half  bourn  daily  to  iMTboolroom  work,  and  tbe  reat 
of  tbo  day  to  loduatriul  training,  all  under  tbe  direotion  of 
Mr.  McOuo,  baa  been  establiubed. 

ftnnetjlKania  Jnttit'ttion. — Mtss  Mattie  H.  Ik-dford  and 
MimM  CUrii  Vollrittli  Imvi'  rosi^-nod  to  b^  married ;  MiM  Uftrti 
K.  WiIhuii  and  Mi*it  Mitly  Btrate.  ou  account  of  illneBai  Uisa 
Kutberino  B.  Tbornc  and  Miss  Cora  BI.  Price,  to  ent«r  ujion 
otLci'  work  i  aud  Mi(tt<  Mnrgaj-et  ItuHsel  to  t^atrb  in  the  IHi- 
noia  School.  Tbe  vacancici^  thus  made  bavv  boon  tilled  hy 
the  appointment  of  Itlias  Julia  E.  Groisveuor,  from  the  OIaHui 
School :  Misa  Caroline  L  Olln,  from  the  New  Jersey  School : 
MiM  Miuion  L,  Noyvs,  from  tbe  Mystic  Oral  School ;  Miss 
Euli«]d  Joiner  and  Miss  FloT«uoe  Carter,  trained  in  the  Olarkc 
Noi-mal  Close;  and  Uiw  Beaaia  A  Loudon,  trained  in  the 
Porinayivania  Xiiatiliiliuu. 
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A"ct  Iditnd  Da\i-Sehfi<A. — MisB  Meta  Witti^i  who  baa  bat'o 
tnuDed  for  tbe  work  id  tbc  UcCowva  Oral  Svbuol,  bun  op«oe(l 
n  (Uy-K'>liool  ill  Rfjck  Islaud,  Uliuois.  auder  tlie  Statu  Iaw  pro- 
viiliug  fur  Ktirb  xcbuolti. 

.St  JTaittjth's  fiistituu.— The  WpBtcbMt*r,  New  York,  bnueb 
nf  thin  IiiHtitutc  publisbo*  a  poriixlioftl  *ntitl(«'1  Si.  Juteph  of 
thf-  Ofiki.  It  cootaiiDi  Hist*;eQ  pAges  iu  e»e\x  numlwr.  app«iir« 
taaothi;  ditrtag^  tbe  RebtHj)  year,  and  is  oeatlj  printed  aod 
discreetly  edited.     It  ia  now  in  tta  eleventh  tolmnc. 

Saii  /•VancUca  Day-tythonl. — Tbisficbool,  diaoonttoued  twu 
ycnnt  Offo.  biu  been  r«op«uod  under  tb«  same  t«aeh«r  a»  fur- 
nierlv.  Mrs.  Jeiini<>  B.  HnMon  A  normal  tmiiiin(*cla«ii  iktinti- 
Dcctt'd  with  tbe  scUool,  nnd  a  parent's  attsocialinn  bnx  Im>pd 
orgaDiXffd. 

Amth  DiiknUi  Srhn/J — Miwft  Ida  M.  Doiial<l.  a  »i«ter  of  Mtaa 
Dora  Dunald,  Linnie  Hoguewood'a  teadier,  aod  luug  as80ciiit«il 
with  her  sister  in  the  Fowa  <'^ollpge  for  the  Blind,  biu  been 
jftdded  to  tbe  corpa  of  invtntctioo. 

TsBOs  School — Mia4  Panuj  Joboaou,  who  waa  mouitrMU  nl 

t|be  Hnalt  Wja  ood  taught  a.  begiunitih'  claaa  loal  >ear  auder 

Mr.  Bl'ittnor*  dire<^ti0D,  and  Mr*.  W.  K.  Taylor,  fi>nD»rly  of 

tho  Nbliroalia  InHtitnle,  bare  lieen  appointed  teacbem  in  tb* 

Oral  Depart  luenl. 

The  LritK  .S(<ir-  ytWJktt/  i-t  publitibod  twicea  mootb  thia  ;ew 
ioatcnd  of  wecklj,  but  atiU  retains  it«  aaioe. 

Wi^ooiuiH  .VA<mW.— Ur.  Cbortea  P.  Cory.  B.  &,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  C«ntnU  N'ormal  Safaool  aad  of  the  CniTmitj  td 
Chioigo,  who  haa  bod  Icxoi;  experMoee  aa  prtitei]Ml  of  ooannoo 
ud  bigb  oehoola,  and  since  18U3  baa  b«cn  profeMior  of  peda- 
igogy  and  anpennt^idfnt  uf  tht-  ut^ald  »>rtjoola  anil  practie* 
Dg  of  tb«  Wi!i4!onaiD  Sute  Nunual  Scbcwl  at  Hilwookaa, 
baa  bcca  appoialM]  aapenntcodent  in  tha  pUee  of  Ur.  J.  W. 
IwOar,  fwgnad.  Ur.  Swiler  bod  b««D  aaparinlanifaiit  for 
f-ooe  yean,  and  hwreUrencfit  frota  tbe  worfc  u a  aarioaa 
loea  to  the  prafaaaioB-  Hi*  praaaat  rwidaiMa  la  BorlttiK- 
towa  Ur  I  a.  I^'t.^',  Miaa  Oooda.  Miaa  Agsaa  HUiakM, 
Pbotau.  aitd  Mia*  MjrlW  LoB&  taaf«  fMifoed  tbair poii- 
L    Thtef  are  «oeec»ded  Vy  Mr.  Paul  Loagtt,  U.  A,,  laU  off 
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tbe  ETansvULe  Day-Scliool,  His^  Dora  Hendricksot),  of  tbo 
MaDttowoc  Uaj-SoIioo),  ItliM  Miitio'Wmtitnn,  n  oonmil  student 
in  tbe  WiaooQfliu  Scbnol  Inst  yevr.  And  Misfi  Mnllio  WilliaatH. 
WiteoHBin  .Sr/iooln.  —At  the  last  aeesion  of  the  leguJature 
U)  act  vBfl  pasMd  (approved  Ma}-  14. 1901}  aathnriziof;  tlie 
State  SiiperinieinleDt  of  Public  Instruction  to  "appoint  a 
competent  p<!rsuu  wbo  Hboll  act  under  bis  direction  ns  Innpec- 
tor  of  Public  D«»y-Scbool«  for  tbo  DoaC  and  lor  tbo  l>dftvao 
School  for  tbe  Deaf.  "  "  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  nf  the 
iDHpM-lor  to  report  annually  lu  tbo  Supmotendeut  v(  Public 
iDfttruirtion  an  to  tbe  noudition  and  jwogi-eaa  of  \hfi  day- 
scboolti.  and  make  Kuch  recommeudutionH  aa  he  ma;  deem 
proper  for  tb<>  improvement  of  the  samf"  In  accordance 
with  Uiis  iu;t  Mr.  W.  D.  Parker,  late  State  loHpeetor  of  High 
Schools,  formerly  Prnsideut.  of  tin-  Normal  School  at  River 
Fallt),  Wiitcoiisiii,  itnJ  member  and  secretary  of  tbe  board  of 
rogeutH  of  normal  «ctiOoltf,  has  bcvu  appointed  to  the  new 
office.  It  is  tbe  luapector's  purpose,  in  order  to  bo  abl«  to 
perform  hit*  duties  properly,  lo  make  a  nyBtematto  stncly  of 
tbe  insti'uction  of  the  deiif.  to  HC({uaint  himttelf  with  the  rlewa 
of  flUperintentli-Dtt)  and  priucipaln  of  achools  in  tbiit  and  other 
countriM  ooDoeming  methnde,  to  ascertain  tbe  opinions  of  tbe 
adult  deaf  eoDcemiiig  the  value  of  the  in»trm^tion  received, 
aud  to  visit  MchooU  uiitHidu  tbe  Slate  at)  well  bs  n-ithin. 


AOVBRTIseURKTH. 

A  kiDdprt:«rt]ier.  with  two  je«r»'  tniiniDg.  UirM  jrearn'  rxptrlwnva,  and 
bigli  rernru  moDflations.  dMlre*  to  engage  in  kindefgunt^D  work  among 
th«  dwf.    Addrow  J.  C.  U..  -JIC  WmI  Snpcrior  iiUeet,  l>alntli.  Htnn. 


A  fonoft  Ud]r,  Cboroaghl;  UinilUr  wlili  lfa«  aign  kugting<-,  dmitM  m 
poailion  in  u  ncbool  tot  the  (1«af.  Slio  1im  atilMtllulL'il  in  one  ot  lb« 
•OQlheni  ioBlitutionii,  irnil  taav  nlB<>  Imil  it  jett'*  i>i]i«rinnea  is  tnoliiug 
asawi-Miutefnpil  orally.  IIit(l>«»t  t««Uiiinniitl>-.  Ad^lr^oit  MianJm.inTB 
S.  CKnuurriB,  Uomaey.  Weal  Va. 

\  gTHil<iat«  >if  rinllti'iiWl  OoUr^e  ihtirca  •  p«iijlion  •■  li-koUor,  gitia' 
9u|>«>Titnir,  or  NutHUiut  niiiron.  Hlglioat  rvcoinmendalimm  Ap|)l]r  to 
tbe  Editor  of  ifafl  ArtnitU.  Kntidkll  aiMn,  WiwhiiigkiD,  D.  Q. 
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THE    NEW    BUlLniNGS    OF    THE    WESTEUN 
PENNSYLVAKIA  ISSTITUTION. 

On  Decombor  14,  ISUil,  tlit)  Weotern  PeoDBvIvania  Id- 
mlitutiou  for  tlit)  Doat  and  Dumb  watt  tlcstroirucl  l>y  fire. 
As  80OD  as  |]088ibIo,  after  Iho  i;alamit}',  llio  Board  of 
Trustees  met  anJ  decided  to  rebuild.  FrequeuluieetiugH 
vrer«  held  thereafter,  nt  which  preliminary  plaoa  ware 
drnwii  niid  diHOuttHcil.  It  wuh  HdaIIt  decide<l  to  erect 
tbr»e  Urge  buildings  4)uuov<.'tod  by  curridom,  rotaipiDg,  as 
far  OS  (Mssible.  all  arraiigemouts  which  bad  been  fonnd 
dtnirabte  iu  the  old  Institution  aod  eubetituling  uew  on«K 
for  those  which  uxperieuce  had  shown  to  be  nndeairable. 
Accordiogly,  the  firm  of  Aldcn  A  Harlow,  Architects, 
PittHburgh,  Pa.,  wetu  nuked  to  draw  plans  embodying;  tlieHe 
Huggttatious.  The  plans  were  acoepUtd,  aud  a  bnildiug  in 
ftocordauco  with  thom  is  now  nearing  completion,  aud  iu 
the  foUowiDg  desoriptioD  will  be  tt!i.Hanied  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  uew  luulitutioti  in  three  stories  high,  with  a  base* 

meat  aud  attiu,  and  consists  of  nn  administratioa  building, 

a  girls'  wing,  and  a  boya'  wing,  conaocted   by  corridors 

lifty  feet  in  length.     Tbiu  divitiiuu  into  Ibree  sectionH,  it 

ia  tboagbl,  will  reuder  their  dosti-uotioii  by  tire  iiapoasible, 

I 


Buildings  of  Wetttcm  Pennsytvitnia  /ntiituiion.        S 

id  lit  t)iB  same  time  nfTords  nil  the  Rdruutages  to  b«  de- 
'nved  from  a  itiugle  cumpact  Hti'uctiire.  The  amUugs  iu  the 
basement  ara  ten  feet  liigb,  the  floors  are  only  two  feet 
below  grndft,  and  tlie  roonoB  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
lieati tig- pipes.  It  \»  well  lighted  and  tiDiHhed  in  a  wan- 
ner Hnitable  to  the  rarioiis  parposeH  for  which  it  la  used. 
Tfae  walls  of  the  basement  are  of  CieTelnnd  aaudstone. 
Above  this  they  are  of  beat  qiialitr  selected  bard-burnt  red 
l>rick,  with  tcrta-colta  trimmiDgs,  and  poiotod  with  white 
mortar.  Tbe  total  length  of  the  building  from  the  girls' 
porch  to  the  boys'  porch,  iiicludiDg  conaecting  corridors, 
is  330  feet,  and  from  (lie  frout  porch  to  the  rear  of  tho 
building  in  214  fuvt.  lu  the  roar  of  tbo  maiu  building  ut 
the  kiudorgartuu,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cor- 
ridor Hfty  feel  in  length.  This  corridor  will  be  used  for 
tbe  passage  oF  the  little  onea  to  and  from  tiie  dining- 
ronm.  Across  the  front  of  the  administration  building 
rnua  a  porch  in  C}rL-i:iiin  Htylu  of  nrcliituctnre  auppurted 
by  eight  massive  pillarH.  This  is  a  double  porch,  and  ex- 
tends to  tbe  third  floor.  Eaoli  wiug  has  a  two-story  porch 
fifty  fetit  iu  leugtlj  and  twenty-one  feet  in  width. 

The  boiMing  is  fire-proof,  and  is  lieated  by  what  is 
knowD  as  the  direct-indirect  system.  There  are  eight  in- 
dependent steam  vircnit  mains,  three  in  tliu  basemBUt  of 
each  wiug,  and  twoin  the  udmioistration  building.*  They 
are  so  arraugod  that  steam  may  be  turned  ou  each  (sepa- 
rately without  affecting  the  othen,  and  almost  any  part  of 
tbe  entire  building  may  he  heated  without  heating  the 
remaiutier.  The  arrangement  is  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion that  uuy  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  manage  it. 
Above  the  chapel  is  a  steel  tank  holding  one  hundred 
barrels  of  water  and  kept  conRlnutly  filleil.  The  city 
water-works  are  supplemuutcd  by  a  pump,  which  may  b« 
used  iu  ease  tbo  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  tbe 
water  tin  high  us  the  tank.  Rapid  veutilntion  is  secured 
by  means  of  electric  fans  placed  tu  foul-air  rooms  in  tbe 
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aitic  of  the  viagx,  TIiohq  rooms  iiru  uouuectecl  hy  6ue8 
with  tbu  rooms  to  bo  ventilutecl.  Wlieu  Itie  fans  are  set 
in  motion  HiictioQ  ctirricH  Die  foul  air  io  tlie  attic  anil  it 
is  replaced  by  frcdli  air  from  the  outside.  IndepenileDt 
coDQectioufi  are  so  arranged  that  the  schoolrooms,  dormi- 
tories, and  stiidj  rooms  mav  be  ronlilatoii  at  will.  For 
example,  if  diiKired,  the  faiix  luiiy  he  put  iu  motion  at  tlio 
begiuuiug  of  the  stud^'  hour  uud  the  tttudjr  rooms  %'ou- 
tilated  while  iu  use.  Then,  by  a  switch  contiection,  thu 
ventilatioti  may  bo  transferred  from  there  and  turued 
opou  the  dormitories,  thuH  Keciiriug  htsHh  mv  during  the 
□ight.  Auother  Bwitcb  euablea  the  watchuuu  the  oext 
morning  to  shift  the  veotilatioa  to  the  schoolrooms,  where 
it  may  remain  for  the  day.  The  ceiHngH  on  the  tirst  floor 
are  fifteen  feet  high.  On  the  second  and  third  Hoont  tbey 
are  twelve  feet  high,  with  the  exeeptiou  of  the  cbapo), 
which  istweoty-six  foet,aDd  dormitories,  which  are  seven- 
teen  feet.  Alt  windows  having  northern  aud  wenteru 
expoanra  are  tittod  with  metal  weather  strips.  Tlie  out- 
lying  bnildings  are  connected  witli  the  ofhce  by  telephone, 
aud  a  separate  system  coanects  different  paiia  of  tho  main 
building.  These,  with  spotikiug  tubes  uud  electric  vall- 
belU,  afford  rapid  com  mil  ni  cat!  on  between  all  part^  of  the 
bonsa  and  grounds.  Electricity,  supplemented  by  natural 
gita,  Ih  used  for  illniuinatiug  purposes.  The  livtug-rooma 
are  supplied  mth  natural  ga«  firoplacoB.  A  watchinaD'a 
timo-dotector  bus  Ix-vn  placiid  iu  thu  office  with  uumcroas 
atatiouH  throughout  thu  house.  There  arc  two  tire-escapes 
in  each  wing  having  foldiug  ladders  to  reach  from  the 
lowest  platform  to  the  ground.  These,  with  the  ataii^ 
ways,  give  three  ways  of  ogrnas  (rum  tho  dormitoriei). 
The  roofs  of  thu  corridors  hutwtifiu  thu  lulwiiiititratiou 
building  audwiugs  are  supplied  with  baluatradeft  and  slat 
floors,  and  may  be  used  for  passage  betweeu  the  third 
floors  of  the  three  buildings.  These  corridors  aru  but 
two  stories  bigli,  iu  order  that  ss  little  light  as  potuible  be 


shut  oul  from  tlie  inKide  rooms  and  to  i-ender  fira  laaa 
liable  to  spread. 

Tlia  fli^ior^  find  walls  to  tli«  bciglit  of  kix  foet  in  idl 
toomfi  and  otosotH  nre  of  mnrblc.  Tlie  diniug-room, 
ebapel,  and  library  have  fine-graiued  oak  floors.  Oilier 
floors  tbroaghout  tbo  bQitding  are  of  bost  qiitility  clear 
raaplo.  Tlio  woodwork  in  tbo  ndioinitttrutioii  biiildiu); 
and  chapel  la  of  ludiiiua  wbiLa  oak.  The  romaiudor  of 
the  buildiuK  is  fiuisbfid  iu  clear  yellow  pine.  All  tbo 
iroodwork  is  tranted  with  light  varnish  to  pr<:sorvo  tho 
□ataral  color  of  the  wood.  I'ictgro  moulding  hiut  bee^  ii 
put  up  ia  ORcb  room.  ^M 

In  coauccliou  with  thu  plans  berowjtb  given  a  rory 
short  Terbal  descriptiou  as  to  the  lucntiou  of  the  differ- 
ent rooms  will  suffice,  aud  as  the  cuts  are  on  hdcIi  a  re- 
dnced  scale  that  the  ditaensiooH  ccmid  not  be  given  tboy 
are  inserted  here.  The  hoys'  wing  uontains,  lu  tbe  basO' 
nienl,  a  playroom  37'  x  63',  wusUroooi  llf'  x  29',  bnlh- 
rooin  18'  x  31',  storeroom  18'  x  31',  8hoe<rDom  18'  x  31', 
bicycle-room  19'  x  30'.  nnd  barber  ahop  18'  x  SI'.  On  tho 
tirst  Quor  nre  a  6tudy  room  37'  x  62',  washroom  19'  x  2U', 
coat-room  19'  x  SO',  museum  16'  i  31',  readiog-room  18'  x 
31',  assorting  room  18'  x  31',  and  steward's  room  18*  x  31'. 
Od  the  second  floor  are  schoolroomx  IS'  x  lil'  and  19'  x 
20',  and  on  the  third  floor  are  the  dortuitorivs  37'  x  73',  a 
lavat'try  20*  x  GO ,  and  a  saperrisor's  room  20'  x  19'.  Tbe 
attic  is  nsed  for  storing  tronka.  The  girls'  wiog  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  tjoys'  wing,  though  aome  of  tbe 
rooms  may  not  be  ommI  for  like  parpoaes.  Tbe  admJDta- 
Iratiou  building  has,  iu  tho  basement,  kitchen  'ZH'  x  33*, 
paring  room  2'i'  x  i'£,  refrigerator  21'  x  i'i',  bakery  35'  x 
18*,  two  alorerooms  13'  x  2'2',  serTauts*  diutug-room  22'  x 
27',  ironing  room  23'  x  44',  and  maida'  parlor  18'  x  34'. 
Od  the  &rst  floor  are  the  diaiog-room  58*  x  68',  mairoc's 
parlor  1.5  x  18'.  library  23'  i  ST,  otfioe  21'  x  SS",  reception 
rooms  14'  x  23'  and  17'  x  18',  and  priocipal'a  diBtng-room 
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17'  £  18'.  Od  the  second  floor  nre  tlie  otticera'  bedraoDQB 
aod  liTiDg  rootntt,  i-RngiDg  from  17'  x  IB'  to  21'  x  23',  and 
tbe  cbnpel  58'  x  f>8'.  T)ie  tliirtl  floor  is  devoted  entirely 
to  liedrooiuH  niDpiug  from  10'  x  20'  to  22'  x  23'.  lu  tbe 
rear  of  (lio  ciinpol  aud  over  tlio  kitclmo  lire  uioe  bed- 
rooms. Tbe  cbiipel  lieing  twrnity-six  tevi  bigb  affords 
Bpnco  for  H  mexzaiiitie  floor.  The  attic  is  usod  an  n  store- 
room for  truDkfi. 

StorerooiDB,  closets,  liDen-rooniH,  niid  lookers  have  been 
placed  tbrougbont  tbe  building  wberever  conveaieuce 
rendered  tboni  desirnble.  Off  tbe  kitehou  is  n  roccse 
14'  X  28'  containing  tbe  range  and  stea  in -tables.  This 
recess  is  veil  ventilated  by  a  stack  Beveutj-four  fuet  high 
aud  tUreo  feet  &C)uaro,  iu  the  center  of  which  niua  tbe 
smokfl-flao  one  foot  iu  dininoter.  Tho  stuck  \s  designed 
to  c&rrj  off  the  cuokiug  odors  n»  well  a^  the  suioke. 
I'lnciug  tbe  rnnge  iu  a  recess  wus  found  very  Miitisfuutory 
ill  tho  old  bnilding,  oh  the  bent  and  (Hlors  seemed  to  be 
couliDod  to  ibis  »pihC6,  leaving  the  rest  of  Ibe  kitchen  a 
coiufortublo  plucti  iu  uliicb  to  work.  Tlie  inside  walls  of 
the  playrooms  are  of  pressed  brick,  rcxt  to  a  beigUt  of  tivo 
feet,  and  nbove  this,  yellow.  Dpeniug  out  of  the  offico  in 
a  Tualt  which  has  an  exteusioo  running  to  the  basement 
floor.  This  oxtuusinu  fumisheH  n  storing  plncp  for  old 
books  and  docuinuuts  nhicU  must  be  preserved  Imt  are 
oot  in  everydar  use.  The  cbapul,  including  ti  gallery, 
lias  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  Tlie  floor  rises  gradually 
from  the  platform  to  the  rear.  Tlie  stained  glass  windows 
were  purchased  with  money  obtaiued  from  ao  entertaiu- 
ment  given  by  tbe  deaf  of  the  city,  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  gave  as  tbeir  coutributioD  to  tbe  building  fund.  Iu 
the  wings  are  twenty  class-rooms  o]>eniug  off  ceutrul 
corridoni.  Each  room  is  well  lighted  and  provided  with 
a  closet  ami  a  bookcaKe.  lu  tlie  liivntories  on  the  third 
floor  are  eighty-eight  lockers.  Adjoiuiiig  the  playrooms 
iu  the  basement  are  toilet-rooms  aud  lavatories.     These 
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rooms  do  not  coniii)iintont«  directly  with  tbo  rest  ot  the 
builJiug,  but  are  eDtere<l  throug)i  covored  nrons. 
arr».U);;«iin6ut  was  found  verv  HatisfiiRlnry  in  tlie  old  but 
iug  and  honco  van  reproduced  in  tbe  uew. 

Several  yenrs  ago  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  ODdove<l  tb 
library  of  the  Institution  witb  $5,000.00.     TiiiB  BUm  w 
placed  at  intereitt  nud  the  proceedu  each  year  sp«Dt  (o: 
books.     At  the  time  of  the  lire  there  were  about  3,000 
Tolaoies  aod  of  thia  uuubcr  only  500  were  sared,  but  oa 
wo  still  havd  the  $5,000.00  nt  iDtorc«t  it  will  be  seen  that 
iu  time  the  libmry  will   ha   ru|]lHC&d  lud   oular^ed.     Id 
antici|)alioD  of  rapid  growth  the  room  roservod  fur  this 
purpose  ia  very  Inrge,  provisioo  having   been  made  fi 
8,000  books. 

Tbe  kimlcrgiirtuu  building  is  n  two-story  building  viUi 
b&HomL-ul  luid  attic,  100   fettt  in   luiigtb  aud   48  fuel  i 
width,  fire-proof  in  con  si  ruction  and   beoted  aud  Tenti- 
lated  by  the  Hnietid-Wilis  syHtetn.     It  is  situated  at  the  ^i 
rear  of  tbe  nmin  bnilding  with  which  it  is  coonecUtd  b^^| 
n  corridor.     It  is  dusigiibd   tu  furniiih   a   home  for  fifty 
little  boys  aud  girla.     Tbey  will  )3e  admitted  at  six  years 
of  age,  pliwed  in  the  bHuds  of  a  matron,  and  k«pt  entirely 
separate  from  the  older  childreu  L*xoept  at  meals.     Tbe 
building  was  iu  process  of  coustructioo  at  the  time  of  tfa< 
fire  and,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  tbe  schoi 
after  the  tire,  it  has  been  used  for  donnitorie«,  aud  ben 
has  nevt>r  buen  put  to  tho  use  for  wbieb  it  was  deKigued 
In  the  basonient  arc  the   playrooms,  on  the  Krst  floor 
are  four  scboolrooms  and  two  sitliug-rooras,  and  on  tbe 
second  floor  are  dormitorieii,  butbrooms  and  auperviaoni'i 
rooms. 

Modern  educational  institutions  are  built  nud  equippej 
on  a  scale  not  even  dreamed  of  fifty  yonra  ago.     Our  ow 
lostitution    has  biton   developed  iu   the   lant  twenty- 
years  from  a  day-scliool,  occupying  a  single  room  in  one 
of  tbo  scboolkousos  in  Pittsburgh,  to  its  pri'sout  capacii 
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of  tjOO  [>ii|iil«.  The  building  jiisl  complotix]  will  Iiryq 
coBi,  wlien  equipped  remiy  for  ocoupoucy,  about  1300.- 
000.00.  and  to  tliiH  should  be  added  f38.do0.O0,HI)e  cost 
of  tlie  kiudergarUiD.  Wheo  to  tlie«e  suihh  la  added  Ibe 
cost  of  tbe  other  boildings  aad  the  valne  of  tbo  groiiuds, 
the  anioant  inveht^d  rt^ichtw  tbe  saiu  of  moro  UiBn  bttif 
u  [nillton  dulliirit,  two-tliirds  of  which  sttindx  iim  n  iiionn- 
iDiaul  to  the  yeuerosilv  of  the  fitizeuB  of  Pittuburgb. 
Sorely  h  wonderful  growth  for  a  period  of  only  tweuty- 
8v«  years. 

Mm.  WlhUAM  N.  B0RT. 
WttUrit  Ptntuvltaufa  innUtulUtn,  Sitgrmxitt  I'ark,  P*nn*tii*ankt. 


ONDERSTANDING  VERSUS  EXPKESSION. 

Thehk  is  one  (|iie8tiou  which  I  bad  bo[>«d  to  hare  diR- 
rODBBed  at  thn  Buffalo  Couveation,  but  It  appears  to  have 
sn  aide-tracked  Hku  a  tttruy  freight-cnr.  It  is  not  mv 
iatcutioii  t()  lut  it  lbu»  pass  out  of  tin:  itigbt  of  man  if  t 
<cati  prevent  it,  for  I  think  it  couliiius  food  for  reduction. 
Here  is  tbn  qii^Rtion  :  Ih  not  our  work  of  inHtrncting  the 
deaf  direut^id  Uto  (.ixcluHively  to  teaching  expieMniou  and 
iiot  euougb  to  the  development  of  tbe  uuderxlaudiuf;? 

A  study  of  the  coiiteuts  of  an  v  issue  of  the  AunuU  or 
9f  tbe  (Wpers  prefi«nt«d  at  our  coorentionii  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  iheiu  have  in  do  chieBy 
with  ways  and  means  uf  iuduciu^  our  pupils  to  uh«  cor- 
rect htuguHge.  Begiuuiug  with  tbe  ([uestioa  of  wliether 
loecb,  spelling,  or  writing  shall  be  employed,  we  6nd  that 
matter  whieb  cjne  Ik  iidttpted  tbn  ta.sk  set  for  tbe  teacber 
18  to  be,  "  Got  your  pupil  to  u»e  it,"  Wb  have  no  end 
of  devices  with  this  object  iu  view:  The  "element"  melhod, 
the  "syllabic"  method,  the  ''word"  method,  and  the 
"  complete  Heuteuce "  uiethml  of  the  oralist ;  tbe  "five- 
slate"  niothod,  the  "scqueuoa"  method,  the  "elUptieal  " 
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method)  and  DutnberleisH  utliera,  good  for  either  oral  or 
miuiual  work,  but  ono  aud  uU  aimed  chiefly,  if  not.  tixclu- 
fiivol)-,  at  developtui;;  the  pupil's  ability  to  exprewt  liimaclf. 
Now,  it  must  be  couce^ieii  that  li  pupil  of  ovuu  very 
ordinary'  iDtelligeuce,  uilucated  uuder  nuy  sort  of  loetliod 
wbnLerer  (prurided  it  iucludc«  the  tiapartiiig  of  n  vocabn- 
lary  of  h  (uw  bnudred  words),  cau  express  hiiDSoli  iutelli- 
gibly  OQ  almost  aii_j-  subject  that  he  really  cares  lo<lis<ruiMS 
ID  the  everyday  alTaint  of  life.  Rim  langnnge  may  be  so 
badly  mixed  hk  to  give  tim  average  teacher  the  horrors, 
and  it  may  aud  probably  u-iU  uxcite  the  laughter  of  the 
"lay"  reader  if  ho  has  any  tteuse  of  humor;  but  all  the 
same,  if  that  boy  wants  to  buy  a  hat  or  sell  a  hatchet,  he 
will  have  no  difti(;nlly  in  malting  the  desired  deal  if  it 
dependa  on  bis  making  hiiuself  imderstood,  though  it  may 
be  that  his  lauguage  wilt  ha  ulced  out  by  uatm-al  signs  aud 
"  objact  lessoDs  "  that  will  aid  very  lUAluriully  by  way  of 
illostrntion.  Of  courso.it  isgmuted  that  it  would  b«  pref- 
erable for  him  to  use  correct  English  ;  tbis  article  is  not 
intended  to  advocate  ne^^leut  of  careful  inRtniction  in  that 
directioD,  but  the  argameat  is  this:  The  desirability  of 
hariog  our  pupils  write  or  speak  in  perfect  KugUtih  ha» 
boen  magai6od  natil  a  more  important  factor  of  edacatiou 
iis  iu  danger  of  being  loMt  siglit  of  attogutlu-r. 

From  no  mattor  what  point  of  view  wu  iniiY  eonnider  it, 
e<lucation  which  nej^lects  to  proride  for  devulopmont  of 
the  learner'ii  nnderataoding,  aud  directs  the  greater  part 
of  its  effort  toward  teaching  the  child  to  express  his 
thoughts  io  couvoutional  form,  in  ducidedly  one-sided, 
aud  the  surplus  development  is  tu  the  direction  where  it 
will  be  of  least  practical  valuu.  More  than  anything  oUii 
the  deaf  need  to  learn  bow  to  get  eujoymeut  and  proBt 
out  of  books  and  papent.  Wbou  one  conniders  the  lot 
of  an  isolated  deaf<mute  (itKilatvd,  that  i»,  from  those 
familiar  with  the  sign  •language  l,  with  slight  capacity  for 
nndenitanding  printed  language,  the  spectacle  is  ono  to 
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fill  the  liPJirt  with  profotiDd  pity.  Viewed  nlso  from  a 
purelv  mercenarv  point  of  view  lita  coudition  is  uofortn- 
onte.  luability  to  umlt<rataud  the  directions  of  employers 
makes  liini  ioelif^ible  (or  auy  {wsitioD  of  rospoDBibility. 

It  may  be,  aud  doubtless  wilt  be,  nrgoed  by  some  that 
moro  att«>ntion  is  h«>ing  paid  to  thiH  luntter  than  I  hare 
indicated.  Pomibly  this  is  trne  in  some  cases,  but  I  am 
morally  oertain  that  it  is  not  ho  in  othon>,  for  thtfi  is  a 
confession  aa  well  a&  an  iudiiHment.  Suppose  we  take  an 
exampte.  There  are  certain  QBcfnl  expressions  which 
we  hear  uttered  daily  around  us.  but  which  are  rarely,  if 
over,  B««D  in  the  sohoolroom.  Lotthcrcaderof  tbcM  lines, 
the  ucxt  time  he  has  had  au  exeroi&e  on  the  woU-slatea 
and  wisliesto  intimate  to  the  pupils  that  (he  exercise  ia 
ended,  write  on  bis  slate,  "  That  will  do,"  and  watoh  the 
result.  It  ix  «afv  to  say  that  this  oxprossion  will  meet 
the  eye  of  any  of  our  pupils  who  bave  much  to  do  with 
their  fellow-men,  eepecinlly  if  employed  in  maunal  Inlwr. 
Ft  does  not  re<iaire  any  great  stretch  of  the  fancy  to  itu- 
affine  an  irate  employer  saj-ing,  "  I  don't  want  that  fellow 
aroDud  here  any  longer.  H«  doesn't  know  enough  to 
qnit  anything  when  I  toll  him." 

This  is  one  (tarticnlar  wherein  the  oral  teacher  is  apt 
to  do  better  work,  work  of  more  practical  ralne,  than  ia 
the  mnDnnI  teacher  ;  for  thi^t;  co1]o<}uial  expressions  fall 
from  the  lips  more  readily  than  (com  the  tiugers.  Per- 
hnpa  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  regard  this  illustmttoD 
as  of  bat  slight  impori-'iucc.  Of  itiwif  it  mar  b**  so,  bnt 
it  ia  su^efitiTe  nt  least.  I  otlnenoed  constantly  and 
proparly  by  the  BfTort  to  have  oar  pupiU  acijuirt?  the 
regnlar  forms  of  speech,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  tliey  should  Itjarn  the  menaiDg  of  many  expres- 
sioDS  which  they  need  not  and  slioold  not  make  a  part  of 
their  own  langnag**.  One  at  the  excellent  articlfCft  of  the 
Lunnoted  Mr.  .feiikins,  of  Hartford,  bad  to  do  with  idioms.* 
■  --,I>in)A>n  %aA  Idlon."  Annalt,  VoL  nxtr,  pp.  lOO-Ilt. 
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He  gave  a  loug  list  of  tlieni,  au<l  one  wliirli  the  t«apbi 
can  find  vt>ry  nsofiil,  not  by  teaoliiug  tli«  pupilH  to  use 
them  bnt  only  to  noderstntKl  thciu.  I  have  ndopteJ  the 
old  "  KpeUiiig-iuat<!h "  lUKthnd  to  tone))  loy  pupils  the 
meaoiiig  of  th&se  idiouii^,  or  rather  to  iniprfisu  tbeJr  tnonn  - 
iog  ou  their  minds.  I  allow  the  clasB  to  stand  np  iu  line 
aud  1  writo  ou  ray  IftrpR  8lnto  a  sentcueo  ititroducitig  ocfl 
of  thoRit  idiomR,  prefcrubly  one  that  ia  likoly  to  be  met 
with  frequently  in  readiuf;  or  in  oonvoraatioo  with  tba 
hoariog.  Then  ]  go  down  the  line  and  require  ouch  pupil 
to  give  bis  undonttaudiog  of  its  meaning.  The  one  giviag 
the  corrtict  solution  (cithor  in  signs,  speech,  or  spelliDg) 
is  allowixl  to  ''go  up."  1  have  be«D  amszod,  moro  than 
once,  to  see  bow  a  oommon  expressinn,  one  that  to  » 
buariuK  person  aeeiaa  to  bear  its  meuuiug  phiinly  ou  )t« 
face,  has  floored  Ihe  entire  class.  Here  are  some  speoi- 
tuens,  tiikeii  at  ruudora,  of  tbo  Icind  of  sentences  that  arc 
given,  the  pupils  being  askud  to  toll  what  they  under* 
atand  the  italioized  words  to  uieau  ; 


Tbc>  child  ii'ifk'ii  conftiscd  when  the  toacber  came  iti. 

The  boys  liiid  t/ifir  heads  together  to  outwit  the  tmmp. 

The  man  came  into  tbo  room  oh  all  fmtm,  much  to  my 
astonishment. 

Tbu  tuitcbor  jniide  ujt  his  mind  to  let  the  pnpils  have  a 
holiday. 

I  asked  the  boy  why  he  was  there.  He  answered  tb&t 
be  vras  ai4t  of  teork. 

The  floor  was  ooTered  with  odds  and  ends. 

Alice  and  Uary  an)  it  outs. 

They  (oand  that  he  uhh  ovtr  heud  and  ears  in  debt. 

He  soon  ran  throufjh  Iiim  fortune. 

The  sight  sfrMfi'  the  farmer  dnmb. 

A  variation  of  the  itama  exercise  consists  iu  giving  di- 
rections to  the  oloaR,  tho  same  method  of  "going  op" 
being  observed ; 
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Coropftre  your  liititorir  with  minci  and  sue  whioti  is 
'  neater. 

Pruteud  to  have  the  tootbacbe. 

Tell  Waller  uu  iiapOKHJble  aiory. 

Tell  me  au  improbable  story. 

Fall  dowu  tbe  map  on  the  east  wall  and  point  to  tfao 
State  that  lieit  sonth  of  Iiidiaim. 

Titke  my  poiutcr  and,  nfiiiif;  it  aa  if  it  were  a  gnu,  take 
aim  at  the  kiiol>  nf  the  door. 

Walk  along  the  south  aide  of  the  rnom,  touching  exoTj 
other  Klate  as  ymi  pai>s. 

Ilurrow  a  kuifu  [rotn  one  of  the  boyH  and  Hliar|>f)n  yonr 
lead-pencil  with  it. 

Shake  hands  tvith  the  papil  who  aiia  lu  front  of  A.  B. 
(In  thin  example,  it  ia  adTieable  to  select  a  pupil  who, 
like  A.  I}.,  sita  between  two  others,  because  the  deaf  aa  a 
tqIo  rev^rae  the  meanings  of  the  expveBHionii  "in  front 
of"  and  ^'behind.") 

lutorlaco  your  fingura  aoil  put  your  haada  behind  yoar 
bend. 

In  the  oasa  of  these  latter  Bcutuuces,  the  vatae  of  the 
exercise  may  be  increased  by  rnbbiug  out  the  direction 
and  reqairiiig  the  actor  to  write  what  he  did.  Of  coorae, 
thia  is  nothing  new.  I  do  not  advance  it  for  its  novelty, 
but  only  to  urge  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  teanher  should 
he  directed  constantly  to  the  devising  of  sentencea  and 
eiercises  that  shall  necessitate  more  thought  on  tba 
pupil's  part.  To  this  end,  one  varintton  of  the  "direc- 
tlona"  in  tu  make  them  longer.  Our  pupila  are  prone  to 
overlook  modifying  phraaes  iind  elauses.  The  importaDce 
of  these  may  be  impressed  in  this  way: 

Take  u  hniidfid  of  crayona  from  the  box  at  random  and 
diotributu  them  amoii^  tlif  pupils,  being  cun>fnl  to  give 
tbu  larger  piec-OK  to  the  girU  and  thu  amaller  to  the  boys. 

Take  the  middle  book  from  that  pile  of  books  ou  my 
desk  and  put  it  on  A's  desk,  leaving  it  open  at  the  hun- 
dredth page. 

Find  out  which  odo  of  those   tliiei^   books   has  the 
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greatest  nuniber  of  jtugeii  nod  write-  tlint  tiumbur  on  tl 
9lat«  nenreet  the  iloor. 


The  question))  on   tlie  dail^'  tessous   ueeil  to  be  coiu 
atxucted  with  grent  enre  if  the  teacher  desires  to  get  somf 
thing  more  out  of  hin  pupllK  Dinti  Kiinply  tlie  plain  fnets 
cuntuiued  in  the  text.     Wherever  there  is  oppurttinitj 
for  drawing  an  iuferonce  from  eerlaiu  statementu,  advtiu- 
tago  ehoald  be  taken  of  it.     TUcd,  too,  there  is  danger  of 
the  to»nher  avoiding  «ertain  quostinn  forms  and  ntlopting 
otlierti  more  eaHil}*  graupeil  by  the  rhtsK.     We  »hntitd  noL 
lose  Higbt  of  the  faut  that  this  ia  not  the  sort  of  trentment 
they  will  get  when  they  have  to  hold  coromnnication  wit 
the  world.     Lnngnnge  will  not  bo  "adapted"  t lion,  f of 
QO  matter  how  tcindly  dmposed  the  urerage  man  nny  be, 
ho  will  not  know  how  to  make  his  English  conform  to  the 
"atjle"  preferred  by  the  deaf  boy.     When  he  haa  told 
Ilia  assistant  to  "koop  an  eye  out"  for  eomotUing.  ho 
tbinke  ho  b»s  given  aWut  lut  ttiuiplu  a  direction  and  given 
it  att  aimply  a.-^  hu  can.     When   \w  has  asked  the  boy. 
"  How  does  A's  work  oompare  with  onrs  ?  "  he  does  not  sft^i 
how  be  OBQ  possibly  express  tlie  tlionght  any  more  plaiulj^f 
and  neither  do   1.     Wu  ought  to  temdi  such   things  in 
aobool ;  that  is,  to  teaub  our  pupils  to  uudurHland  thoi 
Tbo  "  laruiug  donu"  exercise  I  have  described  is  ot 
one  wuy  of  impreeaiug  these  things  on  the  papil's  mint 
I  have  found  it  rery  helpful;  other  teachers  will    hni 
their  own  preferencex  a»  to  uietluid  rIhu,  but  the  pur[iOH 
what«TRr  the  method,  should  bo  tuorc  and  mora  to  (1< 
velop   the  ntiderstaudiug.     Less  de[>endeiK'e   should  b^ 
placed  upon  thai  doubtful  ble»siag,th«  dictionary.    Whea^ 
the  context  or  the  oiroamKbtnees  attending  the  una  of  vdH 
aafaniihar  word  make  the  meauiug  more  or  less  apparent, 
the  pupil  Hhuuld  bu  rigidly  barred  from  any  couitullatiou 
of  the  dictionary.     If  in  a  story  of  some  act  of  cruelty, 
the  actor  should  be  referred  tn  oh  "  tba  umel  wretch," 
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reader,  eveo  if  lie  hiut  never  sden  the  word  "  wretch  "  be* 
foro  in  bis  life,  vnll  f;et  a  maeh  better  idea  of  its  meaning 
frota  ihe  etorr  tbati  bo  would  from  nay  other  sonrct*,  and 
it  woald  improHK  thnt  lueftaing  more  firmly  oq  tbo  luind 
to  have  it  takeu  in  iu  this  way. 

One  of  the  most  effioieot  aids  JQ  developitif;  a  tasio  for 
reudiDg  may  b«  fouud  iu  an  exorciso  thnt  is  already  in 
wido  u»c,  but  DOt  utti'd  always  to  tho  Iwttt  advuntogo ;  I 
refer  to  the  "  ttiffht-rtiadiiig"  of  shoit  storioB.  It  bas  been 
tim  custom  here,  and  I  bplieve  in  other  acbools  also,  to 
hsve  the  storieft  veprotlufed  by  thp  pupiU.  I  hare  fol- 
lowed thiK  plan  mytwlf  for  severnl  yoara,  but  I  am  begin- 
uinf;  tu  woudor  wbutliur  Iheru  is  not  u  better  way.  If  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  re- write  the  story,  he  is  almost  cortaia 
to  metnortzt>  it.  instead  of  Iryiog  to  get  the  meaning  of 
wbut  he  ia  rendiiif;.  For  this  renson  it  seoma  betli'r  to 
tiAVc  it  clearly  tiuderstood  that  he  will  be  expected  only 
to  answer  questiona  od  the  story.  Moreover,  there  shuiihl 
he  A  set  of  such  exorcises  prepared  for  e«.ch  grade,  grnd' 
nally  incrRaoing  the  length  nnd  adding  tn  ibe  *'  depth  "  iin 
the  pupil  Rilriiiice!*  from  grade  to  grade ;  thia  Herius  to  foroi 
a  reffular  part  of  the  counw.  In  preparing  aach  a  aet,  it 
aeema  to  me  that  it  ahould  be  tha  aim  tn  Htrike  the  aventfja 
of  0acb  gradu,  ititttend  of  aiming  at  the  brighteat.  I  am 
not  nt  all  iu  aymitathy  with  IboKe  who  iuaiat  that  deaf 
childreu  ahould  have  exactly  the  same  books  and  exerciaes 
aa  beariog  rhildren,  and  should  be  rwjuired  to  attempt 
tbe  same  work.  Tim  faot  that  Home  oan  do  tbJH  ia  uo 
gaaraoteo  for  u  cour«e  which  can  resalt  in  nothing  hat 
diaeoaragement  for  the  majority. 

Here  ia  a  story  of  the  kind  referred  to.  It  la  adapted 
from  a  uewapaper  item,  the  title  and  queatioDK  tuLTing 
be«a  deTiMKl  to  follow  ia  aomo  degree  the  line  of  thought 
suggoHUxl  by  the  study  of  tint  age  of  chivalry,  whiob  luul 
been  pnrsuwl  by  the  claaa  recently  : 
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A   UODEBN  KnTOHT. 

Od«  Cbmtmas  Hay.  iu  Etlinburj^li,  Scotland,  a  treat 
nas  ^rea  to  oome  poor  cbil<lr«t)  by  some  Indies.  Hod- 
dreds  of  obildroD  gatbored  nroiind  tbo  doorof  tbo  mission 
boforo  it  waH  titae  for  tbou  In  hi;  admitted.  Mnti^r  of  the 
cliitdreii  wore  poorly  drensM  mid  oven  barefoot  ou  that 
cold  day.  Among  thorn  was  <iuu  Httli!  girl  who  muuidihI  Io 
HufTer  tiiai'e  tliMii  the  otherH.  Her  poor  foot  were  re^l  wttli 
the  cold  and  she  danced  from  ono  foot  to  tbo  other,  trying 
to  make  tbem  wurm.  A  boy,  about  her  own  age,  bqw  her. 
lie  was  cold  loo.  but  be  felt  xurry  for  lier.  He  took  olT 
bis  cap  aod  put  it  ou  the  pavemeut. 

"Staud  ou  that,"  be  said  to  tbe  girl;  "bkeu  jonr  feet 
will  not  be  ko  cold." 

QtimmoNs. 

I.  Wheu  did  Ihiti  tnke  pUtre? 

3.  Why  bud  the  children  assemhied  there? 

3.  What  kiud  of  childrou  were  they  'i 

4.  Why  did  they  uot  go  iusidt;  tlie  building? 

5.  Why  (lid  tlio  little  girl  dance  ou  tbo  pavemoDt? 

6.  Who  saw  bur* 

7.  What  did  he  do? 

8.  What  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigli  onoe  do  when  Queen 
EtiKabotb  cnuie  to  a  muddy  place? 

9.  Whivh  do  yon  think  i»  more  Io  be  ml  mi  red, -that 
(jeDllemuu  or  tbiti  boy  ? 

10.  Give  your  reasou? 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  there  is  not  a  difflonlt  word  or 
combination  of  words  iu  the  story,  " mission"  boitig  the 
only  one  that  conld  give  any  trouble  to  w  class  of  this 
grade,  and  if  any  papil  insistod  on  having  6ome  action 
taken  ou  that,  I  should  simply  cross  it  ont,  tbas  indicnt- 
itig  tbo  important  fact  that  a  word  may  often  bo  Kpnrod 
without  nflectiug  the  atory  io  tbo  looBt.  The  laat  throo 
qneBtiooH  came  to  nie  as  I  waa  writing  the  list  of  ijaes- 
tions,  yet  I  now  regard  tliem  as  the  uio«t  iraportniit  of  tbo 
|i»(.    Thu  claHH  hud  had  no  occasion  to  learn  tbo  story  of 
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K  coartlj  act  .since  coming  io  my  room,  bnt  I  knew 
I  story  in  one  tliitt  is  likely  to  be  met  with  by 
pupils  somewbere  ia  tbeir  course,  aud  as  a  matter  of  faot 
it  vas  familiar  to  nil  but  one  or  poRxibly  two  iu  the  class. 
Their  compnmoDH  of  the  twf)  "  kniglitH,"  and  their  arga- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Sirotuh  lud,  wttre  very  ingauioos  aod 
gratifying. 

Possibly  it  may  be  argued  that  I  have  rather  contra- 
dictod  myself,  fir^t  Hdvocating  nn  "  udaptatioo  "  of  lan- 
guage and  tbeo  deolariug  in  faror  of  it.  If  there  is  ao; 
innontiiRtenoy,  howover,  it  is  in  tho  lame  way  id  vhicb  the 
matter  hiiH  beeo  preseated.  What  I  mean  to  sny  in,  we 
sboold  make  no  eonoeRsions  in  the  form  of  oar  qnestiona 
or  directions  to  the  class,  bnt  employ  any  and  all  indnce- 
moots  to  lure  the  pnpil  into  learning  to  take  delight  in 
reading.  Having  once  porsnatled  him  that  he  can  tind 
pleasure  in  books  and  newspapers,  we  have  done  mnch 
toward  iDsuring  his  continaed  mental  derelopment  after 
^^e  baa  pasaeJ  from  aoder  oar  oare. 

^K  WH.  k.  CALDWELL. 

^^^H    /iwlnMM-  (ft  M«  tMf/&nia  iMM^Uon.  Btrkeky.  CaiiMnia. 


MACHINERY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  TEACHING 
TBAl>ES  TO  THE  HEX?. 


hi  this  age  of  labor-aavtog  macbinery  it  ia  almost  an 
absolute  oecesaity  in  lonching  a  trade  to  inclaile  a  course 
in  the  practical  working  of  maehinee  in  common  use  in 
that  trad(».     It  would  b«  a  difficall  matter  to  name  a  trade 

which  the  nse  of  machinery,  of  acme  dencription,  is  not 

.  important  factor. 

Io  the  fintt  place  the  pupil  should  hare  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  be  ia  deairons  of  master- 
iiig  before  he  iii  ]M*miitt«>]  to  touch  a  machine,  for  after 
a  mochiae  only  does  a  part :  then   ia  either  the  get- 
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tiag  readr  or  the  fiuisliing  of  llie  article  Ibal  must 
done  \yy  the  eipert  mecLnnic. 

Take  the  printing  trade  for  example  :  there  are  the  job 
and  cylinder  pn-H-st^K.  |iiiper-cutt«ni,  »ud  wiro- stitching 
lUAchtDea;  aud  W&i.  Imt,  l>v  ou  meuuK  IhuhI.  the  t^pBsel- 
tiag  niflchLoes.  Ovaf  priut«rH,  as  a  vrbolu,  thiuk  Dotbiug 
of  using  all  the  above,  with  the  |>0)«8ible  excttption  nf 
t^petwUing  tnat^uDes,  iiud  the  iri-ilcr  porsoaall;  knows  nf 
at  leaat  two  deaf  priotnrM  (nutside  of  Hohuottt  for  Ibe 
dt>»f)  who  enceessfully  opRmle  the  liriolvpe.  Both  wor 
taught  in  the  priulitig  depurtiuviitof  the  I'ennsrlvnuiii  Tu^ 
Ktitotion  for  the  Denf,  at  Mt.  Airy,  rhiladolphia,  vUere  fc 
oeartv  four  years  thnre  has  been,  in  coDftUnt  operation, 
MergtiUthaJer  linotype,  installed  for  the  purpoKe  of  iu- 
Htnictiug  thutie  of  the  jirinU'r  buya  who  imd  Lad  procti- 
cjU  exi>eri«u(to  on  both  plain  and  job  composiliou.  Or 
of  the  printers  nbov©  roforrod  to  recently  «ot  over  o,t 
eais  an  hour  ou  a  Pittsburgh  uioroiug  paper,  which  is 
mnvh  as  the  average  liouriug  operator  can  do ;  aod  th< 
other  m  employed  iu  a  well-kuown  priutiug  office  io  rbiU^ 
dulphiii  na  a  regular  operator. 

Th(!    following    in  an  oxtract  from   no  Article  in 
Jntnnd  Prinhr  for  Outobur: 

"Some  years  agu  uuc  of  the  New  York  Trihune'*  foro4 
of  operators  was  iis  deaf  as  a  post.  He  could  not  hear 
cbnrch  bell  ring  twenty  yards  away.  A  little  iogeimit} 
ou  hia  part,  aaniHted  by  ou<t  of  the  maeliiuiettfi,  broagbfc 
out  a  ooutrivauca  that  tuhl  him  every  time  tho  bt»Il 
sounded.  "  •  *  Duwu  iu  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr. 
Hodges,  n  aeioi-innle  operator,  fills  a  \*oid  once  supplied 
by  half  A  doxttn  caso  liaiidK  an  n  local  daily.  He  was 
there  when  the  inaitbiue  was  set  up  aud  he  is  therH  yet, 
and.  besides  opunitiug, looks  after  the  care  nf  bis  machioe. 
A  year  l>efor«  t\m  chniige  iu  affairs  on  lh«  .Snw  York  Sw\ 
one  of  tlie  evening  edition's  experts  waa  a  semi-mat 
He  ii*  now  caring  for  a  brace  of  Thome  typee>et4erB  in 
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lesdiDg  job  auil  huuk  office  in  tUnt  towu.  lu  several 
Southoru  cities  Ihoro  nro  known  to  bo  deaf-tnitte8  wba 
have  become  sacceftsftil  oporntom.  Ono  of  the  tinnufiHl 
jonrniUs  in  Boston  hns  nii  r>pf>rati>r  who  in  cliissed  uudor 
iht*  lieail  of  tleHf-iuiite,  ami,  iiku  tli«»  b(*«t  op4iratoi-H,  they 
are  gowl  printers  «s  well." 

Thoro  is  uo  reasou  whj  a  donf  man  cannot  operate  the 
linotype.  Tti<;  machino  is  praetically  nntomatic  in  its 
workiDgs.  The  sciise  of  lioanog  \»  Dot  cnlled  p rominontly 
into  action.  The  senses  of  Boeing  an<l  feeling,  and  piir- 
tiontarly  commoD  Benue,  ato  wbat  is  tuo«t  domnnded. 
Any  intolligont  deaf  priul«r,  who  can  comntiilnite  bis 
mind  on  hiB  "  copy,"  und  can  occusioually  decipher  illeg- 
il)lo  mniiiiscript  (eomolbinf^  that  »hoiikl  not  be  tolerated 
in  liny  well-re);iilated  printing  office,  for  it  biudors  the 
speed  of  the  best  operator,  b«  he  hearing  nr  doaf)  can 
untl  Khould  Ih)  able  to  oporat«  a  typusotliug  utnobinu 
i!i]uul]v  us  well  a»  faifl  hearing  brotUerft.  In  the  first 
place  oouceulration  of  his  mind  on  the  "copy"  nbouM 
be  much  easier  for  a  doaf  man,  if  be  hatt  a  good  command 
of  written  language,  than  for  bin  ht?ariDn  brother,  for, 
guueridty  speaking,  the  dcAf  printer  ttboiitd  be  totally  ob- 
livions to  what  is  going  on  about  hitn.  lo  the  second 
ptare,  from  the  writer's  own  exp<?rience  with  tbn  denf 
atnoug  machinery,  they  appear  to  bo  uveu  more  aenaitive 
than  u  heariog  man  in  disceruiug  when  a  machine  is  noi 
working  property,  for  where  a  normal  man  dopendK  on 
his  hearing  to  detect  any  jarring  or  grinding,  a  doaf  man 
is  no  pecniiarly  seuMitivu  that  he  almoitt  immadiatelyyce'tr 
iV,  DO  matter  what  oiber  noises  there  are  nboot  him. 
This  I  regard  as  a  very  importniit  point— one  that  is  too 
often  overUioked  in  moat  Mttetopta  to  teach  thta  deaf  to 
operate  machinery. 

The  qaeslion  has  often  be«n  asked :  "  How  can  the 
deaf  operator  ou  a  linotype  toU  when  the  line  is  fnll,  nut 
being  able  to  bear  the  boll  tbnt  rioga  when  the  'lino'  in 
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Dearlj*  readj-  to  send  ap  ?  "  The  bell  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  Decesaity  od  the  maohiDe ;  the  eye  ca.n  very  rendilj 
*i»e  in  f^Itinriiig  from  tljo  koyboarJ  to  the  "copy"  how 
iieur  the  Viae  is  to  l^ttitig  fall.  Honring  o[)erstor8  iu  PliUa- 
delphiu  say,  iu  regard  to  the  bell,  that  they  pay  little 
attentiou  to  it;  they  get  so  accustomed  to  Betting  t\  co, 
tain  length  lioo  that  they  ktiow  almost  iustinctively  wh 
it  is  foil. 

In  our  trades  departmoat  we  have  deaf  pupils  who  suc- 
cessfolty  opernte  the  McKay  shoc-stit«biDg  machiae;  in 
woodworkiog  they  ruu  the  lathe,  the  jig-saw,  uod  the 
joiuter ;  iu  the  tiiiloviug  and  dreSbiuakiDg  depaituiODt« 
th«y  operate  the  euwiug  muchiDes,  some  of  which  are  run 
by  electric  power.  Tht;  lauodry  uf  the  school,  with  its 
uuiny  diffeivnt  machines,  is  successfully  superiateoded 
by  a  deaf  mao.  While  uone  of  the  above  macbioary  lit 
as  iotricate  to  understand  as  the  linotype,  they  are  much 
more  dangerous  to  a  cureleas  penton,  iind  yot,  outwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  they  are  iu  almost  daily  use  by 
the  pupils,  uu  iiccideul  seldotu  occurs. 

The  reason  why  there  are  not  more  deaf  operators  od 
typeseCiiug  muchiueK  is  simply  the  lack  of  opportuuity 
for  the  deaf  to  learn  to  handle  them,  ami  the  Hamo  reason 
will  apply  to  the  operation  of  machinery  by  the  ileaf  in 
other  trades.  Therefore  the  schools  for  the  deaf  should 
etsp  into  the  breach  and  furnish  more  machinery  for  their 
trade-teaching  depnrtiiients  if  they  wish  the  deaf  mechaoio 
to  compete  sucveKsfully  with  his  heating  brother. 

A.  i.  GUDfflK,  i 

fn*trtiet4>T  in  PrinUnfi  in  £4<  Pintu^lvania  IntUtvUan,  * 

Ut,  Airg.  PhiiaMpkia,  I'^nntglwU*. 
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A    PLEA    FOR  MORE  TECHNICAL    LANGUAGK 
IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

In  Tol.  xliv,  pagen  S64-377,  of  tlie  Annah,  there  sp- 
poare  a  trio  of  articlcti  nxitlvn  bj  ixs  tunoy  luauLera,  and 
rMd  before  tbu  TuticlitiTM'  AHMwiatiuu  t>f  thu  Mioaosota 
School  at  Faribault.  Ttie  question  under  diBcuaaion  is, 
"  What  kuowtedge  will  be  most  useful  lo  our  pupila  after 
leaviug  school?"  The  subject  in  treatml  oatiroi/  from 
the  bread-and-butter  point  of  viuw.  Ah  xncb  itis  extrcmol;^ 
praottcal,  frith  all  fact  and  uo  theory  abtxit  it.  Theteachers 
referred  to  are  of  the  opinion  that  wore  time  coald  «nd 
fihould  be  deroted  to  the  teaching  of  KDch  anlij^ctn  as  will 
be  most  useful  to  the  popils  in  their  evvry'A»y  life  after 
thay  leave  school  thau  is  now  th«  case.  One  of  th«ui 
even  asserts  that  *'  if  there  were  some  kind  of  a  djnamom- 
etflr  which  «oald  indicate  the  amount  of  teachiog  force 
expend(*d,  as  well  lut  the  ainouut  ntiti/etl,  we  Nhonld  be 
amazed,  probably-,  at  tho  vaat  amouut  of  tenchiug  energy 
that  ia  wasted  in  teaching  things  thai  are  not,  and  never 
can  be,  of  any  practical  aae  to  onr  pupils." 

The  aubject  waa  not  new  at  the  tiue  ;  and  Hince  then  it 
haa  become  more  familiar  Ut  evory  one  concerned  in  the 
edacation  of  the  duaf. 

That  the  nf>w  idea  in  edocation,  namely,  the  training  of 
both  the  hand  and  mind,  la  practical,  is  tthowu  by  the  rapid 
pragreBS  of  manual  training  in  the  public  fi4?buola.  £da- 
eaton  everywhore  recognize  the  fact  that  mental  and 
manaal  deTelopmeuta  are  oonplnmenia  to  each  other,  and 
that,  either  Lacking,  education  ii*  not  complete.  This  being 
the  ease,  it  follows,  as  a  matt«r  of  conrae,  that  the  clofeai 
and  most  intimate  rolakioo  miut  exist  belweeu  the  Itterarj 
and  indnstrial  dopartmeftta  in  onr  schooU  Un  the  deaf,  in 
order  to  insare  the  best  results.  How  bring  about  sneb 
a  relation  ?      The  (|ae«ttoo  has  been  aaked  and  answers 
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liavd  beeu  o»SH}-e(1  tituo  ami  a^am.     Various  utetbodg  1 
been  suggeatod  uuti  testod  with  movo  or  loss  sntit^fnctorj 
resultB.    One  of  tlioso  methods,  nnd  |irol)ably  the  moj^H 
practicnl  iiud  eflioii^iit,  itt  tho  iiitrotltioLioii  of  sloyd  Jiit^^ 
souio  of  the  Huhaulii.     To  this  mity  be  adtitid  the  (orma^ 
Uon   of  cooking-clossu)!,  aud  the  teaching  of  domest 
Boieace  to  tho  girl 8. 

But  even   this  ie  not  enough  iinlesH  the  teacher  takti 
an    fictive   interest   in    the   teachiug  of   luec-bnuical  aud 
domestic  Ungtiitgo  in  the  schoolroom.     TIk*  pupils  are  in 
grent  need  of  ioformntion  of  thi;)   kind,  and   the  teacher 
Bbould  eu^lttavor  lu  Kattsfy  thlH  need.     Thiti  in  appHrenll; 
ID  the  line  of  duty  of  the  special  instructor,  and  ebouli 
receive   his   attoutiou,  aomebody   may   rejoin.     It  doei 
receive  hi»t  attention  to  some  extent,  bat  there  arc  varions 
reasons  irby  language  cannot  bo  tani^bt  sacceAsfnlly  in 
the  shop  alone.    The  inntractor  Is  at  ittt  times  a  vei 
busy   uiftt),  and   often   has  more  on  hand  tbnn   ho  cal 
properly  attend  to,  dirootiug  thu  uiuohauical  part  of  Ibo 
work.     He  has,  therefore,  little  or  no  time  for  inslruetiona 
of  a  litemry  character ;  aud  even  if  he  bad,  the  pupils  are 
nnwilling  to  study  oat   of  school.    This  is  not  to  b^i 
wondered  at  either.     They  S|>ond  live  houre  a  day  in  ili^| 
schoolroom,  aud  onu   hour  in  devote<l  to  studying  llieir 
lessons.     This  is  ample  time,  even  if  euougli  is  not  always 
learned.     The  prevailing  idea  among  the  pupilii  in  Ui^ 
matter  is  tliat,  if  Ibero  are  any  new  wortia  or  phrases 
be  learned,  it  mast  be  done  in   the  acbootroom.     Mor 
over,  the  time  allotted  to  shop  work  is  only  half  of  that 
for  study,  and  every  minute  of  it  ought  to  !»  devoted 
manual  work. 

Certainly  the  names  of  tools,  machinery,  material,  et 
are  being  taught  in  the  shops,  but  that  is  about  as  far 
the  averagu  pti]Hl    can   bu  advanced    in   that  directiol 
How  to  impart  even  that  little  knowledge,  simple  as 
may  seem,  pnzzles  many  an  instructor.     Some  are  iu  favor 
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of  kbolling  tools  and  mjwhincry,  so  tlial  whenover  the 
pupil  lays  bold  of  tlic-iu  tlie  uwuies  tome  hotoro  liU  eyes, 
Aod  seeiuK  tliem  freqiientl.v  lie  will  eventually  reineiubor 
them,  without  hiiv  great  effortH  o»  bin  part. 

Thiit  pinu  i*  mood  hu  fur  iir>  it  ^,ov»,  but  tliore  aro  many 
tools  Uiat  CAiiDot  b«  Ubdietf  At  all ;  ami  wUeu  it  comes  to 
Mie  different  kinds  of  maiei-ials  tbin  aietliod  fnlls  flat. 
Hero  tsamples  can  be  used,  however,  nud  willi  pood  re- 
aulltt.  fiut  to  lencU  tliu  niimtm  of  the  viiriotiK  exercises 
iiud  miiuipnlatiuus  iovulvcd  iu  tlic  uso  of  uvorj'  tool  d»- 
inands  ii  ^r^'nl  deal  of  lime  mid  tlioiight. 

In  tbi»  canijcrtinii  I  iim  lining  a  method,  or,  ratlier,  a 
Rystem.a  combiut^l  M'sluin  if  yon  will,  in  the  sloyd  roou, 
that  is  woi-kinjj;  iiduiinibly.  Brinflv,  it  in  this:  A  drawing 
ia  (urriiahed  the  pupil  before  he  beiritm  thu  milking  of  a 
model.  Uaiinlly  \w  maken  the  drawing  himself  from  a 
hlnu-priiil.  On  this  druvring  rirrt  written  the  name  of  the 
inndel  to  be  made,  the  kiud  of  wood,  the  toola  and  e:c6r- 
L'iaea  required  in  ita  construction.  From  amou^  «evend 
kinda  of  wnn<l  on  the  noodrack  he  selects  the  kiud  he 
wantB.  To  fncilitate  this  he  may  tjompare  about  fortj 
Bamples  of  wood,  Uhulled,  and  kept  in  a  ooiiNpionoag 
place.  (Id  pa^siug  I  wtU  state  that  ordinarily  I  utie  less 
than  half  n  dnr.en  kinds  of  wood  io  the  sloyd  work,  bill  I 
liavo  Ml  many  Knmpleit  to  train  the  papil'a  tneuiory  and 
power  of  observation.)  To  learn  the  name  of  a  new  tool 
be  cousalls  a  large  chart  gutipeudeil  oq  the  wall.  On  tliia 
chart  are  drawiugH  and  cnts  of  every  tool  in  the  eloyd 
room,  and  o(  many  other  familiar  ohjectR,  with  the  name 
of  each  plainly  writteo  beneath,  Should  he  forget  oithor, 
which,  by  the  way,  ofteu  happens,  be  has  but  to  return 
to  the  chart  or  to  the  aamplos  of  wood  to  refrefib  his 
memorj.  For  tbe  iiamea  or  the  new  exercisos  ho  most 
study  tho  drawing.  In  making  a  paper-knife,  for  example, 
the  proceas  may  bo  described  time: 
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(a)  &aw  off  a  soitrible  piooo  of  wood  vlth  tbe  pant 

MW, 

{})  BrMs  ODfl  aide  and  oDe  edge  vitb  the  jitck-plane. 

(tf)  8etouttlio  ]>rop«r  Ihicknesa  aud  widtU  with  tUj 
lUorkiuK-gaugo,  aDd  plauc  to  the  IJuu. 

id)  Draw   the  outline   from   tlie  diagrum    ((i'ee-buo| 
drawing). 

(ti)  Cut  out  with  the  koife,  and  smooth  the  edges  wik 
tbe  Hpoke-rihave  and  tile. 

{/)  Tu    make  tlio   cutting  t*dge,  draw  n  line   in    tl 
middle  of  the  front  edge,  aud  cut  down  to  thtii  Hue 
both  sides  with  the  knife. 

{g)  Itoand  the  hnndle  and  the  hack  of  the  blade  wit 
tbe  knife  and  Ble. 

(h)  Oleau  with  sandpaper. 

TliiH  KjhtBtu  oannut  be  pursueil  in  the  iihoptt,  for  rei 
gons  nlreiui^  Miat«(l.     ]$ut  the  subjeut  under  ditwuNHion  t" 
HO  ioipoilauL  and  tb<*  language  so  prncticid  for  evL'rvduy 
use  that  not  to  devote  some  time  to  it  in  tbe  schoolroom 
is  a  grc<at  pitj.     There  are  various  wajs  in    wbieb   Ibi^^ 
could  be  made  more  interesting  and   iniitraclive  to  thv^ 
entire  kIiu^  tbiin  inuny  leaHunii  in  thu  text-book,     luBtead 
of  tbe  uHual  uewH  iteuiB  required  of  tbe  pupils  daily,  andH 
which,  with  tbe  lees  advonced  ones,  sehiom  uuioniits  t^^ 
more  than  tliut  "  Mr.  X.  lectured  in  tbe  chapel  thin  niora> 
iBJti"  **We  wont  skating  yesterday,"  "  Boyii  play  base-ball, 
oto.,  why  not  require  iLeui  to  write  what  they  did  while  at' 
work  yesterday  V     Whether  they  were  busied  in  kitchen,  in 
diniog-roora,  in  fiewing-room,  or  in  shop,  their  work  should 
bodosoribed  ao minutely  aspossiblo.     In  doing  Ihift  uan; 
a  pupil  would  at  iirat  be  greatly  handicapped  because 
lack  of  language,  but  being  made  to  understand  that 
is  part  of  bis  Jesson  he  would  be  anxious  to  improve 
this  Jine.     It  would  make  him  think  more  about  what  be 
is  doing,  and  wuuld  Mtimulate  bib  bubiteof  observation 
the  highest  degree. 
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In  writing  compoeitioos  tlie  adrauced  papils  might 
occaaiouHlljr  be  reqnired  to  desoribe,  Bt«p  by  8t«p,  the 
process  of  making  Honie  article  o(  clothtQg,  n  pair  of 
shoes,  or  a  piece  of  fiii'uilure.  Each  pupil  should  write 
uhont  liiH  own  tradn.  Even  so  couiaioiiplace  a  matter  as 
to  clear  the  tatila  and  wash  the  dishos  would  uot  hick  the 
i*lBm60t4l  of  nseful  knowledge  and  iuKtruction.  Xor  shoitld 
thd  teachers  uonsider  it  beueath  their  dignity  to  visit  the 
papila  in  the  ahopa  occiisioDaUy,  and  k8«p  themseUeB 
informed  abont  their  work  and  progress  there. 

We  never  And  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  occupyioi;  a 
veil-paid  ponitiou  or  a  post  of  truat  in  an;  kind  of  uiiva- 
pation  whateoever.  He  must  bo  couteut  with  the  Lnm- 
blest  and  poorest  paid  work.  This  is  because  of  his  tgno- 
ranee  of  English.  The  caae  is  the  same  with  n  deaf  per- 
son. Not  baviog  enough  technical  language  at  bia 
comiuaud  he  in  ai  a  great  di&adrautafjo  iu  securing  and 
holding  a  position,  even  though  ho  has  learned  his  trada 
thoroughly. 

An  emploTer  iuvarialdy  nska  an  applicant  for  work 
what  he  can  ilo.  For  the  latter  to  sa;  aiuiply,  "  1  can 
work."  is  no  nuliDfactor;  answer.  I  hare  inyaulf  ubH«r>-e«l 
man  losing  Iheir  puaitioua  from  inability  to  understand 
^Aod  execute  orders.  I  know  a  deaf  jonng  man  who 
le&rned  the  tador's  tiade  while  at  school.  After  gnulua- 
tiOQ  he  sought  employment  *t  bis  trada  in  a  city.  A 
would-he  einphjvor  told  him  he  was  in  need  of  u  bushel- 
man,  and  could  employ  him  as  such.  The  applicant  re- 
pBated  that  he  was  a  tailor  and  could  not  "  make  bnahuht." 
He  lacked  the  knowledge  of  technical  Hngliah,  and  be 
(ailed  to  aecare  the  place.  He  i«  now  a  laborer.  Nu- 
mtfroaa  examples  lUuiUr  to  the  above  could  be  cited,  but 
tUa  ia  suffioient  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Everyone  mntit  have  ohKerved  that  a  large  proportion 
of  deaf  young  men  (uud  womenj  do  uot  alick  to  the  trade 
thej'  once  learned  in  sobooL     I  believe  this  to  be  due  aa 
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maoh  to  their  JDabilitj  to  secure  And  hold  a  position  on 
accoaut  of  lack  of  technical  Uugnnge  *»  to  ail  other  csuaee 
combined. 

What  hati  hevrn  aaid  rtbove  nbont  Eu^^liKJi  applins  wilb 
etjnftl  (orcw  to  arithmetic.  EveQ  here  thw  wurk  out  ol 
school  could  be  introduced  without  detriment  to  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  teacbing.  To  be  sure,  in  the  work-room 
as  wttll  as  in  Kchool,  2  and  2  are  always  4,  bat  *2  feet  and 
2  JDchee  are  uot  4  inohee.  Id  doing  exnmplea  in  arith- 
metic the  pupil  might  be  required  to  find  out  bow  much 
Qiateriiil  he  u»ed  up  while  at  work  yesterday  nod  the  price 
for  the  same.  If  the  boys  who  play  foot-ball  every  day 
were  naked  the  dimenaiotia  of  the  foot-ball  field,  it  would 
be  foQud  that  a  good  tnauy  did  uoL  kuow.  The  aame 
would  be  the  case  of  the  base-ball  diamond,  lawn-tennis 
coart,  and  miiuy  other  familiar  objecte.  How  many  know 
the  sires  of  the  clothe.i  they  wear?  How  naaoy  know  how 
heavy  a  weight  they  can  lift?  How  many  can  tell  how 
high  a  chair  or  a  table  is,  except  at  a  gaess  ?  8uch  qnes- 
tioDS  beloug  to  practical  arithmetic,  and  nro  much  roore 
practical  thun  many  examples  lound  in  the  text-booktt. 

It  might  uot  be  a  bad  plan  to  hold  rigid  exarainatiouti 
tu  the  trades  two  or  three  times  every  year.  Tbeae  ex- 
aminalit^>nH  nhonld  be  both  industrial  and  literary,  and 
xhiiuld  Im!  givtin  Mcparat«ly.  lu  the  formor  the  pupil's 
working  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  is  learning  should  be 
tested  in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner.  Tiii»  might 
be  accniapliflhed  by  requiring  a  certain  piece  of  work  tu 
bo  done  entirely  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  directions 
for  the  work  should  be  gi^en  in  English,  preferably  writ- 
ten, ami  by  drawings  where  that  would  be  feasible.  These 
ejaminntions  might  occupy  from  one  to  throH  diiya.  ac- 
cording to  the  niilnre  of  the  work  and  the  ability  of  the 
pupil.  Nor  should  all  the  pupils  be  examined  at  the  same 
time.  To  avoid  interrupting  the  regular  work  of  the  shop 
ODe  or  a  few  ai  a  time  wonld  be  best.     Id  giviog  credit 
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for   work   iii  such    eximiinatioDK  the  followiiig  features 
should  be  obeerred  id  tliuir  ortiec  of  importuuco : 

1.  Observauce  of  diroctioas. 

2.  Timii  consiinM'd  iu  the  wort. 

3.  Keiitness  of  workmiiiinhiii. 

4.  HuHbaoding  of  mut«ria1. 

5.  Csre  of  tools. 

The  Hterary  exnnaination  I  would  hnvo  tjike  plnee  in 
the  scboolrooni,  the  BJime  as  ordionrv  esnmitKitions.  Tlio 
queatioDs  might  he  prepared  by  the  special  instructor 
and  the  t4.>Acber  jointly,  or,  if  foaud  preferable,  by  the 
tnstrncior  atone.  Thiti  exuiaioatioo  eliould  bo  very  broad 
ID  its  scope.  It  should  embrace  tliu  uniu«  o{  every  tool 
and  impleui^Qt  that  the  pupil  has  used  iii  the  ^hop,  the 
description  of  tlio  work  done  with  it,  the  name  of  tbe 
exercise  iDvolved  iu  its  use;  detulvd  descriptintis  of  all 
kii>ds  of  tuaterial  that  the  pupil  ban  worked  iu,  how  itud 
vliere  niauufiictured.  where  iKtugtit.  aud  the  price  for  the 
Hniiiu,  the  quuutity  required  in  luukiu^  uuy  given  nrti- 
olc,  etc. 

The  value  of  such  kno\vled{;e  is  evideut,  and  its  prau- 
ticsbility  cannot  bn  qiie»tinned  even  by  the  most  skepti- 
cal. Without  kauwing  all  this,  and  much  more,  u  persou 
will  be  uuable  to  tiKtiriiutu  the  price  of  a  piuce  of  work. 
Eveu  if  he  uever  eutor*  busiui^ss  ou  bi!i"owu  hmjk"  ho 
may  some  day  be  io  need  of  miitcrial  for  persouul  use. 
Ta  such  nn  event  it  will  be  coureuieut  to  kuow  where  to 
aecure  it  u-ithont  haviug  to  inquire  of  the  pastor  or  at  tbe 
local  newspaper  otUue. 

Some  may  object  to  so  tnucti  "shop  talk"  on  the 
dssninption  that  it  would  tend  to  make  the  whole  school 
degenerate  intti  n  iihop,  and  tlie  dignity  nf  the  teacher's 
puriitiou  would  suffer  iu  couKequence.  To  those  I  would 
say ;  In  many  of  the  public  schools  where  manual  traiu' 
ing  ia  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  schoolroom  is  traus- 
formud  into  a  work-room  several  times  a  week,  or  every 
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dny.  Slojrd  benchos  (ire  plnood  on  top  of  tlie  desks,  and 
bonks  Ki\e  place  to  toolfi.  The  seorut  of  tlio  atioc^ss  of 
miiunHl  trtLiiiing  in  ite  dose  asgociatJOQ  with  tlie  litonr; 
work,  Tbo  two  brnrichos  nro  lilcndt-d  into  ouo  hnrmon- 
ioUB  whole.  <)ii»  i»  ron»id<>re«l  inrotnplRte  u-ithanl  Ihe 
other.  There,  as  well  as  m  the  8t&te  bcIiooIb  for  the 
donf,  papila  ni'Q  prepared  fur  Bomo  tniBaiou  id  lifo,  aiid  it 
is  doDo  bj  the  best  menus  kiiowti. 

PETER  H.  rETERSON. 


ANOTHEK  WORD  ABOUT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
METHODS. 

Mk,  Waimh  is  qiiitfl  right  whHii  he  9ay»*  that  the  last 
word  has  not  r^t  IwPii  pronoiiBC«d  iu  rpgnrd  to  the  (|iu>8> 
liou  ol  methods  iii  the  iuBtiticliou  of  tin)  dtMif.  But  I 
think  that  last  word  cautiot  be  apokeu  until  the  quL«tion 
itsolfis  plncod  irt  its  true  tRrm»,  nnd  many  words  will  vet' 
be  uoceflRury  nUo  for  that,  and,  what  is  more  inlarcstiug, 
tnnny  facts,  which,  with  their  obsliuate  reality,  obstmot 
the  wa,y  to  new  oxperieueca  and  to  aselcss  discasaiooB. 

I  agrtio  with  my  Belgian  coUcagiio  in  a<1mittiDg  th&t 
u«itlier  tho  technical  publioalioue,  nor  the  docisious  of 
loeoJ  or  international  eoDgremes,  can  exercise  such  au- 
thority ae  to  persuade  everyone  of  the  value  of  a  method., 

I.  oiytieU,  have  had  reuaou  to  consider  it  many  tjueft 
with  rcgrot  as  great  as  ie  my  iutcrost  Iu  the  ediicntional 
work  of  the  deaf.  Scarchitig  anxiously,  howt-vur,  for  tb»| 
principal  cause  of  this  failure,  uolwitlistandiug  tho  many 
pubticationa  OD  the  subject  (which  form  already  a  reapoct- 
able  library)  and  thti  many  congresses.  I  am  Knally  per- 
Kuudod  thai  wu  Mhould  twvk  th<i  t^anso  in  this  fact,  that  in 

•  "Tlw  lUltk  of  M«tb<KU.''  AnnaU  for  Novambor,  tWl.  vol.  sM,  p^. 
SOft-filO. 
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the  aboTo  circnmstanoes  the  sobjoct  was  gtndied  nndor 
a  fftlefi  li^Iil.  Tbe  lo(;ical  result,  Iberpfore,  vas  that  tim 
coticlasioQS  of  the  writerK  And  tlie  deciHioDB  of  the  asHem- 
bli«s  did  Dot  gain  tlie  a^seDt  of  all  minds  and  hearts. 

Thp  faalt,  io  my  opioioQ,  lies  in  this  circuniBtnneo,  that 
the  anthors  of  the  tecbntonl  pabllcations.  iib  w«)I  &s  the 
mombers  of  the  congresses,  were  never  in  the  ripjht  posi- 
tion to  jadge  correctly  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
m«thods— (bo  pure  oral  method  and  the  combinod  syatom. 

My  BelKian  colleague  vUI  not  take  it  iu  bad  part  if  I 
attribute  this  same  fault  to  Lis  article,  because  neither  he 
nor  I  nor  anyone  else  can,  in  the  present  coiiditious,  avoid 
the  common  defect  to  which  .1  ascribe  the  little  or  no  sue- 
oeas  of  onr  dieoaesiuos. 

For  this  reason  1  do  not  intend  to  do  other  than  add 
another  word  on  the  vexed  qnestion  of  raelhoils. 

Ab  this  qnestioii  is  in  the  interest  of  thu  intulluctDnl 
and  spiritual  life  of  a  conHiderablo  portion  of  mankiui], 
it  should,  like  other  (jnestians  of  a  similar  nature,  nnite 
in  one  common  ofTort  all  powerful  iutellects;  not  only 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  Hp«cial  department  of  edu- 
ealional  activity,  but  all  philoxophcnt  who  take  for  tbo 
snbject  of  their  iuvestigatiou  the  science  of  education. 
T/nfortuiiatuIy  tliiK  has  not  been  the  case  hilherto,and  thns 
the  advantage  which  itshoold  derive  from  its  iotemntionnl 
and  geueml  chamcter  ha.<<  been  larking  to  onr  subject. 

In  thn  local  cougressus^ — and  thu  name  may  be  unid  of 
the  special  publications — (be  question  of  methods  is  gen- 
erally discussed  on  n  basis  of  local  observntionH,  compar- 
iog  also  Homotimes  with  what  hnu  been  said  or  written  in 
regard  to  other  nations.  The  terms  of  the  comparison 
cannot  have,  however,  au  eqaal  weight  nor  a  just  fitness. 
On  the  one  hand  wo  hnvo  Die  practice,  bused  no  sure  ob- 
MTvation  of  the  result  which  lins  been  obtnine^l  here  and 
there  with  tho  means  at  our  disposal.  On  the  other  hand 
wo  have  only  what  "they  say"  and  what  "they  believe," 
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baaed  Qpoti  reports  aucl  stadioe,  more  or  less  cotnpletfl, 
mora  or  less  serious,  aud,  for  the  same  renBous,  alwAva 
one-sided. 

It  woultl  BiM>in,  at  the  fimt  gtanco,  that  the  lient  oppor- 
(tiuity  for  an  entirely  just  nnil  complete  compArisoii 
could  be  offered  to  ns  iu  the  interuatioDal  cougreases.  Bni 
iu  this  circu instance,  also,  the  experience  of  the  past 
wnruH  as  tbHt  the  theory  dot-tt  not  con-Aspoud  to  the 
reitlitr  of  the  fact.  The  difforeiictn  of  liiii(;uagu  ami  tlio 
coDBtqueot  didiciilties  of  luulual  itil4>rcour8«  pTe\*eiil  the 
oootending  parties  from  entering  into  ntl  the  reasons 
whicti  arc  njciprocftlW  given;  and  thiit4  it  happuuft  thai 
aUo  thu  coucliiMiouH  of  the  int«runtion:il  coiigcet(M«g  liiiidlir' 
become  oue-sided. 

This  qnalily,  it  Is  known,  is  the  grentest  ofTence  to  jas- 
tice  wliinh  can  bo  nivon.  ft  would  sewm,  therefore,  that 
S_ydn"y  Smith  is  riglit  i  wittily  igantud  by  my  B^dgisn 
oolteajfiie),  when  he  ohxi'tven  tliat  the  JufiMiou  »ilioul--l  be 
giveu  bj'  the  tninoritiM.  Kevertholoss,  one  roust  admit 
that  when  the  docisionH  of  n  congrRw;  iind  the  ideas  of  the 
writers — stripped  of  every  exiif^d ration  nnd  peraonnl 
opinion — contain  iu  their  uticleus  a  part  of  the  troth, 
they  will,  without  fail,  advance  iu  the  way  of  slow  deTsl- 
opment  towards  the  right. 

All  this  happened  to  (hat  deoisioo  of  the  iuternatioDol 
meeting  of  Milan  lio  1880),  on  the  "incontestable  super- 
iority of  speech  over  si^ns  "S  '^  luenns  for  restoring  (he 
deuf-ninte  to  society,"  n  decisiou  wliich  Mr.  WaUb  be- 
lieveis  ext^eral;ed.  The  fact  that  sucb  a  dociaioD  could 
1»R  ratified  aft«r  twenty  years  at  Paris  should  persuade 
Mr.  Widsb  and  the  other  advei-saries  of  Uie  pnre  oral 
nitilhotl  thai  the  practice  of  twenty  ynara  did  not  contra- 
dict what  the  meinbera  of  the  Cougress  of  Milan  rMiof(- 
nized  as  triio  and  good  for  tbo  life  of  the  deaf.  Tliifl 
seems  to  me  a  circuuislanoe  of  some  irnportiLncu.  Itat  it 
does  not  seem  to  ma  equally  just  to  attribute,  aa  my  ool- 
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of  Namar  does,  the  favor  with  which  tho  oral 
method  is  looked  upon  bj  many  in  Knglaod  anil  Amorioa 
to  the  Atrikiog  luuuiicr  iu  which  it  Mppeals  to  the  public 
ejonpathy.  That  may  happeu,  und  it  may  bare  liappeoed 
Id  the  past  ceottiry,  among  the  Latin  races,  more  Hunai- 
tive  to  ceriaio  impreKHioiiM.  Bub  it  does  uot  »*icia  to  niu 
the  oaae  in  England  or  America.  BeHidea,  this  aUo  ia  a 
qaeation  of  individual  opinion,  which  has  a  woakeuJnK 
vffact  upoD  our  discunsiou.  Diacnasion,  aa  I  have  uottd, 
alionld  be  based  upon  ceTtain  facti*,  nnd  apmi  constant, 
aerioaM,  and  pa»ilivs  uxpurieucti.  Now  the  fautK  ii|wakiu 
(iiTor  of  the  oral  uiothod  iu  every  eivilixed  nation,  where 
provisioD  is  oiado  for  tha  education  of  the  dnaf. 

L«t  Mr.  Walsh  be  persuaded  that  the  reports  and  tha 
slstii^tics  do  not  alwnya  09^  the  langni^fH  of  exact  aoi- 
enoe,  jtiat  aa  definiliona,  excijpt  geouielrieul  onea,  are  not 
always  true.  I,  for  Ltxample,  before  coming  to  Amorica, 
conid  uoL  aucceod  iu  getting  a  clear  idea  either  of  the 
combined  ayatcm  or  of  the  real  progreas  of  Uio  oral 
method,  iu  spite  of  all  toy  oxperiouce  in  teaching  and  of 
all  I  had  read  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  teuhnical  pnb> 
licatioOHof  various coantries.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  I  do  wrong  to  my  cotteagne  of  Namur,  if  I  think 
that,  notwitli stand iiig  bia  long  cxporioDCo  and  his  obsor- 
vatioo,  neither  has  ho  succeeded  ua  yet  in  forming  a  clear 
idea  of  the  two  tondoncica  iu  the  mcthoda  of  instmution 
of  the  deaf  in  America. 

I  do  Dot  vrish  to  par)«  jmlgment  hastily,  because  1  write 
under  the  first  intpreseion  and  only  in  aDticipation ;  deair- 
iitg  to  study  well,  and  to  ituu  clearly  before  expreasing  my 
entire  opiuiou  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  oral 
method  and  Ihe  difTereut  combined  systemB.  Bat  1  do 
not  think  I  «rr  in  exprenaing  now  my  conviction — found- 
ed upon  what  I  huvi)  m<ud  in  the  repreavntative  solioola 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Waahiagton — iliat  the 
future  is  for  oral  teaching.     The  incrcutiing  favor  which 
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tbis  melbod  is  gnining  erory  dav  is  not  liue  to  nDT  Rort 
of  oDtliusiasm  or  a  catering  to  n  popalar  fiul,  but  to  its 
Qwu  intriu^io  merit  from  tUe  point  of  view  of  the  sootal 
welfare  of  llie  (l«af. 

1  will  unj  more.  In  tlio  coutrovoray  hetweOD  tl)o  ornl 
niotbod  Aod  tlic  combined  »jst6m,  wo  hnvo  not  yot  nnder- 
stood  each  other— nil  we  who  hiire  bcoa  Bphtiog  for 
yeaiit  iu  two  adreree  camps  the  battle  of  methods.  I 
do  Qot  hesitate  to  nifirm  that  had  we  matuaily  uuderiitood 
each  other,  the  lout  word  sbuald  already  liavo  bc«D 
spoken ;  uud  it  H'ould  have  boeu  iicccptod  by  both  cou- 
t^udiug  parties,  because  such  as  to  give  satiafaotiea  to 
both. 

This  proposition  of  mine  wil!  seem  a  paradox  to  mauj. 
but  I  beg  my  I'tiiidera  uut  to  hasten  their  judgment,  whut- 
ever  it  way  be.  I  iuteud  to  prore  my  Rssertiou  by  a 
brief  series  of  eousiderations  based  upou  facts. 

In  the  meantime  may  T  be  pnnoitted  to  call  the  attao- 
tiou  of  my  eotleagneci  to  thw  fnllowiug  pointu: 

1.  The  advoc-at««  of  a  combiued  syst«m  arc  pre-ouon- 
picd  ill  regard  to  the  greiitest  intellectual  dovelopinent 
poissiblo  in  the  intelligent  deaf. 

2.  The  advoeuteti  of  the  oral  method  keep  id  view  the 
social  lifu  of  the  groat  majority  of  the  d(»af  who  are  desti- 
tate  of  nienua  uud  hnru  not  the  Deeessnry  mental  power 
to  saoceed  in  n  higher  oduontion. 

3.  An  eleiaeutary  education,  necessary  and  KufBeieut 
for  the  majority  of  the  deaf,  is  possible  by  means  of  the 
oral  metho^I,  and  it  \*  for  the  deaf-mute,  considered  as  a 
member  of  humaa  society,  more  ndvautogeous  tlian  an 
e4|ual  education  (the  limitatioim  of  his  own  iiitelligenoe 
granted)  imparted  to  him  by  means  of  a  combined  syetein. 

4.  A  higher  education,  (o  be  given  to  individuals  of 
more  than  uvorogo  iDtelligooco,  is  more  rapid  and  euror 
by  means  of  a  combined  ttystem. 

5.  A  combined  system  is  also  uecessary  for  the  edaoa- 
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Hon  Df  tb«  doiif,  who,  witb  ddaf-tnutism,  are  atso  affected 
with  bliodimss,  or  with  sarioos  organic  doreoU  which 
kinder  thfl  -sso  0/  spoo<!b. 

I  have  excluded  from  tlio  present  controversy  the  wl- 
vocHtei<  ot  the  French  method.  It  wonid  seem,  therefore, 
that  they  do  not  «\\%i  at  all.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  are 
•Ter^wht>re,  but  they  prefer  nt  ]>reHeut  to  work  in  silence 
Rgaiutit  the  cnrrent,  hiuderiufr  the  ineviUthle  |>rof;ress  of 
the  oral  tuetbod.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  oral 
method  is  in  full  developiueut  by  menus  of  the  patient, 
intoUigeut  work  of  tenchors,  who  bavf;  sincorely  at  heart 
the  social  welfare  of  the  deaf.  It  ia  true  that  the  advo- 
cateH  of  the  French  method  appear  oa  yet  to  be  animated 
by  a  Htill  hi^iher  ideal,  which  ib  to  bring  tbeir  pupiU  nearer 
to  Ood,  who  bus  denied  them  pour  cav»e  the  gift  of  speeob. 
They  intend  to  provide  l>ctter  for  the  sonlit  of  the  dcnf  in 
Ihia  maonor.  This  is  a  ijiiesiiou  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but 
opeo  todiftoiiBsioQ,  aa  the  difference  of  opiaions  in  religions 
matters  ie  so  great.    Let  110  returu,  therefore,  to  our 

subject. 

I.  The  advocates  of  u  combined  system  are  mnoh  Dior« 
practical.  Tbey  wish  to  offer  to  the  deaf  the  opportunity  of 
eotupetiuK  with  ntbors  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  besiden 
thiB  in  the  deTotopment  of  thought.  They  have  remained, 
therefore,  in  tht<  field  of  pedagogy,  based  upon  ratioiiat 
itud  positive  philosophy.  But  also  here  a  very  important 
distinction  is  naoaNMuy.  which  formerly  waa  not  Ihonglit 
of  in  Earo)>e. 

It  was  Dr.  Gallaadet  who,  at  the  CoDgreae  of  Paris, 
oaUed  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  combined  syaioffl 
nhoald  Iks  admitted,  aa  there  may  be  many  such,  accord- 
ing to  the  nnmeroos  acteotio  oriterions  possible.  Until 
Mud  H  waa  thought  in  Europe  that  to  nay  cornhmtd  nyttm 
meant  mi^r/i  nutAo^. 

Bring  able,  therefore,  to  choose  beiweeu  the  viuioas 
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combinations  of  didfictic  raonns,  welt-knuwo  iu  the  histor}) 
of  oar  special  podagogj,',  [  believe  tbat  the  best  choice  U 
tbiLt  of  the  miiunni  n)|>bubot  its  aa  expeditious  aod  clear 
aid  of  writing.  TIuh  may  bo,  ticcorditig  to  ray  opintnti, 
the  mout  etiitobl?  melbod  for  a  Hf^coiulnry  ihnd  bighrr 
odacation,  but  not  for  the  elementary  oti«.  For  thin  last 
I  o&Duot  modify  odc  iota  of  my  opiDion  as  a  convinced 
aad  experienced  oralist. 

Suob  a  oomUiDed  (lystota  ia  that  dow  iu  use  id  Ibe 
Naiiuoal  College  of  Wasbin^toD. 

Tho  parpo^  of  this  iiidtituliuo,  due  to  tbe  couragooiu 
initiative  of  l^r.  Oallaudet,  i»  well  kaowu.  Ite  existence 
was,  UQtil  now,  ouly  possible  ia  the  liberal  Unitod  States 
of  America. 

BincB  wo  duaigoatu  with  tho  commou  uamo  of  JeaJ^ 
nnitcit  all  the  iodividunlH  who  for  inauy  nod  variona 
causes  (lid  uot  linve  the  free  use  of  speech  tti  tender  ID- 
fnnry,  one  rniiHt  nlso  admit  that  tb»re  are  to  bo  foand 
among  them  iiidividualH  Hattccptihlo  of  a  more  than  com- 
mon doKToe  of  culture.  Granted,  tboroforo,  the  limita- 
tioua  of  tliL-  progniiiitnes  of  iusliuctiou  of  the  sobooU  for 
tho  den(,  tliet»«  fortnmite  individnnls,  but  truly  very  rare, 
remained  dufrauded  u(  a  great  good,  that  iH,  of  tbe  pos* 
aible  development  of  thfir  own  iut(>11igouce.  As  long  as 
thia  was  the  priviWge  of  the  fttw,  the  law  of  natural  a«]iH]- 
tion  had  tho  grmitOHt  force.  Those  less  endowed  with 
iottilligeuci!  and  Hnancial  m«iinK  were  deprived  of  any 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  one  encounters  alao  in 
that  sftm(>  opoch  somo  vory  well  iustructod  dcuf  persona; 
hot  this  result  w«s  not  due  to  this  or  that  method,  but  in- 
slead  til  the  happy  cin^nmKttiiicu  that  thi!H«  fortunate 
among  the  uufortiitiHte  were  tho  object  of  cuiiutant  sym- 
pathy aud  of  particular  attention  on  the  {tart  of  cultured 
and  benevolent  men.  Uuhmitod  time  and  individual 
instruction  were  the  ctw^flfitiiniit  fuctors  of  marveUotta 
results  iu  a  brauoh  of  pedagogy*  Ktill  uuknown. 
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With  tfae  oxtensiou  of  tbe  bonofactionof  instraction  tbc«« 
faetors  were  lacking,  aud  tho  limttatiou  of  tbo  instrnotion 
impartod  was  a  noces^arr  consc()neucc.  Hence  tbe  desire 
bocame  moro  prooouuced  lor  a  eecoadan-  edaoatioQ  for 
tbe  (leaf  endowed  with  good  iDtelli^eoce.  This  waa  also 
mail»  tlie  subject  of  ditt^nHHiou  at  tb»  Int^rnntionni  Cod- 
grflos  at  Milan.  Itnt  tlio  latu  and  durcctivu  ni<l  givi.-u  hy 
the  governtuonts  uf  Europe  to  the  cducntiua  of  tho  deaf 
natarally  oansed  the  idea  to  preTail  of  giTing  only  the 
daily  bread  to  the  slarving.  defnrring  t»>  a  privato  iiiittft- 
tive  the  acqnisition  of  other  iirticlen  of  food. 

Dnfortonittely  the  oosditious  haw  not  ohaognd  aiucii 
then  in  Europe.  Whoever  wiahes  a  proof  of  thb  hint 
ouly  to  read  the  proceedings  of  i\\e  tnte  confereDce  of 
thn  EngliBh  teachern  in  Oxfon^.  Thev  diiicassed  the 
ipiealion  of  a  secondary  txlucaliou  for  tbe  deaf.  Thurti 
wf<r»  Dot,  neither  could  there  be,  strong  opposition  nor 
difTerauccs  of  opinion,  but  they  were  obliged  to  recognize 
again  that  "the  money  qnestion  is  the  very  life-blood  of 
oar  work."  If  siioh  v»  tli«  clKclaration  uf  the  (enchera  of 
onn  of  the  riohext  nntiouH,  what  shall  the  other  nntioaa 
day,  where  they  caiiaot  ereu  provide  for  the  eletnentanr 
iustroction  of  half  the  denf  ? 

With  the  absolute  laek  of  material  means  for  a  «ocoo- 
clarj  ndurntioD,  it  wuh  impossible  to  iliiiik  about  the 
didactic  meaus  for  imparting  it.  This  waa  the  task  of 
oar  Ameriean  colteagiii^H. 

The  objection  will  be  tuade  that  here  the  combined 
ayateois  were  and  are  iu  vogue  also  for  the  elementary 
instraetion  of  tho  deuf.  I  reply  that  perfection  ia  ob- 
tained ouly  by  dugreea,  and  that  the  grovtli  of  the  oral 
method  in  tbeschoolii  ol  the  Suited  States  iaa  sure sigo  of 
a  progressive  ovolntioD.  Insapportof  uy  thoaial  mayndd 
that  the  waruiost  advocates  of  the  ootnhine<1  ttystt'in  thiit 
I  have  met  in  America  are  in  Gallandet  Collegia.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  combination  of  varioua  didocUo 
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ineanH  for  tbe  higher  eclnoatioD  of  the  deaf.  There  are 
admitUid  herd,  iii  fact,  as  titadeuto,  the  pupils  from  the 
schools  of  tbo  differeut  Stntos.  Not  having  as  yet  ob- 
tiiined  a  unity  of  mothml  in  thing  to  be  deHireil  also  in 
thu  BchuolK  of  Europe),  a  eomhination  of  meauH  cuuiuion 
to  all  was  Qeoesaary.  Que  of  theee  is  the  matinal  alpha- 
bet, nud  it  wuH  therafore  adopted  as  the  prioeipnl  menus 
for  a  socoudary  oducatiou. 

It  coald  cot  bo  othern-isto. 

If  in  1880  one  had  beeu  able  to  fouud  in  any  part  of 
Europe  a  similar  ioBtitation,  thie  could  oot  have  been 
bnsod  cither  upou  tho  pure  oral  method,  or  itpoD  the 
Freuoh  system.  In  fact  the  latter  hud  uot  romsined  wbnt 
it  was  originally,  and  the  former  was  uot  developed  euf- 
fieieatly.  Uuace  a  secondary  education  cotUd  not  be 
based  upon  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

lu  order  to  urrivo  at  the  pure  oral  method,  it  wna 
ueoessary  to  pass  by,  and  sometimes  to  stop  al,  all  tho 
poKHible  combinabioDB  of  didactic  eclecticism. 

II.  When  onr  American  colleagues  speak  of  a  combiued 
Bystem  tboy  havu  the  advaiitage  over  us  of  ux^xirieiice  in 
the  ease  of  a  higher  wlucation,  given  colledively  to 
denf-mntes  and  deaf  speakers  already  luughl'  and  famil- 
iar with  written  langnage.  Lacking  this  experience  for 
the  niusuUM  given  uhuve,  the  ndvocateH  nf  the  oral  method 
are  constantly  preoceupicd  over  the  tiocial  welfare  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  denf.  In  the  esse,  truly  rare,  of  the 
fortunate  deaf  of  uncommon  intelligence,  tbey  advise  n 
secondary  instruction  to  W  given  pi-ofernbly  by  ordi- 
nary teachers,  not  especially  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.     They  regard  the  c«se  as  au  Hxwptiou. 

lit.  That  which  is  indispensable  ami  sullieiijut  for  the 
generality  of  the  deaf  is  a  primary  elementary  instrac- 
tion  ;  and  this  is  possible  with  the  nrnl  method  aloue. 
Mr.  Walsh,  going  backward  (weuty  yeani,  plaeea  in  di»- 
CDSsioD  the  objections  which  the  advocates  of  the  French 
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ol  bad  aJtendy  tuude  to  tlie  orni  toetliod.  But  it 
would  he  on  our  part  dninf;  a  wrouR  to  experience,  nnd 
dtiuying  tbu  fact»,  if  we  should  rutiini  tn  a  poroly  upecn- 
Utive  dis4]uisitioi]. 

Mr.  Walsh  asks  again:  "ShouM  ve  give  the  uiiuie  of 
Hpfioch  to  that  power  of  artiticinl  ittterance  ao  slowly  aud 
putnfnlljr  iiccgnir&d  by  the  coiigeuitally  dc!uf?" 

But  the  oral  tuitthud  has  replicit  iilntady  to  this  with 
the  practice  and  with  the  rcaults  uf  tweuty  years.  The 
speech  taught  through  artificial  oieaDs  to  the  deaf  is  the 
same  as  that  acquired  by  the  tieariog  through  tlie  ear. 
The  aksonce  of  the  exturior  t|«ality  does  not  injure  a 
thiDg,  much  tesR  take  (roni  it  its  BHseuiw. 

At  b«At,  says  Mr.  WaUh,  the  apoech  of  tho  dt>af  may  be 
characterized  as  "a  successioa  oC  labial  ur  facial  sigus." 
Aud  what  of  that  ?  Tbo  doaf  can  returu  tbo  complimout 
and  declare  that  for  tbem  the  speech  of  the  hoaring  is 
nnthing  else  than  a  suficension  of  labial  or  facial  signs. 
And  (or  that  reasou  ia  thu  spetich  uf  tha  hearing  leas 
speech  than  it  really  is? 

The  curiouB  obsorvation  of  Mr.  Walsh  rominds  mo  of 
a  story  which  I  hoard  told  in  my  childhood.  "A  deaf 
person  who  bad  be«a  present  at  u  concert  detiignated  as 
madmen  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  becaase  they 
worked  %o  bard  with  hand,  month,  and  chest,  to  make 
incomproboDsiblo  faces."  I  do  not  kuovr  the  progiumme 
of  that  concert,  bat  I  coutiuao  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
hasty  jadgment  of  the  deaf  person,  that  these  clerer  men 
had  executed  good  mueic. 

It  is  true  that  not  always,  and,  indeed,  rarely,  is  the 
apeooh  of  the  duuf,  ihf(«r  a  oouisti  of  only  seven  or  eight 
yenra*  JnslructiuD,  intelligible  for  every  oar.  But  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  for  the  deaf  speaker,  aa  well  as  for  biH  rit»triclod 
aooiety,  habit  has  the  groat  lulvaulugu  uf  modumtiug  and 
wcariDg  off  the  cornoni. 

It  Ih  nuctiaHury,howeTer,  to  admit  that  the  great  majority 
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of  the  (le»f  cannot  eutvr.  ou  cqitiil  terms,  iuto  tbe  strn^le 
for  life,  which  is  coustaully  made  more  ardnoii»  with  the 
progres*  of  iiiHtnic^ion  and  the  seiitiraent  of  utility.  They 
must  couteut  th(*u3s«trett,  therefore,  with  tHkiDgn  ^cuudnry 
position,  iLud  rtMitrict  tlieiuttelves  to  a  limited  society  which 
exteads  little  beyond  the  iutercourse  of  family  and  of 
eiuploymeiit.  This  tnith  ou«  forgets  too  oftco  iu  «od- 
aidering  the  tnlents  of  the  few  fortnnnte  deiif,  endowed 
willt  an  uucouiinon  degree  of  intettectnid  cupaliility. 

For  tlie  doaf  of  oomnioa  iuleUigeuce,  the  spokon  word 
lias  the  ndvautago  of  plnuiug  at  their  disposition  the  most 
natural  mentis  for  hntnnu  sooioty.  It  will  be  n.  rcstrioted 
vucabiilery  ;  it  will  he  only  a  few  wordR  in  the  vAHe  of  the 
feeble-minded  donf ;  but  these  few  wordH,  prouonnced  wi 
tiioy  may  bo  and  read  by  the  lips,  reiider  the  deaf— ovoo 
the  lenst  int<>llig<int — sclf-rolinnt.  This  dooB  not  happen 
to  him  who,  with  the  same  poverty  of  laugunf^e,  [tosaeaaes 
only  writing  and  the  mannal  alphabet.  For  him  nn  in- 
terpreter is  uecosaury,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  tiud  in 
tho  various  accidoots  of  life. 

The  advocates  of  a  combined  system  to  replace  the 
oral  method  shoold  convince  themseheji  of  one  veiiy  im- 
portant fact.  Tho  fnndamiuital  difficulty  for  the  deaf  does 
not  lie  iu  the  leaniiug  of  tlio  extenor  form,  but  in  the 
subittauoe  of  the  language  itself ;  not  in  the  perception 
mid  UHe  of  the  exterior  form,  but  in  the  iutimato  Appro- 
priation of  it  as  a  psychic  possexttion.  Now,  tlilH  appro- 
priation dojMudti  upon  the  givator  or  loHs  d*^gree  of  tutel- 
ligouco.  Therefore  it  ia  juat  as  dilBcult  for  the  deaf  taught 
by  muuDB  of  writtog  and  the  manual  alphnl>ot  ah  for  those 
acousloincd  to  proDoaace  and  to  road  by  thtt  lipii. 
From  accurate  comparatiTo  obaurvtitiun  I  find  tbat  thu 
feeble-minded  deaf  meet  with  the  same  ditficnlty  in  apell- 
ing  nu  answer  with  the  Qngers  as  do  thono  who  burn  been 
taught  by  the  oral  mtitliml  iu  linding  and  urrnngiug  the 
necessary  oral  ^ymbola.      And   Uiis    nut  because  those 
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teaf  fonnd  i(  diffioult  to 


the  Rogers  mid  tli 


•«« 


tlie 


tonncl  U  rtiltioult  to  riioTe 
lotitb.bnt  onlip-  bfvnuse  both  Inck  theneceasarif  L-nUghteo- 
beut  of  the  cerubrni  centre,  on  which  tliat  moYoment 
lepends. 

It  18  iidmitted  by  overj  oue  that  with  abnoriaal  children 
one  shonld  nw  n  method  which  ensnreH  success.  Now, 
snch  »  method  \h  th«  oral.  In  thv  last  ciLse  the  iidvRDtK(;e 
of  the  oral  mothod  over  nay  other  combination  of  means 
is  evident.  The  result  of  the  oral  efforts  nt  pMvchic  ox- 
pr«s)doo  hy  tho  feeble-minded  denf  cnn  Iw  nnder^tood  hy 
evwrj-  one,  even  if  it  in  epitomized  in  a  siugle  spoken 
word ;  while  it  remains  uncertain  when  expressed  by 
mimic  signs,  sod  can  bo  deciphered  alone  by  the  initiated 

spelleid  with   the  fingers.     This  is  the  conelnsion   of 

tiifttg  who  nre  not  uutlmsiurittt,  but  uuprejudiced  jndges 
_of  the  rettultfi  of  the  various  sytttoms. 

Every  theoretical  discussion  censes  with  the  argumeDl 
Hf  (acts  and  of  practice ;  und  the  oral  methml  has  this 
ndvaotoge  over  all  others ;  that  it  gains  tliu  tield  by  meaoiD 
of  rosalla  which  every  one  can  appreciate.  Ttfi  progreHa 
JQ  the  American  iDKtitnlionfi  in  exactly  the  repetition  of 
the  pbuuomuDou  which  occurred  twont}-  jonrs  ago  id  tbo 
JCuropenn  schools.    This  repotitiou  of  n  phoDomeDon  io 

forent  climates,  in  different  times,  under  different  coo- 
Uious,  and  onder  opposed  tendencies,  is  au  argument 
which  is  worth  more  than  any  troatiso  of  Bpecalative  phi- 
losophy. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  ortilists  have  also  themselves  a 
conceeaiou  to  make,  which,  porhnpa,  they  could  not  under- 
stand outil  DOW,  lackiug,  us  they  do,  the  particalar  expo- 
Hence  of  a  secondary  education. 

IV.  Every  one  knows  that  ability  in  lip-reading  stands 
in  a  direct  relation  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  language. 
It  is  the  phonetic  unity  and  the  accent  which  gives  to  the 
hearing  the  ]>erception  of  that  which  is  said,  and  not  the 
iaulsted  oral  souuda.     The  same  thiUK  liappeus  to  the  duuf 
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spenker.  lie  cnDDol  decipher  tbe  separate  labial  move- 
metitH.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  well-koown  fact  thnt  the 
deaf  do  uut  road,  nt  xiglit,  wordH  whoHe  mu-iiuing  in  un- 
kuuwit,  uulo»a  the  speaker  (ixu4,^crate9  the  moTemetils 
nucessiiry  for  proiionnciog  ihi'va. 

The  coarse  of  higher  studies,  the  new  material  to  be 
iatight,  enrriits  with  it  n  iiew  vocabiilary.  A  geD«ral  oral 
inittructinu  would  be  possible  if  all  the  pupils  vm'v>  in  tbe 
sume  oonditioDs  of  linguistic  kuowledge  and  ability  in  lip- 
rt>ading;  but  progress  would  be  extremely  slow  and  not 
always  saro.  Mnreaver,  thiK  Imppy  circnmatiin™  of  simi* 
IHr  cnnditiouM  is  tjot  potutJble,  but  coutrary  to  the  facts. 
Oue  must  therefore  have  a  more  rapid  nieaus,  aud  one 
more  onsily  porceptible.  This  is  the  cose  in  the  combined 
system.  Dactylology'  aud  writing  aro  the  menus  mo^ 
adnpt^fd  to  the  purpose.  With  theiu  the  proccuta  of  teaching 
is,  withunt  oomparisou,  suror  and  iuor«  rujiid.  And  this  ia 
the  most  simple  combiuuttou  possible.  Auyotherelement 
would  be  injarinag  to  tho  doamess  of  the  explanations. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  every  mimic  and  ideographic 
system  prevents  the  exerciae  of  intellectual  activity.  The 
manual  alphabet  alono,  being  uuthing  else  than  an  aerial 
writing,  prcsuppoHos  the  knowledge  of  a  Inngoa^  in  it« 
spelled  form.  The  band  simply  translates  a  series  of 
signs  already  arranged  in  the  mind  iu  the  simple  psychic 
form,  it  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than  a  mat«rial  meana 
[or  the  external  oxprcssiou  of  the  psychic  contt^ntti,  nsttd 
with  the  purpusu  uf  comwunicntiug  with  and  informing 
au  entire  class  of  individuals,  among  whom  uru  uot  seldom 
found  those  of  defective  sight,  liy  this  means  is  greatly 
facilitated  the  use  nf  synonyms,  ni-ceKaary  for  explaining 
the  uuw  words  und  expnjHsionM  uucurriug  every  instant  in 
a  higher  f-ducatioo. 

It  is  this  circnnistance  which  would  retard  too  mnch 
thu  process  of  teaching,  tf  one  shonld  impart  tbe  second- 
ary instruction  with  the  spoken  word.     I  have  mentiaoed 
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above  tb«  r«ASon  of  tliix.  TUe  il«af  spenker  readit  by  the 
lips  witb  fnoility  tlio  lauguage  wbicli  in  well  knnwu,  wbieh 
relates  to  familiar  subjeotA,  niul  vrlnrh  Ik  Npokuu  iu  detar- 
miaei]  circumHtanc-os  of  ponitiuu,  4if  ti^lil,  iind  of  vicinity. 
Tbe  tUfflculty  b«oome«  great  vitli  words  of  onkoowo 
meimiug,  uud  is  furtlmr  uggravitted  when  thcHe  wordn 
muBt  ba  asetl  to  explain  iv  new  subject  of  intellectual  in- 
vwtigation.  Thin  '\»  priwittely  the  anne  in  thu  Ituuous  of 
anoieut  and  uimlero  luBtory,  of  moral  auil  political  scieuce, 
of  iMvcliology  HiiJ  philosopliy,  of  tlie  iiDeient  and  modern 
Uoguago^,  of  lbeor#tiual  uiatliomnties,  of  pb}'HieK,  obetu- 
uttrr,  meclinnieg,  etc. 

The  reflt>ction  ifi  obviona  tbnt  tbe  AesA  of  mafifjre  iatel- 
Ugence  cauoot  aspire  to  vacb  ricbnewt  of  kDOwlodgOi  for 
the  «inipl«  reason  that  tbey  tack  tho  ingtrnmoDt  Docoesnty 
for  montal  actioa — i.  «.  the  laDgimge — io  its  intriosio 
psychic  value. 

The  objectJOQ  may  be  made  tliat  tbe  ns«  of  a  combined 
system  is  only  possible  with  students  who  have  received 
lb«ir  elcmontary  education  by  meaos  of  it.  Tu  tliiit  ob- 
joclioQ  the  dcnf  Mpuakers  can  reply  thai  in  tbc  couniu 
of  stady  ID  Gallaudet  College  tbey  do  not  romaia  inferior 
to  their  silent  fellows.  Thft  maQiial  alphabet  does  not 
oontnin  uuy  Hpiioial  diBiculty,  and  even  tbe  feeble-minded 
iluaf  luara  it  mjiidly. 

With  titne  the  nui]ib«r  of  deaf  speukurs  from  good  oral 
scbooU  who  come  to  Gallsadet  Uollege  will  increase. 
Then  the  combined  system  will  undergo  a  moditicatioD, 
drawing  nearor  always  to  nature.  This  already  hnppens 
wboD  tbe  studiiutM  use  speech  iu  asking  tbu  uecessary  ex> 
plaDntiouB,  U8  I  beard  some  of  them  do  during  a  XaUd 
lesson  ut  which  I  w.-ts  present. 

Tbe  teaching  of  tbe  Latin  language  soggeNted  to  me 
auotber  argumeut  iii  favor  of  a  coubiued  s}'stem  with  the 
manual  alphabet. 

The  deaf  caunot  hope  to  leam  to  «/>«i't' other  Isugusgw 
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bosjde  tboir  mother  tougno.'  The  thing  is  too  dif- 
ficult even  for  him  who  has  ^ood  henriiig.  But 
how  mnoh  more  difticult — ab  well  iia  naeless — it  would 
be  to  i^penk  Lntia  tiud  Ortiek.  Tbe  old,  useless  qnos- 
tionetill  remnitie  QQsolvod  of  how  those  laoguages  were  pro- 
uouDcwl  ID  AtliGDB  Aud  Roine.  Kn^ero  Bonghi  dewrlared 
that  be  found  tho  Lntin  Inngimi^e  ruined  at  Oxford.  But 
ever^  fitadcDt  from  Oxford  might  say  tbe  same  thing  if  be 
were  prcseut  at  a  leMon  iu  the  UniTdrsitv  nt  Ki>mo. 

TbiB  does  not  prevoDt,  liowovvr,  that  everj'  ouo  may 
approprintti  to  himself  the  beautiful  Koniau  laoRtiage, 
and  thruuffb  it  luay  uaderataud  the  thoa^hta  of  Cicero 
and  of  Cfpsar.  And  the  deaf  of  good  int^illigenco  tony  do 
thin  a1»o  by  muaiia  of  writiug  and  of  tbe  mannal  nl- 
phabot. 

y.  This  simple  combinatioD  of  the  niauual  alphabet  and 
writiug  is  also  snflicieiit  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
the  deaf-blind,  and  for  those  with  Herious  defects  in  the 
argans  of  apeech. 

On  this  point  there  is  do  difTereuoe  of  opinion.  Tbedif- 
ferenco  of  opinion  can  only  arise  tn  cases  of  denf*mulisin 
complicnted  witli  idiocy  and  of  matisiu  niuHe^l  by  defective 
oientnl  durotopmeat.  But  one  mnat  reflect  that  in  auoh 
osseB  one  method  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Only  tbe  good 
or  bad  dirfwtion  of  mental  action  depends  upon  the  value 
of  tbe  method.  ]f  the  ment^d  ]iuwcr  dowt  uot  exist,  eT«ry 
means  of  direction  18  iu  vain. 

OIULIO  FRBIEEBI. 
ViM-Dinttor  </  Uu  Ro^at  Pautoia  InttUMUou.  Siena,  IbOf. 
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■Son*  nn  ezciaptloBB  do  oot  altnt  Uie  nil«.  I  nmcisber  »  pnpll  of 
mino,  II  HeLiteir  born  iluar,  whu  tiftur  auljr  itix  yennc  uf  onU  iiuliuetioii 
ia  Ui«  Ilalinn  UB[;iiaKi>  llioD  l«mnitid  .\faliio  wid  Pr«Dob,  ia  «upb  ■  mwa- 
ner  a*  to  b«  employed  it)  buatnoM  in  TudU. 


TRYING  TO  USE  THE  AKOULALION. 


Rkaders  of  tlie  AimaU  mny  romember  a  deitf  pupil  of 
the  writer's  wtint!;«>  Ifin^^Uitgi*  lflnrum^  whh  cliroiiirlttd  in 
1897  ID iin  article  eiititloil  "  NiituralLauyuiij^e  plus  Drill."* 
Creiglitou,  as  the  child  was  callsd  in  that  articl(>.  was 
thiiteea  years  old  lost  April.  He  has  attended  private 
whools  for  the  bearing  siiicu  he  waK  about  nine  and  a 
lutU. 

Last  July  he  waB  taltBD  to  New  York  to  try  tUu  Akon- 
lalion.  The  child  has  nlwaye  been  pronounced  aljsoliitely 
deft(bytIie!>«»lHuri8t*inthec«untry — "atrophied  tn'rveH** 
was  Ifao  verdict  of  all.  He  bimaelf  haH  insiBted  that  he 
heard  very  load  sounds,  sach  as  the  shriek  of  a  steam 
wbJHtle  or  a  ecream  by  a  buuati  voice,  iu  odo  car.  but  the 
doctors  hare  tievor  a<Imitt«d  this. 

Aa  the  patty,  cousisti  ug  of  the  father  aud  mother,  the  boy 
and  the  teaeher.  wuut  up  iu  the  t-lerator  to  the  trial  par- 
lors of  tiie  Akouphone  Company.  Cretghton  said  "  I  am 
very  skeptical  about  this,  are  you?"  to  his  teacher,  and 
abo  odoiitti-'d  that  nhv  wae.     Shu  was  no  afraid  of  dianp- 

>iutDieut  that  nhe  dared  encourage  iieither  hernvlf  uor 

ly  oae  else. 
When  the   ioHtriiineRt  wa»  rcoily  Creigliton  xat  down 

Itb  the  ear-piccvM  udjunted  aud  waitud,  wbili;  the  youug 
roau  iu  charge  aaid :  "  Hullo!  liullol"  etc.  At  first  the 
child  kept  aayiug,  "I  cau  hear  nothing,  tiothiDg,  nolhiHg\ 
Then  all  at  once  he  did  boar  and  hi»  n-ho1»  face  chuogcd. 
_What  he  HUld  was,  "1  can  favar  uuthiug  but  a   aocceaaioD 

[jells."     Then,  iu  a  momeDt,"!  feel  as  though  a  red  hot 

ire  were  piercing  from  my  ear  to  my  limiu."  (The 
log  man  waa  all  tbia  time  saying.  "Hullo!  huUol 
hollo ! "  in  a  rather  low  tooe.j  After  a  tuiuute  the  graph- 
opbone    attarhment  was   started    and    Creighton    heard 

•>*•*•&.  »oI-  >J«i,  pp.  ISO-ITB,  WO-12*. 
II 
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masic  for  tlie  first  time  iu  bis  life.  The  expre>wiou  on 
his  fftco  was  JDd«sct-ibnbIc  ;  surprise  predominntod,  bat 
dcliglit  WHS  there,  too. 

Tbeu  the  jouhk  man  oii<lertook  to  teaoli  the  boj  %\x 
words  by  sonuil  alone.  H'dlo,  school,  pupa,  mania,  Aoum, 
SD(I  fiorw.  With  closed  eyes  tb»  boy  tried  to  bear,  and 
after  &  titai;  Bucciicded  in  diMinguUbing  tbe  Hrst  four  uor- 
recbly  often  ouougb  to  couvincu  tlic  uuxtous  ou-lookent 
tliut  lie  did  hear  itotuetliiug.  Au  iustniiuunt  waa  iminc*- 
diately  ordered  for  bini,  and  it  wns  arranged  tlmt  tlm 
writer  sliould  iindcrtiike  to  liud  out  uf  how  miicb  prnc- 
tioa]  use  it  cotild  iw  iniule. 

Practico  bugim  on  tbo  tweuty-stxth  of  October  auU  btts 
continned  at  tbe  rate  of  two  periods  u  week  niuce  tbnt 
tiniv.  Tbo  periods  ate  iirrun^ied  in  tbis  way,  or  nt  Imikt 
the  arrniigemcut  of  time  bere  described  baa  proved  raora 
satisfactory  tbiin  uuy  otbur  to  tbo  pnpil: 

five  minut«K  work, 
rest. 
'*  "         work. 

"  "         reat. 

Ten        "         music. 

Five        "         rest. 
'•  "         work. 

"  "        rest. 

work. 

Tbus  Id  ftfty  miuutes  the  pupil  lisloos  to  tbo  voice  of 
tbu  tenebor  twouty  iDinutes  and  to  tbo  grapbophoae  ti*Q 
miuntcs.  Tbo  minoteii  of  "reHt"  iiru  oocupieil  by  ^en- 
oral  couTersntion.  Soma  box  covers  are  sot  np  betweeu 
teacber  and  papil  so  Ibat  lip-i-eadiug  may  be  impossible. 
Wbi>D  eitbt-r  ne(Mls  to  spt-ak  it  is  easy  to  leitn  to  one  sida 
and  do  so. 

The  teacher  bef;ai)  witb  tbe  nimibera  one,  two,  cAnw, 
four,  Jii^c.  Kor  tbe  tirst  two  or  tbrwe  lessoos  tbo  child 
said  Ibey  souudcU  diffoiout  at  tirst,  but  tbat  in  a  miDote 
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they  r1)  beguu  to  soutid  alike.  He  said  the  Haiue  of  papa 
waAmamma.  "When  youSrstbegiD  'mamma' isacontin- 
aouKsonnd,  hnt '  piip.i '  \%  broken  ;  luil  nfter  a  while  thero 
is  oo  difference."  Suitr  was  tried,  and  he  said  it  wiu* 
"funny"  then  asxistanee,  and  he  said,  "That  18  almost 
bot  not  quite  like  sister."  Ho  did  Dot  sueceod  in  remem- 
bering xijiter  hum  one  IcsKori  to  Another,  however,  so  the 
l«auher  dropped  it  fur  Che  time.  Cat  and  'hr/  cnme  next, 
•Dd  the  child  said,  "  Tbey  sound  just  alike,  onljr  revereed." 
The  next  loeeoii  lie  wag  roruindod  o(  tliits  remark,  and  be 
Mid,  "I  sappo^  it  must  haT«  Ixten  trac,  if  I  said  it,  bat 
I  do  not  notice  that  peculiarity  now."  He  «AUUot  always 
tell  c>tt  from  t/o^  now,  but  he  almost  invariably  kuowa 
(but  thu  teacher  is  saying  uilher  cat  or  ilut/.  The  woi-d 
which   has   pluoscd   hiui   most  ikud  whiuli  he  iuvarlubly 

Fiah  Dad  ilieh  for  Bome  reattou  proved  easy  for  Inm  to 
remember,  and  lie  consented  to  uae  Kish  »a  a  word  when 
»AHiired  it  vras  Id  the  Bible.  If  thoKe  three  wonU  are 
Hpukuii  while  be  iu  freHli  be  ciiu  almuMt  alwaya  tell  them, 
bat  the  instant  he  is  tire<l  tlicy  all  nouud  alike.  WhuU 
wa«  pronounced  "curious"  iiud  elephant  "very  faint." 
RtHuit  bttf,  heff'ilcaic,  potn(j;  and  oinetelte  wore  served  up 
(or  one  lessou.  The  tirst  thrue  proved  to  be  fairly  euay 
to  remember,  hut  the  last  oue,  o/nt;/^//^,  wati  very  uuaatis- 
(aotory.  because  the  pupil  said  he  had  always  cousidered 
it  H  word  ol  three  syllables,  and  be  couhl  hear  hut  two. 
8a  it  hud  to  he  abaudoned  l>ecau!te  he  iiisiBlml  nfion  try- 
ing to  6t  it  to  Home  of  the  two-sy1hib1e  words  of  his  uaw 
vocabulary  €)ach  lime,  and  so  iudulgwl  iu  a  perfect  orgy 
o(  gneskiug. 

Occasionally  u  test  of  bearing  of  high  and  taw  toueH 
haa  been  tried.  TbeHume  syllable  xs  given  by  the  teacher 
au  octave  apart.  Creighton  almost  iuvariably  says  the 
higher  is  the  more  distiiivl,  designating  ii  n»  "the  lirnt" 
or  "  the  second."     Upon  tbe  first  oceiision  of  this  prsvtice 
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be  said :  "  WbcD  I  hoar  the  bigb  notc«  it  gires  me  a  sensa- 
tion ID  my  eyes  as  tliouRb  I  vore  looking  down  a  bigfa 
preciftice.     You  ^rill  have  to  stop,  for  it  makes  me  dlzKy." 

Tlie  dxperimcut  lias  uot  Koue  far  ouon^it  )'et  to  sliow 
auything,  uxcvpt  tbc  uoo  [»ct  tliiit  ibe  child  dons  liear  or 
receiv'e  some  s^nsatiou  differcut  from  aujtbiug  wbicb  bi> 
receives  witboot  the  )D»trnmeDt. 

If  tUe  liliditur  of  the  Annuie  Lliiuks  tbis  of  saftioient  iu- 
lvro»t  for  publication,  aonie  further  account  of  the  work 
mav  follow. 

UABKL  EU.EUT  ADAMS, 
Inttrtutfff  in  tJke  Jl»ra«e  Mann  .ScA<wt,  Bottan,  MattadtvMtU. 


PRINTS  FOR  tut:  DEAF-BLTSD. 

Tt>  the  E4ilor  of  the  Annnh. 

Sib:  In  that  moHograph,  "The  Deaf-Hltnd,'"  I  8Ut« 
positively  that,  a&  tbe  "  Mimu "  is  the  ejisient  ]irint  to 
learn,  it  should  atwat^s  be  used  at  tUe  start.  While  it  is 
unquestionable  that  Moon  i«  much  the  easiest  to  Uam,  T 
wtHh  to  witlidrsw  wy  Ktateroent  that,  therefore,  it  hIiouM 
always  be  iiaed  fir«t.  The  Uoou  oaunut  be  couveniuutly 
written,  if,  indeed,  it  ca^  be  written  at  nil,  while  the  Point 
systeniH  enn  be  written  readily,  and  there  is  a  decided  gain 
in  tlie  pupil  being  able  to  write  what  la  taught  him,  and 
then  read  it  as  ta&t  tis  writlen. 

What  I  would  suggent  is  that  tenebers  provide  Ihem- 
selrits  with  a  Point  print,  try  if  the  pnpil  catches  the  idea 
of  readiug  it,  and,  if  there  ia  any  diOioully  iu  so.  learning, 
try  the  Moon  to  familiarize  the  pnpll  with  the  idea  of 
reading. 

TluH  error  iu  that  monograph  wilt  l>e  corrected  in  the 
fimt  Hnpplatnent  that  uonit>H  out,  but  meanwhile  i  cannot 

stand  being  iu  the  pceilion  of  n  false  gaide. 

WILLUH  WA]>K 
OAuaaT.  Pi.,  JfotimUr  ft,  1901. 


THE  AVORLD'S  FAIR  AT  ST.  I.OUIS  IN  \W3. 

Gallaudbt  Oolleob, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Deosmber  17, 1901. 

To  Principals  atul.  Snperintemleuta  of  Schools 

for  the  Deaf  in  the  UutUd  State*. 

Dbak  Frirnus:  It  itii)rop(ised  liy  tlieautlionli««of  tbe 
WurM's  Fair  tu  bo  lieid  iu  St.  [^>uis  iu  11)03,  to  |irovit]o  a 
coromodioae  bnilding  to  be  osed  exclusively  for  «dnca- 
tional  exbibits,  ttcd  space  it<  offered  for  u  bpecial  exbibit 
of  the  work  carried  ou  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Id  the  opiuiou  of  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  tbe  Cod- 
veDtion  of  Americnn  loiitructors  of  the  Deaf,  it  vrill  be 
Tnry  ilt^Hlrablc  that  a  (alt  exhibit  of  oor  schools  fiboatd  be 
made  at  St.  Louis. 

AoUng  for  the  Committee  I  take  thitt  opportunity  of 
calling  tho  attention  of  heR4ls  of  schooln  to  this  matter. 

Al]  wbu  aaw  tlie  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Expoaitiou  will 
remember  the  great  iut^reet  which  was  felt  in  it.  Tfio 
namber  of  schools  represented  wan  large,  and  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  gained  uiacb  valaable  iDformation  as  to 
what  waa  poNHiblu  in  tbe  edncatioa  of  the  dunf  aiKl  what 
ffOB  being  done  iu  their  behalf  throughout  tbe  country. 

Tbe  nulhoritit^s  of  the  World's  Fair  at  8t.  Louis  give 
axsurance  tliat  a  space  «ven  greater  than  that  otTered  at 
CbicAgo  can  be  given  to  the  schools  for  th«  deaf  if  it  is 
dettireil. 

It  will  uot  ba  possible  to  determiDe  bow  macb  space 
shall  be  asked  for  until  the  purpose  of  the  several  schools 
of  the  country  as  to  exbiliiting  iti  niauiftHited.  I  there* 
fore  earnt>Ktly  ruqniwt  that  the  heads  of  sebools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  Uuitud  States  will  coinmuuicate  with  lue  at 
au  early  day  on  this  subject,  giving  ao  idea,  if  possible, 
huw  murb  NpH(!*4  would  tw  desired  for  each  school. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  UAIXACDffT. 
I*rai4*iit  i>f  VU  Vvn*t»lui^  of  Auurieaa  fnitrvelon  u/UU  Di^ 
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Mia'HODS  OF  INSTUrCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Tti«  "Mothodnof  InMrtielloB"  numnd  to  tlM  pneedisg Tubular  t»tAl»- 
i&«b1  maj  b*t  i]«fiueil  u  fuUuwA : 

I.  The  Vitnutti  SfttAod.Sigo*.  th«>  Duatinal  alphabet,  and  writiDK  ant 
lk«  nhitt  m«nii«  DWd  tu  rhA  iD^ttnolion  of  tli«  pnplU,  and  the  pitoolpa] 
objects  aim e<l  at  iri'  mental  <lcToli.>ptui.'ut  uori  facility  in  tbt-  C(iiDpr«b«B- 
iloD  and  nw  ot  vrtuv-u  lan^^aiittc.  Tbu  (lt(['*<>  ^f  nlfltUa  linpurtiiuca 
){i*(>u  Itt  tli«w  llii«'-  iii*aiut  viiriiu  ill  (tifforoiiL  ■«h<^>N ;  bal  it  in  a  differ* 
edcr  only  in  il«|;{r>ic.  and  the  mil  aiminl  al  in  tliv  immc  in  all. 

n.  TAt  .Vaau'il  AljtA'ihft  .VrtAad.—Tti»  manual  ^Iplialwt  and  vritlng 
ate  lite  «lii«E  inaaus  oncd  U)  ttio  iuatraotion  oE  ibv  pnpilt,  and  the  priu- 
otpal  objrcta  aimud  at  ar^  omulal  dcvrlopnitnl  and  farilitj  In  tb«  aoni- 
praheDiioii  aO'l  dkc  of  wrillaD  langiut^.  fipa«cli  and  apaaoli-MadiBg  arw 
taagkl  to  all  of  lb«  pupils  iu  oii«  »f  Hm  acboub  (tbt  Wealem  Haw  York 
IiKtilntion)  racorilwd  a*  fnlluwinft  ibiii  mvlliciil. 

III.  TAe  Orjl  J/rtAod.  — 8p^«li  and  fip«eeb-r#«din|i;.  logalbev  vith 
writing,  arr  bulc1«  tha  cbivf  mcaa«  of  iostnicltoo,  tnd  (luiility  in  b|>ooc)i 
and  RiWK'h-r^adinu.  a*  well  ua  inenlal  df  relopmeut  auil  wrtiieu  langnnge, 
ia  aiated  aL  Tbera  ia  a  dilTrdTiK:*  iu  dift«rent  itohooU  in  the  ast*tit  lo 
wliicli  tba  aae  of  natural  ligiw  u  klkiwrd  lu  tti«  early  jiart  of  ibe  ccrarw, 
and  Blsa  in  the  protnioanoa  given  to  writing  as  an  atiKiltar}'  to  vpeeeh 
•nd  apcvrb-rvndiDg  iu  tlic  vour*c  '>r  iutraetiou ;  bal  tboy  arc  difforeiWM 
oatjr  In  dogrMi,  and  tbp  end  aliuvd  at  ia  ilie  eanic  in  ail. 

IV.  The  AurCeviir  Mtthod. — Tb*liMmngofBeml.d*af  papitalantillud 
aod  d«vtlop«d  lo  iIm  groateal  poexilile  extant,  aud,  witb  or  wiitbvat  tbe 
aid  <it  artifi«ial  applianiva.  tliHr  adnoatioa  ia  itarrivd  on  i^bivfly  llin>o|ib 
tha  IU*  ol  »p»a<^U  and  litarintj,  tog«tb«r  with  wrtliof>.     The  aim  nt  the 

■|Mlbn<l  ia  lo  gmdnata  Jla  pnpila  ua  liartl-of-baariag  apeekin^c  peiiple 
^^M«*d  Of  deaf-mnlM. 

V.  Tht  VomUiifd  tigtVrm.  — 8j>e«ch  «nd  «p«*eli-readiBg  are  ragaidad  aa 
Tory  [mpwtaui.  t>uL  iti«ntal  deii-lo|>in«Bt  ukI  tbe  acfialBltiiifi  at  Ungoage 
KK  reganlad  aa  alill  moro  imporiant.  It  ie  balfevwl  that  in  many  cmm 
Bwatal  developnwotand  Um  a4.i|ui)iitl<>ii  ufUngDaitc  uaa  be  l^at  prvmotad 
by  the  Manatl  or  Ute  Maniul  Alpliatiel  maUiod,  and,  so  far  as  eircoin- 
■laDe««  pamtit,  anch  malltn)  ta  ebuaan  fof  r-ach  papil  tjt  Menu  beat 
*dapt«d  for  bb  hKliridnal  oaaa.  Spatcb  anil  apeacb- reading  are  taught 
wbera  ilia  mvaanro  of  auneeait  went*  likely  to  jQatify  tha  labor  wipMidiad, 
ud  in  mo«i  of  ibf  eclivvb  mMB«  of  tli«  pnjiila  are  langkt  wboUy  or 
obiafly  by  tbe  Oral  nipthod  or  liy  the  Auricnlar  metliod. 
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INDl'STRTES  TACGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCH00t5 
rOU  THK  DEAF. 

ThB  •'  lD<1n»trle«  Tauulit  "  lo  Amerlcnii  Scbooli  %<x  llio  De«r.  me 
do«igD*U^  U7  Blibi«TlaiU>tM'  In  tbv  pr<«^ing  Tklitiliir  Ktatcmant, 
AH,  BkIciiik  (Buk,).  Burlwriug  (Bai.l.  DnHketmnliiu);  CDab.},  DlaekMnilb^ 
i[i(t  (Itl  J.  ltor>kl)itiiliiit:U'<'-l'  ItrinkUyiiiK  iltk.).  nroiMniOftkiuii  (Br.j. 
Cabinet. utukiog  (Oi>l>,),  Calciminiug  (Ckl  ).  0*rj>«iilrj  (Oar.)  Clinlk- 
engmTiiitE  (O.),  CriumunK  (Ci{.).  CliAir-innkiiiK  (Ob.),  Cbin*  poiutinf 
(Op.),  CoofclDg  iCk.  J,  Cky-modelllDg  (CI.  j.  Cnofry  <Co.),  DomMtio 
•Ci«V««  (Do.).  Dntiriog  (Diu.),  £>r«*»-tuBkiDK  (Or.),  Elvolricily  (El.), 
Kmbroldvrjr  (Bid.).  Boftluwriug  (Go.).  Fcuoy-wurk  (Fan.].  Fanuiog 
(Fa->.  Ft(iriniltur«  (Fl  J,  nnrdAiitng  (Gfl.)>  Cilniing  (Gl.),  HanNiia  in«k- 
iug  (Hs.),  HtfUBo  (I«DVTu(iQii  [Hd.  1,  Ualf-l«c«  voKTAving  (He.},  Uonar- 
work  fllo),  Hwrlipiiltiirp  [llot.l,  lri>tiitig  1  Ir.),  Kniltinfc  (Kn,).  Xjhk*' 
Biaklug  (La-),  Miinual-trulniiig  (Mau.),  .Ufettn>ui.uiakiiig  (Ua  ;,  Millu 
auy(lfi.},  Npu(Ucwork(Nw.i,  PNiarm(;<Pa.>,  Vt\\t<a  liau)inuKl'Pa)t.>.  l'tii»- 
MrtniE  (PI.).  Plate j-ugravlutf  (IV :.  PboU)gtm(iliy  (PI1-).  FrtuUtig  t.Pr.). 
S('WJB){  (Sa.  ),  Sbooinaking  (Sb.),  Ki^a.|>Aiiiting  (tU.),  Sloyd  (til.),  Kl'inv. 
Ujriiifi(Ut.),  THilorlng  (Ta.),  Tjin-vrritiuu  <Tt  ),  Voaminn  Iron  Wurk 
<Vm).),  Wcanog  (Wm.i.  Woocl-rarring  tWo.),  Wood.cngraviug  (W»j. 
Woo<).tiin>liiK(Wt.).  W.iM].woikiug|Wir.j,  Working  iu  Irun  (Wl.), 
tbo  !■■»  of  IU<ll«, 


AMEltTCAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  TFTE  DEAF. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1!>01. 

A.bb()tt.  Maggie  (sowing  and  (an«y  woik),  AtkauMn  IntUtntr,  UttI* 
Bork,  Ark. 

Ailaow.  Alberl  F..  M.  A.  (gyniuulic*!).  Onlluukt  Collvga,  Waabliig. 
lOD,  D.  0. 

Adnmn,  Tlonriettc  (domntlc  eirleauie),  IIIiii(ri»B«tiool,Jaakloiil1llr,1ll. 

AdaiUK,  Ida  H.  f  r«RiUng  hikI  bingiiaj^^),  Honoa  Kwtn  Befaoul,  BoRlun, 
Uirw. 

.VdiuiH,  Unb^l  E.  (iHDgiiag*).  Unntoe  Mann  Kcbool,  BhaIou.  Mrh. 

KA%U,  SiNlnr  Bl.  CPritici]i>l).  MnUt  CnuKllii  Srbao).  M.  Uiul«,  Uv. 

Agatlia,  Itov.  Mulber  (Ptiiit.'i{ialj,  iii.  Ju»c|ili's  tu»tit'Jl«,  SwtiUi  8i. 
Looit,  Mo. 
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Agiu«,  tiwUir  (MWiDit),  Uoutrval  Fenulw  InaliluUoii,  UuDlreni.  1'.  Q., 

AiRii<r  im  U  ProTiitnnor,  Bial*r  fvcu^og),  Munt/eal  Feniklc  Iiimtia- 
ttou,  UuditmI.  V.  U..  CnuBdu. 

Akio.  fiiiuA  M.,  I>«tio«l  licLool,  Dtruoit.  Mii^b. 

Atoorn.  Laury  M.  W.,  Kur.tuitiski  Scliuol,  Cliicftgo.  Dl. 

Allii^iiov.  SitiUr  (orml  dquu-liDVDt).  Uunttnl  Fsnialo  IntltntioD, 
Uoalitni.  P.  g.,  CiuiMlft. 

AIIhii,  RnfordL.  (pnntiDg).  HooUiut  Suliool.  lti>al(1«t.  Mnut. 

Allen,  Mm.  E.  0.  {ii«dl*'«-otk),  Colorado  !!i«liot)l.  Colornlv  SpiingB, 
Colo. 

Alien.  OrMn  M.  (mrfMicitrr).  Pl'^ndk  IiutiLHlr.  Si.  AaHiuit)n«,  Fl>. 

hXlta.  Rt>Dri«tU  B..  AI)Mu>y  Hom«  Kiibool.  AlUnr.  N.  Y. 

Alkn,  JMria  B..  Gnu  Gloiin  Sclinol.  Fen  CUiro,  W». 

AUan^  H«r7  (tp^i-eb  aail  Itiv-rntdiu);}.  Anu'ricuii  8«ho<»l,  lUflfofd, 
Conu. 

AltltuD.  lNMc(ciirp«ntry),  Kroilnll  ftchw)!.  Waiiliiiigloii,  D.  C. 

AmM,  EllMtMlh,  81.  Jos«|:>li'<>  In^iitiilk'D.  Fot4)imi),  N.  Y. 

Aiuknoo,  IhMvic,  Albauj  tlamu  8«b<jol,  Albuajr,  N.  Y. 

Amlenoci.  Kva  M.,  Mftin«  Ucbool.  Punluitl.  Ue. 

AntlMiiAti,  (>.  Wolftid  (itrinliitg'^,  Kmi«im  )t«hool,  OUlb*,  Katw. 

Aiiil«non,  M*loulin  0..  U.  A.,  Nnw  York  tuitltaiion,  WMkingloD 
UviljliU.  Now  Yurk.  N.  V. 

Audivva,  Oord»li«,  M«C<nr»n  OrnI  flob«o).  Cbieftgo,  III. 

AnilrcK*.  IKlon  B.  (kiDdrrgMlcn).  Now  York  Ii»tll(iifo&,  WMhinit- 
ion  HelKhU,  New  York,  S.  Y. 

Andrawa,  Oitorgia  E-  Cprinuu?  onl  (le]>aHiavnt),  Hkb^Mi  School) 
PUnt,  Mieh. 

Aiulr*w«.  HBrriol  B.  (spcKb),  WaalAni  Haw  Yorit  lovtitnlSoB,  Katb- 
wMr,  Nsw  Y<»k. 

An(l»w«.  Ucaett.  (ut>.  UtnnMoU  Scbool.  Faribsnll.  Minn. 

Angvlique.Ukric,  SkMr  (oMl  dApMrtaeal),  HootreiLl  P«in>lc  Imttto. 
tioo,  UoDtraal.  P.  Q..  OahmIk. 

A|ie«itr.  Harry  ([iHintinf ),  Ofalo  iDAilallou.  Coltiuibu*.  O. 

A|>pli)b>ti,  D.  C.  (sorcUbiiig}.  AtkautM  Inttitiitx,  IsiMk  Rock,  Ark. 

ApiiK-wtiti?,  Atlc<)(orftl),  UUatiuippi  InnllculUin,  JatkwQ.  Uiu. 

Ap|v1«wbiu,  JoMiph  A.,  H.  A.  (aMiI^nilr  'U[taHiiHnl  and  printing), 
V««iiiiigtoii  8tat«  Solwol,  Vancouver.  Wa>4i. 

Arbnugh.  NslII*  (ptitiuur  oral).  Ohio  Imlltutioc,  Colvmbua,  O. 

Aroh»r,  Mm.  Jvanitalt*  (Hnb«ti1al«>.  Indiuia  IiHtitotioB,  InduBafiolli, 
lad. 

AniMr,  Tanis  V..U.  A.  (ot«1  d«^artiaf<Dt),  Indiana  lD*ti1ntton,  Is* 
diinapolb.  lad. 

Arcbibftld,  ItnMr  (drflauukinc),  Kaw  Tnrk  InstitiKloa  for  Improved 
Innlmefion.  N»«  York.  K.  Y. 

Ar«lul»ld,  OrMiu,  B.  A.  (oiaunal  daiMrttueutJ.  ludUna  loiiUt«tio«, 
IndUuaiwIb,  lad. 
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Argil,  Ura.  Belle  0.    (oral   ilifparltueDt),  Oolondo  Btthool,    Oalo 
rtprJBpi,  Colo. 

Argo.  W.    K..    U.    K.    <Sup»rinUud«oO,  Off1«Ti>ilo  Hefaeol,    Oolrtn 
Sptiofc*.  Oolo. 

AriiiUruu{{.  AUae.  Uilne  Sohool,  Portland,  He. 

Arm»troi)^.  GrMM  B.,  Haiue  Schoal,  Pmtlaad,  ll«. 

Arootd,  Alar/.  Lymi»ii  IVninball  &cliaul,  Chioago.  111. 

Axlicrod,  Ur>i.  Harrinl  R.  (8u|><irifiti<ud«il).  Httck*/  iMltlotioa,  Hu 
Ued,  P.  Q. 

A»b»ll>F.  Katlminp  R.,  Bnrr  tkliixjl,  Ohiwito.  Ill, 

Atkinson,  Ittftry  G.  (dr^utUHkluij;).  Ament-^iiii  8«tiool,  UwrlfoH,  Coat 

Atwood,  Lioi>  E.,  AUbuon  i^cbuol,  Tnllftdcgn,  Ala. 

Atwood.  BhI|iIi  H.  (Intrriuedlate).  Ubto  tnsiitulioD,  Ccilnoibni.  O. 

Aarcle,  Sialar  (oral  dopartinont),  UoutNAl  FniUHk  Iristilatloii, 
tre»l  P.  Q.,CnnwlK. 

AuHtiu,  1<1*  (pnuiury  onil  (1e|iartini'nlj,  MicliigRii  8i!hiMil,  Flint,  MIg 

Atistiii,  Mn^,  Idn    T^  (oral  •Upartuieul),  LuiiisiuuH   IiiatUulkon,   Rai^ 
Boojce.  La. 

AattiD,  LaiiTMim (Bhoemaking), St.  Joeepli's  InatitnUon,  Wf»t  CbwM 
N.  Y. 

Aaotin.  SUler  Untj,  Donion  ScltooU  JMuatoa  PUId.  Ham, 

AmtUa.  M.  C.  WMt  VirglnU  School.  Konioaj'.  W.  Vk. 

Avtrj',  E.  B.,  Fluhda  luatilute.  SI.  Autiuatiiia,  PU. 

AyrHH,  Eiuiliu  A..  NorllierD  New  York  IiiHlilntioii.  Ualoor,  N.  T. 

Ajrrpfl.  J.  W.  («b»«tniibi»g),  Colorikdo  School,  ColorndA  SprtDgs.  Cob 

Dabb.  Emily  A.,  B.  A.  (grftdv  work,  iaUriiwdlAtedopartmtal}.  Glul 
School,  NurUuunptoU)  Umm. 

BaftkeldM,  Gnoi>  D.  (ooob«T)'),  Horace  Uium  Kcbool,  Bottlon,  Hun. 

Badgor.  Vlu  0.  (doaZ-bliod),  Prrkina  lustituiiDii  for  ibo  Blind,  Soatli 
BonUiti.  Slaaa. 

Bai«r.  Ada  (oral  d«partin«Dt},  Colondo  S«bool.  Coloranlo  8pr)iiK»,Co4<^_ 

lUtltr.  Joetfspli  J.  (Priociiinl,  itiduntrial  dt^iiaiUDenl}.  PBDHMylvBoU  1 
Btitnliou   lit.  Air}-.  PbilMli'lpkla.  Pn. 

Bakur,  Abb;  T.  <ftrado  work,  intermediatn  d«)iaTtni(nt},  CUik*  9«bool, 
NortliainptaD ,  Uhm. 

B«lnr,  John  P.  (vMbiunl-inakiDg),  lodUna  InaUlution,  Indianapalij 
Ind. 

lUknr.  NallJA,  Sawnrd  Sohool.  OliicftKO,  111. 

BakeW4ll,  JoB*phiB«  A.  (plijslcal  onltwra),  lUlnoi*  School,  Jaekaon- 
vjlle,  ni. 

Baleb,  Oraoe  A..  llbo<l«  Inland  Iiialliuie,  Provid»u<-»,  K.  I. 

Bnldwia,  aarliudv  P.  (iruokicit;),  Kvw  Vurk  lanlitiitiiiii,  Wii»brti|[taci 
H«i|{bt^  N«v  Vurk.  K.  Y. 

Balia.  JntnenC,  B.  A,,OntArto  Inntitaiion.  BeJUvUle.  UuUHo.Oai 

Balk,  B7lri«C.,  Oobtrio  Inntitution,  Ucllorille,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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BallMiijiip,  AgnoH  (dnMtaikiaK  oad  milliBvijr),  lilichiiitBB  Sdiool. 
I^lirii,  Hicb. 

BalUntjrno.  3tamw  8.  (advftueod  onl  dejiMlmout),  HinbigitB  School, 
PliiiL.  Mkb. 

D»llHr<l.  M«Iv)I]0.  U.  »..  KencUll  Solinul.  Wasbingtou.  D.  O. 

Ilailou,  LilU»a  I.,  P«uiisjKiinii»  OnJ  Sobvol.  ScranUMi,  Fa. 

Bamtonl,  Lilltan  A.  (onl  dvpartmont),  Ncbrsaka  lDBlitiit<>.  Omitb*, 
Hall. 

B&ui^a,  Dwijtlit  F.  (Sapttriiitvuiltiitl,  NorU>  Oitkota  Bcbool.  Dtrili 
Uk<T,  N.  D. 

EUmiielor,  Insli.  Albaiij  Home  8«bool,  ADiMtiy.  K.  Y. 

mtrdcHit  llvntj'  <«bociDakiag),  Wcatero  Fuuxaj-lTKau  loatltotitfB. 
EUlgewood  Park,  P*. 

BuniM,  Me>M  A.,  Mianuou  SebogI,  pAribniiU,  Mint). 

Bftrrag«r,  UjrrK  L.,  Hen  Turk  Iiwtitntian,  WMhioKlon  HeigkU,  New 

Bftrrolt,  Mra.  B.  U.  (dt«f-t>liiiA),  T«XM  Solxwl,  Anslin,  OVxaa. 

Il«rr«rtl.  J.  W.  (iniitiniil  dnparlinoot).  Ion  8ohi>ol.  OouadJ  Bluffs, 
lonu, 

Bariftl.  N.  Boinio  ((l««iM>tiDdl,  IVu"  Bchoot,  Aaolin,  Tex«*. 

UitiTX,  Kalhaiiiie  E.  (UuiiltvLhIuk  l'tlaci])>l),  Claveluiid  tit.-bODl,  Olort* 
laud,  O. 

CnrllrU,  Ada  K.  (UaguaUtt},  Bamb  FuU«r  Homa,  Wast  Undrard,  UiMb 

Butlf,  RUU  L..  TmiiiMnn  8«boo),  Kiiimvilln,  Tann. 

BkTtUy,  Edn*  (tnaao&l  d«partmMit  \.  Ml^aouri  Sabnol,  FnllAn,  Uo. 

Bwtlajr,  GMH]g«  W.  (uihudaI  ditpitrtiutiDt),  MU*oan  bcbool,  Fnlttio,  Mn. 

B«TtnD.  Kd>in(cabUict-iu»kiiigi.  MloUti^n  Sulioul.  KIlut,  Uirii. 

ButiKi,  I>«ll  iMWibg),  lllinoU  tiohool,  Jki^kiH>nvill<i,  til. 

BHtriRBti,  Jnliii  B.,  flnlifmi  InHtltUlli)D,  Halitiu,  N.  H. 

B«n({b.  John  J.  rsuppoUy  and  MbitKH-mHkingj.  WMtAni  PennajlTk. 
BiKlaMilution.  EiIkowooO  P^rk,  Pa. 

Baagle,  Uu-jr  G.  (iiriuur;^  oral  d«|Mrtin«n1),  Miehi^kn  Sohool,  Flint, 
Miek. 

B«aBtta,  SuMU  M.,  YkI*  School.  Cbicngo,  lit. 

Beamer.  R.  C.  (SufitrioUndont).  Okltibiini&  InUitnto,  Onthrit,  Ok). 

Bumale;,  John  (ufaocmskiiig),  WiBConniB  8<'hofil,  Delavnn,  Wi«. 

Bwr.  HBtti«  U. ,  Anmloui  Scbi^ol.  Haiirurd,  Ocnin. 

BtArtl.  L.  A.  (omi  d«|M»iuttot).  liontb  Oaroliu  IiisUtatlaB.  0«d«r 

fieuttioi  OfBoe  (oral  dofwrtmeiil),  OolorMlo  tkhool,  Colorado  Bprlnici, 

BoBttic,  Uur  B.  ''ptimiiry  arl).  Mkbigan  Sobool,  Flint,  Ulob. 

BMttjr,  Uuy  (■rtioulaliuD  and  llp-rmdiax.  ailraaeod  dopartasoi), 
FraniylvauU  InatitutLon,  Ht.  Airy.  Pltll«d«lpbla,  Pa. 

B«att)-,  Tbo(uiM(bakiii8).  New  I'ork  luaUtation,  WaahioilOD  Bdchta, 
H^w  Vork.  K.  T. 
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BciCE.  Georite  (ntiuitul  ilepartniMit},  Toxas  BchoQ).  AnitJn.  Tmu». 

BeitcIlM,  Harriet  (a^wiag  nod  dv«WiuiikiDg),  P«niH<ylviiD{a  On]  Selioal, 
SomntOB,  Pa. 

Ban.  Olwa  L.  (oral  ^lD|iMtueal),  W««t«ni  Pounsylviniiii  [ostitaUou, 
EAgewuoiI  Pnrk.  P«. 

Brll,  Kranci'A  K.,  U.  A.  (oral  jlnporlntnitt),  Toxaa  R«hMl,  AuMiB. 
Tdxim. 

1)«1).  MutUh  0.,  H.  A.  (or>l  dvpiirtiitfitt).  NorUi  Csrolinft  Sobool, 
MOT)t«i)too,  N.  C. 

Bell.  Mur>  (ond  d«p»rlaieDt).  RoDtncky  ln«UtntiOD.  Douvltle,  Kj. 

Ball.  Mioiiiv,  Kaiiioiii  Si-'liotil,  OUtht,  Kiinii. 

U«lk>*r>.  Aliou,  Lyin»ii  Truiubull  ScLovt.  Cliicsgv,  111. 

B»odiiif(.  R   '-  (luanital  tTniaine),  Wmcoiimo  Schonl.  DfUvna.  Wis. 

Boulgnn.  Sister  M.,  L«  Goalrali  8l.  Mftrj'a  InatKallou.  Uuffalo,  14.  Y. 

Beuufttt.  Ft»roticc  E.,  Lo*  An^vlc*  8cfao«l,  Lm  AiigviM,  Cal. 

UuiioetT.  Mat  J'  E..  Lob  Angeles  Hvhool.  ijtu  lugcUii,  Cal. 

(tftnfton.  Hury  «,  ([iriiitinft).  Marytond  »cboo1,  Pf«d«rirf(,  Md. 

Hrntniii,  K»T.  H.  A,  lAiifirriiiteuiloiit :  ri*li)[i"nnnd  Uiikikkc),  Oenmii 
Evnn|j:«JicKl  t.iiUmraii  ItiKUIuo-.  Nnrth  Deiroil.  Mfeb. 

iiarti,  Albert,  M,  A.  (waaiMtl  dvimrtiuent),  liidiniifi  InatilnUffv.  Indiui- 
a|)u11ti.  Iiid. 

Iterrf,  Aiualla  K.,  N«w  York  laatltuUon,  WRklilDptoB  Hajghto,  Nsw 
York.  M.  V. 

Rtitrj:,  O.  W.  Immuuni  do]>iu1ii)uiit),  IfiHi'tnri  Rrhool,  Fnllon.  Mo, 

Flpn-v.  IxitiiM  (prittuty  oral).  Ohio  iBJititniloo,  C'lloulink,  O. 

B<Hit.  Iliury  P.,11.  A-fNonual  I'vUow),  OiillaiidetCt>ll«>ge,  Wiubiagtiiu, 
D.  C. 

Betu,  0.  A.  (moBnal  d<)iiartni«ni;,  Korlh  CHr»liii<^ Svbdol,  UwK&ntvn, 

N.  a 

B»Us,  Un>.  O.  A.  (urt),  KorLli  rWralitin  Rebonl.  MnrgnnlOB,  N.  a 

Bivrbower,  FannM,  Clovelaail  Bobool,  OI«Tcliuid.  0. 

BiorhMU.  Ifnnrr  (loaiinMl  <ln])KrUa«<Dlj,  Indiana  liuiltnilon,  lodliui- 
apoba.  lud. 

Bis«low,  Uary  P.  (vlemanUry  Hi«B«8  and  langaag*),  Uorarp  Hnan 
8i.'bool.  Uoatou,  Mum. 

BllbM,  BeHh*  (aAwlDg),  Vvm-ltnty  Stibottl.  Tt«nleD,  N.  J. 

Bllbe«,  Emma  L.  (BovrlDjt),  Npw  imvy  8cfat»l.  'i'lujton.  K  J. 

Billing*.  CarHi)  R.  (adrauccd  oral  department},  Ulublgan  McbooJ, 
Fliul.  Mlcb. 

BinijlHin.  Cornelia  0.  (Rewl TMchwr).  UcCovreii  Onl  Hofaool,  Chloaco. 
III. 

BUir.  Oont  L.  (Rrade  «-oik,  ialeiiDedialo  depminient),  Clarke  Hehool, 
NoTlluuBpton,  Hu*. 

niftltr,  llnilie  (art),  Arkiutaaa  Inatitaie.  Utile  Ueek.  Ark. 

BUkclnj-,  IManobe  (prtniarj  luaunol  departmeat),  Ulcbigao  Kefaool, 
Flint,  klicb. 
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BUk«r,  Beanie,  FtoriiU  tiuititnte,  St.  Angostlne,  PU. 

BUadia,   Wsllne*  B.  <oal>tn«t-iiia)ciug).  GUrk«  Sflhool,  Kortliamtiluii. 

BUnkonsliip,  UoyO  (Mt).  Kcbrwdiii  tmtitnU,  Oiaalw,  Keb. 

BlaltDttr.  J.  W..  H.  A.  (FRQL>l|>d  «dncKlloDal  dt>iMrtiD6Dt ).  Ti*xas 
tichoot,  Aailid,  TtiM. 

]UedK>«,  J»bu  b\,  M.  A.  ,Prt&ci|iftl>,  Mu-jlauil  BcbooJ  tor  Colond, 
Bdtimon,  Ud. 

Bliw,  Sumh  F..  <:Ptiiicipitl,  liit'-nuediAttt  iJeiibrtiDent),  Pvniiajlvuua 
liuitlluti«D.  Mu  Airy,  riiiliidetiifaiu.  Tn. 

Bloitnt,  W.  J.  (maaiuil  d«puiiu*tit,  colored  *ckool),  KcDtacky  Intti- 
totloo.  DmvIUv,  Ky. 

Bnrkn*.  M.  Oakl*)',  Auirrii'iui  Scliiiol,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BvKgn,  Ir«i>»  'priiuM-y  onl),  Oh>i>  lastiintioo.  Columtinti,  0, 

Bolud,  Jnbn  A.,  R.  A.,  Wrxi  VinnmiiB(!b<»il,  Kopmrj-,  W.  Vn. 

Bolles.  Wllltam  ( manual  tiWnlBfi),  Cl«veliuid  Srliool.  Clcv«Und,  O, 

Bolyn,  UATf(uct  (Euaonal  dc<[M«tt8)Giil),  IndUoa  lii«litatioD.  fudinn. 
apolls,  tu>l. 

Bond.  H.  M.  (printing),  (Juh  School,  O^dan,  Ctab. 

Boam,  U.  <r.  (nwanal  d«p*rtnicitt),  Trxan  Sclioal,  AuHlin,  TexMu 

Bordoo.  H.  OUjr  (vood-workiDR;,  Nev  JMwjr  S«h«o],  Tnotoo,  H.  J. 

Bork,  Kmmn  { iiik1b*in*tloB>,  Cint^inaati  Or»l  iiebool,  CindtiBfttl,  O. 

Bonclier,  MaUlda,  B|>hpheU  School.  Chitnigo,  HI 

BoulwKra,  Cordik  i,<>r«l  ila|«rlmiint),  Ui»ouri  RcbunI,  Pultun.  Uv. 

Bowdvn,  Ura.  Ptnin S, ,  N«w  SoKlkod  IndaMrial Soliool,  B«*«ilj,  Mbm. 

JkottlM,  Vni.  A.  (Snp«rriiit<'tiiloat.i,  Virfcinin  Scbool,  Htmiuton,  Vn. 

Bujrd,  tva  U..  Thiiiimhb  SoIumi).  Kaoittlle.  Tena. 

BojrlMi,  U.  ])..  B.  8.  (adrasMd  inaBaHl  i]«p«rtin«at),  MiobiKan  Sdiool, 
Pllut.  atlcb. 

fimkjrn,  Uinslo  H.  (primary  onl  d*|HUtBMttj,  Mlobigan  Sobool,  Flint, 
Uiclt. 

Brnfcfi,  Serena  (colored  departmMit),  Ulaaoari  Bobool,  Fnllan,  H". 

Brwiuon,  IL  L.  Ipriutin);;).  WcMUro  P«Diu]rlvatiU  Inntitauon,  Edg<:. 
wood  I'ark,  Pa. 

Bnutnm,  W.  O.,  T«BiiiH>a««  Sobonl,  Kuoxvitla,  'I'taa. 

Bnty,  i\y  fpUin  iK>«iiit;),  Mlcbltjan  Sctiuol,  Fliot,  Mii-h. 

BrvckiniidKv,  Mary  S.  (onl  daparttnunt ».  Kentuckj  IiMtitqlioo.  Dkr- 
Tille.  Ky. 

Brcbm,  P.  EUxobotb  (aloyd),  WMtvra  K»w  York loitilatMn,  ttocbeakr, 

N  y. 

Brlai,  Wllltam  A.  (UllorinsJ.  U  CooUult  St.  Muy'a  InalHtilioii,  Bvf- 
hlu,  N.  ¥. 

BriitbL,  Rndoni  fmaninl  d*futai«nt),  MUmibtI  ftrhool,  FoIub,  Mo. 

Brfatol.  E.  )I.(pnii(in(;aB<]  atvrraijping).  Mi^bigaa S<^bool,  KHol,  Mich. 

Brock,  FratKM  (|.,  Amori«aa  School,  Hanford,  Oonn. 

Brooke,  Uvot;;*-  A..  B.  9.  (u«iiiial  dc|Milm«ut),  ToiuufSelioul,  AiMlla, 
Texaa. 
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Brown,  C«ndM«  J.  <n»nttftl  >lA|}iuliit«at),  Or«|toD  BcIiqaI,  8*l«m,  On. 

BrawD.  Chailea  P.  (oi«rt>«atry).  Norih  Onmlinn  tjulxwl.  Hort^nton,  N.  0. 

BniwD,  Clnra,  Cloviilatitl  Sclionl.  ClMflnnd.  O. 

Brown,  Ocrtrail«{onil<)«|>KiliuciiOi  lownScboul,  Omndl  UlnlTn.  lotrn. 

Brown,  Mary  B.C.(Pnt)Cipii]).P«Ba8jlTnnin Oral  Suit ool.&cmuton.rk. 

Brown.  I'blhp  H-.  B.  A.  (oorpvnlryi,  Korth    DukoU  Kcbool,  DoriU 
Lkkc.  H.  D. 

BrowD,  Tboiiwi  U  (Kdvuncod  innnukl  tlfpartmantj,  Miolii(ni)  ftcbool, 
FliDt,  Mtrli. 

BruaiuK,  OUtJk  (jtriinarj).  Obio  tDCtitiitinD,  Onlumbui,  O. 

Brjrau,  Ibsw.'  <;«lioeiuiikJog,),  IlBrylaiid  Seboal  for  Colored.  B«ltlHKtre. 
Ud. 

Brjanl.  Arthur  D.,  B.  Fb.  (dniwlDs).  OKllautlel  Oollese.  WMliinBloa. 
D.  C. 

Brj^atit,  Iivtia  (n««<U«work),  K»ntuok}'  InvtitnOon,  Da&vlllc.  K7. 

Brjrailjr,  Km|«  L«e<oral  primary  ilapartnx'tit).  Maryland  Scliiwl.  Pred- 
«riL'k.  M<1. 

BrydaoB,  1.  C.  <puntiiiti).  T«xm  SdLooI.  Auailu,  Toxaa. 

Baolianau,  Arlliur  F.  (nilTauuMl  maTiiial  deftuttnout),  Ufobigau  Ikibool, 
Flint,  Hk>l>. 

lincbanao,  Hra.  J.  3.  (Howlug),  Korili  DakoU  Sobool,  Dtviln  Uike, 
N.  D. 

BucklttKbaui,  Abigail  (prlmarj  oral  d»|>BTiineDt>,  f'tfhtgBtt  liclioo], 
Flint.  Hlch. 

Bnnkinitbuu,   Eva   K.,  N«w   Vort  InsUinUan,  WasbtBglafe   RctRlita. 
Kew  Yoit,  N.  Y. 

Ilnoklim.  Alia  ol<>"f -blind).  01iU>  fuMUnlloii.  Columlina.  O. 

Bavll,  Editli  M..  Now  Vork  InaUlntiim  tor  Irii|iKi*«d  loittrnriMin,  Now 
York.  N.  Y. 

Bull.  Hary  Cfaney  work),  Ontario  InRtitatioo,  Ballovilte,  Ontario. Oan- 
■Ida. 

Bnntiutc,  ViTKiuia  H..  Hew  Jertoy  School,  Tronlon.  H.  J. 

itnmbard,  !*riidpn<M  E.  (nrlii-ulBtlon),  Kaw  Vork  iDiilliaUuD.  WaaUnn- 
toD  tlMghU.  Nt.«  York,  N.  Y. 

Bniditk.  Edvrard  S.,  New  York  Inatltntion,  WanbinKltiii  Elelglita,  Hnr 
York.  N.  Y. 

fivrg«>e.  £1lE«b«ll)  M.  {kind«r)jaTt«D},  Naw  York  Inatitallon,  WaaU- 
lI^rtou  UelKbts.  HnM  York.  N.  Y. 

Bvrkn,  JnlU  A.  (nn>,  SI.  Joaei>h'a  tnatilatlon.  Porttfaan,  N.  Y. 

Bnrki?,  Uary  fplain  "rwiiig^  81.  Jom>|>Ii'8  tiiotitation,  Fordliam,  K.  V. 

Biitko.  SinliT  Mary  Anuu  frniicii>al  ■,  Lo  Oonlmilx  81.  Mary'n  Innll- 
intJiiu,  lluBalo,  N,  Y. 

Burneil.  Mayua,  KansM  Sabool.  OUthc,  Kana. 

BnrnB,  Jobn  (t«t)ocltic).  St.  Ju«pb'«  Inaiiimioii,  Wrtil  CtuwUr.  H.  Y. 

Bttniit.  Jobu  T.  (printing},  OnUrio   lu'litDtirin,   lt«II«ntl«,   OnMrl«. 
Canatla. 
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^Uarl.  WUIiHBi  N.,  il.  A..  Pli.  I>.  (Prinuiiwl),  Wentutu  renDBftVAiiift 
tItnUoD,  £t1|{p»o)»l  Park.  Pk. 

SnrtiiD,  Ontoo  C.  B.  A,.  ClrYrUi)d  School,  ClerelniMl,  O. 
»£aiili.  Jolin  P.,  ViaJ)  Sohi-ul,  Ofjdoti.  Ulab. 
Butler.  A.  Ef«Iyii  (iatiTm«di*t«  dtpiirtni«nt>,  PennsjlnkBta  iBCtilU- 
n.  Mt  Airy.  PbllHdi-liibln,  l>*. 
Byrn.  Anna  :bafciD(),  UintMuotA  ^chixil,  FnritHiUlt,  Ulnu. 
BjrnM^,  ABDm  !j.,  St.  JoMpb's  tDMitutiun.  Biovhlyii,  N.  T. 
BynMW,  Itof  (nwking).  SI.  Joncpb'B  Inatltuiioii.  FonlbarD,  K.  T. 
BfrtUBL  WilliKn  J.  (gu<l«aiiig>.  at.  JoMpb'B  lutilolipb,  W«*t  Chcs- 
l*r.  H.  y. 
Bjros.  Mar^iBi  Ton)  d«i>»rtDae&t),  Ulincda  Scbool,  Jnclnnnrillc,  111. 


ki 


Cn^ioDi.Kvv.  .1.  U.,  C.  S.  V,  (Dirvetor'),  Halv  CsUiulia  lusUtiiUon, 
End.  Dpar  Monlreal.  P.  Q..  C^Dailit 

Cotalukii,  Hnm<^t  L  .  St.  Joee|>li'>  Inttitotian.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Oaiawell,  WmUm  A..  U.  A.  (Princl put's  AsstsUol).  Califamis  tnalitti- 
llon.  BerkeUy.  Cal. 

C*l<1n«ll,WilliiMuA.(|>li}-HMfil«a)(ure),  liliiwUSobool.JvJcMDTillfl.lll. 

OlJwcIl,  W.  A..  Knrtb  C«nilitin  Sobonl,  ruieiKli.  S.  0. 

CnlbixxD.  Nanuii>  (kiDdi>rgiirten  K  Ului^ippi  ItiHtitntiua  Jaoluuni.Mia. 

CidlccbUk.  WiUikiD  ((pkrdvninK).  Kbubw  tkboul.  OUlbe,  Kaitf. 

Oalkmy.  Unrio  A.  (pliyvical  cnttiin^),  Arkanwu  Iiutilat«,  Ijttlle  Itovk, 
Ark. 

Campboll,  E.  C.  (bumivkI  ikpaitinviil),  Colonilo  Sobool,  CoJomAo 
8^Di>,  Colo. 

CAajibuII.  W.  J.,  OntATio  InitiiaUon,  B»ll«Till«.  Otitftrio.  CWuda. 

CWptUi,  Aslbouy  i]>riuting},  Kew  York  liulJtiitioti.  Wuhingtoo 
iflbt*.  New  ViM-k,  N.  V. 

Cmy,  rranlit  8.  (kinilvrgiirt»D.\  8t.  JcMpb'a  Initittttlon,  BrooklTii, 

.  Y. 

Cuttnj,  Julia  (pl>jr«ical  coltnre).  Wincoiwia  Scbool.  DaUvan.  Wis. 

Camll,  Oweu  O.,  B.  A.  'auoiul  dcpuUncBlj,  TexM  Sobool,  AniliB. 


Cutar.  Btfttie  (draMinaJclDti).  31UM>nil  S<-boo(.  FdIImd.  Uc*. 

Carter.  Flar*iii>»  (|>riuar}r  dspartinrBt),  Pciut«]rl«aitla  liiMitnlion.  Bit. 
Airy.  rbiUilel|>l<l«.  Pit. 

C^rt»r.  W.  Hkkmao,  B.  A.  (HnU  Taubfr).  Fluridt  IimUIhU,  Si.  An. 
glMliB«,  Pl». 

CkrlwrlKht,  3.  U,  (■hAtunalEing  uA  banKMiBKkltig},  Kanw  Sdiool, 
01ktb«,  K^na. 

Oujr,  Cbftric*  P.,  B.  S.  (SoparwtvtMlMit),  WUcotmn  Scbool,  DcUraii, 
Wta. 

ChMBbvrlaytio.  H.  M.,  Vir^>inlii  Hrbool,  StauiiloB.  Va_ 

Ofaaubet*,  Williua  H.,  Noitb  CatuUua  Buhuvl,  lUI«lt{li,K.  C. 

Cb«pio,  Almn  U  (onl\  AnicHeMi  Hcluxil.  Harltoril.  Codb. 
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OhApiii,  Bd'<r*rd  I..,  B-  A.,  Wmt  Vii^inU  8«lio»l.  Ruidm;,  W.  V*. 

Gbarltft,  Claronoe  W.,B.  A.  (pituliii||),01iio  Iiutitiitioti.ColiiiDbao.O. 

CblrkerlDg,  Kev.  John  \T.,  U.  A.  (Eiueritasj  nntaralBCMncouid] 
gogy),  UiilUiidct  tiuUcKv.  W  Anil  ii)(( ton.  D.  C. 

ObidMlar.  U.  U..  VirginU  »Dhool.  Slaontoi).  Vn. 

ChldMlor,  K.  V$.,  Wcttt  Yirglulu  School.  Uamofj.  W.  Va. 

Chriotbu.  CuToIino  £.   (liUiMture),  SV«tit«ni  N«w  York  iBsUtutia 
Ruubi>Kt«r.  N.  y. 

Christinn,  Lnlu  (inAniinl\  Arlcitnxiui  Iimtitiilp,  I.itllc  Hnrk,  Ark. 

ObrisUnaii,  Mts.  K.  P-  C^ro'l  ilotnirtiiicDt},  Eciittickj-  iDoiilucion.  Di 
vUle.  Ky. 

Cl'iixtriiHk,  Jcannttte  i,  (pniunry  de|iiiitmanL),  PADMytTniiui  ItwUt 
titiD,  M(.  Airy.  PLibiUelptla.  Pa. 

Christy.  N«ltj«.  Kihihm  Sdioitl,  Olntbii.  Kmw. 

ClufUnt«,   Sialti    (vnU   •te{>«rtiuaut}>   UuUtiral  F«Bia)e   InititilUcD, 
Ucmlrea.1.  P.  Q..  Caukda. 

Chiiri>h,  Unt7,  Pennaylranlft  Oral  Mehoot,  Senmtvti,  Pa. 

Olftrk.  AW  ft.,  M.  A.,  Araorican  Bataool,  Hjirtford.  Ooan. 

Olnrk.  Adiln  E.  (lawiii)!  aud  (IntKKomkiiig),  Wnti^rii  New  York  Inst 
ti«a,  Itii<ili»«tr!r,  N.  Y. 

Clark.  Uertlifl  D.  (primary),  Obiu  Iii»litiitiuii,  CulambiM,  O. 

CJnrk.  VMT.X  H.  (Prtnei|ml),  Banli  Falkr  Uodui.  Went  Hvdford,  Haiw. 

Clark,  Uabel  I.,  ttbodo  Island  ImtiCuU.  PtOvid«ii«»,  S.  I. 

Oluk,  Uarion  (>.,  Nxrlhtttn  N«w  York  luiriitDtiuD,  Haluaa,  N.  Y. 

Clarko.  EtlwaH  P..  M  A..  New  York  Instilolion.  Washiagtoa  H»lght 
New  York,  N,  V. 

Clark)!,  Fruuuis  l>..  U.  A..  0.  G.  (Kapaiiuten'diiat).  MlofalgutScbool. 
Flii.l.  Micb. 

Clarka,  Tlwinaa  P.    (adiaueeil  oral  iltiiaTtuieDl),  MidilcaD  flchnol, 
Flint,  Htcfa. 

CHaeka,  Utb.  T.  P.  (Pnnclpal,  oral  departiutfiit},  Uirbii^aii  Scbool,  Flinty 
Mlob. 

t3«Hri«at«r.  Kdward  (daijitnlry  oudcaliluftuiakliig),  N*w  Yorkli 
lloB.  Wafcblu«too  Uelgbta,  Nev  Toik,  H.  Y. 

Clrary,   Bdward    P.,  B.  A.   (uianniil  nlphabat  de]urtnimL).   IHuio 
8«liool,  Jaekiionvillo.  III. 

CleiDi-na,  M.  A.  (aowiDg),  Weatoni  PvffiiwylviniB  iDKiilnlion. 
wood  Park.  Piu 

CIiSukI,  W.  U.  (prinlingj,  IUiiMM«  tlcboo],  JadaonviUa,  HL 

CIlppiiiERr,  Cilwanl   B.,  M.   A.  (Priiivtiiol,  nluoaliunal  doiiarlnimi 
Iowa  Hchonl.  Contii'i)  Ittaffn,  Iowa. 

Cloak.  l^llfB  £  (Soperiutaiidoul,  boys' deparLmenl).  St.  Joa«ph*e] 
tiitlOD,  Wpat  CbrMer,  N.  Y. 

Cloud,  Jaatoa  H.,  M.  A.  (Prlnoipnl;.  OBllandol  Hnbuol.  Bt-  I«nU,  Ua 

Coalur,  C>iib«rlue  £.,  Wrigbl-HoiuaKMi  School.  Naw  York,  S.  Y. 

Cobb, /Dnnie  L..  B.  8  Coral  dcpartmMll),  Wextprn  PsnnBylvnnia 
■titatioD,  Eilgevood  Park,  Pa. 
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Oobb,  N«ni«B..  B.  Pit.  (wnddepattniAllt). Oregon  S^hAal.BAlnn.  On. 

Oobnm.  Ali(M(oral  ileparlmeul).  WiMoudln  Scliool,  Dabtvnn.  Wb. 

Cwhmie.  W,  A..  U.  A.(nutDiial  dnparlment).  Wtovonslu  Soliool.  ItaU. 
MO.  Will. 

Got,  rnLBeesE.  (OOnldnK).  Mmo»  Bchool.  Pari  tarn).  Me. 

Ookor.  CliariM  P.  (uMiBftl),  Ark«D«u  lnwlint«.  I.ittl*  Book.  Ark. 

Oolnlnngb,  Curie  (D«gTo  dopniiliiivtil),  QenrKW  Sohool,  Onve  Bprian, 
Gft. 

OoloiuAD,  I>.  It.,  U.  A  .Ontario  lentil ntiM),  ItrlKiTille.  Ontfirio,  Cftiud*. 

OnJenuo.  \in.  G.  D.  (ut),  Soutli  Otrnlina  Inalitnliua,  Cvdw  !l])ring, 
».  C. 

ColniiM.  Tbouu  H..  B.  A.  (tnamikl  d«p*rtm«nt),  Hovtb  CuolfM  In. 
•lltaunn.  C«<lAr  AprinK.  H.  0. 

OollelU  AuiiA  (tnantd  i1»p*rtinent),  MMannri  8«hnn|.  Piilutn,  Mo, 

CuHinir*-  J.  W-  (ciirp«Dtr<r t.  Kvnlunk;  lD*(ittiti"D .  Dnnvill«,  K;< 

CollliM.  Bin  Ellen  f drtwintklng ).  Kl-  JaM|>b'<i  InaUtnticM).  PonSlinm. 
K.  V. 

OoUlua.  W.  T.  <cubin«l-BwkiiiK>.  CoDtral  K«w  York  lustUatlop.  Brani-, 
H.Y. 

Colt,  AttHOu  T.,  B.  D.(m&BtMl  i1«partin«nt),  Nrbraakn  tiuitil«U>,  Oiu*- 
Im.  Hob. 

Ci'itns  <1e  U  Pr'>vli|«Dee.  Sister  (Hewing).  Moilrenl  Pem*l<^  In^ltliitl'iu. 
Uunlrenl,  P.  Q..  Oiuad*. 

Ciiinp.  tthnr((«G.  CprinliDii).  N«bnAkB  luitUnle.  OnMtm.  Keh. 

CAmsti^k.  MiBerv«E.,N4iw  York  Instittttion  fartinpmv*i|  In«lma11on, 
Ke»  V..rk,  K,  V. 

C(inR»r.  R«nita|[toii  (printing)-  Weaiera  New  York  Inatltntloa,  Kueh- 
«it«.  N.  V. 

CouIa5.  llekD  ti.  (dmirbUiiil),  Ferkiiu  Iiiatltuliun  for  the  lUlat),  Bnntli 
BocloB.  kUu. 

CouaAr.  Ritcbo),  PenniiylTAni*  Oml  School,  RcrantAn,  Pa. 

C(>fiD«r.  Mn.  !!■  J.  (newlog).  Harjlatiil  flchoal  for  Oolonid,  Batllitinre. 

Ha. 

Ct>an«fj,  JiiUh,  N«w  York  [uwltLnlion  for  Improroil  Inaliuctlon.  Kaw 
York,  N.  Y. 

Omtntir.  K.  F.  rmtmaBl  ilFpaHroml).  n«artfii>  ^hwA.  V.min  ItpriUL*.  (In. 

Ootrnor.  J.  C  (•Irawing,  wood-cwring,  an'i  itky>icnl  vnltttrr),  Qmr^ia 
Scbiiiil,  Carn  SprinH.  (hL 

Cotinor.  Wnalsjr  O.  (Priaripn]).  OMrgi*  8«ifaoel,  Oara  Rprtnn,  Ua. 

Oo&nor.  Wmlvj  0..  Jr..  M.  A.  (aumtul  dc|iartu«Dt).  Iowa  Hcbitul, 
GmqdoII  Bla0«.  Inra. 

Ooak.  J.  tt.  (oui&ul  duparltuool  aftd  priDliDK),  Uanitubft  laalitntioD. 
Wlnnlpftv.  Mitn. 

Cook.  TTKVnnioo  O.  <;Pk]r«li'«i  Dtroalor).  New  Vi>rk  Inilltatioa,  Waab- 
InRt.!*  II'iKlit-,  Sew  Y-rV,  N.  Y. 

G^iokf.  i.i'lia  11.  New  \;tk  lualltiillaa  (Or  [lupnivnd  liutrtictluD,  N«w 
York,  N.  Y. 
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CfOkiM.  U.  A.,  Woitt  Virtlttiift  »ctiaol,  Romner,  W.  Tk. 

Ciiul.  Mauic  (mauitul  ilcimrCmciit).  Iuwk  BcIukiI.  Ouunoll  BlaBs, 
Iixru. 

CcHiniW,  Onoe  Emfiy.  Hbrtignn  Svliool,  Chicago.  IlL 

Cooprr,  II.  L.  (<1«M)ratiii);,  rtc).  Mlubi);au  Scbool,  Fliiil,  tllcb. 

Cooper,  HJIdnd  E.  (oral  d«[inrtiii«iil>,  I<m  SrIiooI.  Connell  BIbBb. 
loo  a. 

Gtiplin.  EUiel  k.  (gj-mniUlci).  Cftliromla  Inntittition.  Dcrksle;.  C«l. 

Gomny,  Nvtlio  (unuunl  ilapuTiuiADt),  LuaiHiana  InntltatloB,  B«t4ia 
Aougn,  Lm. 

UnrwiD.  Mary  (Hrt),  TniliunH,  lii«tilntiuu.  Iii(liuua|iul)B.  Inil. 

Cotvin,  W.  It.  imanual  il^nrlmonli.  Miiuionri  Hi-liool,  FiilUin.  Ho. 

Corwiti,  Mm.  8.  J.  ;  maiiunl  <1(pntiiu<'Ui).  UisKiuriSirliotil,  Fulton,  Uu, 

Cory,  .\D«tbL,  Seward  tSrhcHiI,  Chicnijo.  ill. 

CoBgiova,  Uargaret  (Prin«i[>*I),  I$|>li|>L<.'ln  Habool,  Clilfiago,  III. 

Cox,  W.  B.  (abueinalclo)!).  GouUal  NVv  Turk  IiiatiinUna,  Roiae.  K.  V. 

Crini>.  Joliii  K.,  U.  A  .  Ametk-iui  )4i-boul.  Uaclfnril,  Cosii. 

Ornuirill,  T.  3.  (bnltinK)'  minoi^  Sclioul,  Jncksouville.  III. 

Crawfonl,  Ella  B.  J.  (prlmaT;  oial  drpnTlRK'nt).  MidiigaD  Bcbool, 
Flint,  Mieb. 

Cniwrronl,  1*.  Maj,  WusliiuKlou  Stnte  Scbovl.  Vujtcuuvn-,  Waah. 

Crnirlonl,  Mary  M.  (oookinK,  Me-).  Mii'lii)tiiii  Ki^hnul.  Flint,  Mtrli. 

Crawford,  OU  B.  (inatiniij  ilepartin«ut>,  NQl>ni>>ka  ln>Ittnt#,  OrmIm, 
Neb. 

Cronlrr.  A.  L.  E..  H.  A..  VU.  D.  (SnparlDl'odeot).  FcooarlvRoia  la. 
stitntiou,  Hi.  Airj,  PIiitH<t«I|}bia,   Pa. 

CnllsD.  Eatelbi  F..  Bt.  Joaeph'a  Inntitiitluii .  VTmt  Obntdr,  N.  Y. 

CutumiajjE*,  8Hllia  O.,  Ti'tuMmm  Kvbm>l,  Kmixvlirr,  Tanii. 

Gar<l,  Liltian  (oral  deparlwcnl),  Cotoradu  Bcbvo),  Colorwlo  8prlu|ts, 
Colo. 

CurfiloD,  Tbomas  (Aleotridlj'  <,  Ofalo  Ineliiniion.  Coliimbas,  O. 

tlurnri.  Juliaua,  St.  J>ji)cpb'a  liiatitnlinu,  Wcat  Cbvilcr,  N.  T. 

CntiiiT,  Eaocb  IlPiiry.  Id.  A.  (Pttudpal}.  New  York  IiUllluUoo. 
WafbinKton  Hvighle.  N<t«  Votli,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Katie  A.  (kinilerKuteu),  Nev  Vo(k  luatituUan,  Wuitbiui^ton 
Helgbu.  N«n  York.  N.  Y. 

OutlilDit.  eilvii,  8(.  Joseph*!  IiutKatkv.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Orrll.  8Utt-r  M..  Le  CouteuU  8l.  Uarj'e  Iitatitutioa.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Damuu,  Alice  H.,  B.  ,1.  i' rHBcipal),  Mjatic  Onl  8vbool,  Mjratici  Ounu, 

Ualj,  lieroMiDe  D.,  Uackay  luHttliiliuu.  Uoutreol,  J*.  Q..  Canaita. 

]>a1y,  Uirluwl  (bakin«},  At.  Jnmipb'i  tnntitutlAit,  W«at  ObMtar,  N.  V. 

Daiikla.  Carutiiic  ft.  innibiiielic  nuil  f1«iuvutar]r  alKe1itB)>  Clarko 
Babool,  Konbampton,  Mimr 

Uan{«1t.  On  O.,  M.  \..  tTtak  Kcbifol,  Oi^tleii.  Olab. 

naHilaon,  Samuel  G.,  II.  A.  (laiignu^o  au<l  literalare,  Mlvanocil  •tt«part- 
BMut).  fenDafUanU  lutitltuttou.  Mi.  Alr^-.  FblUdetpbla.  Fa. 
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Dtvftwa,  W,  a.  (bluikumilbing;.  Ala)i«iD*Beb(Mil.  TidlMl«t|a,  AIs. 
D»ris.  AmdiN  W.  (<l<>>f-bliDil),  Peilititf  Uatitutioii  tot  tlia  Blbtl.  Soolh 
BoMtoo.  Maw. 

DftVls,  Ut^betoft  K,  T«Dn«kM«  ftnbAol.  KBMTlllft,  Tmu. 

D^rbk  8olot)  f .  (dnwiDic;.  AiDcricuD  Sobool,  lUilford,  Cono. 

OavlA,  VrtUlftm  tl.,  B.  A.  (manual  il«puliaRDt|.  Tnua School,  Anslin, 
Tmm. 

Dhwooid.  Ella  6.  (primarr  i]«{iari»ient),  PeansjlraaU  losLllutiou,  UL 
Airy.  PbiUidplphu.  Th. 

Day,  FtnnltM  (iwwiDtt}.  Central  Now  Yofk  InnlHtitioti,  ttiinie,  N.  )'■ 

Day,  H^ibett  K.,  U-  &.  (nataraJ  ■clroro).  Gallniidet  Oollrfrr,  Wavbisg- 
toa,  D.  C. 

mBrizalla,  Tbeopbtlna  (acailfimlc  departmffiit  nud  act),  Califoroia  lu- 
•litulki».  Ritkal**.  r*L 

Dt'Jani-^tf,  F.Ti.  Vlrgioia  Sobool.  Hunotna.  Ta. 

l>(^Uott«.  Iiiiila(«Avwti«n)  oral  i1o|mrtni«iit},  Hicliiftan  Bcbool.  Flint, 
Ml<-b. 

U«  Hotu,  Wd).  U  ,    U.  A. ,   I^  1).  (laanoal  deparUnCBt),  IniUuia  In- 
■tilaUou,  IndisttaiMflia,  I&d. 

OnPaizi.ttintrr  U.,  L«  GgtttvaU  8t.  klarjr'a  tnaUtnltoD.  BufAlo,  N.  V. 

Dvan,  Duiia,  Dctnul  Uchcol,  l>cUoit,  llivb. 

Dsdtnnu.  I^rlla.  No«lh  Dakota  School.  Devili  Lake.  K.  IX. 

Deeui.Charlcti!).(mBBnald«:paHBi«Dtaiulprliillag>.  UlMk«f|^lbiUlB. 
lx>D,  Ja>:l|wD.  UiM. 

Delllcker.  a  Mand*.  Net*  i«n*y  School.  Tnaioti.  N.  J. 

Duiaon,  Jnmf*,  U.  A    ,'Pnt)<-.jiH);<,  Kt-mlall  tinbiMsl,  Waakingititi,  D.  tX 

Dou7>>.  P«til,  Ontario  Iniilitniioti,  ndlrdltr,  Ontarif),  CSai-adt. 

DiaaltaRi|iB,  Itev.  Father  A.  E.   (Cba|ilaiD>.  Uonlrnl  Pontali-  ItMtiln- 
tinn.  Monbval,  I>    Q.,  4U(M>ta. 

Demuanua,  Umcb   (uabuiat.inaUDi|).    MlBneaaU   School,    Faribault. 
Mliiii. 

DtdMM&B,  Umy  O.  (pnwary),  Ohio  li»U(utioit,  ColnubuK,  O. 

Dieksun.   Willinm  (brvtknllnrc).   Sow  York  Inntiintian,  WaaliinRtaa 
Ualgbu.  Now  Turk.  K.  Y. 

OiabI,  J«Diilc  U.  t(lrawtDak)at[>.  rtfuuylraoia  luntilntton.  Mt-  Airy, 
Plifla<h)l|ibU.  Fa. 

Dt«iu«r.  UtobH  (gardMtlbg),   Vltmina  N««  Tork  liMlilntion,  Kj^Hilica- 

r.  N.  T. 

blllaiid.  Hannah  imwim^).  UlntiaMla  Sohool.  Faribanlt.  Uloti. 

Dimmifk.  ElU  J    (oral  d0|iarUB«BI),   W>«toni   PeonaylTanla  InaUlB- 
livD.  Eageouod  Park.  Pa. 

Diviu*.  Flnon-e  A.  rtnatiual  da{iattmrtii >.  Ort^iM  Svbovl,  Iteleni.  Ore. 

DiviliH,  lioal*  A.  (maanal  ib|>iirliii«>iil  niidoar|>mtry),  Moalana Hcboal. 
BjuMrr,  Mont. 

[>tTlu».  Mary  I..  (Fir*!  AHaUiani  .  Mal«#  Hrbiiol,  Pntiland.  M> 
[I>l]l'in,  Iva.  TonniMaec  Solwd.  Kuvl^ilk-.  Tkbu. 
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I>Mn*>,  LetitU  L. ,  Pro*h«l  School,  (ntic*|;o,  tJl- 

1>absQa,  Fniiilt  A.  {HliucniakiDK),  Lmiininnn  tnKtHntlou.  U*ti<n  ttongo. 
La. 

Dob*vn,  Jwie  Helen  (»iyaiBMli<Mj,  UaiUu(l«c  OoU«g».  WuU&gtwu, 
D.  C. 

Dobjrrw,  A«bti«l  W..  M.  A.,  HiuiiMOtA  Sekool,  Faribniilt.  Minn. 

Dobyns.  J.  It..  U.  A.  (UapannUDiionl),  UtMuwEppi  [lutilutioa,  3mak- 
■on.  Mlwt. 

tio\A,  J.  J.,  KiiuwMi  (^ntiool.  nintlio,  K>n«. 

DoniUim,  Sialer  (kuilUn^i.  Moutrvnl  E'vmnlo  IntitlULtioiti  51ualT«Ml, 
P.  Q. .  Oanmlii. 

DouMld,  Dora  rdedf -blind),  Cedor  FaII*.  Iow». 

Donald.  Idn  (artionlatlon),  tiontb  Uuliatii  ScIiiki).  Kioiix  FhIIn,  it.  D. 

Dunogbjr,  Siimii  [oral  ilv|iiirtmi'iil^.  K^iittirk;  InEticutuiu,  DaavlHe.  Ky. 

Dontidly,  Abbiv  (boDwrwork>,8(.  JoMcph'aluHtituli'm,  lirooklyu.  K.  V. 

DiinoliOK,  M.  LiKsi«,  Detroit  Soliool.  Dotroit.  Miob. 

Dotttbena,  BiatcrM..i.eUouteiiUSl.  MitTy'*  InMitntiaa.  llnflAla,  K.  Y. 

l>oub,  FlurfiDM  W.  (dr«wii;Kii  Mftrylaml  RL-buol.  Pcwlonrk,  Ud. 

DtiwiiiDH,  A,  t'.  (manuHl  depurlnn-iil  ).  Wkhii-mi  r«iiiii(yl*kiiia  [DStJta- 
|ii>n,  Edg«w(M>i1  P&rk,  1^. 

Dtiwriv,  JiiliD  (caipeptry),  Outtuiu  InirtitulioD,  BallerilU,  Outftrio. 
Canada. 

I>np«r,  Atuos  U.,  U.  A.  (itiNtbenuliL-*  uud  L«ttH),  OftlUudAt  Ooll«gfi, 
Wnahiniiloii.  D.  G. 

Dnj'*'-  I^B^'llo  ^-  faoadvtnladapMrtBieiitHndiaiinaAllnUBlagj,  lbin« 
Ikliuu),  rortlnail.  M«. 

Drigu".  Frank  M.  iSitperiDtendeut).  Illali  Sc-liool.  Ogdun,  DUb. 

Driaooll,  'riinotby  F.,  Ni-w  Vork  Imtiiaiion  fat  IinproTAd  Iiuitru«ti<M), 
KowYork.  H.  Y. 

DtianoU.  iXn.  T.  F.,  New  York  InatilnLion  fpr  Imjirofw)  IiMtniatlnn, 
Ki-w  Y<.i-k.  N,  V, 

Driiiii,  Marjiaret  (dKWtuaking),  St.  Jovcpb'a  InaUtnliott,  BrooUrn, 
V.  \. 

DrnwMlnm,  William  F.  (bakingj,  PootviylTAtin  laslihiLiDO,  VLi.  Airy, 
FblladetpbM,  Fa. 

Dttdk-jr,  Jaoia  (onil  de|»runttiit),  Oolartdo  8ebool,  Cokmukt  Spiingi, 
Oolo. 

Dnff.  II.  (iiidQatrial).  Stmiti  Citrotina  Inalitalioti.  Oadar  Spriti|t.  8.  O. 

Dala.,  Kl6ra  he*  (oral  d«paTtaient),  North  Carolina  S(t1ii>oI,  Murgaa* 
ton.  N.  C. 

UoiK'Hu.  E1iz»b«lb  H.,  Muokny  livdIlutloD,  MootrnU.  P  Q..  Canada. 

Duni-an.  WilUani  ^pKinlieg  and  gUxing),  Pannnylrauia  InatitilUoOi 
Ht.  Airy.  FbJladelpbia.  Fn. 

Dnnu,  Etiifl  A.  (dra«rtQf[),  Rbnda  IiiUnd  Tn«ltliitn.  FrovldaiKi*,  B.  I. 

DubIad,  Gvrtrijil«  L.  (fcradt'  woik,  priamry  ilvpnrltDfolJ,  CUtkc  Soli<.>ol, 
Korthiinipton.  Mans. 
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Untuli,  11.  A.,  flKlifonii*  Inaiitnlion,  Berkeley.  Oel. 
Diitloa.  JeRRo  H.  (palutlDg),  Western  N*w  Vork  ItuiUtatlou,  U«i«bc«ler, 
N.  V. 

Dwyw.  B.  E..  La  Coaleuli  Bt.  Utay'h  lD»tiUtlIuu,  BuSnlu,  H.  V. 

Biikii),  Mr>.  [.itiin  (Hpni-cbj.  ArlisiiMH  IiiBiitnli-,  I.itilo  liorb.  Ark. 

Earl».  Mm.  Cairi*  W.  (prijuiiry  nuinual  d«iiutiu«nt),  Mleiiiyaii  Hcbocd, 
Ktiot,  Mieb 

Eutou,  M>ry  (aloyd),  niluoia  S«baol.  JukHoavltlc.  III. 

Ei.i<i«iil'in,  Miiry  UvC.  (kindvrijaTLeii}.  CFutrnl  Ni-nr  Yurk  luMiliitiaii. 
n«ni«.  N.  T. 

Rildr.  Clan  V.  (nn).  L'Ub  Rdtool.  Ofttl«n,  OiaU. 

Edil;.  Frane«c  K  .  (Ttab  Solioot.  O^A^n,  UthIi. 

B<)cl;,  JoBAlbtn  11.,  CvuirnI  Nw  Yvrk  luntitutioii,  lt«isv,  K.  V. 

Kddj.  L..  II.  A.  (nuuiilxl  de)wr[iiieiit).  K«tttiK'kj  lailltmioiit  Timv- 
»illp,  Kjr. 

EdgH.  Itesoio  U.  (pdiuvry).  Okio  Inalituliuti.  Colnnibiut,  0. 

BiltD,  |jAnniK(mHnaiil  »l|>Ii>it»itr  <)*|iarl4M«Tit).  IJliuoin  Scboul.  JKekuvu- 
vtllx.  III. 

BiIwAfd*.  (>.  A.,  U.  A.  (wwiilwcrk  aad  t-nrpcatry],  NorUi  Curollm 
liulKH>l,  ttHleigb,  N.  C. 

Rilwikfd*.  UHFtiiM  (innimal  ilspaftoivnt),  Nvbraitkii  Iiitttittile,  Oakbk, 

Etfun.  KnihariBfi  A..  8i.  Jo>ip)>1i'8  liMtilntlon.  We>>t  Cbe«terT.  N.  V. 

Kickbofl,  Arliugtva,  B.  A.  (udviiDocti  nutnual  daputtiteatj,  Mkbl^u 
Hrlioul.  PIlDl,  Micb. 

RIbm,  Si»)U»  loMi  d4i>Hitmiiiitj,  K*iila<ikjr  iMtfliiUoa,  I>t»T!II<,  Ky. 

Elwucnl,  CaiuIiuh  p.  (KttriuuLi  tlo|itutiDMiT),  Uivliltcan  Si-IkhiI.  Flint, 
Ulvb. 

Blir,  Alkc  W.  (ofitt  <l<>[>*inaienl),  Oolotndo  Hohoo),  Colorado  tipitags, 
Colu. 

Elf.  Ctutrlm  R..  U.  A..  Pb.  D.  (naiural  mI«uo»).  OttUitiidvt  Oollsge, 
W«>  bill  (fine,  D.  0. 

Hly.  niiiitlM  W..  Hf.  A.  { Prioi-ipilj.  UaryUuid  Sobool,  Pmlumk.  Md. 

Ely,  UmcuO.  (ulvaB<^d(l<t]iartiiiiitil>,  MBrj;IiiRt)Si-liui>l,  Freduriek,  M<l. 

Enierculia,  8i»ter  M.  (printiii|{).  Lv  C«ut«uU  SU  Mary'a  IiMtitalioti, 
buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Kiuareon,  OtaiH,  Albany  Home  Scbool.  AltMuy,  K.  V. 

EiDcnnu,  Uttlid  L.,  Nuw  Xotk  Inatilution  (oi  luprored  Iiiatrut^lbiii. 
New  Vork.  N.  Y. 

Eb^olbiirdt,  Mildr«4  (Bawiiig),  Wt«l«rii  Hew  Ynrk  luatilutioi),  Koab- 
Mt«r,  N.  Y. 

Bnl.  UotKirt,  B.  .1.  Cpbyaieitl  calinra},  Mlcbigwn  Scbuol,  Film,  Utcb. 

RrncBtibv,  KiHtor  (oral  d«|MrUuval),  MontrcMd  Female  Ii>eUliiliou, 
Mimtrcia.  V.  Q.,  C«iwda. 

Ervm,  AUBie  iXaV.  (unil  tlr|MtUu«sl),  Oootgu  tkbuol,  Cava  Hpi Hig, Oa. 
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Ervlffl,  Hugh  B.  (ooloml  d«p«rtin«nt),  Miiisi*«i|>pi  lti»UtaUon,  J>olt- 
•on.  Uiw. 

KapliMiila,  9lMor  K.  l.iirt),  I«  Oontonb  8l.  Marj"*  rDMitiitlon,  hnt- 
fHlo.  N.  Y. 

£itritt,  O-  [>.  (bigh  vUm),  Vir|;iiiiR  Kcbool,  StuolvB.  Vn. 

Euriti,  Mr>.  (1.  I>.  ivticulatlun).  Vlr([iutii  Hcbool.  SUuuUin.  Va. 

Knit^tie  At  Vn^-Hil.  SiRtvr  (<!ookiti(e)i  lloiiirvnl  Kvnia]«  TDStitaUon. 
Montrenl,  1'.  <i...  CbhihIk. 

BuH^blui.  81st«r  M.  (tewtoK  Rni!l  dro»inaklngX  LcUontcnlx  St.  Han's 
iDKlidiHoa,  ftnaaro.  H.  Y- 

Kvaom  Un.  Ailn  M.  (ittv<MU)nktiig  auil  fAoi-f  wurkj.  Wnsbinictaa Suti? 
Selimil.  V»ui!i>nvf!r,  Wuli. 

ETari«t«>,  KUtxr  [omi  tlopnrlui^nt}.  Mi^tt«al  Proialo  luMilnlioa.  Mod- 

Fagaa,  B«<m>  A.  (Einpr^riDloniUatgirU*  d*{Mu1u>fnt},  St.  JoeepbS  loali- 
tntiou,  Fonlbiun.  N.  Y. 

I'teirbftiili,  MBrioB  (onl  d«|mrtiiii<iii).  niiooit.  Bcltool,  J>fkHOD*)l1«,  111. 

FairBcld.  CoiH  D.  {raanuRl  iraininit).  Milwanki-e  Kvb<K>t,  MilwiukM-, 
Wli. 

Faniworth,  Gnoo  E.  (g^ugMphy),  Wutl«m  Kow  Tarlt  lbatiL«(loD, 
B.iclierter.  N.  V. 

Fnruuiu,  l^tiiuui  That  {primary  omi  i]*piirtaieul^,  HivliigRD  Scbool, 
Flint,  M»;)>. 

FuTiuil,  Mai-y  1.  (arlionlutiou),  Cnulrn)  New  York  ImIUuUoo.  ttaar, 
N.  Y. 

Vkj,  Atlas  BrtdRliNw,  U.  A.  (Ulto],  OnlUnd-^t  OolUge.  WMliin^nD, 

o.  c. 

Fay.  Edwanl  AIIvd.  M.  A,,  fli.  D,  ( VicvPrrcidvut ;  laneoagPsX  G*l- 
Undvt  ColU-Ri;,  Wiuiliingifii,  D.  C, 

fXj.  EUijCHli«tli  (*|>i<('rli  BUil  lip-n-adioK).  Auanraii  Behoolf  Bwltoid. 
Cdbh. 

Pay.  Gittxtrt  0.,  M.  A..  Pb.  It.,  AinoricAU  Selio«>l.  Itarirord.  Coon. 

F^atnn.  Jarc«i(Prlti«lpan<  Hnlirnx  [ntlliution.  Iltlifii.  X.  K 

Fondcy.  C^mXjri  M.  (prtiiiiiy),  Obin  iBnliluliou,  <'o1nnil>u*'.  O. 

FealliL-niUtui-,  Uari^r«t  (kiudvi^arleii ,,  8t-  Jurvrpli'H  Iiuiilntioo),  Furt}- 

bua.  a.  Y. 

P^licivunc,  Ki*l«r  lorml  d»pitrliD«DtJ,  Houtr**!  Petoalf'  loBliluUoD. 
Monlrcnl,  P.  Q.,  Oauida. 

F«DMr.  Bara  tl.  (iiiimarj  utal  department  J,  Wablfpui  Sobool.  Flint. 
Mkb. 

ForRniHin.  Rlinbath  (mannal  altdiab«t  defMrtniniO,  lUiBoia  Scliool. 
JaekiouTillA.  1)1. 

FnrgnMin.  Mr«,  L.  W..  We«l  Vitsini"  School.  Komooy,  W.  V». 

F<F>«(il>et'k.  Caraliue.  CiDriiiiiiill  I'liMio  bcliijiil,  (.'iiufkiiniili,  Olito. 

Fi«l<1,  AIIm  U.  (lUilbBMUn),  Clurko  Sofaoal,  NorUMnidoD,  Umh. 
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>  Fiucli .  Harlot)  E. .  Sonlh  DnkotK  8<-boo).  Sfoux  Va\U.  ».  D. 
fTnxh.  EmniK  U.  <«>|it«ksioB  drawing,  <r»)rtt-rol<ir  {MintiDg,  tic. },  Mr- 
<":n  Oml  t;V^lwl,  ObiniK"-  HI. 
rist).  KhLc  U.  (u-ticulatian).  niilUii<lot  nullpgw,  Wit« hi ng >•■■).  D.  O, 

PUtcr.  GvoruK  E.,  B.  A.  (printing' ),  Maiut-  School,  I'otlUitil.  U«. 

Filepauick.  Eliutxtth  A..  St.  Jo*fp|i'i>  luKlilaiioD.  WcstClM-Btrr.N.  V. 

rilquirit^k.   Mrs.    Fli>r9DM   15.   (HrllliniMlo,    adcKUL-vd   il^fHUtmeot), 
I>«ni>»]r|ij>nl*  IniitilQliou,  lAu  Airy,  Philft>]«l)'liJa,  P*. 

KlolicTtr.  Eilcn  n.  (SecRlu;).  St.  Jtw-ph'a  iDsiitatlon,  WeM  Cbcftn, 
H.  Y. 

F1l>U-7,  Stollit.  Gun  OUir«  S'.'bcwl,  Baa  Claitv.  Wia. 

FleiltmHan.  MHt;  ''inaaiiHl  depart  moat),  MiMoari  ficbiMl.  Fnltno,  Uo. 

Fleming.  Kennw  MpKo;  (<irt)   (ItpArinieDt},  KorUi  OAToIina  Sobool, 
Uurguitoi).  K.  C. 

Fldrtior.  Kntharine  ( bliitory  and  literal ur«).  Clnrka  Sciiool.  NorHiump' 
ton,  MiM. 

PI7UI,  Hitrgu«l  J.,  St.  JoMpb'H  InatltaUOD,  W«>t  CbesUr.  K.  Y. 

Fiitvy,  JoHk  A.  (adruiml  dt-parttiipiil).  F«tina>-1vasia  rnaUlaticin,  UL 
A.ir7,riiib<UlphU.  r« 

Funosr.  Mnrj  D.  (orul  tJopurlniriil  >.  WitrvtiftiD  Ri-b>Mtl.  IKUtab,  Win. 

Forbiub.  UUI&a  M.  <>le&f-bliod;.  FerUna  l&Mltulion  (or  tbe  Sllnd, 
ttontb  Boi>t(i»,1iiuM. 

Font.  F.  J  'Uitorins).  Mtcblstatt  Sttbool.  Plinl.  Mtcb. 

Fonwi.  Margarvt  rprinary  ond  UvfiartaKnit ),  Minhiipin  Refanol.  Flint. 
UJ«b. 

FoTTMtifr.  T.  O.  C*lo;(I).  Ontarto  luttitniiuD.  BisUevllk.  Ontario.  Cu- 
ad«. 

Forajrlbe.  I^aa  F.  (arti>:uliiUon).  Kew  Turk  tnatiUiliuo,  VMbbvloii 
HafKbta.  S'«k  York.  N,  Y. 

Foadlck.  «.  P.  (canlroinK),  K«ulackr  lu^tiinUoo,  DaarilU,  Ky. 

FmIpt,  Brue«  (bnrlinrlDt;).  Ulaaoorl  Srltool,  Fiillob.  Ho. 

Fuilor,  Kaebol  E..  OklatMioia  lutltnU.  Utitbrle.  OkU. 

Fi».   TltotuHD    Franetn,    M.   A.   (S^ior  AaMrfftol  aed  librarian],  N«w 
York  liMtttntion.  Waahluiiinii  H«ightB.  N««  York,  N.  Y. 

Francii,  Mrs.  W.  t9«wing).  KaafiiwSobool.  01aili«.  Kww. 

Friini,'oi>  <)«  Fatik,  8isl«T  <  AmbWnt  itiip«rior),  UoatoMl  F«iubI«  luali- 
luttun.  Uootrval.  t .  (J  ,  tJdtiadiL 

Fran.;aia  >■•  Eklaa.  Kixtar  faawiog).  MootrMtl  Female  InvKtatlon.  Uon- 
treal,  F.  Q..  Oatuula. 

Fnn';oiM-Xa«i«r.  Si«t«r(«Tt).  HoiilnMil  Famale  InaClolloD.  Honlraal. 
H.,  CauaiU. 

nk,  llearj.  California  ri»llt<itini>.  Brrkdev.  Oal. 
^Tnusy.  Altec  B.,  B.  A..  8lr*eii9  Polut  S«bool,  St«>ven>i  Point.  Wiic 

Prutk,  Carri*  E,,  )<«w   York  Inititvliou   for   tffl|>r<><r«d   Inotnietiuti, 
N>*  YiTk.  S.  Y. 

Fr-«Tnan.  Kaarael   IT.,  B.  A.   (naniBLl  <l«|iarttii«iit).   (}«<ng>a  Hcbool, 
C*Ta8|)rtsg,0«. 
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FecdcIi,  Uiii1b«  V.  (ii«wiBg).  HK-KoeMAun  8cln«I,  BmImi,  U* 

FrtenoB,  3.  U.  (printing),  Boatli  Onroliiut  InMtltutioo,  CmW  Sprlog. 
B.  C. 

Ftitoi,  i.  (cQukiug),  Oenn«u  EvBugolical  Lntbvnu  laHtilulc,  NorUi 
Dutroit,  Hinh. 

yallT,  Siir«l>  (Prin^-i|<^),  Hora«r  Uftiin  8(:Im>oI,  IIoMou,  HaM. 

Fonk,  Uniy  S.,  Milmruukev  Hobool,  Mtlwuuhce,  Vila. 

<ilnlljrB>tb,  Mab«l  {priaihiy  Aral  ilepnrtiuent),  UtcltlgftD  Soboo),  Flint, 
Mich. 

Uata,  Etlwird  P.  («ilriiii(«<l  dvpRrtincnij,  tiarybiiid  Heboul,  Frfilvrlok. 
Ud. 
OnUfehet.  JatoM  £. .  ETaiiavillu  Hrhool.  Rvnrinvitle,  lud. 
QiiUmuUI.  Cdwud  Uiu«r,  I'h.  U.,  LL.  I)  .  (.PrMild'Mii;  uiorai  ftinl  fu- 
iil\ai\  iiciftui.-«\  Galkudst  Collsga.  V^Mhiogtoo,  ]>.  C. 
(tunblv,  BMnur  F.,  OrMii  Bay  8cbuo1,  CHmu  B«y,  Wia. 
Oar<lti«t,  Huiuah,  AppUliiii  Scbuol,  Appluton,  Ww. 
OardDcr,  lNuwB.,New  Yurk  Itulitution,  WMfainKtoii  HfiichtB.  New 
York.  N,  T. 
OardiKt,  M*rKftr«t,  MilWAuke*  8<:bool,  HtlvniikM,  Wu. 
UarDelil.  LoD*  G.  (aluyil).  CUikc  School,  N<>rih«mi4on,  Mhm. 
GarinAii,  Tilliu  (»ral  di']MirtiD«iil  j,  WMiiim  PnaDojrlvuiia  InMtliiliou, 
Edttewoo<l  Pork.  Pn. 

Qairptt,  Uitry  H.  iPniiRi|ial),  lluauf  for  Tralninit  in  i)(iM>(tb,  PliiUilsl- 
pblB,  Ph. 

GaatoD,  Ciunbria  {Kofautl  iitud«Bl).  UJtwInippi  laelltoUon.  JwkitOB, 
iiimt. 

0»w.  A])>Ml  a,  U.  A.  (LUtory),  Giilk(t>1ot  CnUt-g;  WmIhokIob,  D.  C. 
Otw,  l.twl>  A.  for*)  ilciiarltiKint),  UlwMUri  Hcbool.  Fnltuu.  Uv. 
Gawilli,  Fr«D<TM  W.  fio ''burgn  iiitrriii*ilUteil<*]>«rtii]4Bl  i  gnu]««urti), 
Clui'kd  ycboul.  Norlbniii|>toD,  Mhim. 
OcMian,  Olga  U  .  Ua-ikveon  Srlinol,  MnakcKnn.  Mich. 
G>i«Ii)m.  i.  'i'.  (oiul  Ueparliiieiiti,  Iowa  Kp1)i»i1,  Canui'il  UIuRh.  I<vwa. 
0<lilevu,  Sitter  t,9cwiu^  J.  MuutrruJ  Fcuialu  liulituliuu,  Uuutrwa),  P.  Q., 
CauKiU. 

(i<?urg«,  I>a'l|air  Wvbatar,  M.  A.  iiuuin«l*l|ib»b«li1#pultBmt},  lllluoU 
liehowl,  JackoouviUL-.  Ul. 

G^tr^e,  Kuiliarlne  L.  (klDdergarlen),  New  Vorit  Inithalloo,  Wiwbltig- 
lOB  llolgliU.  New  York,  K.  V. 

Onorgcs- Albert,  Slalf  r{oral  dvp*ttiB«Bt),  llaumal  Futunlelmitltiitlwii, 
Muiilri-Hl.  I'.  (J,,  Cutwla. 

G^rrsil,  lt«*.  it.  U,  1  PriTudf lit/.  8l,  Julitt'a  lotitiltili-,  St  FfMnvin,  Wj». 
flerrawr,  Kiilrr  M..  Lr  I'oiitriili  St.  U*i;'>  InXiititioti.  Hufialo.  N.  Y. 
OvtbJDgH.  Unry  J  ,  Hi.  Jiweplrn  In«iiiiitl>>ii,  W#kt  Oboritr.  K.  Y. 
Qib*uLi,CM>i|i|)u(urliculnliuuJ,UiitativIii*liluiiijti,Jti-lI(>tillc,Ouluiu. 
CiiDwIa. 


i4»MrriV(i«  fnntrnctors  o^  the  lieaf. 
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Oibsnn,  Un.  S^rmb  A.  <e<>«tng).  Rbotl^  Itlatitl  Ttutitntc,  ProriilviKM. 
B.  I. 
Gillmtpi*.  PmncM  E.  (in  oUftrgn  <\t  •|i«oefa  UMblvg).  ArluiiuiM  tB«lf- 

lutE,  Uule  Itock.  Ark. 

Gill«t(.  Aliiin  (iinU  (1*|»ritDenlJ,  IllinoiH  Hcbool.  JnrkxiniilJp,  JIL 
'Oillett.Oltitrl'^aP.  luial  •l<-[>«rliii«tiL),  MlifmU  S<Ii<k>1,  Jnuhifinvilti*,  III. 
Giil«tt,  Jane  T.  (omi  <]«|<arta)CDtj,  Iltiaoif  Scbool.  .Iiicltiiotintk,  lU. 
Gilkej,  BenjaiDln  T.  'lUBnniil  ile|iBrl(iieni},  Uliisotirl  6«boo].  Fultan, 
Ma. 
Gllroj.  ElluLKth  P..  MyMk-  Onl  Sckool.  MyUlc.  Conn. 
UlrdiK,  <;.  W.  (Mwtnit),  Umimi  HcIkhiI.  Purtlnud.  Slo. 
Glnnn,  Prsoow  (omt  d<|isrlm«nl),  ]4>«M>urt  fluliuol,  Fultuii,  U<>. 
Ooddanl,  Jowpbiuir  Ii.  (»peerh  and  plian«ti<»},  fluraco  Uonn  Kolioal. 
BoclOD,  Ubm. 

Oodwiiif  Artbnr  J.  (piinting),  I'mokjlvaaik  ItutilatiuD.  Mt.    AJr^r, 
PblUdetptila.  I^. 
tn^ftin.  .liini«  (oml  dopttrtmaiitj,  T«xut  8<^hool.  AnMin,  T«xaii. 
Oolilifti.  Ktttt  M..  MariDritf  Sclioul.  Murinrtli*,  Win. 
GotniN-nx,  Anita,  nalitnrnui  luiiUlnlKin,  Rorkolpy,  Cnl. 
Ooodwiii,   I'^'Kij^  McK.,  H.    A.  (Snp«nu  tendon  I },   Kortb    OAr':>liDB 
So)mx>I,  Moi^jniitoD.  S.  0. 

Ooudwlu,  Jbims  (mttaiiAl  dtputdiani).  LuvMuik  loclitution.  Bfttoa 
nge,  Ia. 

IhirdoD.  T.  U.  (oaitru  departiU'Ol).  Goorcin  Hebool.  Caw  8|iTins,  G&. 
Got<l«).  Josepb  O.,  M.  A..  Ph.   D.  (&it>«rilit«ad«fitj.  Illlnoi*  Holtftol, 
Jnokiuaville,  III. 

Gonlon.  KaUiletie(plijBlcKl  cnllonX  Kbode  Ulftod  loMltute,  ProrU 
dence,  It.  I. 
^K   GuruiAU,  Kal«  iVwidk),  Itidiaiut  loHtllitliou,  lDitiauti|iulin,  Inil. 
^H  Gnx);,  Tliro.,  B.  \,  .  (;nlifr>nim  laetititlimi,  Bprk0l«jr,  C*l. 
^^K  Oraluiru,  Jobn  A.  ^cMrpenlr/},  Tvxm Bcliool,  AuHd,  T»n«- 
^^K  Groagirr,  A.  J. ,  Kauma  ^b«i>l.  Olalbv,  Kaos. 
[  Omy.  W.  P.  I'ond  ile|>aHmeul).  Wiwoniifii  Sehool.  DeU*nii.  Wta. 

I         OrMur,   Idu  (adnmccd   otttl  d«iMrtiii«Bi>,  UioUgao  Bdioul,  Flint, 

utcai. 

Gtmb.  DAllHkhad,  Prtdm-icloobutitatiAn.  FndarieCon,  N.  B..  Cuadit. 

Orwn,  QrM)«<l.  (PbviloalDlrMlnT.  iulTMic«d<l»p«rtaHDtV  PenuaylrA' 
aifeliiiititntiOQ,  Ml.  Airy.  Philii(lel[>litii.  Pa. 

Gn«a,  l.el(le  ;  loannal  d«i)i>ilm('nt  t,  K<r(iiuck]r  Itutitutioo,  DanrillSiK;. 

Orvcn,  LtuioT..  Itbcdo  loUml  InnUlnM,  ProTidenee,  R.  I. 

Orwner.  Augutltia  H.  (lUlflriuciliiiM).  Obio  iDvtitaltou,  Onlmiibna,  O, 

Or»«Mr,  OQimia  Howb,  B.  Ph.  (Normal  P«lloir),  OalUodM  C«tl«(*, 
,W»hln|[toti,  D.  C. 

Ot*«ii<ir,  \jiy\am  M.  (pHianrj  oral),  GliJn  Inntllutinn,  Colambii*,  O, 

Oragvr>-,  Kvlb  W.,  M.  A.  (oral  (l«|>artni*nt),  W>()<Tov*iB  School,  Data. 
Wi-. 


A  meriean  hittntelors  of  the  l)€af. 


Qreiiwiint.  Cbarlott«  P.  M.  (me«)uuil»l  dnwiog,  sloyri,  eU.).  Me- 
Oow«n  OmI  Scboot,  ChiuMgo.  111. 

Qriflln,  Unry  B.|ora]OrpiittiaoDt),C«lorM<li>&t.'lioat.OolonidoBpflDttB. 
Colo. 

QrilUn,  Mr*.  U.  k.  rgraent  hoMenrotk),  Ceolnl  Nan  York  Intlitn- 
tlon.  Koine,  K.  Y. 

GnOii],  PHtrieb  (RlwMTindriag),I«CoatBDl]t  St.U«r7'Rliuilttiitloii,Baf- 
Ulo.  K.  V, 

Gritnthii.  JofaD  (Nerk<nllur»).  Suutli  DAkotu  Si-hoal.  Siotu  PalU,  8.  D. 

GrtaacM,  Kktburioe.  0*bko«]>  SoLool,  Oi>fakr«b.  Wii. 

Grimes,  Mnrjr  rinterntvilkte  <ntiW  Otilo  liiHtltutlun,  Culnubos  0. 

nriuiM,  Olivw  It.  (iDonnal  tlppKrtm«iil),  Korih  CBrolieaSdbool,  Stot- 

^ABlOt),  N.  C. 

GrimiD.  AgnM  M.  (ural>>  W'>t>  Virginia  Scbooi,  Kotnivy,  W.  Vii. 

Gr(mtD»t.  DoftU  (truuiaal  ile[iailm»ii('),  MUoooH  Kcrhool.  Fnlloa,  Mo.  ' 

Gmwold,  11.  B.  <i>b]reioil  oulta>«),  Suutb  GkrolJoft  lusliloluM),  C«<l*r 
8|)i^ii);.  H.  C. 

tinnwold.  Miirir.  Wiokcr  Ptirk  Kphoi>l.  Cbi(«gri,  111. 

Gtiwa,  Ilvnry.lt.  i.(ii)a)iiiuI<k-)i«itiiiful),MiMvur>Scbnol,l't|ll<io,  M«. 

Grnvvnnur,  Julia  E.  (|irimHr]r  ditputmvDl},  P«iuMylTttiiiii  luMilotion. 
Mt.  Mty.  PhllBd«lphlii,  Pa. 

Glow.  Mtm.  Alice  I.  ^uaouul  dvpKrtoiviit),  KoutuGk;  iMslilDliDO,  Dan- 
*ille.  K)-. 

Grow.  ClMirU^  U.,  Jr.,  H.  A.  (tuKbiiAl  ilapartni(vnt),  HitMinri  Ivibool, 
FuUqd,  Ho. 

Grow,  RKTvey  P.  Pvkl,  |I.  A.  (tannmiJ  defMrlsisut),  Kontnekjr  In»U- 
tulioD,  Diiavill<?.  K]r. 

UiuTer.  Elben  A..  U,  A.  (Prli)ci|i*Ij,  New  Vork  lostltDtlon  tat  Im- 
pnn»<l  luMruollDU,  Xew  York.  N.  V. 

QuiiutM*),  StclU  8.  ;:iulvrm«aiKtc  dopHrUuKBt).  Pami^rKiuia  IiisUUk 
tian.  Ml.  Airj.  PhllndvlpLM.  P«. 

Uiuttii,  Eva  I.  (jaii>tiua(liitlc  d«p«rta«iil},  Peniujilnala  Ii>Nliotlan, 
Ut.  ALrj.  PbiliulelpbU.  F*. 

Gollirie,  Uit}- L.,  Dtxroit  Scliool.  DfftTolt.  UIcli. 

EmmuIct,  HdoD  U.,  M;»li(!  Orid  Sirbool,  Ujmio.  Oitn. 

Haiterty,  Tbomas.  B.  A.  (inaoiial  daputnmi  and  filiyitol  eolinra), 
WiMouJUu  ScLool,  Del««Mi.  Wl«. 

Uall.  A.  (drflMuakiog),  Mauliob*  InMliiiUan.  Wltuilpvg,  Man. 

Hkll.  KliatbrUt.  Now  Jarwy  HaIkmiI.  Trvulou,  N.  J. 

Ball,  Hvrold  M.  fpriutiiiic).  Miit-kny  liistit(iti»u.  MoutrMtl,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Harriott  C.  (■rtioulaUou),  NtFW  York  ImLitiition.  WMblitgton 
lUlgbU.Kew  Vork.K.Y. 

Uall,  I'vrciTal,  ii.  A.  (niatbvaiatkanad  in  cfaargo  of  urtitaUtloo),  QnI> 
landet  Cclles«>>  Waablnstoii.  U.  U- 

Hslpen,  ICc«»  H.  (iitimliAr  and  language),  WoaUrii  N*v  York  Inatttn. 
latlon,  Uoolicnter,  N.  Y. 
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IUm,  n^nrgti  W.  (iDftniial  d«|iaTtnient},  OragoD  Saliool.  Snleu,  Oi*, 

ilaniltoii.  ILiriii-i  C.  (mlM.-aUih>Dj.  Westera  N«w  York  lualituliun, 
Boiifaeai«r.  N.  Y. 

9ftiiiUtoB,UMgftr«t  A.  {[iriuary  utai  <l>puliii«iil),  Micbigau  Scbou], 
FliDt.  Midi. 

Bsninaod,  Sttiel  (onl  VlepurtiDfttj.  Miofonn  Srhool.  Fultoo,  Ho. 

HMBinoDdi  Uoory  0.,  U.  k.  <t9u|itriut*-ti(lciit  i,  Kmuum  Scliool,  Olfttb«, 
Kaoft. 

llMieock,  E.  Fmormi  [ulrkbe«d  otnl  d«p»lmattt),  Hkr^lund  Huheol, 
Fr«d«riok,  U<1. 

Hmndloy,  Jayov,  Wt«l  Tirgini*  SrbonI,  Bomnvy,  W.  Va. 

Huiloii,  Blixnbi'tb,  EfJtphet*  Soliool,  Ch^'■m^f,tl,  Ml. 

nMiiiiOT.  Stnlln  n.  (MrltoiitMioa),  Ife«  Tntk  InnLituliiin,  Wuibinnlon 
UullfhU.  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y. 

Hartmrt,  li.  M.  {{irtat-iu^).  <}olurai)o  HcIkioI,   <-\>lc>rM<ln  Sprin^fK.  Colo. 

IIar«,  WilHam  &  (t>u|ierluten(l«ni),  Kliirxla  Innituie.  St.  A»i!nHliii«, 
Fl». 

Hftnniua.  Anunstn  (onti  tl«pului«Dt),  Wivtvm  Pvniifrylvaain  Inatilu- 
tion.  Eilgpwoud  Park.  Tm. 

Uarpff,  Lucy  O.  (kiader)^rt«n}.  ArkuDHaa  Inolllnttf.  1/ttI*  Kai^lt,  Atfc. 

Harpar.  Bittb  A.  (gtrtuBaatir-a),  Aatcrican  Sobool,  Ilsriford.  OoiiD. 

Harrla.  Un.   AlIU  U.    (aawiug  and  eMdleworh),    Montanii  SvbonI, 
lloaldnr,  Unet. 

Harria,  L.  laabel.  Malntt  Hobix'l.  PoitUo'l,  Me. 

Harris.  M.  A.  (vral  dxpaitmrtilj,  Qixirgia  Scrhocd.  Cnvo  RprinR,  QtL. 

Barrio,  N.  Lhp  (aboMnskiiii;),  luditum  luotitutiou,  [[i<IianA{»tlw,  tnd. 

HarriaoD,   Bllutwtb    (plain  wwioti).   Kow  Yaik  Inntilnlion  Tor  In- 
|>ro*«i1  tuMniclloii .  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Uarl.  &alli«  tiH>vkiui{,'.  North  Carvliua  8«b9Ql,  Morsfiutofi.  N.  0. 

Kitrrey.  Atmltt  •;tut«rta»i)lal«  depart ni«ii I >,  fcuasjrlvanU  IubIUdIIou. 
UL  Airy.  PbiUdolptaia,  Pa. 

Haiwood,  Uallie  P.,  Kortkvm  Naw  York  Inalltni-iou,  Maton*,  H.  Y. 

ITaakiiia,  Giiarica  N.,  Mnuron  Rlirnt  Hcbuo),  Chicaiia.  111. 

KMtiB|^.  SamaB  Wood  (sloyd  and  |>h3'Hi«al  cnlriire),  PeansyltwiU 
OrPkl  Xcbonl,  Scnatou.  I'a. 

Itnlcti,  Uar*ey  O.  (slo^d).  Itbixl*  IfOnud  lusUtQte,  ProTldcBoa,  B.  I. 

Hudiit,    HortDina    (oral    d«|Mrlm*tit),    Oolorado    Itohoo),    ColoMdo 
HjirruKH.  Colci. 

llayaMi,  Carriw  A.  (manual  ilapaTtuttnt),  Noitb  {'arotiiM  ttrbaul.  Mur- 
piuton,  N.  C 

Hay*.  A.  !>..  Weal  Virglobdcbool.  Itomuny,  W.  Ta. 

Hreliar,  lUlvard  J.    C^p^rvlidng  Prtneipal.  lodiutflal  dvpattuent i 
prlntiiiic),  ludiaDA  latlitnllot),  IitdlAbit|<olia,  Ind. 

Mri/i^r,  Kv«i>ii  H    <KupcrrlalM|;  Pnuctpal,  pttmary  K<^)'*)>  TniHaBa 
tnMltatloB,  tndiaiuipvliii,  lud. 
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II*cid*«,  Ida  G.  foMl  i1(r|twtBMiit),  K*lifft«)u  In*tHnl«,  Orufthii,  N«b. 

Hctxlenbot.  AileUiile  A.,  Hew  Jora^j  Hi-boul.  TrviiKiti,  K.  J. 

RvndmriKit.  I.Jdk  I'lirimvy  d«i>«TtmpDlJ,  Pnnni^lvuiiii  laeliliittontlH. 
Alrj.  Fliil><l«l|>y*.  I'b. 

neodanuD.  Hn.  UUm  (domeaU*  Mlvnee),  Wlavoinin  8«kool.  DeUnn, 
Wli. 

Heti<l«n<>u.  Pftviil  (cboMBftUug ),  DUb  BcIhmI.  0(Ed«n,  rink- 

Henilrkk,  M%Tf  CvoilEa  (SvpMrinUpduit  Brooklj^n  Crnnrli  .1. 8t.  iocepli'M 
iMtlMikm.  BrnoU;ii.  M.  ¥. 

n«odriolG>,  Add*  (maop>l  (Icputioent),  Indian*  Inaiitnlioti,  tndiftu- 
■pills.  lod. 

U«tu>rii.-lw»ii.  Don  F.  (onl  dttMrtm^tUJ,  WiaeamiiB  Stbu<4,  l>eUr«u, 
Wi». 

HwiD*,  llzn  K..  Ctali  HcbonI,  n^kn,  Dtah. 

H«Baift*D.  !•.  L.  ( c«r|iPnlr}'),  Lmiiiiniia  liMtiliitivii,  Rwioi)  Ha«tg«,I«, 

lUrtltiwo.  Prail  W. .  GalUiHlet  School.  SI.  Lonts,  Mo . 

H«refortl.  ({iknb  (•etrJnfcj.  LaiiWuu  laotUulloa.  BatdD  ftongf,  La. 

HeiiDHB,  Ure.  K.  S.,  KaoRM  Sebool.  Oliiibc,  Kan*. 

U«TOlil.  Ollu  O.  (ilraviiiiii.  «dvatienl  <t<')Htitiueiit;,  I*t>iitift}-lvHBi»  lutl 
tuUou.  Mt.  Airy,  MiiUanlpbU,  Vm 

Hcalej-,  AugiutnH  1  p>ioUii|[  |,  Oraxon  Solwul,  Salcni.  On. 

II«M.  VuTia  U.  (eiiukiuit),  I*«nD><]r1«»iiB  loMUuition,  Ml-  Airy,  PbiL 
dtlpbla.  P«. 

IImb.  Ittrrli^ri  Arthur  (pliolognpliy  nnil  bnlMoov  *i)Kra*)nft).  Illlaoln 
8«bool.  Jiu-k«<w*ille.  lU. 

nil>t>iin).  M-lxil  A..  Mi1««nk««S<>b<.>l.  Uil«»nk«<»,  Wit. 

llickt>Dl(Kitier.  O.  U.  (kurtt(^ull^tl?).  ttiob  Bcfaool.  OKdav.  PUb. 

lltQk«y.  M*ry  J..MI.  JtHivpli'a  Itiirtiltitioa.  Forvlh»w,  N.  V. 

Hill.  C.  II.  f  idftotwl  4epAitiuoDll.  MiiB")nri  iicbuol.  PnlUm,  Mo. 

ilill.  MkiUm  M..  U«)  Cllr  Scliuol.  Bkf^Uil).  Mlub. 

Itlllilirfl,  Elbul  Mity  1  i>rikl  'irpalllllnUlJ,  'rt.-Ii>«  KrliiMll.  AobUu,  Ti^M. 

Itilliiinn.  EJltb  A.,  Ubmle  IhUuJ  Ibntll>ilr,  Pr»vitlelire,  11.  I. 

HiltMt,  A.  J.  l*faoeiu*kiiiK>,  AUImiiiB  Kobmil.  Tiillu]i>|ia.  Al«. 

UipHH,  OlUv  K.  [  Itnluvtrinl},  Hj'Mlir  Qnl  flcbuol.  Mjntic,  Uonn. 

Hinklojr,  Fr«iic«a  B.  P.,  Hrw  York  Inirtiiation  f»r  IinproTvd  lasime* 
tioB,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Iliwjr,  N«>r«  M.  ^prliuar^r  oriil),  Ohio  Ituiilntiuu,  Colaiubai,  O. 

Ilolmrt,  Aliuira  I..  II.  ».  (ur«l  dfp«r1tiiBUt),  Wjaeoiutii  HckuoU  Deliu' 
vim,  Wta. 

Uobart,  EIm  L.  (oritlimotiu  ui<l  laD|{ii«tj<.0,  Uomce  Hwiti  Sebool,  Bo*- 
tOD,  MaM. 

nob«rl,  KhU  F.  (dMWiii|{,  p«P'r  I'onitniDlliiB.  OkrdlKMM  ootutnictloaj 
«D<1  hIvjiI),  RoriM.'a  Uadu  ticb'iol.  Do^loo.  U«k. 

lIodRSuo.  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (pnuting;.  Haw  Ytwk  Iiuiituitoa,  1 
ingtoti  lletRbtii,  N«w  York,  N.  V. 

Iloftleatrr.  I].  Mi-P.  (bmddkI  dopnrluiMit  vad  printinif),  Korlh 
liDH  tivbMl,  M«r)ti^niiia,  N.  0. 
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IIofiM«U«r.  Un.  Ollio  T.  (nMiiukld«|>Mtm«iit).  NorlbCvalitiaSclK«l. 
Uor^uton.  N.  C. 

Utt^,  rj«ali«,  Kftous  KcbnoJ.  Qtalha,  tUna, 

BoMen,  Mrs.  Jennie  B..  Sod  Prknolaro  Seliool,  Shu  Pniii-iiieo.  Cftl. 

Itolliiway.  Prank  O..  B.  A.  (manual  dflpmrUDVDt},  [otn  Hohool.  Coun- 
•-il  Illnllii,  Iowa. 

lliinpn*.  Mar)'  C.  (intortotdiittv  dvpitrtiamt),  Paoiujlvania  Iiutita- 
Uui).  Ml.  Itry,  Fblla<l«I)ihtM.  Pa. 

n«|t«iDiin,  Aulvok'  If.  <fDntbfBiat[cB),  Wce|«ni  New  York  Inatitiitioti, 
IUich««(er.  N    Y. 

Hot'furd,  Si«IU  (ilr«(«rii»kio^),  Orngna  Rrfaool,  Siil«iii,  Orf. 

IIiHo,  Muy  i■:olurl^d  ile{>aTUneat),  KnuxviUe.  Tvna. 

HalchklH.  J.  BanoD,  U.  A  (hutory  aod  Gnf-lliili ).  OalUudvt  Coll«c*>. 
Waabln^n.  D.  C. 

nooghUMi,  Louis  A..  B.  A.,  TanntMca  Bdiool,  KnoxviUe,  T«bd. 

Homrr.  lleitia.  Home  for  Tiniuine  tn  UpcMh.  FliiladclpUbi,  Pa. 

HowaM,  Bflta  {oral  i1«i|>ailiiirnlj,  lllinMo  Scbool.  JaohaoD villa.  III. 

flnwaid.  Cnm»  (manUBl  ilepaiimont).  TrsaH  8cb<io).  Auntiti,  Tria^. 

Howrhin.  MaU'1  /.,  i  priiaar;  oral  dvpavttnanl).  Miobifcan  Spbool.  Flml, 

How«tl.PloreDM!(ut).  Weateni  New  York  liislltutlon.  Itoctitaier.  N.  ¥. 

Hnwar.  Harrf  'baking).  KaiuuM  Scbncl.  OlalhH,  Kana. 

Howaua.  JauM  W.,  Calituiuia  Ittstilnlioti,  B«rk«ler,  Gal. 

Ilojrt.  Emuia  [nral  depaiimrnt).  Dltnoin  Snliool.  JarkaoiiTiUa.  III. 

Iloyt,  Jniia  (oraldopartmont  j.  l^iaictanaliiHtitution,  RnUn  Ronga,  [A. 

Urijt,  lti)b«rt  C.  iDuinaal  d«pailui«iit>,  li>vr»  S«liool,  CoonrJI  lllnlfa. 
iova. 

Rabbard,  Paul,  Kanaaaflcbeol,  Olalb*.  Kans. 

ITsbliatid,  Wlllifl  (adrauced  iDaniial  ilR|inn iii«ut),  U[ph>£an  Rchool. 
Plint.  Uifh, 

Uuddla.  Nanniv  7..  fart  i,  T«nM  Aoliool,  AubIId,  Tvicaa. 

no^ttlm.  8.  Q.  (oralj,  Wo<t  TIi^IdU  Scbuol.  lUHuney.  W.  Va. 

Bus.  I.  B.  Cprlnilni;).  (lenrgla  a«bo(d.  Cava  Spriaif.  Oa. 

HnlsHD,  Prank  O.,  B.  A.  (Noraal  fallow),  OaUandel  CoIl««t>.  Wanb. 
ington.  D.  <1. 

Hnitgard,  kvaj  L.,  Xortb«m  Kaw  Tort  iMllrvtlOD.  Halou«,  N.  Y. 

nuniaann.  TbnmHi  Ardmr.  Pb.  D.  (Prim^ipaiy  Wii);bt<UumaMn 
Debool.  He*  Yutk.  N.  Y. 

Hnmhan,  Uiuc  (i.  ruiaanal;.  Arkanaaa  tiiatilaU,  LtUla  Kook,  Aril. 

Bauphnja,  W.  U.  Cekl>lnpi-itiakiui;j,  Uiaauuri  Aebool.  Pnlton.  Mo. 

Hant.  I.  VL.  (maaaal  daportmotiti.  Nabraaka  luiUlala.  Omaha.  Kab. 

Banlcr,  Baaala  (primary  oral),  Obto  loalttalkm,  Culnubwi,  O. 

Bnid.  Ura.  Anna  G.  {Oblaf  luatractor.  oral  daparlmaaLJ.  NoMb  Caro- 
llm  Sebuol.  Uofganiuti.  K.  O. 

Btitd,  Edwin  G.,  U.  A.  (onl  dn)«Ttiiiaal).  Hoctb  Oanlina  ^Mtoa\, 
Itorganioa,  K.  C. 

Hitrlvy,  Margaret.  Wmnn  Bebool,  Wrana,  Wlm. 


9ft  .1  tnerican  Inatructorg  of  fht  Deaf. 

I|timw  (1e  Loyola,  Sister  (manual  department),  Uontreal  F«male  Insti- 
tution, Moutri^al,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

IjniUH.  Mnrj'  !{.,  Tennnsee  School,  Knoiville,  Tenn. 

IJkiiim.  Mollie  M.  oniuiarj-  difpartment),  Maryland  Bohuol,  Freder- 
ick. Md. 

Iniintm,  Mourtie  (colored  department;,  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Irlofa.  KHtabeth  II.,  B.  A.  (Prlooipal),  NeilUville  School,  NeillsTjIle. 
Wii. 

I(iidi>rf,  Sinter  M.  (AA«istaDt  Principal),  Le  Oontenlz  St.  Hary'e  Insti- 
liitiini,  lluffalo,  N.  V. 

I>TH(-1,  Kllcti,  Knnaas  School,  Olathe,  Krub. 

Jack,  Ount  (i>ral  detiartment),  Nebraska  luatilute.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jiti<k,  Ida  M.  i.articnlatiou),  Ontario  luHtitution,  fielleville,  Ontario, 
tUnada. 

JacohH,  K.  ,\.,  Wright-Humaaon  School,  Hew  York,  N.  T. 

JnmiMi,  Ada.  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville.  OntArio,  Canada. 

Jnnii'Hoii,  AiiniH  E.  (priuiarj  department),  FennsylTania  Institution, 
Mt.  Airy.  Philadidpliia.  Pa. 

Janii'^'in,  IHillie  (,iiiauiial  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jai|Uitli,  Anna  \.  vgymnaaticN),  Clarke  School,  Korthampton,  Mass. 

.liiMroiUHki.  Krnuatine  (oral  department),  Lonieiana  Institution,  Baton 
lti'i<(ii<.  \m. 

JitKlTi'iiiHkl,    John,    M.    I>.    (Superintendent),    Louisiana  Inatitntion, 

lltllOtI  lt<>U|(<'.   I*H. 

JfukiiiH.  .^liri*.  Milwaukee  School.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ji'iikihH,  Mr*.  IimI>i>I  V  ,  .\labamu  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Ji'iiLiuN,  S,  J,  v^upi'rintcndent),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
.VmhIiii,  IVviL-i. 

J<>iikiii->.  Wi'nUiu,  M    .\.,  .\lal>ama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Ji'iiifii.  \iiiia  iir»niii)i^,  Nclimaka  lustiiutc,  Omaha,  Neb, 

,li<ii>«'U,  ).  ('.  t>'iivpt>iilry ),  Caliriirnitt  luHtituEiun.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

.liiiiBi'iL.  rurtii'  iiri'iiiiiiiV  Iiiwii  Schoul,  Couul-i!  Bluffri,  Iowa. 

Ji'ii'iiiK,  Sint-r  M.  v''">>^iut!''  l^e  ConteuU  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
|liill.il»,  N.  \ 

.linu.ll,  fllii  11.,  IVurriil  New  York  Institution.  Home,  N.  Y. 

Ji>ni'll,  I'liomaH  II.,  (Vnlral  Ni-w  York  Inslitntlou,  Itume,  N.  Y. 

J.iiiiiiiii,  Siiti'i  M..  I,i<  ('uiili'iilv  St.  MiLry'x  luiititulion,  Dnffalo,  N.  Y. 

.l<il>iiH>'ii.  V  ,  Ilii1ilii\  lii!ililulii>n,  llnlifa\.  N.  S. 

lidiiiMiii.  .\    1.  ,   Vl.-il'iimii  Si'liiHil.  Tiillaile^H,  Ala. 

,l,'liii',>ii,  t'.  I'   ,i.»U'riiiL;',  IVmih  Si-hnol.  Austin,  Tcxiih. 

i,ilii>  t>>ii,  l'li/iil>i'ili  J>i>iikkt'ri>)'iiigV  MisHi'itiippi  Iiii>titution,  Jackson, 
M.   > 

l.>liiiit>ii,  r.iiiiii,'    oi.l1  <]i'|>iirim''iit ',  'l't'\ii!<  Sob<K)l,  .4.iihtiu.  Tesaa. 

i,,|iii« (I i,\'  \  i|>rliillii^'.  \Vi-sti'rn  Ni'w  Vurk  luHtitutioii,  Maloiie, 
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rjahDBOo,  Mn.  OeorgcT.  (ulloHng),  Horlbarn  Kew  York  InBtltatkni, 
Uokoe.  N.  ¥. 
JobutHin,  Joe  (onil  ■)«|>iitlijit'nl'i,  Teiiui  Stbool,  Austin.  Teuie. 
Juhftioii,  JiiMi|>b  II.,  M.  A.  I  Pnn'^i|all^  Alnbomn  Kttluxil.  TiilUi)«g>, 

Jobmno.  J.  L.  (Mipentry  %wX  slo;d).  Iowa  Sehool.  CniiDcil  BlnlTx, 

JobtuoD,  Btduinl  O.  CSu[MrlDlos<loat),  iDiliau*  Ijutitutioa.  Indwa- 
A|iolla.  laA. 
,J<^biM^ii,S.  J.,B.  A..  AlabABM  Sidtool,  TaJU(1«g>.  Ala. 
fJobDMta.  W.  H..  AlBtMin*  ^rboa).  rAllmW".  Ala. 

JohtiHlot),  E(Q»,  Monroe  Kt reel  Schon),  Chi(!«{;o,  111. 

Joiner,  GufiqlJ,  B.  A.  i' lutwijiodialu  >Icp«rtm«fitj,  P«iinajlvaiiU  Inati- 
lalluu.  Ml.  Airy.  rbiUilrlpbiH.  Pa. 

JvDM,  Klcnnnr  (nnil  dapArliueiit),  MiBeonri  School.  Fnltoa,  Ho. 

/ones,  Elizabetb  <  4  oaf -blinds,  Tir|[inui  Scbovl,  StiiiiDluu,  VV 

•r<ur«,  Jobn  W..  B. ».,  B.  P.  (SaparioUodmil).  nbui  TnotiloUun.  Cii- 
Inintitifl,  O 

jQOce,  J.  W.  (^riatt»K},  HIuqmoIa  Sub'wi,  F«rib«ah,  Minn. 

/ODM.  MiUI  Kluitaltty  ( laltiriueitint«  il#|jarUiieDt).  P^anajlvuila  luMl- 
lntkin,  Ut.  AiTf,  I'biladMphi*,  Pa. 

ifotiee,  kriirKar<;t  E. .  Si  Jt»«|ib'i»  tustKatlon.  Wmt  Obester,  K.  S. 

JiNiH.  Unty  L.  (dMf.lilitiil),  HiatUiiippi  InKtilntioii,  Jiuikaoii.  UiM 

Jon**,  NAaute  U.  {oral  (lr[>Mrtm«Dt).  T«iiMt  SoIkm'I.  An»tin,  T«I. 

Jooea,  Stepbon  Clarcucc  (Hrwlemw  ileiiailtiKUl and  t>riDliDt;).  TIrBiniN 
Sobool,  SUunton.  Vn. 

'J<Km,  8twt«  K-  {niftDnal<JirpartmaDi).  Woetvni  piraiisjrlvMDia  bwtilv- 
tlun,  EJgewood  PmIi.  Pa. 

JoBoa,  W.  I>.  (ihoKinuktuj;).  Vir^nU  Snluiol,  SUunlou,  Vk. 

June*.  WUliam  Q.,  M.  A.,  New  Sork  lualltuUou,  WaabiOHtOD  HaigbU, 
N«»rorlt.N.  Y. 

Jordan,  EllaO.  cAMiataat  PrilwI|Wl|   hlflorjr  ud  laitgiikgs).  Home* 
Mann  Ucbool,  Boatuv,  Mnw. 

JonlaFi,  W.  A.  (art).  MlBslwilpi>l  Initltntlon.  Jaokaon.  Uiaa. 

Jutl.  ^i)){tiat  (mabual  ilvfiaituivRl],  [udiuua  [natitatioa,  tntliaaapotU. 
Ind. 

Sicklvr,  Willin  tl.  (carpvulrj).  WtvUro  H«v  Kvik  IiuUtulioD,  Bo«li- 
Mler.  S.  \. 

KaU,  Ilia  W.  I'liriBMrf  anX),  CHiio  IwUtntion.  Oolnniliuis  O. 

Semi«F,  AUroil  (uaBoal),  MlHdaadppl  InBtltutiofi,  Jackaou,  Miw. 

RMfer.  Uaxi-  .S,.  MitUMMota  Ocboul.  Faribanlt,  Minn. 

Km-Ut,  Mm.  lloaa.  A«liluil  8«I)04>1.  ArblMitl,  Wii. 

K«Mi«,  E.  L.  (printiOK),  Aikaoma  Inatitatv,  Littlo  Uook.  Aik. 

Kafaoo.  1.  B..  Lu  CuntculEttl.  Mafy'a  luatitntion.  BuSalo.  N.  Y. 
.  K*Il«>r,  U-  H.,  W*»t  Virginia  Scbool,  BouMj.  W.  V«. 
^KidlogKi  Jani  B.,  Amcni-JUi  Hcbooil,  HarUonl.  Guniu 
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K«lloe(l,Iitix)«R.(liinila>v)uinn>,  lB<likD»ItMUIii<lMi,Iadia(iftpolt>,liiJ. 

Ki-Ur.  KmtM  (tlrtMiuakiug}.  N«w  Tork  ]nMitntion,  WvblnKton 
llrJKbU.  New  York.  N.  V. 

K*!!;-,  Uruj'  (-Ir'ORTiuikind),  N«w  y«rk  Itwlitnlioo,  Wwiliingl'it 
Hvi|tbt>,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 

KraneOy,  J.  A.  (maaual  Blitlinlfet  tli-|urtniuiit),  Illinnio  ScluwI.  Jwk- 

*OUTlll«,  III. 

KeDiit^j.  Mucy  A. .  8i.  Jowpli'*  InatiliiiioD.  I)roci1it>n.  K.  Y. 

KaiiiH-il;,  Mra.  Mmid  W.  (Kvwtng),  Ohio  ICKtihitinn,  ColuinboB,  O. 

Kfrnoi^ly,  Nauiiii>  C,  riAj'tuit  tt«liuul,  I>n]rloD.  O, 

KcniH-well,  Lliut  (mlrftncrfd  onicnlalioDl.  MkblKan  ficbool,  FUali 
Htitli. 

KvnDvy.  Klsio  L.  (primary),  Ohio  iDftilolJou.  Cviuiubua.  O. 

KeiiulauD,  ll«lra  B.,  New  BngtaiKl  luiluaLrial  8cb<H;il.  B^rerly,  Ua 

Kaut,  Btiia  (oral  ilcparlmant).  Illinotn  Sottoal,  JarkiKinviUe,  HI. 

Kem,  Frnl.  icarpentrr),  SI.  JmujiIi'b  laalltiitiou,  Wist  Clicnirr,  M.  Y. 

Karr.  Eliutt>«lli  (iifal  il«piMniii«at>,  UJm<>iiH  Scbool,  PiiUud,  Uii. 

Kerr,  Saxla  (i^iwltliig).  Uiaaovi  tkhool,  Faltoo,  Mo. 

KmcI,  Ji>hD(CBrpauiT;  and  farm  work),  OenuftB  Evaagolfml  Lalli- 
aran  IhhULuI*.  Norib  Detroit.  Hicb. 

Key,  J.  A.  rcabtiiel-mukiiig),  Kiiniiaa  Sebiiol, Olatbe,  Kana. 

Ki<l<1.  M-  Mand  (kJDacrKaitrn).  dl.  Jo»n|ili'a  IiuiUlDliftn,   Wrat  din;] 
1«.  N.  Y. 

KiaMi,  Tfaeodoiu  A.,  U.  I>li.,  K*ndall  Bcliw)!.  Wn-biDnttoa.  I>.  0. 

KII(ialiH-k,  Mary,  Miuiim»Ij>  Hi^Iinul,  Farlliault.  Mluii. 

Kilpalrick,  WiiUar  U.  (lutnrmcdinla  i]ii|iarttBtet).  MuryUnd  Soltcnl, 
IV<l«rkk.  m^. 

Kiiicaiiln,  MnrUia  C.  (lMigun(ii>  aod  pltoDwUn),  iloraca   Hann  Scbool, 

King,  Ada  It..  Pvun^rUnni*  Oral  Sclinol.  Hcrantan,  Pa. 

KiD^;.  Auna  (ii««iiig  and  dreatniakiug).  E^bphoU  Mcbuol,  Cbli«^,  III 

XtBK.  MiH-  Euiiua  (inaDaal).  4ikaDfcut  I»Ntiiiil«,  Utilr  Rixk.  Ark, 

King,  Katbntiir,  EpkiiliclA  Scbixil.  C*liiaa«o,  HI. 

King,  klal)«l  ivritl  >l»|i*rliiiwntj.  IllloolK&vbool.  Jacksnurilte,  III. 

Kln«.  Btb«ll«l>»F.  (Oral  daiwrtuiviiO,  Ngrtb  CarolJDu  8cbv«l,  H«r- 
(■antoo,  N.  C 

King,  B.  W,  (nwpeptr;  and  eabint^l  uiukiDK),  Aikasaaa  lnalltni«,  \A\- 
tlc  TCuck.  .\rk. 

Ktnua.  Mat;  ElUo,  St.  JoMpb'a  toftitntioii,  Wml  <3)miU»,  K.  T. 

Kluiky,  Cainu>(oraJ  il^fvaMiu^nt;.  Iowa  School,  Coimml  KItif*,  towa. 

Kinal«y,  Ida  ll.  ^manual  iJo)iarliDonl),  Indiiuui  lunUlution,  Indian- 
ap<ili»,  In't. 

Kiikboir.  J.  !>.,  M.  A.   | nrilbmcttP,  advau«««l  ilopartiufeBl),  P«i 
TuDtii  111  Kilt  ntion,  Ut.  Airy,  PbiladelpbU.  Pa. 

Kitkpatolek,  lieloa  F.,  TeiiU4MR«o  8olio4>I,  Knosvillff.  Tniin. 

Kirk|>alriok,  Sallia  (aewias),  UiM»nri  Bcbovl,  FnUun,  Mo. 
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Kirtlttvd,  Um.  U.  A.  (««wiEi|[),  Ocalnl  N*«  Toik  lattitntlon,  noaw. 
S.  Y. 

KJ«in,  JBoob(Uttlonn({),  Kow  York  IiiMElntMn)  fur  tmpmv«d  luMrue- 
Oan.  »t^  York.  K.  Y. 

Kllike.  LliU  J    (Pririci|>i>)),  Iji  OroDon  »rlM>ol.  L«  <:rov<-.  Wik. 

Kiup|i.  O.  K.  (I'bnir  i-mln^).  I'etiiiM^lviiulft  Orki  Scliuol.  Si'rmiiKtii,  Pa. 

Ruiuk«rbD<:k«r,  31*ry  A.  (MlvkBr«^  muoiil  <laparttu«ut.t,  Micbisnii 
[(vkonl,  Plitil,  Uiub. 

Knight,  EtDtus  P.  [pHiunry  niBiiaid  i1«|iiirt»*nt),  Uiehigma  &«twv>l. 
Flint.  Midi. 

Kniinlea,  Uftb«lle,  Koriliern  N«w  York  IiiftiltuiiDii.  Halono,  N.  Y. 

Kdox,  Eiutun  D.,  Pnrwiu  H«lio<>1.  Cbkogo,   III. 

Krarixikicit,  CU>rn.  Hafittow  SclitttO.  hiitinitw.  Utrb. 

Ktlb*.  H.  Kay.  tUiebfiyi^nn  Kuliixtl,  Shebojrpiui.  Vfla. 

K<)|>'"r,  WnlKr  it-  )-tiy»tcal  iHiinibg),  N«w  York  InUtlUtion  for  Itu- 
prorril  Ituitriii'l inn.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kbhii,  LonlB^bakleg),  Miw>nri  HrlMMl.  Fulton,  Uo. 

Ia  Uutte,  Kdilb  U.,  Hew  Turk  iMtitnltoo  [ur  Improved  liMlrnrUoo. 
NVw  York,  N.  V. 

L»  Ku«,  Idn'iitlisMjrdepatitDeiitX  PenavjlvkDUItifiiitiitlua.Ut  Airjr, 
Phlladrlitbia.  Pa. 

Im  Rn«,  hnllh'  J..  Virgiou  Hcbiial.  SlminloD,  Vu. 

La'^k^y,  I.illlaii  tl.  (itilr>rn)iilia><i  (l"pKrtiii<<iil',  l*cnni>y|vaBt»  Tnslilu- 
Uun,  Ml.  Airy.  Pblliul<rl|ibi*,  fk. 

Latub.  .Mm.  Itndis  II  i.riii*til|«l,  oolurml  dvpuriiBMil),  Arksum*  lu- 
•litntc.  tittle  Uwk.  Ark. 

LaiuboD,  ctoa  It.,  1).  A.  (Noriiiil  RtudcuO.  Ohip  Ii»tl(tiil»ti.  Colam* 
»>«•,  O. 

I«udut,  Raiv  S.  ([iriisaijr  (l«|)ulm«tO,  PcuuH^ltaiiiB  iBalftUllun.  Mt. 
Airy.  riitUdt-l)>bM.  I'a. 

t4tag.  E.  J.  <MblDe*-iitiiMBp>.  Illfnole  Sehool,  Ja<>k«unvill*.  III. 

Laagv.  rmil,  U.  A.  (oraJ  (1i-|urtnici)t).  Wlscotisin  Kcbovl,t>«lovaa,  Win. 

kfjUKta,  Frwi.  O.  (prinlliig).  Wli<'«n*tn  Scbonl.  rivbran.  Wis. 
Ijtraob,  I.ara.  )!.,  B.  A.  (Hfl|iermiGurteiil^  Kow  Mexiro  Sebont,  Sauta 
P«.  N.  M. 

Lireuo,  }lfl{>bi  luaFlwiilry),  ntMhScJino),  0|tduD,  Ptali. 

Latliri/p,  |liM»l>-S,(«<>oit-i>iir*1nf;),  OI«ik«  U<')i«ul.  Noribuiuptun,  Uw^. 

Ltthnip,  I'lain  W    rdrawitii;;.  Clirkr  Kl'IkhiI,  N(>tI1wii)]>ioii ,  Mnio. 

Lutkbaw.  Allen  <iiiauaaJ  traliiiD|t},  Ham*  for  TmlQlnff  In  Spvweb, 
Pfailn<lelvliia.  Pa. 

I^iubiiw.  Billtb  J.  (tnanual  ilpparluioiii  t,  Wentctn  P«nii»jlnuia  Inall- 
IntiiiB.  Bil^firiHMl  Park.  Pii. 

UwTonrr.  S.  II.,  lUllfiw  InatiUUou.  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Ijayloii.  Niitclta  (iira)  (l«|iartMaBl :,  LovWaDa  Imtltnlinn.  Balou 
KiKige.  ljt. 
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Le  Triiire.  Oiil>n«lta  Mati«  <  iiid«tilTi«l  Ksd  Icvfanlml  srt)i  K«w  Voik 
InfttituttuD.  Wiwliiijiitiin  Hi'ielit».  N««r  YorV,  N.  Y. 

Li».  Irb  (uiuitiftl),  ArkuiMw  lufttttiit«,  DtUe  Kovk,  Ark. 

IiMry,  Uni;  E.  (oral  (]«p«Tttuaut).  Inwa  Boliutil.  Council  Muffe,  luwk. 

Lhc.  ilnae  (oral}.  MimiMdpj)!  Inittitntloii.  Jackiiou,  Hi**. 

Lw,  J><iiuip  (nnti  ilnjunluiv&l  I,  Ki^iiia^-ky  Iiiatiloti'ni,  Uauvitle,  1/ij. 

Lri^nikn,  U.J.  (ciirpeiiUyuiilcibiuH-iunkinK),  OnKon&abMt],  Sakoi. 
Ore. 

Lvon  le Gr«n<l,  Slater  (oiaI  dejiiiTtiaenL),  UuDtrMi  V*tMit  IuMjIdUuh. 
UoDtical,  r.  Q.,  Caoa<3». 

LttounrO.  B«Mie  N.  (in  cbdigo  iirimatv  dopartinent ;  gnd««ark), 
Cliirkv  B«h(x.>l,  KoilliunpUtii,  Maxa. 

Lfnyard,  El!a  U..  MfftUo  Oral  School,  MyUlo,  Cnan. 

Louck,  John  11.  (Mrtieaiatiofk ).  8t.  Jobn'a  lonUliiTv.  Kt.  Friuiei*,  Wti. 

Lf^rerell,  Amtu«t<  (tQaaoaij,  Arkaiisaa  Iu4liiut«.  Uitlu  Uouk,  Atk. 

L^w,  RnrlMtrn.  Yaln  Ki^IimiI.  CliJcaiio,  111. 

LqhU,  E'luit  B  (klixlvi^artHiO.  K«*r  York  InatltnlMti,  WaahiugtOB 
Hel«lii».  NVw  Y<irk.  N.  V, 

lA-wrH.  Ejuily  (manail  il(>|)ariinpn(>,  Texas  Srbool,  Atuijii,  Teu*. 

LiU>y.  Mabi'l  J..  Uaiuo  Scliool,  I'orllBuit,  Me. 

Jjluirolu.  Anna  (|>rituarv  ),  Obiu  Invlilnliou.  Cvlumhiia,  0. 

LiodiT.  Wilhaiii  J.  (Mirpvuliy  ami  <.-ab)b('Uiuiikiii(:J.  X««  Turk  iBatrtn- 
tioR,  WiiBbiutjtuu  lluigliUi,  New  V<iik,  N.  V. 

l.indaaT,  Hviirintta  M.  (primary  arlicnIaUoa\  Mii'htBaii  Hafaoal,  Fliol. 

Uiin.  ticoriffna,  UoUriu  Uialilotiipu,  UslkTiUa,  Oalario,  Canada, 

Lloyil.  IjiExle  (oral  ileparlueut].  lVia»  :Scboul,  AurIId.  Tciaa. 

LloyJ,  Itowlaiid  H.,  8.  A.,  Notr  Sxruiy  flcltoul,  TiantoD.  K.  J. 

Ltnrii.  Ituwlaod  Et..  Jr..  WnnbiiiifUw  Sinie  ^rbuid,  ViinoniTL'T,  Wiudi. 

Iiorltbi'ni),  Graof  It.  (priiiiar)'  oral  it^{inrtiH«nl.i.  Uipbi^^an  SoIkmjI. 
V\\oX,  Miob. 

Locklier,  A.  D.  (aboemaklsg).  Hontli  OarolltM  iBAlUnlian,  Oedar  BpctDit, 
8.C. 

Louilon.  BcMsfs  A.  (lotcnMiliau  lUpaiiuvnt).  feunajrlraitU  toilitii- 
twn.  Ut.  Airjr.  Thilailvlpbia.  Pa. 

LondoD,  Mary  B  (laDguag(>,  a<1«ancMl  dtpaitmeDt),  PtniujlvaDU  la- 
•liUtioD.  Hi.  Aitj',  rhiladvlpbJK.  Pa. 

l>iiiH,  J.  Sebuyler.  M.  A  (manual  detMtt<neDt>.  Iowa  School,  Ouaiicdl 
niuffa,  Iowa. 

LpDg.  LiUloiou  A. ,  1).  A.,  Ktirtb  Dakota  ftclinol,  Devils  L«k«,  N.  D. 

hoa^.  Uargarol  A.  (priinaiy  nrni).  Ohio  tiutiiuU'm,  OilittobuR,  O. 

Loag,  Morris  T,  (tuannal  tIpiwtrlBWNt,  colored  aobool).  Koiitueky  Iiwtl- 
taUon.  Dauvlllo,  Kj. 

Long.  Nora  V.  (oral  di-parlniCDl >,  luillana  InMltntlon,  ladlaMpolbi.lnd. 

Lonulirlil|{*,  Hary  t.  (^evim\  bouMwark},  N«w  Vork  liMtlalioD  for 
loipnived  Inalniutiol),  Kew  York,  N.  Y. 
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Lonnka,  Ricler  U,.  L^  CuulenU  St.  Huj's  IiiMltutioti,  BoffjUn,  K.  V. 

I^irray.  Pranofn  H..  K»w  Vtirk  Intlitntioii  far  Impturcd  TnKlruptlMi. 
Ke»  Vort.  N.  Y. 

Liu?M,  PmmM  (knivnlfttioD  hdi)  lip-rratliitfi,  ndTMDctid  il>?pRnniMtt), 
PvnuvjWnuU  iMtitnlltni.  Ml.  Airy.  Pbllailcl^bli.  Pa. 

Lqcx,  t!i«l«t  <onl  dc)i*iUiirt>l  i,  Moniiva!  Fcntak  tnnlitalkm.  Mi>b- 
UttH.  r.  U-  CkoxU. 

Laulwiir.  KMin  (mnnanl),  Arlmn^N  liulitut',  Utila  Eiwk,  Ark. 

Lung.  IxtnuR  U.  (priiunty  EiiKli&b  »a<t  cooking^'  WcnUra  N«w  York 
Iiwtilntiou,  |[iicb«^«r,  N.  Y, 

Lansfon).  B«ll»(aMB()«ld«|NtrUaftBt),  Kentuokj  loMllntlon,  DknvUla, 
Ky. 

Ladfll.  rynilim  J.  rmuianl  kljitiAtMii  dvpartiuont),  IlltnuU  Hctiool. 
4mc1i«u«iv1II«.  III. 

LntK,  Ilia  M.  ( primnrj  onl),  Ohio  iDsUlatioB.  CoIuihImik,  0. 

LfK  SIftrgaret  Ashby.  II.  A.  (primujr  depart iii«Dt).  MaryUnd  Srtaool, 
FrcdFriek.  U.I. 

LyU.  Mmj  'oral  depart VMiit).  Keniarky  imlitiitlnii.  Uuivtll*.  Ky. 

[.y«ii.  Adu  'HvAf-bliud  >,  Obit  liiKtitutiiiii,  ColuiubUK,  O. 

t^iu.  Patrick  J..  B.  A.,  Si  JoMpli's  Iwltiullua,  Wnl  Cticatcr.M.T. 

U'AloD«y,  TtM».  tt  (Snperibt* >■•)•> nl).  Mmi1*dii  iielio.il.  BoiiUler,  Huu(. 

MeOwiby,  A.  P.  'priming).  Calififrnia  InMiluilou.  Dfrkrlry.  Cd. 

MoCuihy.  llridKri  il..  St.  Ji-wjili'i  iuatilutioii.  Wit.t  CbextiM.  X.  Y. 

H«OMthy,  UndgA  (nrwingi.  tit.  Joiiepli'*   IbBtiloti.m,  Pordlian),  H.  Y. 

MeOmilcj,  Gtuxge  (kbucmakiut;),  MiiuKiiirt  Kchnol,  Pnllvn.  M<>. 

lloCMUo.  Grace  A..  Horns  (or  Tnitiing  iuSpoe«ti.  rbiladrl|>liu.  V*. 

H<(.*lutv,  Qrorn-e  M.,  M.  A.  (mkDUHl  ilpparimiMil  aixl  prinling),  Keti- 
laoky  iDttUutloti.  bkiirille.  Ky. 

Mcl^ntMtll,  J.  W,  (p*luUugi.  IlllDote  School.  Jrti^kcoDrllU,  HI. 

UgCotJ,  JouiDrtta  U.  (klodvfguteD),  Caolral  N«w  Vffrk  lotititailoii, 
Koiun,  N   Y. 

Mr<J«won.  Mary  ^Phnriiwh.  Oliirauro  ^vboaU.  Cbi(«^o.  ") 

UcCray,  W.  E.  >;i>ln<^li^uiitbiii|ij.  Misuari  Srti'Hil,  Fiiltmi,  Uo. 

JlflCinulk*,  ill..  KftT'li'iiii'iu  luttlluiluD,  Pr^ilerictoit,  N.  II.,  CaiiMln. 

UoCqii,  L>.  C.  fiDAiiitiil  ilcj-uiimtnt ,-,  UUootiri  ^boiil,  ful<i>i),  ll». 

MrlMiiiel,  Xettie  (onl  ilopaituiaiil).  North  CftroKiw  tk-hool.  Uargao* 
toil,  N.  C. 

UulVrBuJ.  V.  W.  {PrinoipaJ/.  UanitalM  Inatitnlioti.  WilinlyvK.  kUa. 

Uollennid.  Ura.  U.  B.  (niAiiaftl  d«p«rtRicat),  Uanltoba  luitllniioD. 
Wiiimp«g.  Mjui. 

M<-l>ill,  La,an,  B.  A.  (uaBual  detail mrul),  Iowa tkfaool,  L'ouaeil  Bliilfr, 
luwn, 

M^lMBal'l.  JftinrH  (rnbini-l-riiakiBg),  AUV-Atiia  KuLool,  TaUadtga,  AU. 

McI'"*'!!.  Pkiri'iiiti  C  (PfiDalpol,  prinury  ilrpartiitRtil),  I'minttylTaBift 
Inatlltitlott.  Ml.  Airy,  Pbiladvlpbla.  Vm. 
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McEvoy,  SktaIi  J..  Ut.  Jowpb'a  ln«tUiitKn).  F«r4bui,  N.  Y. 

MvOin.  Hftr^urai  M.  rUDrcireu.  kitMl«r({«tieii>,  New  York  IiKUIatU<B,| 
WkHliinijtoD  Height*.  N«w  Vfltk,  K.  Y. 

McGltinc,  Orace,  Houie  Tot  Trniuiae  in  Bpeeuli,  PbOtulr Ipliia,  Pa. 

McOowhj).  Llllii,  B.  A..  Nunli  I)»kola  School.  Dutih  Lakn.  N.  D. 

UcGratb,  Idargwrcl.  tit.  Jo««pfa'>  Inntitntioo,  \Vi>«t  (j'liv«(cr.  N.  Y. 

McQralh,  Nellie  C,  St.  Jo6epli>  Ia«tilniioii.  WratCUester,  K.  T. 

Uctifugor,  (tubeit  P.,  U.  A.  (liigli  uchoitt),  Obiu  IsBiilnlluD,  Culniu- 
buh,  O. 

UcOiiirv,  Unrj  (ritncipnt >,  AlttaMy  Borne  Hchoal,  Albnay.  N.  Y, 

UcIlvAin*.  Jobn  Add.,  ft.  A.  (*4vAticpil  d*fftmt»&lj,  PanmylnaUi 
Iu»lilatiQ&,  Ml.  Airy,  I'biliulclpbii,  iV 

MeiniiT«,  Dkitie  (oral  i]«poTtiii<DO.  lllinoia  8cliool,  JaAksonvDIr,  lU. 

Mrlvcr,  CInada  K.,  U.  PL.  (NLTinal  V*ll6«>,  Gfell«uil«t  C<ill«|;ir,  Wub> 
iniCtCA.  U.  0. 

McKe«.  Mar^-xrnt  \'..  KniniicKlii  Si-liiiol,  nhicftffo,  III. 

UcKov,  Xc)bl(-I!  .M,  A.  i&u|>«riDtciiiIviii),  Mixmiuii  Hrlivol,  CultoD,  Hu. 

McKeo.    Williaai  F.  (sboomnkitig),  Kortliero  Kcw  York  iDaliUiHon, 

McKvoii,  Vaonie  (gnnlt  wrk,  prioiary  d«|Mrtn«&t>,  Oluka  Subool. 
Nortbamitlon,  Mbm. 

HeXiDley,  FiiBtil«>,  Kauaas  S<itio<i1,  Ulnlhe.  Kaoa. 

UcKoy.'E*.  r.  (cnipciiUy;,  GDoijcin  8<2h<>*)l,  l^vc  Spring.  On. 

Ut'LeuJ,  [>la,  Muckay  luitittitloii.  Moritr»«l.  F  Ij.,  Cnnadn. 

UcUiibon,  LaUTA  V.,  Uoiat*  fur  Trnltiiii([  iu  S]mci>Ii.  11iiUi1<-l|>bin.  Fu. 

M<iIIkiiiar,  Uaiy  (oml  dcpHiltufiii),  Nebti>»lia  Imlilutf,  Omaba.  Krh. 

McNvil.  Ba»li)  ( (ItawiDg  and  ninuuiil  traiuiD^;,  Fusd  tin  Iju;  Sobool. 
Fotid  (Iu  Luc,  ^^i", 

McNully,  B,  P.  ;Sui>oiinl«oO<'iitj.  Ti^xiu  St-Wi).  AnMiii,  Toxaa. 

Mi-Fbri-,  Jaoieti  (kboe making).  Mackaj  iDhiltiiliuii,  UoDtreiil,  P.  Q. 

McSiii-iry,  Elisn  {&i)t»tilat«).  Haw  Vvrk  Inttilnliou  for  Inprured  In- 
»liuc-titiu.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

MiM-ktiy.  Aunia,  B.  A..  Halifax  InKtilnlion.  lUlifnx,  K.  S..  Caua^ 

UndOeii,  Ukbael  J-.  Outark>  Institutiuu,  Ur llevtile,  ODlan»,  Canada. 

M*unniik«,   Tliouaa  (tinpi;rint«>n<loiit).  Do^toii  8nhool.  Jamalcx  Flaiii, 
Maaa. 

lilalieT,  Nellie  (dcoaniMkiDg  aud  uilllliiery).  Hlcbleau  Scluwl.  FItuL, 
Mi.-li. 

Mabuuvy,  C.  UaliUs  liwtitiitioD,  Halitm,  K.  8.,  OauMla. 

Mnluiic.  Mary.  Biilipli'^t*  ^obiiol.  Cbt('aKo>  I't- 

UaiiD.  Mnlib^w  K.  (^AMialoiii  SD|tt'rlIIl(Itd(^ot.  lu  c^rgo  o(  (tOlunJ , 
ilo pari lu (Mil),  TctU)«w>«o  ticLool.  Knoxvitk,  Teuu, 

Uniialltild,  Vary  F..  U.  A.  (ufiU).  Aiiii;ik>«&  ttoboul,  Harltord.  Coiia. 

HaiiMif,  Mra.  Lida  U'Harnt  (aiipirrvMitig  h)Mi-4tlii,  ODu  lit«Lt|uil«&, 
Gulatutiui,  0. 

UaTiroNWiii.  UaxN,,  B.  A.  (muiUAl  d«[>artm»Dt>,  KeotDirky  iDititation, 
Donrille,  Ky. 
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id*  Boii-SM»iin>,  Sial^nkoittiDg),  Mantmkl  P*um1c  ItMtilutiofi, 
HuDtmnl.  r.  Q..  CmiukIh. 

Hiitl«<l<!  I'AMBiuios,  Staler  (sewikg),  Uoalrenl   Fomala  lastitnlioB. 
Uoutroiil,  P.  Q..  Ouiada. 

Hixrtit  <1«  iAOMtufMatKiii,  Slater  (autonttl  ilepftrtniMit).  HonUeal  Fcnsle 
[uHlilnllon ,  UauKmI,  P.  (j.,  0»in<lm. 

M«rie  de  I'liicKriiKliuii,  8iBler(krt},  HaaU««l  P«iiuile  iBatitiitloo,  Mon- 
tnot).  F.  Q..  Canada. 

Uari«  <l«a  K(t««B,  8l«t«r  (oral  <]#irutiii«nt>,  liaDtr««]  Fenala  laatilu* 
Ikio.  UoDUwil,  r.  Q..  Oanodii. 

Maria  da  Bon  Cuua«U.  8ial«r  (iiavitig,i.Uuiiti«a]   Veoiale  luaUtaUun. 
Montraal,  V.  Q..  Ooxiada. 

Uane-AclFliQc-,  Klmer  tuuiuiial  d«piutut'ut>,  Moiitnal  Feualc  InstUii- 
liuB.  Montreal.  P,  Q  .  Caun^ln. 

Hafi«-Al3tliaiiK«,  Slaiecduaonal  d^partarst;,  UoDtiml  Fcioala  la- 
atitntioBi  Montn-aJ,  P.  Q.,  (^oada. 

Uarie-Alntiy,  Slater  (manitaj  <l apart m«ut),  Hoatreal  Pemalf  Institution. 
Moatn-al,  I\  Q.,  Canada. 

M«T(e.Altilu«(iQaltr<M  niaMnit).  Moatroal  Pemnla  loHltiilloD.  Mom. 
iTMl,  !».  Q.,  Cwiada.  * 

Marie- Anaiolo.  &i«Ur(oral  dejiarUDeiit;.  Moalroal  Fciualo  luBtituUoa, 
Uotttrual.  r.  (J..  Ciuiiula. 

MHhi^-Aiig<'lit]»,  Ki-tnr  itnnnaal  dapartmvatj,  Montcsat  Female  Institn. 
liuD.  Monu<»l,  P.  Q..  Canada. 

Marie-C«liM4e,  Siiier  (aawiugj.  Uontra«l  Fewil*  Imdtatloii.  Uonlieal. 
P.  Q.,Caiuk()n. 

Marie- Elnwure.  Hiaier  (ural  deiMrtinetil),  Motitreal  Feniale  luaUtatioii, 
Moatnnl.  P.  g.,  Canada. 

Uarte-l8ii*i:e,  $>*ler  (wwKving),   Uuntrval  Female  luatitultou,  Uou- 
U«ad.  P.  U..  CdDula. 

Unrie-Nautlre,  liutKi  (maaiial  detiaitiueDt),  Muolreal  Female  luiiHii- 
tJuB.  Uoulrr«J,  P.  Q.,  Canada- 
Marie- Kacbt*!.  SUter  londdo|)«itDi«tiO.  Uiiotreal  Femala  Inalltutlau. 
HMQlrw&t,  P.  Q  .  Oaiuula. 

Uarabnll,  UadtEoB.,  New  Yoik  ItMtJtutiun  for  lu|iri.iTi)d  tuatiuctiiiu, 
Sao  York.  N.  Y 

MoTakalJ,  W.  N.  (uiiuiiiMlde{ikriitieui),  G«orKiaHeli(M>l,Ca«cH)>tii)|j,  Uk. 

Martin,  A.  U.  (ooktftd  depattneDl),  Alkauwaa  Inalilnte.  Utile  Book. 
Ark. 

Mailiii,  Cathorim.,  Pi^-wlial  HcI»k4,  CbU-ntCOi  HI. 

Martin.  UeuiKt'  D.  rmaiiual).  ArkanHiLi  [nNlitute,  Little  Rook.  Ark. 

Martiu,  Unry  niral  4i'|uiniii>tnt).  Illinoia  School.  Jaokannvillo,  ||L 

Marltiia,  HUt^r  Uhtj.  Ituflon  Hohutil,  Jetuiikw  Plain,  Uaw. 
^UarUua.  8i3lcT  M.,  U  Ovulatili  Ht.  Mary'a  fuatUtiUoa.  BuSalo.  N.  ¥. 

Mary  uf   llie  S.  Heart.  Sitter   ri^uaipal),  Notre  Dame  Kobool,  Cili- 
oinoatl,  O. 
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UwOibun],  A.  a.,  Wwbington  8U(e  8>>liool,  Vaaeonver.  Waah. 

UiMou.  Erumt  (carpouUy,  «iM>dc«rvin«,  «t«.),  BlMkh/  ItMltttttMk, 
UoDtrod,  P.  Q..  CNuutlA. 

Maaon.  Mnbvl  W.  (coluruil  (IcimrUBnil),  KiioxnlU,  Tana. 

UaUiilde  dc  U  l>r«<Hilciiu«,  8ial«T  (ut),  Uoutreiil  Fontkle  lastilaUca. 
Uunirml.  l*.  Q..  QiDwln. 

MatliiM>n,  Itobert,  U.  A.  (8iip«rluteDd«nt),  Ootavio  ItwUtuttoa,  BoUe- 
Tjlio,  Outarlu,  0&iuJ«. 

Mnngluui,  Uaiie  (ilomeHlia  •cHnic*),  TUfa  Kcbool,  OgiSafi,  tTt*b. 

U»xt«d,  Hftrri«t,  Blyrin  Bclioul.  Elyria,  01ii». 

Mttyn.  GabiiolU  <colorc<I  deiMTtnient),  Ptoridn  In»tilato.  St.  Aa| 
liiM,  FIn. 

Mays,  Mmdm  B.  (colored  dcpiirtra«ol },  Plorldit  IitiUlutv.  Bl.  Aii«a»- 
tiao,  Fla. 

Maywood.  lUrgant  P..  Utlwnukeo  Hohnol.  MilwuuttM.  WU. 

MeaoluiB.  Frutik  T.  {(ftfiitiuH  iukI  BMnleuiDg),  Noitli  OaKitiiM  Sobool, 
MoTgantuD.  N.  O. 

Ueogber,  M&rtiu  K.  ^uurpeulrr,  Mbinet-muklug,  pftlntiag  kud  gl*«la|]). 
Hew  Tork  Invlilallon  r-x  Iiupri;Ted  IitBlractioD,  Now  York.  K.  Y. 

Motllwiid,  U.  F.  ( U  U  odor  log ),   Wattltii^tou  tiuta  SoIiimiI,  Taucunvnr, 
Waab. 

Melobert,  Martlia  E.  (adapted  klnderi;arl«ii  and  api^cch),  Haraee  Muim 
Soboo],  Boaloit.  Macs. 

Uoldroin.  KiKy.  Kmimi  tkbool.  OIntbo.  Katu. 

Heoefra,  E.,  B.  A.  (onl  dcfnttnteol),  Sontli  C«KtUiw  laatUaLion, 
CodartlpHiig.  8.0. 

UefMt,  Mth.  IL  R.  J.  (art).  UldhlKon  Bobuu].  FUnt,  Mk-li. 

MvikU,  Ct)a>li->  Ciailorinij),  Mt«nuiirt  Sctiovl,  Ptillou,  Mo 

UerrUI,  tkStxii*  (Mwlog  and  dreaaiuakluR).  lowii  Scbool,  Ci>uB«il  Bluff*, 
laws. 

HaCoalf,  HaltU  P.  (lauguaga,  adi-ancud  deiMulmsalJ,  P«Da*rlTaiiln  la- 
BliiuUou.  MU  Airy.  Pbllaiklpbla,  IV 

MetzKot,    Albnrt   (ii^rdoaisK),    Nuw    York    InatiUiUaii,    WaaliiutrUiD 
Ueigbto.  N«w  York,  K.  Y. 

U«y«r,  11.  W.  'laagiiago  and  aHtliiu«lic),  Qnrtnai)  £>aii|i«Uoal  LulbN- 
ran  IiuUluti^.  Nortli  Delruit.  Uiub. 

Il«y*>r,  Winifrod,  B.  K..  Wn^ht-HnmaooD  Soliool,  Nav  Yorii,  N.  Y. 

MichaeU,Jubn  W.  (Prioripid,  literary  dDparlw«nt),ArkatuiaalBirtitut«, 
Liilt<<  Uu«k.  Ark. 

UiebaoU,  Mn«.  Miry  (uiMiiial),  Arkannta  luktitnlc,  LittJe   Kook,  Atk. 

Uier.  Alma  dti.  Wrinbunaiuaaoti  Scboul,  New  Yin-k.  K.  Y. 

Ullim,  L.  W..  St.  JoliD'a  lBadtui«,  Ht.  PntneW,  Wii. 

Uiltur,  Adaiu  (baking},  Ohio  liMlllulJoi),  Coluuibcu,  D. 

HUler.  C.  M   (colored  dsjiaruiiaiit),  ftoutb  Canillu  InatituUon,  Oodar 

MillM,  E.  Leon  (pbyalcal  cnllorej.  Kow  Jeraay  tk-bortl,  Trvoian,  N,  •). 
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Ifllbr,  Hvory  (oupentrjr.  eabiavt-ntftkiiiK,  pMuliagandgluiagJtKew 
Yfitk  tnatimtlou  f«r  ImiirovHt  lostiTiolutD.  N*rw  York,  N.  X. 

Mill«t.  Jwbii  C.  (iuuiMld»p«rtia*Blj.N«flh  CMrvliBM  SqIiooI,  Uofgu- 
lun,  N.  a. 

Hill«t,  Uary  K.,  B.  A.  CMkiiw  uid  EDgli«li},  OUrkc  Sehoel.  Kortk- 
•npton,  Um*. 

Ulller.  SopbiK  Cdr«*<BB^>  WMtero  Hew  York  iMtilDtioB,  HocbeMer, 
N.Y. 

I  HQUgftB,  Laurence  E.,  U.  A.  (ml  departmcDO.  Omrgl*  Bcfaool,  Usva 

I       Hprlag.  Oa. 

I  UiQchor,  H«tu«  A.,  Okkluid  Sclivol,  OfikUnd,  CaJ. 

^^_   Uiiiter,  U.  (•bociDtUtiB^),  Illinois  Sctiuol.  J*ck»uD(ille,  III. 
^B  Mitokkii.  TlioauB  (iftlloHag).  ArbuiMi  luaUtntc,  LiUlv  Bouk,  Ark. 
^^^  lloJTkt,  Luxi«  (utknUtiou'i,  CalUomiB  Inclilaliun,  Bcrkuloy,  CW- 
^^V  Monio.  thumb  A.  J.  (Mpoucb  utiil  «mc«  trmiuiuK).  Ui>racc  Uann  ScbiMfl. 

Mv-Hlgpatury,  Bttdorn.  Yote  8cbool.  Chicago,  U. 

Mood,  SiMi«,  D.  A.  (onU  dupntliiiirut},  Tuxiu  Sohool.  Aiuliu,  Tcm*. 

Morgui,  Utuutotio  Lohim  (PhueiiMl).  OiiklauJ  S«bool,  OiikUiMl,  C^. 

Iforrio,  U.  8.    iliDHmnkiDu),  GvoripB  ticliuul.  Ukve  Spring,  Oa. 

UoTTiB,  Mluuia  E.,  U.  A.,  CI»v»Utid  Mahiwl,  Clovaliutd.  O. 

Uum»oo,  Fndnick  D.,  M.  A.  (SuporinUndwlK  Marylwid  School  tot 
Ci>l<vi!d.  BaltimtiT*,  M<L 

UoftisoD.  J.  Htnarl,  B.  A  ( niMiDAl  dviuutaeiiO,  HJunori  S«liool,  Fol- 
lou.  U«. 

tlfjiruw.  N.  P.,  B.  A.  (tBADfiAl  da|MUiai«ut).  IndlKOa  Iiutitutlau.  lu- 
dMtiapAliii,  Ind. 

Harm,  Anniv  (Ilewl  Teoclier).  tUinoU  School,  J«ckM)uriIl«,  VX. 

Mcwvijr.  PiwiMH  (iMgluMn).  Nnbniaka  lottUtai*.  OoialA.  Neb. 

HoMii,  TboBM*.  U  (SupwlutAuileot).  Tvuuuflaw  ticboul,  KBosvklU. 
I'cuii. 

UcHber.  A.  U.,  flalthx  iBMHaUon,  llkUhx,  N.  8.,  OaovU. 

Mull.  AltM  J.,  I'll.  !>..  UiiincaoiaScltoo].  FariUnlt,  Uini>. 

klBmrorit.  e  r..  M-  a.  (uml  d«partuwBt),  North  Oarollna  Scbeol, 
UoTflMltOll,  N.  C. 

Huri'b)',  Klfeu  IUmio,  St.  JiMcph'B  ItwUtiiLiuu.  Weal  OhcsUt,  N.  Y. 

Uuriiti}'.  Janiea  Joaupb.  B.  A.  (nuiniiftl  deiwrtuieuO.  Vfucotwiu 
Ikhwl.  IteUvan.  Wi^ 

3fiir|ibj,  i-.  tUlifax  liuttluliuii.  HiliCai.  N.  B..  OkDMlit. 

Mnrjib)-.  lUrgarat,  m.  JoMph's  tiuUltttion,  BruoU>ii,  K.  T.- 

Uurpbr.  W.  F.  (ab(Miiii»kiti|t\  AikauoA  IiutiluU,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Hoiray.  Eliubelh,  Superior  Sohool.  W««t  8np«rinT,  Wb. 

Hurray,  John  V.  (prinUug;,  St.  J<weph'a  tnatUotiiMi,  Wm*  ObMtar. 
NY 

Hurray.  Mnf.  KatiiaH  (tobiKil,  OlaUin.  Rhul 

Mnrrky.  P.  B.,  L«  L'uut««Ii  St.  Uary'*  Iu<iiiutiuii,  BuSulo.  N.  7. 
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NanKl>t«ti,  UnrKKtvt  U.,  K>it9MSchocl,  Olntliv,  Kkd*. 

Hwl.  i.  W..  W«p8i  Vlmclnltt  Sohiinl.  nomney,  W.  V%. 

Niin,  Llljr  D.  (mmiii^l  <1)«)urtmeDt>.  ULaBonri  Hnhixil.  FalUm.  Uo. 

KriiMii.  Btlwanl  Bsvorly.M.  A.  (Principd),  Ooutml  Nan  York.  Imt*' 
tntiM).  RuEui!'.  IJ.  Y. 

NetHi^ii,  Uarift  I..  B.,  UUI>  Bebool,  Ogdtii,  UUtu 

Nntltitt,  KilitliB.,  New  Turk  Imiltulioa  futlupnvwd  laAtrnatlon.  K«w 
Vork.  S.  Y 

}{r»bi(t,  Lotil»  (CQokiDfi),  New  Yoik  Uttttmlou  for  Inipro«6d  lit' 
mnictiiii,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N«n1xling.  Juiini>b  U   'nbmHsakltigK  Olilo  liutltutloD,  Oalumlitii,  O. 

N«»l«v,  OInra  Bll«ii,  MoCowfu  Oral  tiobovil,  Ohtogo,  It). 

Nnwtip.Oliv*.  UvnntDinoK  Boboul,  MvBonitaae,  Mkb. 

NcwiDAD,  Helena  P.,  B.  A.  ikiodorgMxton^  Now  Yurk  UuUlnUon, 
WMbinittoB  Uoisbta,  Kow  Vgrk.  N.  Y. 

Niclials.  Btiiun  Mnuiual  il^pftrUiMnit).  K«uUiek]r  InttltaUoD,  DKpvillw, 

Kr. 

Nkbola,  Heteu  kL  (<ItmsibiUdk),  Korthoni  N««  York  Itutltatioo,  Ht>- 
lODOw  N.  Y. 

Nlmoeka.  Ouri*  O.  (muukl  d«|Mftin«nt),  NAttli  Carolina  SchonI, 
HocKonton.  N.  O. 

NliuD,  Beatte  L.  (oml).  AmerloAn  Bvbool.  llArirord.  ConB- 

Nbai-M,  t«nn,  CalltornlA  Inatitaliou,  Bvrkclef.  C«l. 

No)-n.  Mulun  L.  (inlenaetltnlA  (l«pMttui«Dt),  ]*eun»]rlTau(n  Inatitu- 
tion,  Mt.  Kirf,  Pbtbi'U-l|ibiw,  P*. 

Noyea.  Mary  ^nm|  dp|.urini«ut),  Dlioolt  SfrhoMj,  Jaokaourille,  HI. 

NojTM,  Hamb  (nuiiuiil  aliihaUtt  •laparltnttnt ),  IllinoU  Sobool,  Jacfawn- 
vllU.  ni. 

Nnnciit,  Aua».  Pi.>ti(l  Ua  Lac  Scliool.  Paiid  du  Imc,  Wla. 

Nur«i<,  WilllMu  (Htiot^nuklBg),  Uutarlo  Iiistltnllon.  U«IIeville,  Oninrto, 
UmiimIo- 

Na«Buui,  Jotia  (Mwiag  and  ilnMBtaking),  North  Carolina  Scbool, 
UurganlMi,  M.  C 

O'lUtneM,  U.  fi.  (<«n>«ulry}.  Obio  luNliluttDii,  OuIubiIiuk.  O. 
O'Uuuitor,  N.  PraiH-OB  (Priboii'aO,  Si.  Jooi^i'ti'a  lu«liiuilon,  FarJbum, 

N.  y. 

(VDuiiuqU.  Prank,  OaUriVOU  iMlilvtlau,  Iterkolaf.  Cal. 

O'lluwd,  G«ortie  A.  (abtmiiiftkiug),  PetmnylTniib.  Ia»aui»oo.  Alt.  Airy. 
riliUdcljtliia,  Pn. 

O'Ham.  EliJM<i>riiii«ry  unil>>  OliJo  IiiMllnUaii,  Coliuubw,  O. 

O'Kcctv,  Marj  J.  ( 'InvNinakiai;),  81.  Joaopb'*  [nvlilvtiun,  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y. 

O'ltagan,  Pmiiwi.  Rt.  JiM»|ib'H  IiulUuliou,  tTortlbaui,  N,  X. 

O'UrlJly,  Miirjr  £.,  A\.  Ju^pb't  luitUluttgti,  Pvrdbaiu,  N.  V. 

Odvbtaubl.  Anguit  Ctailuriiiit).  Ubiw  loitUtuliou,  Cwlambma,  O. 
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I  Odelmdt,  LeooM  A.  (Ugti  m1ioo]>,  Obia  laetiiiuioa.  Coloinbiw,  O. 
pOiUUio.  libtftT  (onl  (Ivpttrtmant),  HKntrml  Prmala  Itulitatinit.  Hcv- 

Albert  W.,  B.  B.  (rb}rin*l  DirMtor),  Ohio  tavtiUtioii, 
■bnn.  O. 

OliB,Oir(!tiii«L.(int«nacdiat«  dcfMrtmsot).  PtaiMjlnuuA  iMtttutioti, 
Mi.  Airr.  PbUadolpbU.  Fa. 

OpMMtMw,  Jo«l  C  (tibovBwkiiig).  PaiiB«;lTmaU  InnltbitioD.  Ut.  Airjr, 
PbikdelpfaU.  Pa. 

On.  Miuik  P.,  GftlJfuniiB  InstHntion,  DerkfJej,  OtX. 

On-,  Nvukte  C  (wtX  tl«pwtiB«ni),  OM({oti  S^ddI.  SaImb,  Or*- 

Osbont,  VUsUa*  A.  (Pri&dpiU/,  Ctnd&aatl  Onl  Sebool,  OiaatauiU,  0. 

OM«tftnM.  Afif*.  PtnanylnuttB  Or&I  School,  8cr«eU».  P». 

OUmIm,  8bt«r  M..  L«  Caat«Bls  ftl.  Uwj-'a  InsUtution,  BoSalo,  N.  t. 

Own.  C  0.  l«>r|icBUr>,  Colondo  Sdiool.  Oo)or*do  SpriDf  ■.  Colo. 

Pag*.  Delia  C.  (Prlaeipal).  Snpanut  Sobool,   W««t  Kufarior.  WU. 
Palm,  Elaon  ^oraJ  iWparluivlil),  'J>aM  Bcbcwl,  Au«tla,  T«»i». 
PiJmrr.  HrU-n  I..  mnX  dcpanmciitj.  Illioai*  ^rbool.  JaclraoBnlle,  IIU 
Palmw.  Palu  (oral  (itpMlawnl),  Hiwoarl  Scliool.  Folton,  Uo. 
Puk.  UaUI.  Nurtli  DalwU  Sebool,  P«vib  L«kc,  N.  D. 
Pukft.  tJlua  M.  (diawttiHi.  CIvteUoil  Sebool.  Clovebuid.  O. 
Park*,  tint.  Floraan  E.  r  ilrawiu^).  Iowa  School,  Caonell  Blnlla,  Iowa. 
Fwmelt.  [aal(«U»  A..  H««  York  lotlitntioa  fur  Imi^roveil  Iiurtractioti, 
Nf«  ¥cri(.  )I   T. 

Partn.Je«.  Katbiria*  P..  AincriMU  B^ibonl,  Hartford.  C«&b. 
Panjr,  J.  EL  (fiMoaal  trainlDg  aad  nwabaaic  arte),  K«)waafea  Inatiinlr, 
Ootalia,  Neb. 

PkllancB,  lUrltw  1>il<l»ralM««,  B.  A.  (NuraMl  F«Uow),  Oa]Ua>l«4  CaI- 
1<-(|p.  Waabin^lflii.  D.  C. 

PaiU'raoa.  H«ui«  1.  <«ral  d«|i>rti&aBi),  Lonlaiaiia  IntitatiQn.  Babon 
_J(«iaKc,  Lb. 

r*U«r«ou.  Bo<»an,  M.  A.  <Prto«lpal.  arliool  ititpartaMitt),  Oliio  biMi- 
»ii.  ColoBbtw.  O. 

tUisfc,  Abbm  U,  lUina  Bcbool.  PortUad,  H*. 
'>aiilhi.  :ua«r  tnaliraaa  oHHne).  Uuntrwl  Pflouie  laautattoa.  UoD- 
trnU.  P.  Q..  Oaaaaa. 

Pcam.  l«a  C.  B.  6.  (onl  fepMtauat),  Wlaoooilo  Bofaool,  Otbvan. 
Wis. 
PMTte,  Lillian  B«a#.  UoOowM  Oral  Bebool,  QU««««,  lit 
PMh.  Mar;  (aji),  ll>inoi*  8cb«wl,  Jackaoovlll*.  Ill 
Pwc.  EliMlMlh  :EogU>b  ana  anleslalloii).  OallaoiUt  CoOage,  Waata- 
1. 1>.  0. 

indl.  R'vira  O. .  Ia  Oroaae  Sabuol,  1a  Crcnm.  WU. 
■njwo'tlc.  Ids  U.,  b«Ualt  fWbnnI,  D«ir»4l.  Mtnb. 
rkitia.  Hi*.  Alic*  H.  (]>niaar7  naDnal  ilvpartiii<inl!,  MiflUcaaSctetl, 
KIcb. 
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PMry,  (nMri*s  8. .  M.  A..Gdi(vriii*InsUI«U«ii.  Bcik«lvr.  Cm). 

P«tm»r»,  Jaoob  (bUolnmitfaitifi).  Utsh  RdK«l.  Ofplra,  Dub. 

P*(«nton.  P«t«f  N,,  li.  A.  (alnj-d).  Mtiit)«aot&  Sehitol,  F«ribB«lL,  Ulan. 

PiHtiboao.  Horn.  Wright- II amiwnD  School.  Nc«  Yoik,  N.  T. 

rfctflpr,  G«ait]«<Alio«iii*kitig).  Peniit}-!  vKiila  Oral  Holioul.Sentfitoo.  Pa. 

Pfnotxe,  .l&iu(cnr>kiag),  KaniiM  Hi^hool.  OUlb«.  Kaxm. 

Philipp«(l«  J<^ti>,  tJiiit«r(Sai>i>rl'ir),  Uodlr«Kl  Peaul«  looUlnlioti,  tfon- 
irml.  P.  Q  ,  n«n)id« 

Phillip*.  Hirua  (nuraak)  itepvtmant),  Inwa  Sobool.  Oouncdl  BtnV*. 
towa. 

Ploaer,  Alir^e  (LlbmriHii).  ininaiB  Sehool.  JmIuoihIIU.  Ul. 

Polhrd,  Kaeaio  A.,  H.  K..  Miiinviota  8H100I,  Pnrtbaalt,  Minn. 

Pond,  BliiAbslh  B.  (arml  depArinient).  WMl«ni  PonntijUiitii*  InMiln- 
liiio,  Eil((«iraoiI  Park,  Pa. 

Pop«,  AlviD  E-,  U.  A.  (oral  daparlmmil  j,  K«brukn  IiMtJlatd.  Omalia, 
Ntb. 

Popo.  Emma  (nrUcnlatlon.V  Kflndnll  Soliuol.  Wasttlaglon,  D.  C. 

Porlei.  Ura.  Fraaew  H.  Otlx^crv"**"  and  drawioft).  How  ivnoy 
ttcboal,  Trenton.  N.  i. 

P'>rt«r,  0«<ir(;D  8.  (printing).  Kow  .l»riMy  Sohool,  tV«B(«a,  N.  J. 

r<>n«i.  Ratnb  11..  M.  A..  Knmlall  flebool,  Vaaltlngtos,  0.  0. 

PoM]?,  B.  J.  (mannal  dpparimoot).  Gforgia  8cbool.  Oare  Spring.  Gft. 

Poand,  L.  W.  (iboetnakinf;),  [own  K«bo'>l,  Oouocd]  Illnlla.  Iowa. 

Pntl,  Parl«y  P.  (nhoemaking  and  lianM>H.iiinklng>,  Mlohtgao  Sobonl, 
Flint,  Hiuh. 

PriiKW,  EroMl  B.,  Pr*d«Ti«toB  [nalilwiioD,  Fr*<)erfoton,  N.  R,  Oaaaala. 

Prisetlla,  Siaur  (manual  de|iirtin«t)ll,  Honlrval  Pemala  lulUaUoa. 
HoBtraal,  P.  Q..  Caittula. 

Pagb.H.  Lcraiae (laoKO'^S')-  Wtstaro  K«w  f'^k  lostltatioti,  Bocb«at«r, 

K.  y. 

Part«ll.  Hary  JMwphltie.  Kt.  J'M«ph'a  Ifiaiitnlion.  Weat  ObaMvr.  K.  T. 

Piituam.  Ooor^  II..  Kania*  ScbiKil,  OUtbo,  Kans. 

PjIhw.  AdnlaidB  H..  U.  A.  finirrmndiiitB  dnpartinrnl],  PeniujlTaiite 
luatitatiou.  Mt.  Airy.  Phitadi>1[>liia,  Pa. 

Pyle,  Editli  B.  {anX  department;,  Woatoni  Pennirlvonia  lastltllUon, 
EdgewoodPark,  Pn. 

Qaino.  Joaepblue.  Hlnoeaola  Sebool,  Faribault.  Uian. 

Bawlliiga,  HoIfD  (oral  d«ptrta)«Dl),  Illluob  School,  JaekaonvillA,  TIL 
Bay.  Elixabelli  (onl  ilapartueut),  lailUna  rnatitation.  iBdianainUa. 

Iiid. 
Bay.  JobnR.,  U.  A.  (Prinoipal),  North  C«roliDA  Sobool.  Kaletgh.N.  C. 
B«<ad,  Eltoer  D.,  U.  A  (oral  dopurtmMit;.  T«ias  8ohoal.  AnatlD.  1>ua. 
R«ad.  Praiik.  U-  A  {ia|>o«-ADnuat«Kl),  lllinaU  Stbool,  JacksoovUle,  flL 
Read.  Frank.  Jr..  M.  A.  Cmannnl  alphabet  Affpartawot},  nUnolii Sebool. 

JasbuurlUv.  111. 
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1,  UIUq  E.,  H.  a.  (oral  ilffpftrtmeot),  IbiImbi  IiMUInlioii,  Inaun- 
iipolta,  Ind. 
BcMuj,  01iT«  L.,  Wrif^t-IlninMon  6«li0«1,  H«w  Vork.  N   Y. 
ftechlln,  A.  <l>nKug#>,   arilliiaeUc,  Mid  gM>KrBpbr),  0«n»ui  Etm- 
p!f)ltml  Lnlfarran  Inaltlutn,  NorUi  Detroit.  Hl«b. 

iUdd,  Clan<lia,  iCliodi^  IsUnd  Iu«Litn1«,  ProvittAite*,  K.  I. 
B*rd,  ElJxili«th  (nnl  il^pnrim'nt),  Kontnok;'  laAlilution.  Danville.  Kf. 
Bwd,  BinmA  0.,  Kontaarn  New  York  iDBtiinlion.  HaLoDP.  N.  Y. 
,Katb»rio«  P.,  Milviiak««ticbool.  HIimnkM,  Ww. 
AIiiihE.  (geuerhl  liouwwock;.  WeMcrn  Now  Y^rk  Inatilntiaii, 
Boehwtar.  N.  V. 

R««K,  Francos  B-  (ptinxiry  (1«|i*rtiBBttl),  PfttinajlTuii*  ]n>titaltok, 
ML  Air;-,  PlulAilxIptiU.  fk. 

B«ew,  Hani  (prlnikrjrj,  Obio  laBlitntloa,  Colnuibns.  O. 
B«|tiiiftr,  A.  A.  (oral  dcputmeiitj,  Vebraak*  lD«titut«.  OinitbB.  Neb. 
^S«ld.  U«rr.  Ilnlirax  InatiintioD.  flalifu.  K.  8, 

eld.  W.  C  (nugro  ikputment).  O«orgiit  Sobool.  0«Te  Spring,  Qn. 
illj.  Helen  H.,  fll.  Joaeph'i  IiitUtattOD.  Pordhiun.  N.  Y. 
'SUlIt,  H.  K..  Lm  CoutouU  tiL  Uary'a  Instituitoa.  BdHkIo.  N.  V. 

tt#iiihitr'lt,  AntM  0.  (Piral  AMUtSMl),  HixD*  for  TrMtdsg  inSpMoh, 
rbiUileliibift,  Vx. 

B«yii(>ldM,  E.  H.  (bortimltnrp;.  N<-br*<ika  Inatitnl*.  OtoUia,  N«b. 
B^jnoldi,  U<>rlrnil«  L..  Noitliern  Nev  York  Itkilitotlon   Uklnof',  N.  T 

i.  EIIah«ib.  AUhamit  Sdionl.  TalUdrn,  AU. 
ElobMila.  Anu  U..  P«tuiiijl*uiU  OnU  Sebool.  Kcranion.  Pk. 
BwbttTds,  Cot*  B.  (oral  <l«f)MtKi«iit),  IlliuoU  Behool,  J«>?kaot)vilU,  lU. 
Blcbudii,  tiuirt  Ue  L.  (Pilneiii«]),  Bbode  IiUbiI  iDsntDic  Provl- 
dtiica.lt.  I. 
■Uohardvoo,  Lovhw  (-ftsl  d^Muttnuit),  Tntt«  Scbool  Atiatia,  Tvmm. 
Eiefaudaou.  V.  L.  (printim).  T«xu  Rcbool.  AnsUn,  Tens. 
Hidet.  BdmvdO.  CSnpcriotendeBl }.  Noribsni  Nn»  York  Itmtltatinn, 
UaloM.  N.  r. 
Biggie,  Mm.  Belle  (nuuiiul).  ArkaniU InMl title.  Ltiiilc-  Hock.  Ark- 
KiTM,  ft«b»H  H.,  B.  A.  (uauiBal  dopUtuwU^,  Twma  8c1idoI,  Aoeliti, 

Bokeli,  Lain (•ewtag),  Tbxm  Bctwol.  Anvtio,  Xonw. 

ttcit>«la.  Emnia.  Ur*>ic  Oral  St-houl.  Uystic,  Conn. 

Be>l>eru,  LisiMeaa  (mantiA)  d6|>ftrto)Mil),  WmIori  l'«uiuflTaBln  luili- 
tndoD.  Eilgewood  Park,  Pa. 

BuIktu,  Omw  { iateUecLUftl  ilft)i«niuent  and  [iiitUlng}.  AUbuaa  ScboDl, 
TaJliulegM,  AU. 

UoUe,  Qrmoe  L,  (aniouUiiou).  Kbw  Yvrk  tmlitiitiovi  WMbinjEMna 
BaigliU.  Ne«  York.  N.  Y. 

BobiM,  Anni^B.  (Mwiog  and  needlework},  St.  JoMplt'i  Inetituitoo, 
nrookljrn.  N.  Y. 

BwbtBMUi,  Otnoe  V.,  AnM«l«an  Sohool.  Uartftsrd,  Ooiuk 
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Shideler,  Fnnnie  (maniial  department),  Indiana  Inititntion,  India 
poliH,  Ind. 

Shortle,  Mabel  (primary  oral  department),  Micbi^an  School,  Flint- 
Hicfa. 

Small,  8«ra  F.  (articnlation),  Gallandet  School,  St.  Lonin,  Mo. 

Smith,  Alic«  N.,  UioDesota  Bchool,  Faribault,  Uian. 

Smith,  Blanche,  Grand  Rapids  Sahool,  Orand  llapids,  Hlch. 

Smith,  Caroline  B.  (intermediate  department),  Peo&sjrlToniM  Iiutitw  ^;^.     _ 
tioa.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "" 

Smith,  Elizabeth  J.,  New  York  Inxtitution  for  Improved  Inatmctio-  .^ — .^ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ~*"' 

Smith,  Florence  O.  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Inatitntion,  Woobin  ^c^^-^^ 
ton  HeighU,  New  York,  N.  Y.  "*■ 

Smith,  Jamea  L.,  M.  A.,  Minnesota  Bchool,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Principal),  Ean  Claire  School,  Eaa  Claire,  Wii. 

Smith,  Mar;  E.  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institnlioo, ! 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith,  R.  B.( broom- making), Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  < 

Snider,  Amy  E.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribanlt,  Hinn. 

Snyder.  Harry  (mannal  alphabet  department),  lUinoia  School,  Fim  , 

soDville,  III. 

Sorenson,  Sara,  Mllwaokee  School,  Hilwankee,  Wis. 

Sorrenoon,  Lillian  U.  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavon,  Wis. 

Sowetl,  James  W.,  B.  A.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  BalUmore,  1 

Spaight,  Angusta  f articulation),  Manitoba Institation, Winnipeg,  H 

Sparhawh,  Louise  E,  (sloyd),  Pennaylvania   Inatitntion,  Mt.   A& 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articniation).  Western  New  York  Tnntitntfo_  _m. i.i., 

Kocheater.  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  Beltie  B.,  Hilwankee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wii. 

Spencer,  Margaret  J.  (kindergarten),  Indiana  lostitntion,  Indionapoli^M.  S  '^t 
Ind. 

Spenoer,  Mary  A.  (primary  mnnnal  department),  Michigan  School,  %.^:^^^' 
Flint,  Mich, 

Spills,  Adelaide  (physical  culture),  Oinoinnati  Oral  Bchool,  Gincio — fS.'UL- 
nati,  O. 

Sprague,  Sarah  T.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sproit,  C.  (manual  alphabet  department),  Illinoia  School,  Jackwa*  — x*^"*' 
rille,  111. 

Staiinard,  Martha  U.  (primary  department),  Pennsylvania  InsUtntioii,    ■■  tf'^^"' 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steadman,  A.  Louiae  (articulation).  New  York  InstitatioQ,  WaahiDgtoD  mm'^^-^" 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steagall,  Carrie  (oral  department),  Texas  School,  Anstin,  Texas. 

Stearns,  Laura  J.   (primary  department),  Peansylvaoia  lastitntioDr  ^^^  ^' 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


> 
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Ann*  B.  (primar;  oml),  Obiii  iMtitation,  Colamba*.  O. 
aonutnn,  CIaf*  L  ,  (talluiilftt  tattoo).  St.  Lonln.  Ho. 
ak«>  AjcHM  (oral  il«|MkrUDei)t}.  Indiui*  IsstiUiUoD,  Iiiduiiu|N>)«. 


StHak(>,  B1iii»  H.  (omI  d^nrimant/.  Wiarouain  fteLool,  D«kr*o,  Wia. 
Skl;Lltr,  Lulu  J.  (prltuBt;).  Oliio  iiiHttuiliun,  Colutnbiui,  O. 
Atd|tlian,  Ralh   P.  (Prineipal   Spiwpb   T«knli«r),  Arkanus   Iiuiitntv, 
ill-  R(«k.  Ark- 

liUvraaoti.  Riiti-llr.  CtoreUnd  ^btml.  OleTelantl .  O. 
BUvniMii ,  Mlruim  U.  (nlUfiMity  ami  ombrojdny),  New  Jeni^j  Sebool, 
rvotod,  N.  J. 

SMvwisob.  U..  Kuuu  Sebool.  Olnltie.  Kui. 

St«««rd,  JiimM  U.  {iiitArm»ilLali>i>t«t},  Oh[<>  iBHtitnlion,  Coliiinl>«»,  O. 
IKmwiitiI.  at«Ua  (ronkint;).  towa  RobtHt),  Counril  Blaft*.  luwa. 
Stawnri.  Omirgp  F..  n»tnri»  Inst itation .  B^IUvilla,  Ontario,  Cnnnda. 
B4«wart.  Jam««  M.,   B,  A.  (a<lr«iic«d  laatmal  deptrtmMtt),  UkUifpui 
ibuol.  Fllul,  Ulch. 

BUwAtt,   Hrt.   JoMpbtne   (prfmnTT   mannal  depaMi&ciit},    UloUgan 
ibool.  Flint,  Micb. 

HE«w*il.  R<->iliea  K,  M.  A.  (Sui>«riutflnd«tit  and  Frinolpai),  Nebnukn 
iitilltl«,  OmaLa,  Kob. 

BUdhoii,   Carrk   R.    (oral    d«|Mrtiaeal   nnd   drMtmaking),   MoobtRn 
itaool.  Boalilor.  Unat. 

St«ne,  Eli«b«tb  A-  (iiilenn«<liat«  d<^»Hm«nt>.  t>riiM;tvnnta  iMtltn- 
»,  Mt.  Airy,  FbtUdi^lplila.  Pa. 

Stone,  George  F.,  Pb.  B.,  Amiriean  Rnh(K»),  RaiKird,  Conn. 
StODr,  DoUin  A.  (Wdod-workinii),  Wisennain  HHiool,  DcUiTim,  Wlit. 
Story.  Jaioea  E.  (art).  Ountrid  Now  York  InslituiioD,  Rome,  N.  T. 
Sioui,  Hra.  E.  B.  N.,  Virj^inU  Scliool,  Statrntoa,  Vu. 
fHowen,  Jaiuca  (kaliMi mining  and  plnstnring),  ArkaoMt"  Inalitntc,  Liu 
r  Kwfc.  Ark- 

Stricklnad.  Elint>*U>,  Now  Vork  Inatilution  for  Iiii|>rotO(l  luatraaticm, 
wf  York.  S.  r. 

Ktryker,  Or»o«  H.  (artiinilation).  N«w  York  loMilaUon,  WflsbligWn 
rlgbtji.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

atrjker,    Len*  (Undergartca).  Hew  York  iDMiUiiion,   Waahlogton 
tight*,  Naw  Tark,  N.  V- 

fttnblai.  i.  C.  (intbiu«UBuikiD|t>,  UatjlAO-l  Hcbool.  Pmlerick,  Ud. 
3iun,  Oharlo  (diiwuiaking).  MinneiMla  Hcboirf.  Faribault.  Utnn. 
Sallinka,   Andrew  J.,   B.  A.  (manual  d«(Mkrtni»Dt),  LADuriana  IiMLilo- 
•o.  Baton  Rmi^c.  liR. 

SuUioui.  Anna  (Prlndpal).  Fond  dn  Lan  Srhool.  Fond  dii  Iho.  Wis 
BnilivaB.    UargMcl  H.    (Principal),    Urand   Rapid*   ScWil,   Unnd 
ifiid»,  Iflrb. 

Snminere,  Cam*  H.,  Kaw  York  InxtltiitlnB  for  Impravad  iMttmiHtoD. 
tork,  K.  Y. 
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Snmm«n.  tterahL.  D..  Now  York  Institution  for  Improved  loBtnc — 
tion,  Sftw  York,  N.  Y. 

ftntherluid,  Lee]&  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  InstitntioD^ 
Snnbe^r.  N.  Y. 
^    Sattka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institotion,  DanTille,  Kj. 

Hnttoii,  Qeorgin  A.  (dreas milking),  Minnesota  IJcbool,  Faribanlt,  Minn 

Swann,  Kate  (needlework),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Misa. 

Swett,  Nellie  H  (Principal),  New  England  ludustrial  School,  Beverl 
Mass. 

Bwink,    W.    C.    (wood-working),   South   Carolina  Institution,    Ced 
SpriDg,  S.  G. 

Swope,  Habel  (geDgraphy),  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Taft,  Carolyn  (oral  department),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Taft,  Orace  (oral  department),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  Soboul,  FaribanS  »^   ^ 
Minn. 

Taylor,  C.  W.  (oral  department),  Illinoie  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  Institute,  QutUrie,  Okl. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  U.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.,  GleTelnud  School,  Cleveland,  0. 

Taylor,  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Harris  (geography  and  history,  advanced  department),  Penii-     —  x^^' 
sylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Helen  (oral  department.!,  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ey.        -  "C-^* 

Taylor,  Jean  MoN-  (oral  departmeut),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III.  -  ' 

Taylor,  Mnrtha  M.,  Mtiiue  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (cooking),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baiti-         _i.^u- 
more,  Md. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Bobert  S.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,         ,  ^x:a. 
Fla. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral  department).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral  department),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual  department}.  Western  Peun^yl.    —£^^„^_ 
vania  Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Teresa,  Sister  M.  Austin,  Le  Couteulz  St.  Mary's  Institntiou,  Buffalo,,  ^^-f^^mlo 

N.  y. 

Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G..  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thackaton,  Mrs.  M.  M.  {oral  depurtment),  South  Carolina  Institntioocv^^^ -■ 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C- 

Thayer.  Faanie  E.  (primary  manual  department),  Michigan  SchoaV3>«:^       / 
Flint.  Midi.  • 

Tbeophile.SisUT(uui)kiiig),  MoutreiU  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  T  »  p 

Q.,  Canada. 
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Tbamw.  K-  U.  fdioeuiakliig),  WaahbiKtod  8UU  Selioal.  Vniitxtuver. 

TliiHiuis,  Mt«.  nu  B.,  Oenlni)  N«v  Vork  tnaiiliiltOD,  Rone.  H.  V. 

TItomnit.  J.  W..  Kan«M  Kcliool,  Olnihn,  KnoH, 
^mSiioia^«,  Olivi*  fontl  (J«|>niliiieiit'i,  T«sii»  6cl>u«l,  Aiwliti,  Ttx.  . 

^^Rtii>RMtMOu.  MtK,  I*M..  H<mtli  Ciiroliii*  In<itilutioD,  Odar  Sp'iuR-^C- 

Tliompaoo,  Aduih  C,  Wflgbl-lItuuiHOb  8<:li<>«>l.  New  York.  N.  V. 

Thuiu)Mf)D,  A.  J-.  Woi  VlTKtiilii  Scliool,  Uomavy.  W.  Va. 

Tbouit>H>ti.  EJMlfi  Suuley,  U.  A.  i^e«gr«))b>-.  MlvaiMed  ilcparUDrot), 
3'ruo>}lTnii'iii  lu'lttiitldii,  Ml.  Airy,  rbilii({ot|>)iM,  Pa, 

riioiupm'u.  Eli»)ifiib  L.  (oml  il«iiArUD(s1),  Vatfeni  Pean&jlvuJk 
jiiUiiiitiim,  E(l)ii>w<)od  Park,  Pa. 

TfauiDpnoii,  FrDQin  Kom /prinHiry  (l«p*rlia«Dt),  PvhiinjIviuim  Inctitu- 
tMn.  Mt.  Mtj,  PlitUddphin.  Pa. 

Tl>oiD|Mna,  rr*iiPr«{maoaal(iv|>iittD)eiit},  tmllann  Initilutiun,  ItullftB- 
dpolifl,  lud. 

TfaiMupsuD.  Luaiiia  K.  (Pritio{|ia!>,  ObLilwdM  Inttitnla,  OuLhrM,  Okl. 

Tbfimpsriii,  I..  L  (cArpentry),  WathlngtAD  MaIo  School,  Vtuoonvcr, 
WmIi. 

Tboi»|Mati ,  Unry  H.  (arttbmotlo  and  gMigrBphjr),  Doraoa  Uaou  Bolwol, 
Bovbitt,  Kum. 

Tliumpsuu.  Itirtianl  T.,  Ktioaaa  Bcliool.  OUlbe,  Kaua. 
^_  TtiuoipMOD.  Zaek.  B.  (i>rintit)([),  lowaScliool.  C^nseil  BliilF*,  towa. 
^VSTbOTDbarr*,  VT.  U.  (maunal  <l»partiuiint).  Tutaa  Siiiv«),  Aaiitip.  Tdx. 
I^^Throrkimuton,  Hdvo  (i.  (graile  trork,  pritnary  depart iii«Dl),  Claik« 
S<ibiH>l,  NortliamptMi,  UaM. 

TlmmtoD.  P/lilh  M.  (dttnM>liat1).  Perklua  laatilnUon  for  the  BUiid, 
South  llontou,  Uasa. 

Tu'knor,  E.  K.  IL  (florlenltnr*  aail  liotticuUiiri)),  IlHooi*  ScbM>I,  Jack- 
■ouville.  tIL 

TnimH^iaiii,  Pavid  R.  (nannal  departtncat),  North  Cuollua  Heluiol, 
AdtirKi'Dl^f .  V.  0. 

TillinghaNt,  E,  8.,  H  A.  (naaual  dcputmaut).  Keolacky  lualiLnUon, 
nville.  Ky. 

TilliUiflMiii,  Uubiaa  (oral  il«|>*rtia«ut>,  K»rtfa  Ostiilina  8<tlii>»l,  Uof^gau- 

TilHi<f(liaiit,  Tbouia*  II..  Narlli  Ciuviliiia  Soliool,  UaloioU,  V.  0. 

'V\\/;<>D,  Unry  D..  Sow  Jrttvy  flrhool,  Trenton.  N   J. 

Tiltou.  K(mmI  '  IjubO'Ting).  IIIiautB  H^Uool,  Jai-k«ub«ilk,  IlL 

Tilliiti,  Willijiiii].,G.  A.  (mauoalnlpbabatdopHrtmcnt),  Uliaola  Soliool, 
^SackoAiivilln ,  II) 

Tiitglvf.  Eltitalietli  8«ott  ([primarj  ileiiarliBADt),  PrauyWania  Inalltn- 
«iu«.  Ut.  Airy.  I'hilwdclpUia.  Pa. 

Tonej.  U.  £..  Alabanui  Sl'IiooI,  Talladoga,  Ala. 

TorraiM.  MiirvBriit  A..gt.  JuMpli'alnalllnUoti,  WMLCL*»tirr,  N.  V. 

T<>wc*«Di],  AllU  U.  (kiiiilcigMtuu;,  Ntw  York  InsUbutiuii,  WnKbinu- 
ton  noigbta,  Swm  York.  N.  V 
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UubtiuuU,  Loni"*  8.  {ottA  (lepitrtinonl),  f}«OTg4ft  School,  Otvv  SpriiiB, 
Oft. 

ttobftiaon.   WnrKD.  M.   K.  CtuRnoul   d«twrtm«Bt;,  Wlaeourtn   Scboot, 
DvbvRti,  Wis. 

ftoenttz,  Hitry  Emmn.  tit.  Josppb's  Instltntlos.  Fordluin),  N.  V. 

KAg«rH,  An^juntiiH.  M.  A.  (Huperintondctit).  K^attick^  Infttilnlion, 
vDle.  Ky. 

R«^m.  Dftvid  H..  B.  A..  KaiuM  Sobool.  OlMbu,  Kan*. 

IloK^^n,  Oraoe  A.  (utienlation),  MAryland  Sohool  for  Ualorwl,  Bnlti- 
taatv,  Ud. 

Bag«»,  Hutu  A..  B.  A.  (,{iriRiiiry  (l«pwtinent).  PennkylvKnia  ttwtjlc 
lioa,  111.  Airy,  PhtlixlolphU,  P>. 

Kugtn.  Unrlti4  D.  (kiuilargatleu).  Iiutiaua  lualtlution,  lodiMiapolil 
Ind. 

B<i)c«ra,  tjanli  A.,  B.  A.  iiukniaal  ilcpnriiiKBt),  Bootli  OuolloK  Instltt 
Wen,  Cedar  Sprlns.  S.  C. 

lt«g«ni,T.  t.  fponmaniliip).  Ill InoU  Sofa (m1.  JwkaoDTlIt?,  111. 

Roinain.  Slater  (orsl  dapartiuent),  Hoatr«al  FvomI*  lovtittitioB,  Mo 
rreiU.  P.  Q.,  GanMdn. 

Hinnnv.    CHiA    (<ibirlRi«UDg>,    Nftw   York    Itiititnliaa,    Wuklngion 
BdKbto.Ncw  York.  K.  Y. 

Root,  B»ll«(D««dlew<>rkj.  Knntnrky  In-tilatinn.  DanvUl*,  Kj. 

Roper.  Anntft  U. ,  Qolliia'tee  Hrh'Wit,  8t.  Limiim.  Mh. 

Row,  Bollo  8.  iphj^Mca)  «nltar»).  Utali  School.  Oft<l«n,  Dtafa. 

Rotta.  Etbi'l.  Uack*7  iDsttlnlloD.  Ur^olr^al.  P.  Q..  C«Diidi». 

Kotlinit,  Honry   W.  <8ap«riiilnn>Unt},  lom  8«hool,  Qoabeil   Bl«b, 

lOK'B. 

BoUinrt.  Waldo  B.,  B.  A.  <iuaiiUKl  d«partmenl),  MvliriMiIca  loaliial*,^ 
OiUAhft,  K»l>. 

Buckor,  .latn«aT.  (Trtndpal).  WfrU  Viriciui*  RoIkhiI.  RouMy,  W,  Ta 

Budolpb.  HnltU,  aparU  Ht^bool.  gp^rU.  Wio. 

ttiiaeel.  Imic  L.  (pntuarj  deparliucDl}'  I'eimajrIriinU  limLitation,  Hl^ 
Airy.  PhllBdol|>tifn.  Pk. 

ItiUBOl,  Marguwt  (onl  dapnrtinflBt).  IHIii«i*  Kehoo],  JftcknoaTlll*,  111 

BuM«ll,  KlorODno  U.,  RUod«  IvUoJ  Iiislitat«,  PfOrldeuce,  B.  t. 

BuMMilI,  Oram  I.,  Uboda  latuid  luitUtiitM,  PrarulffDiM.  It.  1. 

Rjran.  E>Avid,  Jr.  (tnaeail  d«|iarln>»Dt),  lown  8obool,  Coniiefl  Blaffa, 
lows. 

Bjau,  Mar;  J..  St.  Joanpb'«  liislUalloB,  Wsat  Obrnter.  H.  T. 


SaiUa,  QoMie  (colortd   dopartsMUt),  Ulmiaaippi  loAtUQlioD,  JftcVjKlo, 

HlM. 

Bl.  CUif ,  Flora,  Tal*  Sahool,  C)>io*|{«,  HI. 

8t(icrI]t,Oar«(«auuald«parlii)rat),IuB>Aubool,Ooancil  BlnSii,  lowa. 
8aU«nUviuU.  RnUtlla  (biitUtry  and  bdubomJ,  Wutsrn  N«1>  York  Ib~, 
atilaticw,  Boalj«»l«r.  N.  Y. 
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Sdmcta.  Ukrr  B..  IUommjc* Hoboui.  rutUoK.  Mian. 

ni)i«d«it>iiu.  p>. 

SohltUng.  AIlM.  DuwtB  S«dK)ol.  OliH-kgn.  HI. 

tkhmaU.  G^org*  C.  ( iMhAfc.tlDftlag),  Oblo  laMlUtic^.  Colnailma.  O. 
SobooMoU.  A.  T.  (nnl  i1r|wna»pat}.  UontMiaKcliOdl.  Boaldar.  Uiwt. 
HrbooJilolrl.   0«nrg*  T  'niuiajil   il<>t«niaeDl).   KvBtackjr  iuMlintiriti. 

Beb<>rr.  Allirrt  l{.,  B.  A. < lntrnanlUl«  I.  Ohio  ItulUnltau.  Columbtu.  O. 

Hekonrk.  NvUie  J.  (kiBdcTitaf  vj.  IntUAO*  lulJtalinD,  Iitdlftii^Kilte. 
tnd. 

SeWaal),  EIm  (ilnwinK).  Cinirmii«ti  Oral  BiAwil.  CrndnnlJ.  O. 

Bsbinra,   William  H.  (ttoriimltDw;.  OUo  ImtitDtloo.  Colnoabu,  O. 

B«hvc]{l«r.  M%  fhMoTj  utd  icnwMtf),  Ciacimkti  OmI  Sobool.  Ob* 
fiiniwtt.  O. 

8«bw(rt,  John.  MionMoU  S«bool.  Futh*nll.  Minn. 

8«bn{r^  Sifriil  {mokioi;  .  Minimvta  Scbuul,  PkntwalL  Uiun. 

SoDtt.  rmn«i>  H  .  MjMin  Oral  .Sobool.  UyvUe,  Cotui. 

Soolt.  Wtri  A..  U.  A.  'mannftl  (]*{wrtini'Dl,i.   Tkxm  Sohooi.  Atuito, 
tttm, 

8mu>b.  GbariM  D..  B-  A.  '•eiAftntc  ileputtn#iit,  prtstiniE  A**!  book- 
MBfUttR).  Kortb  U^kfAA  School.  l>«>ita  L*k«.  N.  O. 
,    Sfltiy.  Uarjr  tonl  <le|Mrl(npRt).  IlliDois  Bcbool,  JftdiMOvUle.  III. 
I   8alln*]r'  *'*>^  L««b.  M.  A..  OntnU  N««  Totk  InittitnUoa.  Rob».  H.  T. 

SpnM«i(t,  Barloa.  B.  H.  (artlbtotlic,  Mlmurvd  il«|i«rtia«ni),  V»ntaj\- 
T*iiM  tti»ti|ittiau,  Ut.  A)i7,  PbilkdfljibtA,  I**. 

8ittp*oa,  JaiDM  (SapvftaUBdwtil),  Soatli  DukoU  8otaool.  Slonz  Falls, 
S.D. 

SInpwn.  Hn.  Mary  L .  Soatb  DakoU  8t4KM>l.  Sioui  Palla.  8.  D. 

WlM.  Mra  K*tbrri>  F.  (pHnaryAtal).  Ohio  InMimti.m.UaltimMi*,  O, 

Sliauklin,  8.  A.  (cwAIdr).  Vir^hitit  Bvb»oI.  HUuuIqu.  Va. 

Hliajp.  11.  Uowanl  (acailtiffilo  ilcrpattmiEiit  anil  pliyueal  cnltun},  N«« 
y  Ih-bool.  TrMilmi.  K,  J. 

Sfaav,  Mwj  Ik,  Saw  V««k  TiwiitaUaB  for  luproreii  iMUnoliuD.  Mow 
Tort.  N.  T. 

KbMlMii,  UMgHPai  <bo«Mwork>,  St.  JoMpb'a  iBsdntloa,  FonUiaa, 
K.  Y- 

aiwUa7.  KaUiarlB»  U..  Ki.  Jca«pb*a  ItwUtnUuu.  Kcniham.  M.  V. 

Bba|toft.Agin-*  I  Sonnfcl 8tn j*nl>,  MlMiatlppI  IntUlulioo.  Jm'kima,  Miaa. 

Sbtier,  Mn.  Li»ie  I'MiriiiitJ.  K«braaka  ItMiltute.  Onialu,  Kab. 

8b»riilaa.  Uarjr  J.,  B   A.  ( manual  a]pLa)i«l  dii|>knBHist),  Illinoiiarfaool. 
Jad>oii«U)«,  111. 

Sbciiitaii.  'ninroM,  B.  A.,  UmncaoU  Acbonl,  Faribaalt,  Muul 

aiWRBaB,  Ktnvf  ftmokUyiBtt,  atOBalajlug.  and  pkaWrtn^),  Pana^U 
n«lftlutittiti<n>.  Ht.  kirj.  rUUiUlpbU,  Va. 

Bbaruaa.  laaar  (lailonoK).  Nr«T<»|[  IaatitalioB,WaabJiiKionH<lf[liU, 
York.  M.  y. 


l^B.  Hill 
^V  tn.. 
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81ild«lpr.  PnDBle  (rimii&I  d«piirUB<al),  IndluiK  IniUUiUon,  Indian- 
poll*.  Ind- 

SboTtlfl,  Unbfl  (primarr  oral  d»pftrtnieDi>.  UleLl^nn  Sdiool.  Flint. 
Miah. 

Biiiall.  Su-B  F.  (HrtlofiUtion).  Oiillnu<1«l  Rohn»l,  &t.  Lonia,  Ho. 

fliDttb.  Alice  N.,  HtunMoU  Beliool.  Fnriliniill.  Minn. 

Smitli,  nti^'^h*,  nrand  Rtpian  Hdhuol,  Umnd  lUpidii,  Miflfa. 

Hmitli,  Ciir<>li»i>  K.  (intcrtutdinlr'  •IrjiitrtmrDl;.  P(ioi»]r)*niiM  Imtltn- 
Uan.  Kt  Air?,  Ptiila<)rl|ihM.  Pa. 

ymitb.  Eliu*b«ili  J,,  N««  Voik  Innlitittion  (or  luprovetl  loMraotioB. 
N«w  Vort. ».  Y. 

Smilfa,  Ploreiiee  O.  S.  (utieBlklioQ>,  Kow  York  tnctitnlion,  Wasfaing. 
toil  Heitilita.  Now  Voik.  N.  V. 

Sniitli.  Jamw  U,  M.  A.,  Wniuaobi  Scbool,  Fkribttall,  llinn. 

SmKh,  J«iuil«  C.  (Prinoiptl).  Emu  OUir«  B«bo»l,  Eui  CUtn>.  Wii. 

Smilb,  Mai;  E.  (ailTanced  dapirlmvDt),  PcDBSjrlvaai*  lostitalloDt  Ut. 
Aiijr.  PhilnilHpbi*.  Pn. 

Umitb,  U.  R.(t>rooni-makiaK),OolondoSeboal,OolomdoSpriBSB.O<>]o. 

SttUar.  Amjr  £.,  UiniiMotn  flobool,  FBrit»all,  Uinn. 

Snjrdar.  Uarr;  (niaDna]  alpUmbrt  d«paTliii«Dl ;.  Illinois  School.  Juk- 
•oaWlfe,  HI. 

Sonoaciu,  Sani.  Ullwaakw  Soboo).  Mllw»Qhr«.  Vto. 

8on«DBnD,  Lillian  M.  (krl).  WTiiooniiiD  School,  DelitTU).  WU. 

Sowell,  .InmMi  W.,B.  A.,MiirrliuiaScb(iol  (or  Color«tl.  BHllinoM,  U<1. 

SpMigbi.  AsgiisUi  forticaUtuui).  ManitobAliist(luti»D.Wjanip(rf{.  Sbm. 

Bporhiiwk,  Loaise  £.  (alajd),  PennsrlvaBm  IniittttiUMi,  Ml.  AI17, 
Pbtlodirlpbta.  Pft. 

SpBTniw,  Itebecoa  E.  (aiUoaliilicui).  Weiuro  New  Yoik  lustKiiUou. 
IhMhnttr.  N.  V. 

8pt«cffr,  Buttio  It..  HllirHtik«e  Sobool,  Milnnktw,  Wia, 

Hp»Dc«r.  Uiirt|BT(<t  J.  (Itiadsm^rtm),  lodiwiii  InaCJtnUon,  IndUaapoUa, 
Iiul. 

S|>ciic«ri  Unrjr  A.  (priiatTy  miuinal  dt-paiUnvnt),  HioblgNi  Beluol. 
Flini.  Miob. 

Spilb,  Ad*lAtd«  (phfalckl  ctillnr*j,  UineioBtti  UtbI  School,  Cluiti. 
iMiti.O. 

Sprmgno,  Snrab  T..  Aravricnn  Bcbool,  n>rtfi>rd,  Cuns. 

Sprnit,  0.  (aauiiftl  Alp1i»l>vl  depMrtmenl),   lllinoi*  Sobool,  JukMB- 

fUi*.  ni. 

Stftiuuud,  HAiifaa  U.  (primar)'  deparliueno,  Peniiaylfanla  luatltDtlon, 
Uu  41f7.  Pbihdolpbm.  !■«. 

84«a<lnuLD,  A.  liaulaeCankuUlluD),  New  Vurk  Inatiluiiun,  WMbiagloD 
Balgbta.  K*w  York.  N.  V. 

8lM(*ll,  0«rr>p  (■>r«l  ili<|>ariin<Mtl),  Tpku  Sobool.  AtutiQ,  T«xa«. 

StMTiw,  loan  i.  (ptinikiy  lUpnrini^Dtj,  P>KntjlTnalA  intllULUMl, 
UL  Abj.  PbUMldphlft.  Pa. 
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fttMluMB,  Anna  B.  (prlowr;  oral >,  Ohio  liMtitnttom  Cdaiabu,  O. 

8l*idnni«iin,  Clua  L  ,  a*lluidii8(ibool,  St.  Loaii,  Mu. 

fU*ifUM,  A|{n«a  <onU  d«pMnnrat>,  Iitdi*iM  iBntitaUott.  IbduBapolia, 
Ina. 

SMnk»,  filaj*  H.  (oral  (fe^Kflmfiit).  WtMnnnn  Sobool.  D«l«Titn.  Win. 

Stelnir.  I>nln  J.  {priomrj),  Uliio  Inititnttoo,  <.VIuii]1>ao.  O. 

St#pliAD.  Holh  r.  {Prlndpkl  Bpwcb  Teaclwr),  AtknoMM  Inalitmr. 
Lillli-  Back.  Ark. 

S(«T«uK».  Edlcllo.  OI«v«biH]  SvhDol.  dneluKl.  0. 

Rt«r«iUKM).  MiriHiB  H.  (milliimy  and  MnbcoMtrrjrj.  New  Jeracy  Bclwdl. 
TT«rnt«ii.  K.  J. 

SMreonn.  U.,  KanmM  Scbool,  01ath»,  Kan. 

Slawanl.  JtmeeH.  [I Dt^rmailialo ora) ),  Obto  InHlttntlon.  Colnmbiia.  O. 

StAvard,  Sulla  (oookiBR),  lorn  8flta<w>l,  Oonninl  BlaC*,  luwa. 

Sw-rart,  George  P..  Ontario  losiltiitiuD,  B«Uevlll«,  Onlano,  CaaaiU. 

8l«vart,JamM  M.,  B.  K.  (advaDcod  uannal  dapartinant),  Mielii{[an 
School.  Flint.  Jfich. 

Ittavan.  Mrn.  JosepfaJDo  ({irinunT  manual  ilrpartmntj,  UioliiicBii 
8«hool.  Film.  Mioh. 

Dtowivrl,  BvuboD  B.,  H.  A.  (SapenuUndpnt  and  Principal).  N*tm*k>i 
lusUlQM.  aioaLa,  Krb. 

ftlinnnn,  Carrie  E.  (oral  dapartmmit  and  diatmakingj.  MenUiM 
Scbool.  Bunldor.  Uoot. 

S(oB«i,  Eliabvtb  A.  (iat«Ttii»dtata  dvparttDmt),  FBsnaylnuita  InMita- 
Uofl,  Ut.  Airj,  Phlladelpkla.  I'a. 

Sion«,  Gco<B«  P.,  I'fa.  D.,  Amrricao  fkibool.  lUrtf^rd,  Coui. 

Htonr.  HoUm  A.  (wtMd-«orkiiie>-  Wtoeomin  th'boo).  DelaTan.  Wli. 

Story,  JaooM  E.  (art).  Central  New  York  taatitntifiit,  Kema,  N.  ¥. 

atOQl,  Un.  K.  B.  K.,  Vir^i&ia  Sch'w],  BUubiob.  Va. 

8towar<,  iniuM  (kalKiiiiiniim  aixl  piantennc)-  Arkanaae  InMitnl*.  XAu 
Ut  Koek.  Aik. 

Strickland.  Eliiabetb,  Hew  York  [n^titntioii  fot  tnprovcd  tnatroctina, 
N»w  Ytftk,  N.  r. 

dlrjrW,  Ontc«  H.  (artmilatioa),  Haw  Yort  lanitnlian,  WaabinglaD 
Hfigfata,  H«w  York.  K.  T. 

Btrykor,  l«na  (kindargarlati),  New  York  loBdlulion,  WMhtogton 
Height.,  Sew  Twk.K.y. 

Htabb*.  I.  0.  (cabinet-nuking),  kUr]-latt>l  Hrbool.  Frnl«ti«k.  Md. 

SiMH,  Obariea  (•hoemaki&g),  HiniMsota  KdbMl,  Ferilienlt,  Minn. 

flnlllvan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  {taanal  departmeat).  LonisbuM  InsUln- 
linn.  Baton  Uong*.  Ii«. 

Stilh'an.  Anna  rPniMilpal) ,  Posd  dn  Lao  aobool.  Fond  da  Lm.  Wlb 

flolliTao.  kUrsniol  U.  (Prlaoipd),  Unod  Uaplda  8ebool.  Urand 
Bapidii.  Mkb. 

Sti(BiD««,  Oairf*  R..  K*w  Te«k  lnatltMl«B  for  Improrad  iMtniMiui, 
New  York.  H.  Y. 
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8vmn«n.  8Kra}i  L.  D..  N««r  Vork  Inatitnlioa  for  Imprvvnl  li]»tra&- 
tion.  KewYork.N.  T, 

SDthvrUnd,  Lmlft  31.  (kinilwgiirlVB),  Wmtvni  N*w  York  InstttnUoB, 

lb<cti*ttter,  N.  S. 
Hntikn,  t>bKr1ni  (t»llonnf[).  Rntitnck.v  iMlilnlioii,  DMivtII*,  Kj. 
Siittnii.  Geoi^ta  A.  f<lr«iuitiinklii|;j.  UiDn<>H()U  H«^o«l.  FkHbault,  Uittu. 
Ijwaiiu,  Ktilo  (ntvHIf  woih),  UiisitiHippi  iBMtilntiou,  Jtvcksou,  UieH, 
Hu'di.  Nflli«  H  (frUitJiNtl).  hVw  Euolmid  luiliiHtrtaU  Hctiuol,  Bwrarljr. 

Rwiuk.    W.    C.  (viMMl-wftrkiuR),  Soutb    Citniliu*  luatUaUos,    Oedu 
Sprlutf.  S.  O. 

(tvojip,  MoImI  {gonsckptijr},  GladiiDAtl  Or*l  Hchool,  OitwinnftU,  f). 

Taft,  Onrolyn  (ur*l  iSeiwitiacot j,  IIUuotB  Scbuul,  jM>kHoovJll«,  tU. 

'XMt,  Unci)  (oral  <1e)iiiitiitenl},  IllJn«»  Snliool,  JackantiTtUA,  111. 

Tut*,  Jmow  N.,  H.  a.  (Soirvriuttudout),  Uiuuii«oU  S«h<n>t,  FuibMill, 
Minn. 

'i'ltylftr,  C.  W.  ('^^il  i]a|wrLin«Dt>,  Ullooli  Kclitwl,  JackMiiTEll«,  111. 

Ikylor,  £ltx»betb,  Ot[I>ib<.niit  Indiliilo,  OuUirio,  Okl. 

TNjfloT.  Dixnbetb  H.  (I'liuiniiol^  Mitiuc  School.  Ptwllam),  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E.,  Clevelnnd  School,  CIvvcUiiil.  O. 

Taylor,  E.  U.  It.  (Mt),  Miuonri  SoUfl.  Pultou,  Uo. 

Taylor,  Hnnia  (geogniiby  and  lii»tarjr.  mIthucchI  iteparUueDtj,  Penn- 
•ylnuaU  IiutLitnlKvii,  Ut.  Airy,  PbiUiUlpbU,  V%. 

Taylor,  IIi>leti  (i>nal  ilt^pHrtuiuni  i,  Kvaiaoky  iBatituUoD,  D*iiTill«,  Rj, 

Taylor.  Jmu  MoK-  (oral  (lo|uu-liimiit).  Illluoin  iioliuiil.  JackauorllU,  111. 

TnyW,  Mtutba  U.,  U«iD«  tiobool,  Porlliiod,  M«. 

Tayloi,  Uin.  Uary  A.  (cooking).  Miicylauil  ttoboul  for  Oulurod,  DalU- 
motu,  Hd. 

Taylot,  NoUio  U.,  Alabama  Bcbool,  Talladetia,  AU. 

Taylor,  Bobnt  H-,  B.  A.  (pTlutlu^).  Florida  ImtJlute.  St.  AagnatiiM, 
Fla. 

Tayloi,  W.  E.,  U.  A.  (oral  d«|>nTtiiiviit>.  Teww  Scbool,  AiieUu,  Tvx. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral  de|ianni«iit}.  Texa*  ^d>oul.  AohUd,  Tex. 

T«*ganl«B,  Georga  U.,  B.  A.  (maatul  dt-|)«rtuient>,  Wa«u«u  Pcutifjrt. 
vauia  Inatllutlon,  Edg«wflod  Paik.  Fa. 

T>iDpl<>toa,  8.,  Onlaiiri  Inalitiitton.  IMIenllr,  Ontario.  Canada. 

T«r«M,  Bui«r  M.  Anotin,  Le  OouU'nIz  St.  Mury'a  loatitiillou,  Buaalo, 

N.  y. 

Tarrlll,  Vkn.  ).  U..  Onlario  Itutttutlou.  ll«ll«Ttlle.  Outarlu.  Canada. 

Tfaaduton.  Mrs-  U.  M-  f'oial  do|)i>rluicnt),  Sootb  Caruliua  ttiHtltutioii, 
C*dnr  Spring,  ^.  C. 

Thay«r.  P^nnio  B.  (primary  mannal  d«parim«nt),  Hlobigan  Stbool, 
VMttX,  Uicb. 

TUfophila.  94Mlf<r(ouokiii|;),  Moutrml  Kt-malw  lDaltt»tioi>,  Uuutreal,  P. 
(J.,  Canada. 
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TlioiBU.  F.  B.  (iliMitiakliiit),  WiubiUKtuu  SUte  Sfbool.  VaunoilTer, 

WMh. 

Ttionuut.  Hn>.  TdK  P..,  Contntl  Nnw  Vurlt  InatiluUon,  Bomp,  N.  I'. 

Ittonbut.  J.  W..  K&DAAd  S<>bool.  Olath#,  Kftiin. 

Tliooiae.  OtiTla  (oral  dci>o»tiii«it\  Trxwi  Molmol,  Anntin.  Tix.  ^ 

TbuunMiii,  fttnt.  I*M.,  Ijrmtli  Cnioliuk  Instil ittltm.  OiUr  Spnofi.ft.O. 

Tbenip<ioa,  Annie  C,  WH^Ll-UutufiiMii  Si^boul.  New  Yiirk,  N.  T. 

iltuQipaoa,  A,  J..  We«i  Vir^iDiH  Sckool,  BomDojr,  W.  Vn. 

'nHinipifin.  Edwin  Atiinloy,  M.  A.  (|iit»{[ni|>liy,  ulwic-vd  depftrtuMil}, 
Ponnxjlrauiii  I  until  u  I  ion,  Ut.  Airy,  PbiliwlflpliU,  Pa. 

ThotuiMnu.  Rliznticlli  1^.  (orul  ilniiBrtiiietit),  Wuiitcrti  Pi-niMjrtvAaiii 
tiWlilutioD,  EdRewood  Park.  Pa. 

"nioiniittMi,  Kiam>  Uoeo  fprimnr^r  dvpnrlmont),  F<'Biu<jlvauia  laaUtv- 
tiou.  Mt.  Airy,  Pbiliul^lplilfl.  F^ 

TliotnpHon ,  FmnryH  ',uiiuiiiitl  (IvjiArtmonl),  Iti'liun  IiMlltuliub,  In^iui. 
Itpnlia,   lail. 

TtuniipwD,  IfuatNe  K.  (Pritaciiinl),  OkUbana  loKtllatn,  naUiriv,  Okl. 

nioropaoD,  L,  L  (flMpvntr;],  WMbli^tott  SUtfl  B«li«ol,  Vuieoiiver, 

Tbompvon.  Marjr  H.  (arlUiinetlo  kdiI  geogrftpby),  Ovrace  Uuiu  Schoul, 

'nioiuiMoii,  Ulclinnl  T.,  Kuumh  8<r1iaa1,  Olatbe,  R&nt. 

Tboniiwori.  ZauIi.  R  (iirinting).  Iowh  gpfaool.  Caancil  Blnffs.  Iaw«. 

TboTfibcTTy,  W.  M.  {iiiaiiniil  duiMTttDeiit),  Tdxaa  Schuol,  Anitio,  Tvn. 

Tlirorkmortou.  Holvo  O.  tgntle  work,  piimsrjr  (li»putmeDI),  Cluke 
8vliof)l.  NortliatiijiioB,  Umi. 

'lliiiratoi).  E<Utb  M.  <d«Mf- blind),  Forkioa  luMituMon  for  Ibe  Bliud, 
8outh  ItoHtun.  Maaa. 

Ti<iknor,  £.  E.  H.  (llori<ialtnr«  and  bortiunltuM),  IIHaoli  School,  Jaok- 
aonville.  111. 

TIlliiiitliuHl.  na*jd  It.  (mauttttl  dep&rUu»at),  Kurtb  Oaroliua  Hobool. 
UorifMitoii.  N  O. 

'rillingbaat,  B.  8.,  B.  A.  k'watinal  d«puiiu«nt),  Kculscky  loHtilntiua. 
I>iiuvin«.  Ky. 

Tillitigbimt ,  Ituliiii«{oiiil<l«i>arlii)«ut),  NurtliOarvliua8«b<K>l,  Mur^au- 
lun,  H.  0. 

Ti1lii>i;b»Mt,  T>>t>uia«  H..  Kottti  C-traliua  Sobool,  Raleigh.  K.  C. 

THikhi.  Miirj  1).,  N«w  Jcmsy  B«LooI,  Trf  uton,  N  J. 

Tlluin.  Eni«->t  (laaodcnng),  llliDoia  Mcbuul,  JiK-kaoaville,  lU. 

'niinD,  William  f.,B.  A.  (mauaal  idjibubei  i]«|Nirt]n«iit},  nimoia  gobool, 
JavkaoiinJIt,  III. 

TiuKltry.  Eli/.ulwlli  Bcott  (primary  du  purl  meat),  P«na»ylvaDia  Instltn- 
llckn,  Ul.  Airy.  PhilmUliiliiii.  Pa. 

Taoey,  M,  K.,  AlnUimA  Sfliuol.  TalUilcgn,  AJil 

Torniia.  Miirnnrel  A..  8t.  J(jM|>ira  laKltliillou,  Weal  Oti«Btvr.  N.  V. 

Tixwn'ciul,  AlllK  II.  L>«ii.li.-it{art«u).  New  Yurk  IcflttLuliuti,  WnablilK- 
lou  lUigfatH,  New  Vurk,  N.  Y. 
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Toviueud.  W.  A.  (•lio«iDkkli)g),  Hortb  Cnroliitt  Bebool,  UotgutloB, 
N.  C. 

Tnoy,  U.  LorraiDe.Il.  A..  (mumU  lUtMrtiiittUt  niul  prtatlag). LottauuiB 
ItuilLnlioii,  UntoD  Rtwtfir,  La. 

Tr&ynor,  Matgamt  (cookiut;;,  8l.  ■Inatipli'ii  InMitnlioii,  Biuoklyu,  N.  Y . 

Trupuaier,  Buv.  Caaon  F.  S.  (CtMiplatii).  Munir^  FetoalH  iBoUlutloi), 
Muatroul.  P.  Q.,  C«o>dB. 

Tripp,  Ge(Hg«(c«bin«Uiii&kiiig),  UiHla«l|iplIiiilltuUoD.J&cluou,  MiM. 

Tripp,  Italljr  B.  (»il1iiu«tie  and  Inn^ngv),  Hone*  Uans  Bebool,  Bos- 
ton, Uaae. 

Trnut,  Oaj.  VirxinU  }4c1i(>o1,  HUciitiiii,  Vn. 

Ttick,  IvinlK  0.,  B.  A.,  Miiiaei-oia  Sohool,  Fiiribaall,  Uibu. 

TciL-tter,  Bvanin  A.  (kiiiJcrtiutru),  OincinoBti  Ot«I  Solioal,  OiudDautl,  O. 

Tiiokn'.  Muy  P.  (olid  pilniiujr  tUpaiUueutX  Maryl&D<l  S«bool,  Kr«(l»- 
rick,  Ud. 

Turner.  Hkjr  E. .  Nvw  York  ItMUtatlon  (or  Improved  Initraetlati,  Maw 
Vwrk.  K.  T. 

TuTTwr,  Uiotti*'  {Aral  drputucnti.  Itliiiois  Scb(H>l,  JackmnTUk,  UL 

Turriff,  Lily  ■!.  tiunnaiil  depnitnicul).  Mmnitoba  iDHtitulloD,  WlnD«]>«g. 
HnniUtbft,  Cnuadn. 

TntUe,  Miiijr  W.,  B.  A.  (primary  il«pftrtio«iil>,  PcBUjlruii*  luMita- 
tioD,  UL  Airr.  Phtlulelphtik,  Pa. 


nhll|[,  H  D.  (Uenuaa  Unxnoftc),  Gormaa  Brangelical  Lntbvnui  Innti- 
tule.  Kortb  Utirolt.  Uiob. 

Uufcurt,  Maty  B.,  Norlh«rn  New  Y<»rk  liutilnlioD.  UaIobs,  K.  Y. 

Upbam.  Uarj  0.  (ut),  IHInoiii  Sobool.  Jacksmivinv,  UL 

Upbam,  N.  \j>Xk\*»  Ctt*^^  »i>rk,  ptiiiuuy  lUpnrtiiiant).  Clurko  Sefaool, 
HorlliauipfoD.  Umm. 

Uppurmu),  Salli*  A.  (ornlX  Norlli  Caroliua  Sotaool.  Baloigh.  K.  O. 

Vail,  Heka  C.  New  Jvmy  Sebvol.  TrMiUm,  H.  I. 

Vail.  Siduvy  i.  (luatiual  deparUnant).  ludiau*  luvtituliuo,  ludianapo* 
111,  I  ltd. 

Valutau.  MivUir  Mary,  n^iiUHi  Uoliuul,  JaninlcM  Plain,  Maiit. 

Van  AdMlinu.  FJIxabctli  { Priucli>al).  Uvlrmt  Scliuol,  U«lioll,  MIeh. 

VuM  AdovUtia,  QcrUndo  (Pna«i]>«)j,  Iftovan*  Pcdtit  Sahool,  8ta»4ti« 
Point.  Win. 

Van  Banncotfiu,  Inoa  (ami  daparliDcnl),  Waatorn  Paniwylvauia  luati- 
tuliuu,  IMi^wod  Park,  Pa. 

VaDdogrirt,  Edilli.  It.  A.,  Uintiraota School.  Faribault,  Miiin. 

Van  Udbiui,  Kathoftno  U.,  PvoRajIrania  Oml  Kt^liaol,  ScratitoD,  I'a. 

Van  logiiit  Elixabetb(artJcuUttOD),  Wotarn  Now  York  InatilulitxB. 
Kontualvr.  N.  Y. 

Van  TaaNi-41.  Wllluiui  Keury  (willtary  taoUca),  Naw  York  luatiiaUuD, 
WaaltiBgiob  UelKbla.  New  York,  K.  Y. 
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Ill 


Vanoe,  MiutbkT.,  B.  L.  <apeeeb},Arh«UMlu>Utnt«,LIHloUoek,  Alk. 
Vanglwi).  ScrgMot,  lUlifax  iMtituMoD.  n*lirsk.  N.  B..  0*an<lk. 
V«aicb.  A.  J.  (ftboemaklog).  Xeatauk^  liwUlottoo,  buiTllle.  Ky. 
Vcditx,  Uc<orgaW.,U.A.  (rwdiwI  Oioi>*r(iD«nt}.  C«>l(irKlo8«li<i«l,  Colo* 
nJu  B[>riuKa,  Colo. 
Voilitc.  Hn.  O.  W.  (draf.blina),  Colorado  8cbt>ot,  Ooloiado  Springs. 

Walker,  Pntuc«c  (j>run«i'jj,  Ohio  InHlitntian,  Ckilumbtu,  O. 

Walk«i,  lli)ru«  E.,  B.  A.,  TeDue8M«  Subuol,  KnoxviUe,  Tenu. 

Walk«r.  Jqbii  ?..  M.  A,  (SnparitiUitdeDl >,  Now  ftamiy  Scbool.  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Walk«r,  I>uii>,  Miiini-wiU  Belli 'ol.  Farihiinlt.  Mitm. 

Walk«r.  U.  F..  AlatMnu  Sobool.  Tullaa^ga,  AJa. 

W«lk«r,  Nei*t«)n  P.  (Hu|>«rlnUiid«Bl).  Booth  Oitfoliaa  ttulflvtloii.  Ce- 
Amr  6|'riDg.  A.  C. 

WalkK.  W.  L  .  B.  A.  (Pnneipnl),  Sontb  CiLruli»  IniitituUuu,  Cudar 
6|iriBg,  6.  0. 

Walknp.  Jatio  (aewliiit),  VirK>nui  Scboot,  Sunntoo,  Vn. 

Waltaee.  NftBD  O,  (plain  MwUig),  New  York  luHlltaUOD,  WuhingUia 
licigbt*,  H«w  York.  N.  V. 

Walion.  Idella  (ond  det»rlin«ot>.  UUiiola  Sdwol.  JooluoiiTilK  111. 

Ward,  FntDBM  (draa making  I.  Epbjibata  Sebuul,  Chicago.  IlL 

WarJr9)>*r,  M.  L.  (.oral  depurliuont) ,  Kcutnokj-  Imtitntioo,  Dan- 
•III*.  Kj. 

Wamoek,  Willinm  E.  (urpvtitrjr),  pHuniiylvatiiii  JiwtltiitioD.  Ut.  Airf . 
Pltlladclpiait.  Pa. 

Watbiiwton.,  Jaoio  H.,  H.  A.  toml  deparUB«nl).  Nebnwka  Iit»Ulul«, 
OBMba,  N«b. 

WaUfB.  Clars  (nunoMl  depiuluieDt;,  MiMonri  School,  Pulton,  Uo 

Walkin«.  Jaiil«  rdrar-blioilj,  lIiHt««i)ipl  [uBtitDlioD,  Jackson,  Uba. 

Walkittit.  Margaret  (ttuutnal  <l»p<trtut*ut).  Iowa  School,  Conneil  BItifla, 
Iowa. 

Walauo.  Ura.  Oocilia.  WMbiDglan  flt«t«  Hchool.  VaonKivar.  WMh. 

WaUou.  Jnmoii  (SniwrialAtxIoBt),  Wa^Liugtou  fital*  HuIkm),  Vaa- 
i»iivT-r.  Wa.th. 

Walls,  EIimI>«i1i  MnyrfHiuary  tl<]|>artmentX  PenntjTlViuiU  Iiibtllullou, 
Ut.  Airr,  rhiU.]«l|>hia,  Pa. 

Watt«,  &tiuu«l  S.  !alio«imakiDg),  Korlh  Carolina  Scbixd,  Italetgli,  H.O. 

Vfaj,  P.  Btirr  (luliuuUliotij.  Virginta  Si^huol,  Staunton,  Tk 

Wtarcr.  t.  A.,  ItaliCdx  Instituttou,  Halifax,  N.  8.,  Onuaaa. 

Wi-4Ter,  Stella  B.  (laugnwgg,  iikanitic*,  and  |>fay«ic«l  Irainiag),  llonw* 
Mann  KuIiimI.  ItoalOB.  Ilaaa. 

Wmver,  H.  H.  (oarpvatry,  tiabinel-niakitig,  and  paintiag),  Virgil^ 
acbool.  Stamiton.  Va. 

WVtib.  Oliver  B  (drawing,  alofd,  and  hA«k«(rr).  Kew  Turk  IiuiUutfon 
Cor  luiprerTd  lu»ru«tlvn,  Kcw  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wa*lc«.  Willikin  IL,  Amerieui  Schoal,  Oartfon),  Oonn. 

W«i4lviB«)ri)t,  &.  (•Bwtatf.  f)tiic;y-work.  miil  botuework),  Ootobd  Bran-] 
gAlltwl  Tjutlturan  lii«ttlnt«.  Kntth  l^etroil.  Miett. 

W»]Ii>,  Huinnb  C.  (priiuArj  il«|>kr1aiajit.),  i'eiio«ylvanui  ItMUttttiua, 
Ul  Airy,  riiiUUclpbift.  !'•. 

\V«1U,  UaImI  II..  New  Vork  ItmtUuUou.  Wuklai;ta«t  Uidgliu,  N«w 
Vort.  N.  i'. 

WcUb,  BhrmiU  T.  lonl  ilepartKwut),  Nurtb  C«roliiift  School.  Morgoit. 
too,  N.  O. 

W'UU,  Imnttk  (irooiBg),  P«Dn*7lrMiia  luttilution.  Ut.  hSay,  ffailMiet- 

Wi.llnior.PmDk  W.  .  taikning).  PeoitsflvaDU  InstiCutbm,  Ut.  Airjr, 
Pliikddpbia,  IV 

Wruu,  OlaytoD,  M.  A.  ( Sap(irlut«adimO.  Orvgon  Scbool.  HaIviii,  Or«. 

Wmcl  Kinmu  P.  («rLleuIu<lou  niirl  )l|).r«iiiliiitf,  lulviLtiMd  d«i»Tttn«Bt), 
PcuiiaylvMiiik  Intlilatiou,  Ut.  Airy.  rbiUilvl|il)ui,  Pik. 

WeeWrvdt,  ifvuiwi  Pkwuiiiu.  LU  I).  (Siiperiiiu^cdunt  mmI  Prioclp*!}, 
WiKtcru  Hiiw  Vork  Inttilatioii,  KochntUr,  N.  Y, 

W«Btf*U,  [tU  (uinuuitl  ^•j|iurl(u<;Dt),  IniliaDii  [a (tt lotion,  ladiuiapotw, 
lod. 

WetUrt«lD.  PrKDce*  (Principal).  &Illwaiik«c  School,  UUnokM,  Wi*. 

Wcyeriuau,  ItoWit  (■barmakiuR/,  TflXMScLoul,  Aaatin,  Toum. 

Wbulnii.  WttlWi  (NbocDikkiiigi.  N«w  Jeney  Kcbool.  Tnntafi,  N.  J. 

Wbitttna.  Lain  K.  {orat^  Mi'iiioippi  Iiutllntion.  Jaokirait,  UIm. 

Wb»l».  Kntuk  K..  H.  A.,  MiimoMtii  ^cbW,  Piitibatill ,  Uinn. 

WbtppU.  N.  F.  (■rtioaI.iliaD>,  Gdifornin  ItiKtitotinn.  6erk«lay.  CbI. 

Wbit«,  Allot-  M.  (oral  >l«partnanl),  WMt«ni  PeunaylviuiiK  liurtiliitimit 
Edituwaotl  Purk,  Pii. 

WblU!.  Oyruit  E..  M.  A. .  MinneBOlk  Scboul.  Karibttalt.  MtnB. 

Wtutu.  Uorio  U-  (.apvoch  nti<l  liprcftiliiig),  Amtriciui  8«b«<il,  llArUotd. 
Cviia. 

WbiU.  WinifrMl  (OTwiag).  Aiuwinui  Hcboul,  Haurofd,  Oosn. 

Wbitnvy,  Uaijr  0.  (g«<>(jrnp(ijr  na<l  BdkIwI)},  Olark*  U^'btfol.  Kortb- 
iuu|>tiia,  Muat. 

WUlln^jr.  Mary  M.,  U,  A.  (iHl^rmudUti-  dcpknueal),  P«nB<iytTiU)l> 
Icwtilulioa,  Ml.  Air;,  Pbilotlclptiu.  I'm. 

Wiukbmti,  L  A.  (tboriiiAkiug).  Murytnixl  School.  Pretlenrk,  Ud 

Wtl<xjx,  KMh<i|  U.  (United  BljitM  bUtorj],  Oiarko  Heliool,  NoHUunp. 
tuu,  MiiD-i. 

WllcuuuD,  Ftoroncw  (unl  dupMinititit).  Iowa  SeboCil,  OOOBoll  lUnDfl, 

Wllktnn,  EliaihrUi  P.  (onl  i)r|i«(tm«iit},  Tllinoiii  Bcbool,  JfttkvoDvllle. 
111. 

Wilkirmuii,  WMrintt,  M-  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Pria«i|wl>,  CaiifornU  roittbi' 
tiuu.  HMbflay,  C«l. 

Willliun,  aimer  M>f>,  BiMloii  H«bo<il,  JainiUni  Plala.  Uuiw. 
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WilllMUft,  Mr*.  Alfcft  T.  («m)hlDg  and  dumaaue  Mleuw ),  Norlli  Cvulina 
BcLoul,  lUltigL,  N.  0. 

WilUuiw,  Bitnt  ^printioit).  HbMunri  Sdii'ol,  Pultoii,  Un. 

WillUma.  Mm.  ft.  W,  (^ewlug,  drcMtnulring,  aii'l  fan«;  wort),  Norlh 
CaraliD*  Sdiuol,  IUlei|(U,  N.  C. 

Williann,  OtiMlm  N.,  M.  A.  rBx«oatl*fl  in  iihRnDoonf  PrinciiMl),  Murtb 
OuuliBAttoliool,  lUlfllgli,  N.  C. 

WUliajiM,  ]lUtll«^iKlrrKiirleD),IadutDiilD»litattun,Ii)(liiuuip«tlH,  lad- 

Wlllbiua.  Pauiij-.  Wiekitr  Pmk  Huboul.  Cbiaiit(<>,  Ul. 

WUIIium,  a«rtta(l4t  C,  P«ntixyU*niA  On)  School,  Kentnton,  l'«. 

WmUaM,  Griwe  C,  P«uiii>yt«ituia  Orkl  Soliuol,  Sitmulon,  F*. 

WlUianw.  Job.  U.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Priiuiipal},  Aiuerioui  Siitioiil.  Mart. 
Ik>nl,  Oottii. 

WUliaiiin,  J.  R.  W.,  B.  8.  (nianiul  dvpanmnnt],  TemSoliow),  AnnliD, 

Willimiu*.  Kiila  P.  frHi(lint(  ttad  Inngoa^^),  floru«  Monn  iioboo).  Bo»- 

tU[),  Uhkh. 

Witliuina,  Uan,-  roral  (lii«rtn)i?nt),  WiMonaan  Sokool.  DalavuB.  Wi«. 

WilltHuiB,  TlicM.  J..  Virgi&U  SaLotil,  SUantun,  Va. 

WtlUimsMU,  Uiry  U.  [  primiiiy  awntial  ttiijiArtineiit),  Micbidnn  So1m»1, 
i'ltiit.  Mleb. 

Wllton^hy.  J.  EvvlfD  (f-rmlv  work,  iatcrtaecUate  4t^]Mlrtn)cut}•  Uliirku 
Rulit>vl.  Norifaam|)toi).  Mani. 

Wilmiii,  Mr-.  R.  R..  Virghiin  Kohool.  StniiDtoD,  Ta. 

WilNiii,  Umti  Ivreu.  Allxtiiy  IIIlm<^Hc]l»<•l,  A1Ud>.  N.  V. 

Wiug.  T.itUTH  <;..  AliibuuiJi  lu«tilute,  TulUiIegH.  AU. 

Winitou,  MtH.  L.  A.  ; Hupcrvimug  Tcitcbor,  priaiar;  vlwMa),  Nortb 
Cuollua  ^htxil,  Morguatwi.  K.  C. 

WiiMioti.  UhIIo  (oral  [lupartiuttnl),  Wliwotutiii  Huboul.  Itabtvau,  Wh. 

Wir);ui«u,  Kdiw  J.,  W-*!  Virgjuiii  Svhool.  Uumnajr,  W.  V*. 

WiUvntiiitier,  Olfra  C.  (priuiitcj'  i>n>l},  Ohio  IiiHtitnliuu,  OiluiubiM, O. 

WUlvr.  Ualli  ^niiei'clij,  Ourko  8cbool.  NoiitaB>[>tOiii,  Umm. 

WiUix,  Met*  0.,  Buck  iBlMnd  Hnboul.  Itvok.  I>Jati<l,  lU. 

Wuud.  Caliieriii«(iiiaaiu1alpbatieiile4jartiiwnt),  lUlDoiaSoboQl.Jadk- 
HitivillH.  ID. 

WdDil,  Mary  R. .  New  Jcn>«y  Soboul,  IV-uion,  K.  J. 

Wnixl.  H.  KmticoKorul  Jepiirtaieui},  lUiuui*  Scbuul.  JaokMunvtllv,  II]. 

Wuoctlinil^v.  Alliurl  P.  (SbtMrlcUndvntj,  Preil4rloU>u  InaiUutiuD, 
1^*1  L"  In  mm  II,  N.  ft.,  Cauaila. 

Woodhridgw,  Ir«o«.  Prudurlvloii  Iiiitttitiliou,  F»d»rlotoi),  N.  B.,  Can- 
adn. 

Wootlwiirlh.  Lillian  (oral  ilepnrttueut.  oolor«<1  miImuI),  Kautudcy  In* 
■tilutfau.  Usuvlll*.  Ky. 

WilhI worth,  Mnry.  ProMioU  8«buol,  CblmiRa,  III. 

Worontirt,  Miirt^arel  J..  Kew  York  InvtltaUao  for  Iniprored  Iiutiao- 
UoD,  Npw  York,  K.  If. 
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Wright.  0.  W.  (maniitLl  department),  Oeorgia  School,  Cave tiprmg.Gk. 

Wright,  Frank  B.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Wright,  Grace  L.,  M.  A.  (hiBtory,  advanced  departmeut),  PennajlTania 
Inatitation,  Mt,  Airy.  Pliilail«lpbia,  Px. 

Wright,  John  Duttou,  M.  A.  (Frinoipal).  Wrighl-Hmnasoii  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Writjht.  W.  E.  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institntion,  Home,  H.  Y. 

Wjckoff,  Edith  (oral  departmeut),  Illinofa  School,  JaakBonviUe,  HI. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.  (Prinoipal),  Clarke  School,  NottfaamptOD, 
Maaa. 

Yates,  Pruuk  B.  (SuperinteDdent),  Arkaneaii  InBtitut«,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Yeager,  Ura.  Anne  W.  (manual  department),  Kentucky  lustitutioo, 
Danville,  Ky. 

Yendea.  Caudace  A,  (oral  department),  Weatern  Penusylvauia  Institu- 
tioD,  Edgewood  Park,  Pn. 

Yoe,  Ualtie.  Eansaa  School,  Olathe,  Eans. 

York,  Mra.  Lizzie  (lauudry),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Young,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Inatitution,  Golnmbua,  O. 

Young.  Elizabeth  K.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  PennsvlTanta 
Institution.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Ph. 

Yonn^,  Jnlia  M,  (intermediate  department),  Maryland  School,  Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Young,  Kitty,  Rhode  Island  luRtitut'',  Providence,  R.  I. 

Young,  Lonlaa  T.  (geography  and  history,  advanced  departmeut), 
Pennsylvauin  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  I'hiladelpbjn,  Pa. 

Yoiiug,  Minnie  H.  (primary).  Ohio  Inatitution.  Columbus,  O. 

Vomig.  Mrn.  M.  C.  (manual),  Mixsiesippi  Institution,  JHckson,  Uias. 

Zaue.  Mary  St.,  Homo  Tnr  TrainiuK  in  Spi'ecli,  Philadelphia.  Pn. 
Zelt,  Mi's.  Ella  A.  (primary).  Ohio  Institution.  Columbnti,  O. 
ZhU,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  luetitution.  Columlms,  O. 
Zimmirman,  Itf^suie  H.  (uiiukiug),  Maryliiud  School,  Frederick,  Mil. 
Zoru,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (primary).  Ohio  lustilutiim.  Columbus,  O. 


A  REPLY   ro  THE  REVIEW  OF  FARRARS  -AR- 
NOLD OX  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEAR" 

To  M«  liditor  cf  the  A  nmtU: 

8ib:  Wbile  I  recogoizf*  Aud  fim  prniefnl  for  the  iippreci- 
ftiive  clinractMr,  on  th«i  whole,  of  the  review  of  niv  book 
in  til?  AmtaU  for  November,  llH)l,  I  beg  leure  to  caII 
attention  to  the  misnnderRtaiuliiig  of  Home  of  ray  8tat«- 
mentli  od  i\w  part  of  thtt  ruriBWBr. 

He  aavB,  id  refurvoce  tn  tlie  "sigD  inuthod,"  that  "in 
America  no  reputable  acliool  employs"  it,  and  that  "tliere 
is  no  tmch  method  in  existence."  Mnj  T  point  ont  thnt 
at  p»ge  138  uf  my  hoftk  T  t*xprcHHlr  Ktate  that  ''this 
methoil  ...  is  now  in  principle  dittcouutennuced  by 
leading  teachers,  and  wu  shall  only  deal  with  it  farther 
here  in  nnlftr  to  ootico  M>tne  of  the  reaxoni)  which  have 
led  lo  its  virtual  abandoument." 

The  reviewer  desoribes  as  "coufusiug"  my  stiU«meiil8 
that  ill  the  ond  method  7i'ifMj'f^*('5ffj«  "nre  peruiitlwl  .  .  . 
utitil  the  learner  is  in  a  position  to  dispenBe  witb  their 
nsL',"  and  that  in  the  vt-rbal  method  "  ^f«/ji«  are  entirely 
exohided,  as  in  the  oral  method."  Allow  me  to  point  ont 
thnt  tlit'^ie  fftJitf^niL'nU  lut  tln'V  Htnnd  arn  qnit^>  eorroct,  the 
itulicizeil  tanas  beiuf;  property  diBtiiignisheii  and  ex- 
plaJued  nuder  the  head  of  "Forms  of  Language"  1  {b) 
p.  130,  and  'i  {a)  p.  131,  and  tho  carofnl  stndont  noed  tie 
andvr  no  lui8approhou>^ioll  on  tht;  point.  I  would  also 
refer  to  tlie  preliminary  description  of  methods  at  piige 
137  for  continnation  of  the  fact  that  the  terms  nnlurtil 
titjnti  and  r'njun  or  the  sign-im^uage  are  not  looftely  nRcd. 

The  roviower  refers  to  what  he  calls  my  "carious  stato- 
meuta  that  74  per  eeol.  of  the  orally  taught  deaf  repro- 
80ut '  the  average  j^nccesnes  of  the  oral  method,'  and  again, 
that  G3  per  cent,  roprwcnt  '  avuragu  ruHulta,  which  within 
certain  limitn  may  vary  gruntly.'     Thia  aeeua  to  be  a  oevr 
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idea  of  avorftgee,"  otc.  Tbo  two  statemoDte  thus  plaeeil 
bogctlior  as  if  tboy  were  coutrndiotorr  aro  perfectly  dia- 
tiDCt.  The  74  per  cent,  ritfers  to  Hill's  own  estimate,  t.  e., 
86  mioiiH  11,  iuulasive  of  hid  62  passablj  ^^ood  caaes; 
wbilu  tvs  to  tlid  6H  per  cent.,  1  baT«  dimply  acvpptod  \h, 
Gallamlot's  estimate  of  23  p<^r  ceut.  of  what  I  have  called 
BupeHntiTe  cases,  and  bo  makiuft  the  perceuta^^e  of  aver- 
ii^t*  ruKatta  G3,  inaliisivn  of  biH  50  e.a»e»  vrhitro  "  thu  gatoe 
is  not  worib  tbu  vaudlo."  Ko  tloubt  I  buvn  pnt,  a«  any 
oue  may,  my  o^tu  ititerprefatiou  oi>  Hill's  nud  Dr.  Gal- 
lauilelH  entimates,  ami  therefore  mny  not  escape  critictiHin, 
bat  tbo  urilbiaeticul  coraputtttion  is,  from  my  point  of 
Tiew,  Ktrictly  correct,  as  tho  reader  can  enaily  verify  for 
binisvlf. 

No  one  frill,  of  conrse,  qnarrel  witb  the  reriewer's^ 
statement  aa  to  what  the  prijicipal  aim  in  ibu  educatioD 
of  the  deaf  sbotUd  be,  but  it  is  acaroely  nuee^nry  to 
point  out  that,  in    the  section    iu  que^^tiou,  I  am  dualiug 
with  tbe  subject  in  its  teclinical  and  Qot  moral  nHp«M:t. 

A.  FARKAB,  Jk.. 

Lad*.  KagioHil. 
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AlnluHna  fuHtitute, — Mins  Laura  C.  Wia^,  lato  of  the  Oat- 
trai  X«w  York  lustitution,  has  been  added  to  tbe  corps  of 
instruction. 

AatUund  jMy-Seh'Hft. — Mri).  Rotia  EoDter,  formarly  of  the 
New  J«reey  Seliool.  bus  been  appointed  to  take  ohnrgv  of  tbia 
School  ID  the  plapn  ot  KTms  Moriarty.  who  resijifaed  to  be 
married. 

Chtcoffn  !xhoola. — Since  tbe  iitatiati<>H(!onlaiii(!d  in  our  Tabu- 
lar Statement  were  received,  &om«  cbsngea  biiv«  been  mnde  by 
moving  rlusses  into  hotter  Quarters.  Hni.  Coombs,  with  bt-r 
olasB,  bos  boon  mov«d  from  tJie  Hartigaa  >Schoot  to  a  new  one, 
mimeU  tbe  P.  D.  Armour  School,  on  33d  Placo  nr«r  WsUace 
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street.  Miiw  Cstberin^  Martiti,  witb  tliP  ^ronp  of  joutif;^  b4>gii)- 
neni.  biiK  Iwni]  luovod  front  tli^  Froebc^l  to  tbi«  Clarke  Srlioul. 
oo  Asblund  aiid  llltb  Rtr^H^tH.  Mixtt  EmiiiA  P.  Ktinx  vtnn  given 
iiaiytlit.-r  group  of  bttgiitnors  frniD  the  Prnobel,  nnil  moved  to 
the  Wbittier  Scbool  ou  Linvola  ttUx-ct,  ocar  23il  strvft. 

Cleoeiaml  Sc/woI.—MisiH  GiHce  C.  Uiirton.  B.  A.,  a  grntlti- 
Ate  of  tb«  Olark(»  School  Training  Claw  of  1891,  has  been 
addpd  to  tbe  corpii  of  itiRtriictorH. 

fi»t/to»  School. — Tbe  oial  luelbod  of  iBSlruotiou  bas  been 
adopted,  and  Misk  XaQDii*  C.  Kennedy  )\(t»  li^cu  Api^mintiM]  to 
lakp  charge  in  the  pliico  of  yiw*  /raring,  lexigned. 

THtroit  School. — Htsaes  Ida  H.  Pennyoook,  Anna  M.  Akin, 
ftud  DoMla  Dean,  from  I  lif>  normal  cIilsm  of  iRttt  year,  bavo  boen 
Added  to  tbo  rnrpa  of  in»triicinri).  Mian  Martha  Hill,  nf  the 
name  claaa,  lias  openetl  a  da.v-Hobool  at  Baj  City,  Mirlii{,'an. 
MliR  FfDnyeook,  Miati  Akin,  nnd  Miss  Hill  bad  eompletod  a 
nortnal  oourw,  and  all  wnrf  suceeMful  tcacbfTH  of  hearing 
children  before  taking  special  work  with  liie  deaf, 

JSiyria  Si^fntol. — The  name  of  the  "Lorain  County  School" 
baa  hatea  changwl  to  •'  Klyria  School,"  and  Mi&s  liarriel  Maxtod 
has  succeeded  Miss  BinVlej  as  tearher. 

Kimnmiite  SehooL — Thiu  is  now  a  private  aohuol.  the  city  of 
Eraiisville  baving  oeaMd  to  itiipporl  it  at  the  time  of  IkTr. 
Paul  Lange's  resignation  to  become  a  teacher  intbeWincanHin 
School.  An  aaftoviation  cooipoHcd  of  buBinesa  men,  pareutit  of 
deaf  children,  and  otUerB  han  Iteeti  forniDd,  whose  objit't  ih  tti 
look  after  its  tlnaucia)  aopporl.  Aft«r  couaidering  serora) 
namen  mibinitted  to  tbeni,  the  Board  nf  Directorfi  selected  Mr 
JamoH  B.  Gullabt-r,  for  many  >ear»  a  ttacher  in  tbe  Ciiicago 
DayKchoolA,  aR  priueipnl  of  the  Rt^hool 

Gallauilet  fitAotfl. — The  name  nS  tbe  St.  Lotii:^  DayScliool 
baa  bi^en  chungMl  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  <iiilla(idet 
School  in  honor  of  tbo  founder  of  deaf-muto  in«truclion  in 
Amei'ica.  The  school  has  beeu  i-emoved  to  a  deparate  btiild' 
ing  in  a  coorenicnt  and  desirable  residence  84^'i-tioii  of  the  city. 
S435  Hoariotla  street,  one  block  norlbeaat  of  Grand  and  La- 
fayette avauuca. 

Gerrtiaii    /l!owigeiicai   Lutheran    hutituU. — Tbe    manage- 
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rnent  of  tbe  Inntitute  has  passed  into  ibe  baods  of  a  new  oor- 
poratiou  consulting  of  cODRi'CKntioDs  in  UiobigAn.  A  board 
of  nine  trustees  li&s  the  ov^rsi^^bt  of  U.  Mr.  L.  RraiiHC>  wi;b 
annble  to  ^irtici|>iit«  iti  the  work  nf  Eoglisb  t«acbiii^  and 
tlterefore  resigDeil  his  positiuu  liwt  Junu.  Tbe  age  limit  for 
enlrauco  bus  bvrii  lixe<.l  at  six  jvmit. 

Oreeii  Hay  •SrU(xJ. — Mint  Olga  TA.  Gebbart  baa  resigned 
to  teottb  tbe  Muskegon  Scbool,  and  is  sticoeedod  %  Mian 
Ek-naor  F-  Gnmblo. 

Graml  RafiiiU  SchooU — Itias  Blanebe  Suitb.  wLo  taugbt 
in  tbe  Cotroib  Scbool  IakL  viwr,  ha»  boon  npimtnted  a  t««cbar. 

liitlifux  Jit4liltitiw. — Mr.  J.  A.  \V««Ter,  wbo  watt  a  tisutihcr 
(or  mnnir  yean  in  tbe  school  at  Mnrgute,  Eof^land,  joined  tbr 
stuff  of  this  lostitutiou  lu  Jariuu-jr,  1901.  Miss  Mecdouald 
reaignsd  at  tbe  «nd  of  tb«  last  tt^rm  and  Lor  pUce  bnfl  beeo 
filled  by  Ibv  appuinttuvut  u(  Mihh  Mki-jt  Bi-id  u(  ibi»  Uargat» ' 
School.  HiBfl  Nixou  bas  reaigoed  to  take  a  poaitioii  in  tb« 
AmeriL>Hii  Scliixtl  at  Hartford. 

Jloraat  Mann  S:Aoof.—l^»»  Mar;  Holon  Tbompson.  Iat« 
fifat  aasiBlaDt  to  tbe  PblUips  Brooks  Scbool  in  BoaLon,  baa  ■ 
be*^n  addod  to  tbe  corps  of  instruotiuu. 

Indmtm  Iniiiiuiioit, — MiHi*  Liioy  E.  Robinson,  for  nearly 
fi(t«on  VKara  bead  oral  teacber,  liaa  resigned  on  aceoaiit  of 
home  duliM.  Her  plitc-<;  iti  tiikcii  bempomrily  by  Hrs.  JcAuette 
Arcber,  wbo  is  tbe  re^uUr  subatiiutu  t«acber  of  tbe  sebooL 

Tjouwanu  Institution  ~Mr.  Andrew  J.  Sulliran,  late  of 
the  North  Carolina  Intililution  at  HaU'i(>b,  tnkoH  llin  placii 
made  vacADt  b;  Mr.  R.  W.  Williaiua  Uias  Julia  Uovl,  of 
niiDois,  has  boeu  addod  to  lb«  corps  of  iiistruelion.  taking  a 
dws  of  bnijiiiiierM  in  tb»*  Oiid  DttpArtment. 

Margate  {Engfmni)  fftntitulion . — A  bln/^k  ronrbl*  el<H'k. 
witb  bronze  oruameata.  together  wilb  an  illiiuunaU>d  addreaa, 
was  prenent^'d  to  Mr  J  P.  Harrelt  upon  ultainiiig  h'ln  jiibtlcp 
as  a  leacber  uf  tbe  deaf.  It  was  Biilxtcrilxid  tfiT  by  IiIr  pa«t 
and  presont  Ro)lfra|;:n««  aa  n  mark  of  tbcir  ««t4>«ni  and  afFoctioo. 

Mttrylitiu}  Si:h'<oi  for  Coiortd. — -A  lil>rar>-  fand  wnu  catab- 
lisbe<l  n-ilb  ibc  proceeds  of  tb«  notiuol  exercises  Inat  so'uiQtir, 
at   nbich   a  ftmnll  adnjissioii  fee  was  cbargMt-     Bookeaaaa,  m 
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e&rd  ctilaloguu,  niid  u  DUJuber  or  books  w«tl  adupbed  lo  the 
Jd&f  bftve  b««ii  i>m-cbae«d. 

JUicfujjan  SehoaL — Mianes  Marpirot  Fon-cbt  aud  Mabel 
Sborlle.  both  g^iacluntos  of  tlic-  uurma)  class  of  this  Scliool, 
Imvu  been  ajipuinted  i-f-gulsr  LpaoliiTo. 

Tbe  iDslruotiou  in  faou»e-(leeorBlioD,  Bigu-painiing,  eto.. 
w]iicb  wns  heciiD  iu  fjept«uil>«r  oa  an  oxperiiofint,  i»  proTing 
vury  iDteic(!tui||(  uud  luijiroviug  to  the  boyt.  Tb«7  have 
alrt>ady  liDitiked  th«  deooration  of  tbr«o  BChoolroous  in  Urown 
Hull  iu  «  style  thnt  would  i-efloct  credit  apoo  profmsioDKl 
deeurHtoi'8. 

MUtennkt€  l^hoot — In  plmoe  of  Misi>  Florence  Danlnp,  the 
maoual  training  iut<tnicti-*«8,  Mian  Corn  D  Fairfield,  a  graduate 
of  the  Chiciif'O  Sloj'd  Scliool,  baii  beeu  ftp|>oiiit<Mi. 

The  pupils  of  tbe  uppor  ^ivtdcH  attend  th«  locturcu  givon  at 
tba  Naliii  ftl  History  MiiAinini.  Vaiiouti  topics  on  llio  analomy 
of  the  liuniau  IkhIv,  the  distributioii  of  auiuiaU,  thu  fonosttoo 
of  the  (mrtb'a  stirFiic«,  and  other  Hubj«cta  nre  taken  up  for 
etudy. 

"iMm  Hvpatia  Boyd,  a  (j'''''^'"^*^''  ■>'  ^^^  School,  hna  roceiitly 
piibliiihed  "  Taul  Binner  and  His  Noble  Work  Among  the 
D«if."  nn  octavo  vuliiiue  of  5H  pagctt.  It  i«  a  fitting  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  afl'cctiou  to  tier  teacher,  the  former  principal 
of  tUie  School.  Sir.  Bimiei'e  life  b^tf^r*  l>oooniing  a  Icucbor 
at  th«  dt<af  was  jui  eve'iitful  one,  and  when  ht)  linaliy  found  o 
uuuguuial  field  of  luOor  iu  the  iuslructiou  of  tbe  deaf  he  gave 
biniHc-lf  to  it  with  bis  whulo  »otd, 

M'nituiia  SHioiA. — Tho  pubbiuilion  of  a  bi  weekly  jwpei* 
cnlied  the  flock;/  Mounbtin  Leutler  wan  begun  Novenilier  3^ 
1001.  It  coutaiiia  t-igbt  pagvo,  is  wiavly  udilod  by  Hr.  Uc- 
Aiunvy.  aud  neatly  priuled  by  tlie  pupils. 

MttaktyoH  SchiHtl. — Miiw  Olgu  M.  Oebhart,  Into  of  the 
Green  Bay  School,  baa  8U<!c«e<ied  Mis*  Lrnira  llobie  aa  tMKher 
of  thia  Hrbool. 

JV«K7  Jenejf  Schovi. — Uiae  Caroline  Olio  boa  fesigaed  to 
teach  in  tlie  Penuiiylvaniu  Iimtitutiuii.and  Mr.  8harj>,  who  has 
been  autmg  a«  Hti{X'iVLiMJi'  and  ttulMtitule  teudwr  for  tbe  paat 
m  yenrtt.  hait  bf>«n  appointed  teacher. 
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JVw  Mexico  SrAttol. — A.  new  building.  90  x  50  feet,  two 
alorieii  bi(;l),  btisidvH  tb»  »ttic  for  a  pbHp«1,  to  ci>st  alioat 
910,000.  ia  ill  procetis  of  cDiiHtnictJDu.  TLo  i*Kpeuso  ik  pro* 
Tided  for  b,v  a  fuud  Ibal  coiaca  from  tUe  eale  of  part  of  Um 
publiu  IaikU  f{ircii  t-o  tlm  School  bv  Conf^oiM  three  y^ar*  ago. 

Tbe  Sf-boal  will  not  reopiin  until  after  the  next  legiRlataro 
muets  iu  1003  and  tuoketi  pioviuon  for  its  Hupport 

iVmo  Tork  fttatituUtm, — Mr.  Av«i7  T.  Brown,  for  mora 
thnii  fortv  years  an  active  ineniber  of  tbft  Board  of  Direetors 
aod  always  a  devoted  friend  of  the  InHlitution,  died  Noromber 
I'll  IVOl.  of  pii«iimoiiia-  M  n  uv«Liug  of  ttio  piipibi,  offioon, 
and  teaclmrs,  held  the  n»xt  day,  a  meniorial  waa  adopted,  of 
wbieh  th«  following  la  a  part: 

W«  bare  leuranl  with  (t««p  hottow  of  Um  duth  ut  Arsrjr  T.  Brawn,  a 
Director  of  UiU  liiDtitiition.  Mr.  Ilrowo  wan  elBctwl  a  tauah*t  ol  Um 
BoKnl  al  Dincluni  ku  Mi>y.  IM^l.  wbcu  hIiuiu  im-uty.llTe  jvun  of  iw, 
b*-iag  thn  ]rii<iu(;>jit  tnvinbur  vlvolwl  t"  (bin  tisi(|>ou>)il>l(>  pu«ition, 

111  ll><>  f'lily  ynalH  of  his  r»ntJtlliiiBii   wrvi  v  oii   l)it<  BoMxl,  ll»  HOmxl 

Bi  diifi-ri-iit  tiiiii-H  on  till'  Kii«iniii*r,  Iiuitni>;tion,  [.iUnry.  Nitaiiiiaituiia, 
null  Ili«  Law  ConimUt«F«.  tiiitl  oocudlounlly  acImI  bh  SMrctnrj'  pro  Um. 
ut  lb*  BiMii,  mmnitniinK  Jii  Mcb  aB<l  «my  M|wicily  th«  pntfaiuiiwai  ot 
HD  aotiTe,  0tru«il,  wuckkufi  aieiuliei,  «Ub  k  ilevp,  [lerMWAl  ttilMmiit  in 
(b«  wvlfiim  of  llm  InKtitiilion,  walctiin^  vHrofnlly  iU  tnniin|{i'ii(niil  «id 
xrcrsiiclil  til  wcue  rfivlffut  ndmiiiuliAtJon  of  its  nir»tra. 

Ill  ilM  ]>«rfomiiuic«  uf  IiIh  kbkrn  r>f  Itin  imtiunNiliililj  cl4vol>tnft  tipon 
tko  Dir««t<>tM.  Ml  fm|ni>iit  vji>iU  Ui  lli>-  [iiiililotivii  iiiaflt>  liU  tt  fauiUlar 
|tT<M«ocv  Iv  tlin  iiU)ii)«  •ml  to  ux  all,  liU  mt<lUI  ^rirtiuit  *nil  rocnnrago. 
Bieut  tii-in^  evLT  14  tuiiri-e  of  |>liMJumttle  liiBiiiraii'iu  In  i«ucweil  cffurL. 

In  Uk'  (ti'ulb  uf  lie.  Bi'iWM  wv  ivi-viiimiK'  tbo  tiluMn  of  a  li>tig  lifx  of  uw- 
(nl  Hn«i«v  lit  Urn  luitUutiiw,  aittl  have  (Mrtwl  fruiu  kd  Mlntiund  iHemuuiU 
frfaDil. 

EKWn  IlKKki  Ct'kuiLii, 

TUUHU   VktMCU  VtlX, 

Id  coiiaeciuvucv  of  tbi>  opuniug  of  new  iitreola  tbrougli  tb« 
grouDds  of  tlie  Institution,  a  porliim  of  iht^oi.  includiiif;  tliat 
on  wbivh  aro  tlif  uld  niaiiHiuu  buuHc,  tbe  kindergtirtGn  aiiii<>][, 
th«  gBrd«D,  and  th«  grownliousfi,  Iuiv»  boeu  sold.  Tbe  Inati- 
liltiou  relainft  piMHnH&inn  of  tiif  pro]M)rty  fnr  ei^lil^ea  Uoootha. 

Xorth  L'aruliua  Scfivol  {  ifory»Ti{-ni). — MiiUj  Hvets  liewl 
but  rntigatxl  ber  ]X)ail)ou  aa  tciiebvr  iu  tho  Oral  Dci»artniBQtt 
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i)  in  Butx-cuilfid    l>>-  Midf   KobiiiH  TilUtigbwut,  Ufct-  uf   Ll)« 
n-^biDgtoii  Stale  Soliool- 

;V>ir*Afr»  AV»ft  yori  Iti^tUnti'tn. — Miss  HaiwoaJ,  who  w»a 
Aj  \n*X  y<-ar  on  a  lc«ve  of  kbseuc*^,  ban  returuol  to  bar 
,uti4>((  luuvb  1>euf>lit««l  bv  tbe  reat.  The  filacea  of  Misa^B 
iM  nnd  Joy  bnve  beeti  tilled  by  lti«  appoinlmeiit  of  MiH» 
luD  Clnrk,  a  ^iiuiimtt^  i>f  llio  FolMlAm  Noimnt  Scbool,  nml 
MiH8  Mary  E.  [TaknTl,  an  experiencf^  trarlKT  of  tlie  denf. 
Ont'trtn  IttittUittiuu. — A  piimpblpl  «ntitlcil,  "  Whut  the  Pai- 
Ih  of  Pupilii  (uid  Former  Pupiln  »ay  ubout  Lbt-  £u»titulii>n." 
■.■ontahiiug  7!)  pagea  tnd  many  illusLrstioDfi,  bns  receuUy  beeit 
|)rii)t«tt  at  Ilif  ortjct'  of  tlit-  tMniullait  Mule.  The  lelterH  from 
jiar^nl)*  and  rninicr  piipiln  were  irritten  in  rexpoiiiif  to  a  cir- 
cular of  imjairy  from  Mr.  Matbi»ou.  Tbe  writers  abow  u  bigb 
npprfciali^>n  of  nbitL  Ibe  Iiiplilutioii  Lau  iloiiv  for  tbem,  aud 
bexr  coticluHive  leBtitucmy  lu  Lb<-  fxeulleix-e  of  its  work. 

Ofgo»i  Srhoot. — Mi»8  Enuna  OIiIh.  a  gracluulo  of  the  StaU 
?Ifirn"i«l  S<'.ln^*l,  nfur  six  woffk-s'  exponttnne  in  ti>Ao)i)niir  tbe 
di'uf,  liteil  of  the  work  aud  relumed  to  Ibe  pulilie  Ki'linoK 
.Mi<ui  CandacH  J.  Brown,  of  Oregon,  a  betuiiig  lady,  wbotw  pu'> 

\«  are  deaf,  was  ni>pi)inle)l  to  HU   tiie  <i-acaiiry  Um«  c-aii)tM. 

/'fnnai/lcutnci  hiatiUidoti. — Mis*  Laura  J.  Stenrni^.  formerly 
of  the  Mystic  Oral  School,-bai(  been  appnitit«d  nu  inxtructor 
in  tbe  Primary  Departiueot.  and  MiSH  KlizHhetli  It.  YoiiriL'. 
wbo  Las  b«dii  absent  oii  accouut  of  ill  li«aUli.  rvturoa  to  duty 
on  tbe  Isl  of  Jauuary. 

fthoile  Inlimd  InatUnU. — Mr,  Runt,  who  watt  roiinAcled 
witb  tbe  Bcbuo]  four  yuata  lu)  Ivaubcr  of  Sloytl.  ia  ttucecedrd 
by  Mj*.  Heiil^'  G.  Hatch,  a  teacher  of  ex]>eneQc«  wilij  beariofi; 
phildmi.  Mr.  Hatfb  will  nlflo  teaeb  printing;  when  instrue- 
tioii  in  lliat  depart uieiit,  which  baa  been  ditiroiiliiiuDd  for  a 
UtDC,  ia  ruH limed. 

Sirnn  ilf/Ui/)  Ittnt.UtUitm. — Mr.  Giulio  Porreri,  Vie*-I>ireotor 
of  the  Institntian  au<l  oditor  of  1/ JCducttzion*  rfirj  Snrilittuufi. 
having  crilioitied  tbe  ap]>otoCm6nt  of  a  man  entirely  onao 
quaiiited  with  the  special  itiatructiou  of  the  deaf  as  dii-<wtor  of 
tbe  Royal  lustilution  at  Botne,  ban  betin  obliged  to  BUBpeDil 
tbe  publication  of  /t'&lncasiotte,     Mr.  Ferreri  is  noir  risitittg 
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AmerioAa  MhooU  for  Iba  deaf.  l]kleaii\rbi)i>  bo  \»  not  Etilenc 
for  Mr.  8«uri,  tbe  liberal  editor  of  tbe  Nnj)le«  RagMgna.  giv« 
litm  the  freedom  of  Lbnt  periodical,  nnd  lie  »till  exprettAe!)  bin-' 
mIC  with  vi^or  nud  tandor  couoerniuff  the  Rom*:-  nppi^iutment 
and  otbor  mnitnrs  rWfiUii]^  to  iha  AducKtion  of  tbe  d«ftf. 

JtArfM  A:hool,~}AY»,  E.  ai.  Unnx'lt,  lecentiy  of  tb?  Slat 
Si'bool   for   tbe  blind,  and  ber  diuigbt(>r,  Mi»s  X.  Bvirtio  Bur- 
rt>tt,  havo  beou   migu^w)  to  tou'b  tlio  d<«f-l>liii(l  of  TKiatvl 
I^LfKNI  per  Annum  baring  been  appropriated  b;  tbe  leginUturc 
for   tiial  pur|>i»i(r.     Oqu  ^irl.  Rubj  Rico,  ik  olroiul;  uudcr  in- 
eli'uctiou.      Uf'xidcs  Klicftbetb    llobin,  who  is  at  tbe  Ferb 
InKlitiilion.  tb«ri>itrv  two  olbvrdenf-bbQdebildTLiaiu  LlioStat 
a  boy  and  a  girl.     Tbej-  nra  Untb   ratlier  feeble  in   iiilcllect 
Au  nttr-iupt  will  be  taa/Xc  to  educate  tbe  bov.  but  tbe  girl  is 
aucU  poor  bcAltb  ttml  »lie  vnuuut  bv  luovod  from  Ji«r  bomctl 
and  pi'obiiblT  baa  not  long  to  live. 

Tbe  le^iftlatuii*  also  iuad<^  an  appropriatiou   uf  lill.OltO  for 
additions  to  tlip  librarv,  1^500  of  whicb  «r«  iuimcilintttl^-  nvail-, 
able.    Most  of  tbia  Hiim  mil  be  expended  for  juvenile  irorknij 

ITutft  -Sr/iool. — This  Hcboo]  received  a  gold  medal  Irotn  tbi 
Utah  Stutv  Fair  for  the  esuellfinre  of  its  eiliibit. 

A  greeubouse,  to  cost  about  9700,18  in  prooeaaof  conslrucrj 
tion. 

WiuhiNfftou   Statt:   Sclftol. — Uias  Robino  Tillinghaai 
beOD  BUooeeded  by  Miba  Uary  Crawford,  la(«  of  tbfl  Arkaoi 
Sdiool.  and  Mr.  A.  W.  I^obynx  hj  Mr.  Rowland  B.  Uo^d,  Jr^ 
a  son  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  tbe  Now  Jersey  8ebool. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Secondary  KitutvUiou  in  iifrtat  /trUain. — The  Glaagotv  lost 
tution,  under  tlie  dir««tioa  of  Itfr.  W.  H.  Addition,  wlic 
prttHoace  at  the  Columbus  Oouvoution  many  readers  of  the 
AnuaU  rumuuber  trilb  pluaeture,  bau  t^ktiu  tbe  Qrsl  step  bo- 
wards  the  establishment  of  higher  education  for  tbe  deaf  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  aelioD  of  its  dirMtort  in  arraDging  for  a 
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tiigli  c)aB«.  The  clam  now  bus  hix  pupils  and  is  oader  tlie 
ohar[r(>  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Haircock,  L.  C.  P.,  n  teacher  of  osppmniw 
and  abilitj.  Wliitf  tberc  ix  uo  immodinte  proHjieot  of  n  col- 
\tg«  for  tti«  deaf  io  tbat  couctrj,  it  Is  bvped  Ibiit  tbin  dasH 
may  prepnro  thf>  wav  for  one,  as  tlio  high  claesos  of  New  York 
and  Hartford  prepared  tlii^  way  for  the  et>tabliHl]Uieul  of  tlie 
collt^o  at  Wu»)ititgUui.  Ah  tbc  onlioitry  iorome  of  Ww  Iniili- 
tutiou  is  not  ftuffii:i*.>nt  to  luvftt  tlic  t-xptiiKrit  of  ILd  nen-  class, 
ti»idir«otorM<ipp«ul  totbpOove<mtn<^nt,  the  variouiieducatioiiaL, 
endowment  and  other  boardfl,  whiHi  bitTO  the  aduinistraiion 
of  fundh  Hvai1ablv<  for  socundar^'  Hlut-ulinn,  aud  also  to  the 
pbilaotUropiD  aod  heuevoli'ut.  for  help  iti  earring  out  the 
»elieilie.  Tbey  sugg«st  that  this  help  tuigkl  taliv  tbv  form  of 
buri^aripK^ivon  for  fiompotilion  nmong  t)i«  deaf  and  tfuablc 
at  the  iDNtitdtioii,  or  uf  a  moinftar^  grant  itw  W«<-  to  the  Insti- 
tutiou  on  satiftfactury  proof  b«ing  gi  r«D  that  a  certain  jwroent- 
agv  of  the  deaf  were  receiving  an  extended  education  suited  to 
their  ue«d»  and  tnpacity.  The  vutvrpriw;  will  Lave  the  bnt 
wishes  of  aJi  the  friMida  of  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf 
ia  Amorica. 


2'he  HiU  MomtrntiHt. — -Pretiident  Oollaudet  has  reveivml 
tli«  following  lutter  from  Sir.  Atb«rt  Onlzntaun,  of  Berlin. 
who  has  charge  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  inonutaent 
ti>  Montz  Hdl,  at  WeisseufclH  in  1005: 

'L'BUPiTi;,  KkBi*  Tkltow,  /v^r  S3,  IWI. 
Da.  E.  M.  nti.LAi'im-. 

PrtmittHi   Oaiiauikt  CoOy*. 

ll'imAiwirtoJi,  D.  C. 
Ur  IWjm  CoLLKkocK  .  To<ir  «wl«tiiiMl  f«Tor  of  lliv  llUt  invtsel  h«a 
tmtn  (orir»t<)v4  to  loc  ut  tbi.i  |>l«cc.  wfavre  I  «iti  (fiMRug  my  sammor  va- 
rwiliia.  I  Bu  d«ll|(bte«l  willi  tl.  iiuil  eape>-l»llr  wtlli  lUd  cuntribntiuu 
wbieb  tho  Anieiieaa  tiMimetQint  of  tha  d<Mif  -thaalu  lo  four  ffMadlj 
anggcaUau— vlll  luftkfl  to  Uib  Mociion  of  ilio  Hill  Honuuiput.  In  llie 
nam*  uf  thu  Ct^oituitUa  of  th*  Ajuocwtiuu  uf  Unnuon  'r*acli*rn  of  lli» 

OmI  1  rCtOrli  jroU  ll>»  nimit  LiOftilj-  (luuikK. 

Plaaai>  ■hd'1  tbo  iuouhj'  to  mr  nililrean  iii  Brtlia.  I  vlll  acad  yoa  a 
formal  recetpt^jr  nail,  and  lai«r  nil  tlie  contrllxiii'tn*  will  be  diil^  r*- 
(lortiMl  iu  our  pni(«««ioo«l  periotlioiak,  lli«  Orstut  tnA  Ik*  DidtUr  Jir 
TmulitlnmmaMUttmg. 


-*•  t"   I 
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1 24  Advertiseinerita. 

The  erection  of  the  monumeat  is  now  pretty  well  assured.  Already 
over  ft  thousand  luarks  ($'2MI)  iu  casb  have  been  received,  and  the  still 
oatntandiag  coDtribntioiM  will  undoiibte<lly  cover  the  cost  of  the  tuonti- 
ment,  which  will  be  about  2,5(10  msrks  ($G25>. 

I  hope  that  the  dedication  of  the  Hill  Monument  in  the  year  1905  will 
be  made  the  ocoasiou  of  an  internationKi  congres»  of  te>tohers  of  the 
deaf,  which  will  prove  a  blessiDg  to  tUe  uaune  of  deaf-tnnte  inntractioii. 
God  grant  that  yon  and  I  may  live  to  see  it,  and  that  I  at  that  time  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  you  personally.  I  remain,  with  siucere 
respect  and  fraternal  greeting. 

Faithtullv, 

ALBERT  GDTZMANN. 

Uchermann  on  Deaf-Mutes  in  Norway. — We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  LarB  A.  Hnvstad,  of  ChristiaTiia.  Sweden,  for  tbe  fol- 
lowing information : 

The  AnnaU  a  couple  of  years  hro  meutioiieil  Professor  Uchermann'H 
l)ook  on  Deaf-Mutism,  which  wns.  however,  only  to  lie  had  in  the  Nor- 
wetiiau  language.  T  now  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  the 
work  has  been  translnted  into  French  as  "  Lps  Sou rilS'M nets  en  Nor- 
vfege,"  and  the  two  volumes  are  to  be  bad  from  the  pnblisber,  Alb. 
Camuiemejer,  bookseller,  Chrietinnia. 


ADVEHTISEM  PINTS. 
A  kindergartuer,  with  two  years'  training;,  thrt^e  yearn'  esperieuce,  and 
high  recoui mediations,  desires  to  en^iige  iu  kindergarten  work  among 
the  deiif.     Aildrpss  J.  C.  H.,  21G  West  Superior  Kiri-el,  Dnlntb,  Minn. 

A  young  lady,  thoroughly  faniiliiir  with  Ihe  Hignlsngnage,  deairee  a 
position  in  a  school  fur  the  deiif.  Slu^  bus  snlistituted  in  one  of  tbe 
southi-ru  iustilntioiis.  iiud  hHs  niso  Imil  a  yeiir'.s  (-x[ieriencu  in  teaching 
a  seuii-niuli'  y\\\n\  orully.  Ili^hi>^t  tesiinionliilK.  Address  Miss  Jdliettx 
S.  CHii>Kt-TKii,  lloiniiey,  West  Vii. 

A   griidnate  of  (lallnnd'-t  ("olletiC  desires  a  jiOHition  as  teacher,  girln* 

supervisiT.  or  HSsistsnt  m'llron.      Hiijlifsl  r<-i*'JniiiieudiUionB.     Apply  to 
the  Editor  of  ihe  Aiinitin,  Kendall  (ircpii.  Wur-liiiitftun,  I).  C. 

SrT  /.•iiifivif/'  f'/i-irf.  by  1!.  11.  Al«ood  of  the  Oliici  State  Inetitntion 
for  thi' H.'^if.  Fiti.'rii  FiiiiiliiiiiPiita!  roinis  nf  KNpressiim.  A  great  aid 
iu  TciiiLiii;;  l!iin;ii!i'.;''.  A  -living 'if  (iiiii^  ;iii[|  liil">r  in  the  classroom. 
.\Ibo  till-  lii-^i  niriliiiil  iif  sliowini;  the  i'i>tii]iijiiii[iinn  .ind  roinplexing  of 
'senli'Mii-.s  friiiii  ^Ui.it  sinipl'-  orns.  'Jin-  iluirt  bus  ln-eii  adopted  by  the 
Ctliiii  Si'LimpI  iiuil  ^.tlier  St:iti>  srIioiiN  tuv  tlie  ib-nf.  For  prices,  addrsw 
It.  H.  .\t«-ooi>.  M:iH  Eii-t  Oiik  Street,  Ci'IuinbuH,  O, 
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PROGRAMMES   AND  THEIR   VAT.UE. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  classroom  proj^rammc 
may  be  to  onabh;  the  teacher  properly  to  apportion  her 
time  among  the  various  classps  and  subjects  to  be  taught, 
its  value  is  b\'  no  means  so  limited.  If  the  programme 
is  carefully  planned  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  valuable 
lessons  may  be  taught  thereby. 

One  is  promptness.  When  a  child  has  fonned  the  habit 
of  doing  things  at  the  appointed  time,  not  sooner  nor  later, 
he  has  learned  that  which  will  be  to  hini  of  inestimable 
and  life-long  value. 

Another  lesson  is  justice.  If  the  teacher  is  faithful, 
if  she  gives  to  each  child  his  full  share  of  tune  and  no 
more,  if  she  is  very  careful  not  to  allow  one  child  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  another,  if  she  requires  of  each  cliild  his 
full  measure  of  effort,  no  more  and  no  less,  he  forma  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  meaning  of  justice  and  learns  to 
love  it.  One  lK)y  who  used  t<)  fly  into  a  rage  if  his  les-wn 
was  broken  (iff  unfinished,  now  picks  up  his  book  and 
papers  cheerfully  and  marches  to  his  seat  when  the 
allotted  tiin(^  is  uj). 

The  brigliti-r  and  more  advanced  pupils  leiu-n  to  know 
each  child's  individual  standard  almost  as  well  as  the 
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tfj»clirr.  and  with  a  littlo  careful  training  may  bo  lauuM 
Ut  Ijf  gencrouf  in  Iheir  judgififiUi*  of  tlic  ilullcr  and  vevukt 
minds,  while  still  retainitij;  I'xncting  iittd  rt^il  drnmtid 
upon   tlipniwlve.'*.     Some   of  tlip  shnriM-wl    n-i)n»nf«   rvftl 
[vceivod  have  bi>oii  at  the  hands  of  my  piijrils  thus  tnutiod| 
One  day  I  Iiad  given  a  very  dull  cliild  in  the  class  Hcvf 
diriH^ticins  (at  one  time)  eoncei-ning  her  work.    Slie  lie 
learnwl  tit  take  oni',  gfiu'rally  twn.  if  they  were  slnwly  and 
clearly  Rivfii,  hut  in  Riving  tlirpt>  directions  at  onw  1^ 
had  gone  beyond  her  mental  capacity  and  »he  had  «<« 
fused  thfan  all.     As  I  wai<  rather  sharply  re])rovJng  herj 
aiiiitlirr  child,   nut  vxry  htTKht  licrself,  looked  up,  wi>n1| 
tjiriidly  Id  the  hiiiird  and  wrote.  "She  cannot  write.     St 
forget." 

,\t  Hrintlier  time,  wliile  repnivinp  a  dull,  slow  ftirl  fn 
her  inattention,  :i  hi^  nui^li  fellow  who  has   idinwt 
aversion  for  that  \''i'ry  jfirl,  dsished  m  the*  iHiiird  and  wrot 
"I  think  timt  she  m  sick."    True  enmi^h,  the  |MH»r  littU 
hend  wnB  vpr>-  h"t.  while  in  her  eycii  w;ui  that  hurt,  plen 
ing  look  which  nne  ^ccs  in  an  ;iniinars  when  unkindli) 
irtiated.     Further  iuve.'itigutioii  itjuiwcd  that  »he  wim  n 
HufTerinK  frmn  ii  .■•(■verp  pM>re  thnial. 

Hut  their  gcnerou.-*  iiiipuLses  must  tiot  he  allowid 
degenerate  into  tnb*taken  kinfJnrs*.  IVy  must  lie  mi 
to  umlenttiind  that  only  by  exercli«c  will  the  mind  grov 
and  thai  thi«  exercise  is  of  necessity  painful  i<oinetin»f 
N'or  mutit  they  he  allowi-tl  In  go  so  far  :m  to  set  up  theil 
juilgnient  agaimtt  tl»>ir  teacher's;  the  wntchful  teacher 
will  know  juHt  where  u>  draw  the  line. 

AnotiuT  thing  the  child  learns  is  the  mt\ic  of  timt.     Wlict 
he  is  bmught  to  rctUize  that  ihnc  ])iw\  is  ^ne,  ]>a»i  ree-idl^ 
1)0  begins  to  value  it.     Henwt  he  learns  to  seiw  his  oppoi 
tuniltes.     (>[»•  girl    is  ?*>   fejirhil    lesi    she  should  lose 
minute  that  hIic  u.-^vially  has  her  hook  open  at  the  p 
and  her  papers  uufoldt^  and  in  order,  ready  to  lay  lH>ror 
lue  when  her  tjinu  conies  to  recite.    Another,  the  «luwt#( 
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ehiid  I  liavf  over  known,  ciimt'  cljittoriiip  across  the  lloor 
on  a  dead  run,  one  day,  so  eager  was  he  to  Iwpn.  Another 
day.  a  bright  capable  boy  camt-  to  \hf  di-.-'k  n-ilh  about 
half  bis  lesson  prepared,  admitting  that  he  had  been 
plnAing  ball  and  had  forgottr>n  to  do  tlie  ivst  of  it.  His 
popera  were  promptly  nrtunicd  witlmul  ctirriTtiim.  Hf 
wng  ruridiis.  Hnntcliing  up  hi»  peneil  he  made  »  big  vross 
over  the  [lage,  iLixhed  lo  his  se»t  imd  ^ai  down,  too  iingrv' 
to  work  or  evfu  thhik.  I  p:iid  no  iittentinn  until  I  i^iiw 
hini  <IUigtn)tIy  rnhliiiig  »wny  n1  that  ugly  black  t'nit>ti  and 
noting,  in  mlhe-r  a  shanie-fat'ed  way,  thai  the  "'scar" 
would  still  remain.  Tliinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
teach  what  losing  one's  temper  meant,  I  eteppwi  to  the 
Imanl  and  wrote,  "What  did  Henr>'  loec?''  and  wae 
astunishcd  when  like  a  fliu^i  from  Henr>''8  ciinier  came 
the  answer.  "  Time." 

The  eliild  leartis  to  Im-  exwl  in  kin  work.  If  it  i»  a  mia- 
loke  for  which  he  i.s  nwiHiii.«*ible,  w>  aiwiKlance  m  given  him 
and  be  must  search  hist  memory  or  his  nol4^-l»iKiks  to  help 
liim  out.  There  iiiuy  and  there  may  not  lie  time  for  him 
to  couic  to  the  desk  fur  n  !<(M'<ind  correction.  If  not.it 
g(M»  over  until  the  isainc  fMiriod  the  ne.xt  day.  His  work 
is  all  bitirked.  for  he  cannot  copy  bisi  advance  work  until 
that  is  done.  If  it  extend.*  over  until  ihe  day  when  tlie 
Imoks  are  turjied  in  for  inspection  he  loseiv  all  his  plaxlime 
until  he  ha-s  caughl  up  again.  A  few  of  these  unpleiwant 
experiences  teach  him  tluit  it  paj-s  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

A  teacher  who  h)i«  faithfully  used  her  programme  will 
have  no  dirticulty  in  teuehing  her  class  that  it  is  quite 
oa  dif^liiiuest  to  steal  anotlierV  time  as  his  money;  and 
tlie  pupil  can  be  taught  to  scorn  ilie  former  as  he  would 
the  latter.  Hence  he  learoH  u>  l>e  independent.  He  has 
a  certain  twfk  to  [M^rform  at  a  cerliun  time;  tlwre  is  no  one 
ou  whom  he  can  call  for  help,  therefore  ho  must  do  it 
himself. 
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He  lenms  almost  unconsciously  to  be  systematic  in  hts 
work  Aud  anierhj  in  liii^  liiil«U,  C.Vrtain  taj«k«  mutft  he 
performed  nt  certjiiii  periods  tiich  dny,  iind  the  haMt 
once  fnrrnrd  is  riusU'r  Vv\)i  tlinn  lirokcn.  Up  Iwirns  tn  krrp 
Ills  lii'lHiigitijTs  in  order,  for  there  is  no  Uine  to  jipcnd 
runiriiaging:  for  the  desired  article  in  a  disorderly  desk. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  programme  in 
ninninjs  order,  espeeially  if  the  elasses  are  numerous  nnd 
eonifilieivted,  but  it  riehly  repiiys  all  the  trouble  involved. 
The  children  are  alwa>'8  eager  to  help;  mine  aw  eo  onthmi- 
astic  about  it  that  it  ift  easier  to  follow  tlian  to  digress  from 
it. 

By  getting  it  in  running  order  is  meant  thinking  it  all 
out  beforelijind  and  gi'ttiiig  the  parks  so  nicely  adju-sted 
that  there  will  he  tIh-  least  iwiiwible  amount  of  fneti«>ii. 
Tliis  tryuig  one  lliiiif;,  then  diMeiirding  it  and  trying 
another,  \»  what  Inkei;  ail  the  life  and  enthusiaitm  out  of 
a  child.  Diildren  iiiiliirHlly  love  law  and  order  aithoiigh 
unable  to  keep  it  of  Ihems^elves.  They  are  pretty  .'<hnrp 
erilics,  t(H>,  nnd  are  not  npt  Lo  ^pare  the  teacher  who  is 
ooDstitntty  inaugurating  changes. 

Below  ift  the  pnignimine  neeording  to  which  the  writer 
is  working  nt  priwent.  It  is  given  by  way  of  illustration 
and  ;iuggetition ;  not  a»  a  model,  for  it  watt  framed  to  mei'^t 
tJie  neitb  of  a  special  clawi. 

T\w  rliuw  IK  the  '•w^rub"  (•la.-w  in  an  oral  day-school. 
It  eniixislM  of  ehildnti)  fri>ni  i>ight  to  sevent4>en  yenm,  lit 
variouK  stAges  of  mental  devehipment,  ranging  from 
feeble-niindt'd  b)  very  bright,  but  aearly  nil  under  the 
ban  of  being  "poor  talkers,"  Tlicy  are  divided  into  five 
divUions  poorly  graded.  Speech  and  writing  are  the 
mean«  of  inslruetion  nnd  eommimiration  uJh>wed,  hut,  us 
the  niiijority  are  !«p(^t^e.li  faibm?<  and  jioiir  li|>-reiide»«, 
writing  hjw  to  he  alnuwt  rntirely  nlied  u|h)n.  L)f  course, 
with  iH>  many  grades  littlir  ^pti-ch  work  can  be  done  and 
none  is  expected. 
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At  the  K.30  bell  the  eliildren  iire  in  their  seaUt  ready  for 
work.  They  are  iil!o\vpd  five  ininxites  to  look  over  their 
niMiiory  Ie*son?,  which  are  their  corroct*^  journals  and 
news  \iewfi  of  the  Hiiy  prenous.  'Hieir  hoiii(;-w«»rk  <-on- 
siHtM  ill  iiieinoriziiig  their  journalt*  and  iU'tiit^  :uid  in  doing 
the  indicated  drill-work  upon  thein.  'ITie  pajiere  are  then 
coUected,  arid  while  the  class  are  writing  these  lessons  from 
memory.  I  correct  or  indicate  the  corrections  on  th** 
drill-work  jujit  haiKli-d  in. 

At  8.45  tjiwo  iiapem  are  returned  to  thf*  pui^Is  and  the 
others  eolleeted  and  niarked  while  the  elatw  go  alxtut  their 
reajjertive  tai*ki;.  The  rcHuks  of  the  meuiory  les?on  arc 
recorded  on  the  board  frnm  day  to  day,  and  the>-  are 
eagerly  wiitvhcd  for.  Tliiit»<;  who  jjet  jtcven  or  Ih^Iow  tnust 
rcniairj  in  at  n'cc:s.s  nod  study.  <1ne  day  the  recordi* 
became  accidenliilly  enwd,  but,  lo!  every  child  had  a 
copy  in  his  dwk.  The  uiemlwrs  of  class  A  step  to  the 
honrd  and  in  the  same  place  each  day  write  their  jouriwI«. 
'Hu'  Band  Celawes  copy  their  drill-work  in  their  joumitl 
note-lHtolw.  while  cla»iseK  O  and  K  write  their  new:*  itetn? 
for  the  day  on  pajMjn?  at  their  desks. 

By  9.()0  ill!  correctinff  of  the  memory  It^Kson?  jind  drill- 
work  must  be  iinlshcd.  The  A  journals  on  the  board  are 
then  corrected.  This  occupies  at)out  ten  minutes.  TI\e 
n?miiiiide-r  of  the  tiiiu'  is  s|)ent  on  a  lunguage  lt«son  frmn 
a  text-lHiok.  On  Kridnj-st  we  substitute  s1«ry-re;»ding  for 
the  language,  the  (ibject  being  to  teach  thetn  how  to  waA 
nnd  get  the  thouRhl  from  books.  While  the  A  elans  has 
been  doinfc  this,  ('!:L«!*en  H  a»d  C  liave  Uh'U  writinjj  their 
journals,  while  cIil^hci*  I)  and  K,  con^istinR  of  pupils  who 
need  more  time  than  the  others,  liave  continued  to  work 
on  their  news  items,  or  have  been  kH>king  up  picturea  or 
making  dniwiiiKt<  txi  illuslr;iti-  their  it*'ni.<, 

Al  *J.'-H>  sharp  evi-rylhiiig  i.-*  dropped  lUid  tJ»e  whole 
clasw  rL-sfw  for  phj^tical  exercises,  and  no  part  of  the  day  is 
more  valuable  or  ciijuynble. 
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At  9.40  the  pupils  of  the  four  lower  chsnea  oonn*  to  the 
desk  one  by  one  in  !i  eertuiri  spepilied  ordor  to  ha\'p  thiar 
joiimabt  and  itenw  corrected.  The  enirectinns  ai-e  made 
in  red  ink.  and  whon  ti»>  pvipil  tuiy  nuide  a  correct  copy  of 
the  »ai)ic  ho  if  r<^iiiipi-d  U*  hstii}:  the  original  paper  on  a 
certain  hook  kept  for  tliat  purtMise.  The  papers  are  very 
useful  to  me  in  planninf;  Iheir  work;  then.  too.  I  do  not 
wish  them  to  keep  any  but  correct  copies  of  their  work. 
Tlie  copies  are  carefully  wTitten  in  ink  on  papers  of  uniform 
save.  TTiese  are  laid  on  my  desk  for  the  drill-work  to  be 
tmiicated.  Tliere  is  generally  lime  foi-  tlii.s  in  the  slight 
paus4«  tlrnt  corae  in  the  busiest  day.  Whih-  litis  liaw  lieen 
gmn^  on  tlw  A  elass  have  been  eopyirif;  lh«r  journnli* 
from  the  Uiard  in  Ihcir  note-books,  also  tlwir  corrected 
lanjtuaRC  work. 

At  lU.OtI  the  A  class  copies  from  the  board  the  oiitline 
of  the  advance  Reograpby  lefison;  tbft  B  and  C  piijiils  wrile 
their  journals  on  the  iKxird  for  the  benclit  of  thr  other 
niemliers  of  their  resjxrtive  rhi.'^.ses.  In  the  iiii-antinie 
the  r>  aiMl  E  clx'wrs  have  a  hmgnup^  lesson. 

At  If).  1.1  there  is  a  (ift4'en-minute  intennission.  Xnthing 
isitaitl  to  ihoict^pupiU  who  must  remain  in  lM>4>au»teof  their 
low  marks  ilhi'viniu*!  alt^ml  to  tJinl  ihemselve**.  Tliey  feci 
this  puaishmpnt  kei'niy,  the  dull  child  no  lc»t  than  the 
briRh!  one,  L'pon  the  dull  brain  of  the  one  the  Iccison 
slowly  dawns  that  he  mil  be  judgtti  by  what  he  if  ahir  to 
do,  and  he  is  encouni^wi  to  do  bifi  best;  while  the  other 
soon  learns  that  from  htm  to  wIkhu  much  v^  fdven  much 
will  be  re<|uired.  and  he  n-jiww  to  rompitrc  hini!«elf  with 
the  (hdl  etiild  and  '•ei'k.n  to  do  hb*  Ih-kI. 

At  I0..t()  comes  the  first  divitiioii  in  A  arithmetic  and  at 
10.4.5  the  aeeond.  Meanwhile  chbwcjt  B  and  C  have  been 
copying  ihe  jouriuiU  from  tlif  board  in  their  note-books. 
This  affonl^  e.\eell«nt  drill  on  ehimging  the  pronoiuw  and 
verb-fonns,  as  the  journalfi  on  the  l:oiird  ore  all  in  the  first 
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person.  Classes  D  and  E  have  been  copying  and  stud^-ing 
their  language  lessons. 

At  11.00  the  B  class  has  its  language  lesson,  for  which 
stories  are  substituted  on  Fridays.  The  other  classes,  if 
they  have  finished  their  work  and  have  no  lesson  to  pre- 
pare for  that  day,  may  occupy  this  half  hour  in  any  kind 
of  work  they  please.  It  is  worth  much  t-o  a  teacher  to 
discover  how  a  child  chooses  to  occupy  himself.  One 
boy  alwaj-s  prefers  the  daily  paper;  another  gets  out  hL« 
reader  and  talks;  another  delights  in  the  mechanical  use 
of  numbers;  another  is  perfectly  content  when  allowed 
to  cut  out  or  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  his  lessons.  One 
girl  always  looks  for  a  story;  another  writes  long  lists  of 
questions  on  the  items  on  the  board  and  alwa)'s  astonishes 
me  with  their  correctness  when  she  chooses  to  do  this  work. 
Another,  a  feeble-minded  child,  delights  in  cop\-ing  ever>*- 
thing  within  her  reach.  She  has  in  thl**  way  learned  to 
recognize  printed  forms. 

At  11.30  there  is  an  hour's  intermission  for  lunch  and 
play: 

At  12.30,  while  the  C  and  D  classes  have  a  language 
lesson,  tlie  A  chiss  prepare  their  geography  lesson,  and 
the  B  class  copy  and  study  tlieir  language  lesson.  Tlie 
K  class  is  now  dismis.sed  at  noon. 

At  1.00,  the  B,  C,  and  D  classes  have  their  number 
work  and  the  A  ehis.s  goes  to  drawing. 

At  1.30,  el;i.ss  A  is  taught  geography,  substituting 
pliysidlogy  on  Fridays;  the  B,  C,  and  D  classes  copy  their 
imniber  lessons. 

At  2.00,  classes  A,  B,  and  C  go  to  drawing,  and  class  D 
is  given  a  lesson  in  reading. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  inucli  time  ui  spent  in 
copying  and  correcting.  It  probably  would  be  in  most 
cases,  but  this  is  a  speciid  class  with  special  needs,  working 
under  special  conditions.  Moreover,  the  line  must  be  drawn 
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between  correcting  nnd  teaching.  IVue,  all  correcting  b 
or  should  be  a  ttppcit^  of  l^^aching.  but-  when  teaching 
prinriplc«  coirectinp  niistaktw  should  play  a  miiu>r  part, 
whili?  in  corrm^tuig  mislakiw  no  Httnnpt  tiliuuld  W  made  tu 
teach  principlpK. 

IS  the  tearhpT  findo  nhe  hafl  been  unjust.,  nhe  mintt  own 
it  frankly  iuid  promptly  or  low?  the  confidence  of  her  pupils. 
On  several  occasir.n^,  through  carcle**  marking  on  my 
part,  they  have  niejiiorised  faulty  language.  <^ne  day  I 
noted  n  flight  error  in  a  boy's  niemor>'  leston  and  marked 
il  niiw.  He  took  it  with  a  disappointed  look — it  wxs  so 
hard  for  him  to  get  ten— but  in  a  few  ininiileK  brought  it 
and  tlie  original  to  me  in  triumph  sliowing  me  thai  the 
work  w!is  lliP  siune  on  both.  I  looked,  saw  ihat  lie  w:is 
riishlTCorrt'cLi'd  Imlh  |wi|ifrK, changed  ttie  nine  Ui  a  UMi.und 
rctnrnivi  ihein  wiyiiig  il  was  my  fault,  not  his.  Tliere  was 
a  suspidou."  look  about  hifteyett  and  the  corner><of  his  mouth ; 
hi;  fioarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  He  wan  m 
glad  to  get  the  ten  :vnd  .so  plea.'«-d  to  have  me  own  U^fore 
the  chi^A  tluil  he  woh  rigitl  and  1  vas  nTong,  and  >x-t  liie 
heart  wa-'<  .swelling  with  syin]»athy  and  pity  for  me  l>eciuif*e 
1  had  nuidi'  a  mlslake.  Hut  my  reward  ciuiie  very  s«Kin. 
A  few  dA\v  afterward  I  overlooke<l  a  flight  mii^lake  in  his 
work  and  gave  him  ten.  Ht"  McaniM^  his  pa|»er  carefully; 
then  promptly  brought  it  to  the  desk  saying  there  was  a 
mistake  in  it.  1  showed  pleasure,  but  did  not  pnib<e  him; 
changed  the  ten  to  a  nine  and  returned  the  puix'r  with  an 
inquiring  look.  His  only  response  wus  a  curious,  d<-«ided 
jerk  of  the  head  and  the  mmtf  ipieiT  look  about  the  v.\f» 
and  mouth  which  siiid.  n^  j>lainly  as  wonl«  cimld  liavc  done, 
"I'm  going  to  be  iMjnvst,  two."  Kvery  face  in  the  daas 
shone  with  approval.  When  a  cia.s.s  ha.s  n'ached  a  {>oint 
where  it  silently  and  waniily  rejoices  in  such  actioiut  as 
these,  let  the  teacher  rejoice,  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad,  for  that  is  education.    Let  her  nut  care  if  her  chil- 
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dren  art-  npvpr  iirougtit  forth  U>  shine  in  ))ublic;  she  can 
well  afford  to  weirk  on,  tdruhe  works  for  all  t?tpmity.  "I>o 
that  whidi  b*  luwipTKyl  Ili04>  nnd  thijii  oanot  not  hope  too 
much  or  dare  too  much.'' 

MINNIK  K.  UOKKIS. 
Iiutruetnr  in  t/te  Ctetelattd  Sthoot,  Cievtland,  Ohin. 


iNSTiircmox  in  maxxkrs. 

In  Hoinr  nrh'HiIs  for  ihf  desf  there  is  ;i  crying  nn-d  fi>r 
a  course  in  etiquptte.  nr  gcwxl  tiianncrs.  if  yoii  prrfer  ho 
to  call  it.  It  U  doubtlpss  true  that,  every  teacher  of  the 
doaf  niakrs  some  etfort  t«  instruct,  his  pupils  in  thi'  propnr 
way  t«  condutit  theniselves.  Tlii.'*  training  in  about  all 
some  deaf  children  ever  receive,  for  they  nre  often  Kpoiled 
and  allowed  to  do  as  they  wish  at  home.  After  a  deaf 
child  li;u)  bi-cn  in  riehtHil  n  short  time  there  is  sunt  In  be  u 
niiticc'iihle  improvement  in  Mh  Ijchavior.  Ilit*  first  lession 
is  one  of  Helf-oontrol.  but  his  trmnine  in  manners  is  iiot 
alwa)"?  carried  far  enough. 

A  class  u.suii!ly  reflects  the  [Jeculiarities  of  its  te-ochor, 
and  urifor1un.itely  there  are  a  few  teacher*  wlio  cannot  l>e 
taken  ii."*  models.  The  teacher  may  bp  almost  faultiest; 
in  his  nianitora  and  may  exert  an  excellent  influence  ovpr 
his  class,  but  the  pupils  too  soon  pass  from  under  hta 
influence.  A  child  ncedn  instructioD  not  only  iu  matters 
pertaining  to  the  schoolroom  but  alau  in  the  usages  of 
goofl  society. 

I  know  of  one  twuiher  who  luid  the  same  claw  for  three 
yean«  nnd  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  her  pupils  could  bo  dis- 
tingui."«lied  on  the  p!iiygnnind»<  and  in  the  wtirkshcips  by 
their  indilTeivni  manners  and  the  laey  way  in  wliich  lliey 
|X!rfoniiHti  their  duties. 

Wt*  ufluij  heiir  the  d<uf   criticised  as  rude  and  ill  bred, 
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but  we  who  know  tliem  understand  thnl  tlipir  (ipparpiit 
lack  of  giHKl  hri'i'<lirig  is  nnl  from  inU^iilitin.  Imt.  from 
igDorance  mid  ttniiility. 

It  is  lijiril  for  |)pi»|>|p  kt  roaliiup  liow  iimrh  they  RSiiii 
thrfiupli  lIiM  sptiHi'  of  )if.'irin}!.  A  cliild  is  rorislantly 
(■orrwt^'d  roin  iiifaiu-y.  Surli  n-iiDirkH  lu*  "Don't  point 
your  finRtT  at  anyone,"  "Hit  up  Ptpajght/'"lt  is  not  pi>litc 
to  ask  any  one  her  ngp."  "Don't  wear  your  hut  in  tliP 
liiia'*<;,"  and  d(MWiis  of  expressions  of  a  alniilur  niitim'  iire 
rHniiliar  tn  utt  nil. 

HrciiiiJM'  ]Miren1.s  aro  unal»lR  to  pomniunirnti"'  with  their 
rit^af  I'liild,  he  \»  deprived  of  this  traininp.  To  whom  pi\ti 
111*  look  fnr  help  hiil  to  iiiji  tesclifrs  and  sn]x>r visors?  If 
at  the  end  of  \m  sehoc^l  life  the  child  lejives  IIh?  institu- 
tion without  ;i  kiunvtedge  of  pond  cotiduet,  who  i»  to  blame, 
the  child  or  his  instructor';' 

In  many  institutions  the  superviiwrs  and  attendants 
ftre  men  and  women  of  little  education,  whose  ideim  of 
the  pr(i|H'r  thing  to  do  are  i'\cccdirit:ly  limtli'd.  At  one 
time  1  chancf'd  to  tie  jil  dinner  with  a  young  deaf  man 
whose  drawirig-ro«»in  triniiiiers  were  exemplary.  He  waa 
an  intere«tinfi  talker,  an  exeellent  listener,  and  appeared 
thoroughly  at  his  eaf*e,  bnt  the  moiui'tK  he  U'gan  his  meal 
lie  astonished  the  company  by  his  luck  of  table  miinners. 
He  H'lif  jLwkxvard  with  hts  knife  iind  fork,  leaned  on  the 
table,  made  »  loud  anise  wlwn  eating,  and  gulped  down 
his  cofTee.  1  arterwards  found  that  he  had  come  from 
an  inntitiititm  where  the  pupila  are  allowed  In  eat  ivith 
very  httle  supervision.  It  is  jiwt  at»  important  to  have 
HuperviHi>ri*  rapable  of  in«trurting  pupiU  in  table  niiinnera 
t\»  it  is  to  have  t<'aeheiT«  ea|Mible  of  eondurting  n'citalions. 

From  tlu'ir  Hntt  ap|N>araiice  at  «rhnol,  children  .•should  be 
taught  that,  Inith  iiu>ifle  of  the  ;*<^li<iolro()ni  and  out,  they 
should  -ffiy  "ploise"  jit  the  proj)e-r  lime;  that  it  Ij*  rude  tu 
close  the  door  in  the  face  of  any  [>en>OD;  that  the  boys 
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f*hnuld  alw:iyi«  take  iifT  tlwir  haU  to  ladies;  that  they 
Hliiiultl  alway.t  RtamI  hark  and  wait  far  tli(>  girlx  to  leave 
the  room  first;  tliat  they  should  let  the  Kirls  look  first  at 
w}iii1evt>r  is  shown  them  in  the  schoolroom.  Hotli  Ixiya 
jirid  girls  should  he  UniKlit  to  pay  rpi»|)«Tt  to  oldi'r  ne<»ple. 
They  should  also  he  told  that  it  is  rude  to  interrupt  two 
pmple  who  are  conversinR.  or  if  it  \s  absolutely  neceesary 
to  interrupt  Iheni,  they  ehould  first  aek  to  he  excused. 
All  Wiv»e  tiling!*  and  a  hundred  others  should  Int  taught 
Ihriu,  anA  while  much  will  lie  forgotten  some  of  it  will 
mak)'  n  litfiinp  impression. 

It  is  liie  i-a'»toni  of  one  teacher  to  spend  the  lafit  fifteen 
minutes  of  eaeh  Friday  in  inittructiim  her  pupils  in  manners. 
While  her  class  has  hcen  in  schoi)!  hut  two  yeare  their 
jmprovenienl  in  hehiivior  is  notiwahle.  (hi  entering  this 
uchodlrooiii  visitors  often  remark  on  tite  politenctw  of  the 
ehildreo.  Tliesw  children  arc  not  compelled  to  sit  wiUi 
foldi-d  anns,  ripd  ami  inolionlcs«  JW  ii  slalue.  hut  are 
taught  how  t<i  study  silting  erect.  Tliey  are  not  allowed 
to  slouch  in  their  t<eatH.  They  are  taught  always  to  r(^|Kiiid 
to  a  greeting,  but  never  to  stare  at  \-i»itQra.  They  are 
also  made  to  feel  tliat  a  sullen  face  hiw  a  deprefwiag  effect 
u(x»n  the  class.  They  know  that  criliciHiiLs  (if  each  other 
or  of  their  teachers  are  npitlier  iiiterpsting  nor  in  good 
tasto. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  teachers  of  tlie  older  pupils 
to  give  a  talk  on  manners  at  least  once  every  month,  and 
to  tell  their  classes  wlxat  will  be  exjiecled  of  them  afteT 
they  leave  fcluwil.  They  shoiJd  he  shown  iri%-itjitiohs  to 
dinnrrw.  nxeplioim.  and  |Jortiefl,  and  laiighl  how  to  answer 
these.  They  i>hi)uld  know  when  a  note  of  thanks  ia 
required  and  how  to  write  one.  Boys  should  he  taught 
how  lo  write  notes  to  young  ladies  when  wishing  to  Iw  their 
escorts,  and  the  girls  how  to  respond  to  thwe  notes.  Both 
boys  and  girls  should  bo  made  to  underHtaud  the  meaning 
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of  "party  calls."  It  is  well  to  add  that  a  "party  call" 
should  not  Ih*  a  long  onp. 

II  sliould  1)0  iniprwwpd  upon  ii  boy  that  lie  should  tiot 
take  a  liidy's  arm.  that  he  should  procede  a  lady  niwtaire, 
that  he  should  widk  on  the  outside  of  tht^  pavfrni-nt 
when  with  a  lady,  thai  he  is  expect*'d  to  take  off  his  hat 
when  she  speaks  to  any  one  whether  the  jjemon  ajx>ken 
to  iti  an  acquaintance  of  his  or  not. 

Of  amrw'.  sonieof  the  pupils  will  never  Iw  invited  any- 
where after  leaving  school,  but  it  is  well  for  thera  to  lie 
prepared  to  enter  the  Ixs^t  claw  of  society.  The  piilite 
boy  Bnds  it  eaj^ier  to  succeed  iu  business,  in  society,  or  in 
any  iKmitton  in  which  he  Is  plae^-d. 

Kvcry  one  knows  that  true  polii^'ness  is  bawd  on  kind- 
ness nf  heiirt  and  a  wejl-ri^ulated  mind.  There  are  schfxtls 
where  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  manners  of 
the  pupils,  and  these  pupils  by  thnr  polite  beha\ior  are 
a  credit  to  their  instructors,  and  fully  repay  all  the  time 
and  labor  tluit  has  been  spent  on  them.  It  is  to  the 
schools  where  the  manners  of  the  children  arc  neglected 
tlutt  I  make  this  ap|>eal  in  Mialf  of  the  dcuf. 


NOTES  ON  LANGt^AC.E  TEACmNG. 

ix  looking  over  the  ftWv  nf  the  A  nnalx,  one  may  read  of 
the  ■•Scienlific,"  the  '-XaUiral."  the  'Intuitive."  the 
"PsycholoRieal"  and  the  '■['oiiiplete  Thou|?hl"  methods, 
with  all  their  variations,  devices  atid  extremes,  duly  luid 
fully  act  forth.  The  most  successful  teachers  and  the 
moet  sucw-wful  schools  to-thi>'  are  those  who  by  a  wise 
prooGtH  of  selection  aiul  rejecliun  sum^Hl  in  weJding  into 
a  single  practical  system  tlic  btst  tluit  is  cuntuimHl  in 
these  varioat  tiictbods. 
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Much  muy  be  acemiiplisli(Ml  by  disriiJ*sine  the  RubJM 
from  the  point  of   view    of    peycholi-gy  aiirl  the  uriMrra 
principit*  of  scieiUifir  (icdiijjogy.     But  u-sujilly  di^^c'tiwiioii 
iilong  lliin  line  ivsult  in  ton  iiiiu;h  -i  iiritrri  thc^iriziiijr  thai' 
dues  not  carry  convictinu.  niitl  dm^  not  iinprovr  actual 
schiiolroom  practice  on  it  shouUl.     It  U  «f  thr  iitnu 
imporUiiicc,  therpfure.  that  wk  also  Hpiiniach  the  subjvci 
in  a  iiun-f  jinictical  and  |M>rhn]»i  niori'  fonclusivp  way.  bya 
rtiakiiip  a  rait-ful  and  arcuriitp  .study  itf  llic  ]»i»*itiv**  rt*!<ult 
of  methods  now  in  iisi'.    TIiih  in  truth  is  tlip  fitml  t* 
which  3otlUs  ilic  f«t<-  of  nny  pnrtivuliir  nu-thod  or  device,! 
ivccording  U)  thi'  principle  so  aptly  stati'd  by  Mr.  .lohn.siiuJ 
of  Indiana,  and  W)  fully  ru-co^niiwd  in  American  Kchoola; 
"  Any  method  for  rt«ult«.  all  iiu'i.hnd»  and  wvdded  to  iione.'i] 

Hut  nwinK  I*'  thf  roniplrxity  of  rnmiilion:^  to  he-  con-' 
sidercd.  the  co"i'lii:!iiv(_'  application  uf  this    Itst  is  u  slow, 
and  difficult  process.     ]  belipve.  however,  that  by  earr 
and  wisely  directed  ccKijieratiun  on  the  part  of  t«^at;her 
and  superintendent!*  in  systematically   testing  ami  care- 
fully coinpnring  the  results  of  ihe  riuiiu'roun  devietw  and 
methiHici  now  in  use  nt  various  schooU,  much  more  rapi 
and  vmiPimi  iniprovenicnt  in  tho  rt\»rk  of  iiihtruclion  could 
be  secured.     If.   for  inctani^-.  in  twi-nly-tive  rcprcwntii- 
tive  sfthooiR  each  teacher  kept  ftir  a  short  period  an  accurate 
nTord  of  all  errors  of  lunKu:^£i'  con-ttructiun  accurdii^c  lu'| 
n  unifonn  classified  hst.  and  these  records,  together  with' 
W'rtnin  data  repardinj;  eat-li  class,  were  submitted  tct  al 
eoinpfttent    roromittee   of  the  Convention   of  Ainerieuni 
Inwtnielors  of  (he  t>e;if  for  examination  and  e»«iiiw»ris<in, 
vnlunbh-  conclusions  might  be  reached.     \Vith  the  increascJ 
in  tlie  number  of  chwscs  reported,  the  "  pei"!*(timl  etjuation  "f 
of  the  indiWduiU  tpacher  would  count  for  less  and  thC' 
method  for  more.    A  compuri^on  of  the  result*  obtained' 
by  vuritms  niellKKlK  would  rert^unly  prove  wuggcstive  to 
thode  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  order  and  details  of  a 
9V!4tematic  course  of  study  in  hiuguage  work. 
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The  inquiry  conduct^  peveral  yenn  ngo  by  Or.  J.  M. 
Ricp.and  rcportcci  in  the  i^'orjiw,  rogiirdinji  the  tcathinii 
of  spelling  in  the  pubtio  soho^Is.  isan  excellent  illiixtration 
of  what  tiiay  he  accomplished  in  siwcial  inHtancefs  by  aii 
exhmtitivc  study  of  results.  I'miiie-stioiiably  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  this  piirticiilur  inquiry  had  nn  almost 
iunnediate  jmd  far-reaclung  influence  for  good  np<in  the 
public  Rchool  work  of  the  country.  If  practical  ineans 
could  Im"  devisi^l  of  eultectiuji  exiiet  iiiid  i'xteii!*ivi*  data 
rpRurdiiiK  the  rtwiilts  of  different  methods  now  in  uw, 
certainly  conchwions*  of  jireat  value  could  he  reached  and 
50  ^tatftd  that  even  the  nioet  hidebound  conwn'alives, 
(Txtreniisti*.  and  hobbj-iste  would  l>o  comix-lled  U)  reccq;- 
nin^  their  forrc.  Hut  probably  this  is  "a  cciiuturnniation 
devoutly  t<»  U- wLtlii-d,''  rather  than  one  likely  to  be  real- 
ized for  many  years. 

SettiuR  aside  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  such  u 
ptjssibility.  lliere  '»  another  aspecl  of  the  question  of 
studying  results  which  should  appeal  forcibly  to  the  incU- 
ritlual  l<*aeher.  He  Is  thorough  and  successful  larKeJy 
in  prrt[K)rtion  to  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  his  knowledge 
of  \uB  claiw  as  a  whole  and  of  each  individual  in  it.  As 
Ihe  atftonisliing  and  amusing  reniark^  of  vixiton?  illustrate, 
and  as  the  inex|>enenciHl  teacher  Hoon  finds  nut,  what  a 
highly  educated  person  regards  as  moet  difHcidt  for  a 
child  to  ma-'ter  is  apt.  not  to  lie  what  w  acliialty  nioBt 
difficult.  It  behooves  iIh-  teacher,  then-fon-,  Ui  adopt  every 
possihlenieansofdetemiiningjuxt  what  are  tlie  miscinncep- 
tionii,  miplukeii  as-stieiations.  and  lacking  inforination  which 
flow  in  time  the  secti  of  an  endless  harvest  of  tjin-,-*  in  the 
pupiU'  written  work.  In  my  personal  experience  no  amount 
of  general  nbi<«r\'ation  and  j^iessing  ha«ed  upon  thei>r>-  will 
reveal  the  infommtion  desired  so  acr-untt<:ly  and  riearly 
Qfi  an  exact  elaspified  record  of  the  actual  errors  uiudf'  by 
each  pupil  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Such  a  tnhle  or 
record  will  indicate  accurately  the  points  of  weokoess  in 
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tho  pre\ious  trainiiiR  the  pupils  Imve  had.  and  eonse- 
qiienth'  along  %vhat  lines  ppeomi  drill  i?  nRodt-d. 

Ah  an  illuntratioii  of  the  forppoing  remarks  If t  ii»  cnnj^ider 
the  following  table  wliich  records  the  errors  of  a  nmiiuiillyi 
taught,  cljisjt,  a  little  Mow  the  average  in  inl<'llcct,.im 
whose  average  time  of  att^ndnnre  at  school   tf>  itboul 
seven  years.     In  the  table  the  1ettei-s  nf  the  aliiludK't  nral 
auiwti tilted    for  the  muuej*  of  Ilie  |ni])ilM.     Tlie  ermrs  are 
thoee  made  in  stiictly  nriginul  lnn)iuftfi;t>  used  in  letters, 
journals,    deseription.    and   Biin|>U'   etaiiiHwition  wurk. 
few  minor  niistak4?s  that  rarelv  occur  have  been  oniittodj 
from  eonaideration  for  t!if  sake  of  brevity.    The  class  lias  I 
been  through  Miss  Sweet's  Language  Series,  and  for  two 
yeara  has  studiod  other  language  le\t-bookB  containing] 
simple  etorio;. 

HSCOMD. 


ailHli«lI.lMOf  Unon. 


(1)  Put  ttaam  osad  EgrprMottt. 
bl)  PMMat  t«OHe  OMd  for  pwu 

(3)  Ottwr  crron  In  t«UM 

(ij  Wmug  torva  for  toiMw  lii- 

traded 

(E)  Vroiig  neeaCiBflDitlre 

fS)  WfoOK  hm  of  pHcikti'lo 
7j  Nutiibiiir  i>f  Tiirh  wron^ 

(Bj  V«tb  ooiiiled , 

(ft)  Verb  iwoil  ID  wruuK  *ole«.. 
(IV;  Soma  oilier  |iart  u[  apMclL 

a»«<)  M  Hratrte 

(II)  Artlclo  oiuitUfd   ur   nrotig 

ftrtiula  uMd... ,., 

(IS;  OmiwiiuuorBiMuseuf  prtt))- 

ovMUmi 

(19)  Wrooft  uamb*rol  nuim  o* 

prouonn  

(14)  Wonlviii  wroug  onl«r 

(IG)  WroiiK  Terb  iwM 

(IGi  Hlftane  or  firoBoRn 

(IT)  Babjeutul  Tu{lr oiailtcxl 

(1«>  UlmiM  vf  oani[MmUv«  <!«. 
gr«e 

Tot^ 


0  D 


0   0    3 


0  3    2 


-1 

28 '30 


£ 


3l4»2a 


S   0 


4014 


H  IjJ 


4    0   S 
1    8   1 


U 


■SA 


0    I 
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Upon  analysins  tht»  table  several  noticeable  facte  at 
onoe  appear.  Out  uf  a  total  of  327  errors  202.  or  GH 
per  cent.,  relate  to  tlip  use  of  the  verb.  This  in  certainly 
a  fact  of  llip  iitiiiiwt  signifiennee  to  tin-  priirmrv  Ift'irlier, 
and  one  that  the  iiiMXtHrienced  teaclier  is*  apt  iidt  fully  to 
realize.  In  the  difFprenl  clju^es  llu?  pnipurtifin  of  errors 
in  the  iiHe  of  the  ver1>  will  vary  conttideruttly,  lutimlly 
heeniiiiiiK  <(iimller  as  the  pupil  !ir|vnnei>K.  Riil.  un<iiieM|ti>ii- 
ably,  "complete  iii;iMt4!ry  of  Itie  verb  in  tlie  criirial  test  of 
a  pupil'i*  command  of  lanf^uaKC  and  how  to  teach  the 
verb  properly  is  the  most-  important  question  the  primary 
teacher  has  to  solve. 

So  far  a**  1  have  I-ieen  able  to  determine,  the  ravwt  scien- 
tific, complete,  souml  and  practical  method  of  teaching 
the  verb  is  that  *et  forth  by  Mr.  McKee  in  hL«  piijier 
publislitHl  in  the  Prtwvediug!*  of  the  I-'ourteenth  C«n\entian. 
It  Lsttimple  and  direct,  and  xhow^  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
\-ital  iniporlaiiee  of  niastenng  the  verb.  I  shall  have 
occa«ion  to  n-fer  to  it  apun  after  a  more  extensive  study 
of  the  errors  in  the  uw  of  the  verb  which  pupils  are  apt  to 
make. 

Tlie  nioet  remarkable  fact  brought  to  light  by  thw  table 
is  the  almost  unifonu  (nisuse  of  the  prtsetil  teuse  by  the 
entire  class  ^^ith  one  exception,  lliere  twema  to  be  but  one 
isfactory  explanation  for  such  a  strong  and  manifeat 
lency  to  employ  the  present  tense  when  the  past  should 
have  been  used.  The  class  was  taught  to  use  the  present 
tenee  tirst,  according  to  the  scheme  of  primary  instruc- 
tion outUned  in  Miss  Sweet's  Languii^e  Lessons,  and 
further  amplified  by  Mr.  K.  I).  Clarke  in  liis  series  of 
articles  in  the  Aniu^s  on  I'rimar>'  Work.  Not  being 
particularly  bright  pupiU,  they  were  probably  slow  in 
getting  a  start  and  liad  to  rc\iew  tlie  first  year's  work  a 
I  gruHl  deal.  TIiuj*  Ihe  habit  of  uning  the  present  tense  was 
I    90  indeJibly  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  all  ttucooeding 
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cffort.«  t^j  Rive  them  a  realization  of  tlic  preator  importnnrp" 
ami  iwculiiir  tu■<'f■.■»^■ity  of  tin-  \k\»K  Xcn^f  Imvo  \yt-cn  futile. 

Other  cimimwUiiicw  niav  hnvc  rcmlributcd  to  ihw 
result.  »iirli  ns  :i  fcrcat  ninmint  af  linii'  (li-votctl  to  Ilifl^HJ 
di-^i'ription  i)f  pH'tunts,  in  which  the  priwi'iii  t<Mi.sc  ^va^^l 
iised  constantly.  Still  it  i^eemf?  hiirdly  ]K)!«sihli'  that  if 
the  past  teiise  hud  \wen  inughl  firet,  iind  cnnslantly 
ctnph.nxizfd  in  jounint  W(irk  and  notion  work,  thp  piipilfl 
Ruuld  have  formed  tuicli  iiii  invetersite  Imbil  of  iisitifj  the 
prwcnt  for  the  [Mist  tens?.  A  further  rtudy  of  Iho  errors 
of  other  classes  will  throw  additinniil  light  ufwn  this 
()ues1ion.  So  far  a>i  tliis  \ym  l)e(rn  completed  the  rfvulta, 
conlimi  the  conclusion  above  st:»ted. 

I'lidouhtedly  these  errors  of  tense  have  been  eorrerted 
hundit'ds  of  tinic8  in  the  niw  of  each  (nipil  in  I  he  pant 
three  or  four  years.  Bui  they  ure  not  purely  and  sinijily 
errors  of  enreleMness,  for  they  are  made  by  the  niort  faith- 
ful and  coiiBeienlious  as  well  as  by  the  indolent  and 
indifferent  pupiU.  They  are  not  due  entirely  to  ignnrnnc^*. 
for  the  pupil  can  usually  correct  the  ernjre  wln-n  Ida 
attention  is  called  to  thent.  They  appear  in  (net  to  be 
errors  due  larftdy  to  the  force  of  habit  and  the  child's 
earlient  imprcTwionn  of  verb  fonnt^.  L'ncouth  and  im- 
proper lanKiiagp  exprewsinns  deeply  impresw^  up<m  the 
niiud  in  early  childhtHid  often  hold  their  owfi  by  force  of 
linliit  a^aia«t  all  odds,  and  slip  from  the  tongues  of  even 
brilliant  and  highly  educated  men  when  they  least  exp4'et 
it.  Similarly,  and  in  far  greater  degree,  the  deaf  child 
of  a  few  years'  i<ctiiKiling,  groping  blindly  fur  the  words 
noopsNiry  for  the  cxpit'wion  of  its  thought,  return«  ag:uii 
and  again  to  its  eurUcst  inipreswioiis  of  word  foniw  rather 
tluiD  to  the  later  more  complex  and  \vm  jxTnianontly 
fixed  impressions. 

The  BUi>M-ine  iinixirljince  l«  a  di^af  child  of  a  right 
start  is  here  clearly  illu;tlrated.    Aa  in  the  later  yeara  of 
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PChiwI  lifp  the  diild  is  pushful  on  into  new  sl.iidicM,  llic 
teaclKT  has  lesti  jinH  Iva^*  t'luif  Uy  drvnti'  tn  ihc  nirrucliuii 
of  such  erroiB  of  habit  a.s  tlnwc  iimJcr  roiisidi 'ration,  and 
Umi  ofticn  ill  the  end  the  pupil  lii*rt>iiies  hnitelejwly  cniifused 
in  his  iaiiguiige.  Thf  exw'ptioiially  bright  pupils  cjin 
learn  by  alinoKt  any  nietliDcJ.  But  whtm  the  mthor  slow, 
dull,  or  indifTorent  avcRigc*  piipit  ^v\s  a  tendency  to  a 
portirulnrrliitwdf  crriirH  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind,  tlie  work 
of  year;!  aiid  the  psiiieiici'  of  Job  may  not  dvcrcomc  it. 

E.S.  TILLINGHAST, 
liutruelor  in  ttif  Kentucky  !?ehool,  DttttPiiU,  Ktntuckn. 


VSKVVL    DKVICRS    VOK  A    PRIMAKV    C'i.ASS. 
"  The  more  oiw  knows,  the  more  onvsiiapIiGcB."—Fra  ElbrjIiM. 

WiiirrEN  work  t>f  »1)  mrUi  iniiy  lie  «iuipliliod  and  din- 
tiiirtioiiH  iiiipn-Nsi'd  hy  tlir  I'lin-ful  iw   of   fulomi  rrnymui. 

hllKinenU. — Hi'(j;iniicr.s  luive  so  riiiich  troLihk"  in  dia- 
tiiipiiishin^r  het\vi'f>i)  vocal  mid  iion-vuuid  eleiiu-iit^  that 
v\'vT\  niPiin!*  slmuld  he  used  to  iiiiprew  on  their  iiiindu, 
thn>ii}{h  touch  and  Night,  the  nee^iisary  changes  froni 
breath  to  v()ice. 

II  breath  c<iiis«n»nl«  are  marked  with  a  red  line  beneath 
them,  and  attention  \b  called  to  the  color  of  the  bjw,  thus 
making  tht;  rtxl  synibolixe  the  breath  that  \a  felt  on  tlic 
band  when  it  i::^  \w\i\  l>oforo  the  lips,  a  hu'tttng  impression 
i»  made. 

What  uriJ  t<'iu:hi'r  has  not  bi-eii  tnmbled  by  Iwt  |mpile 
giving  viiiw  after  (iniil  i>,  it,  ami  j/?  [f  a  n^l  line  iit  drawn 
beneath  the  b,  li,  and  g,  ito  implying  the  uite  of  breath  in 
Uie  final  elements  nf  hupIi  words  lu*  tub,  lieti,  and  dog,  more 
natural  and  intelligible  «i)eecb  will  n-sult  than  if  a  tuh-a, 
a  bed^^^,  a  ditg-ii  is  allowed  to  go  imt;orrt'e.te<l. 

]t  b  i<ouetiint»  diOicult  tor  the  cliildreu  to  give  tlw  proi)er 
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qunntity  to  the  short  vowel  sounds.  If  the  short  vowels  are 
niHrked  with  a  little  dash  of  green  beneath  iheui  it  a 
piisier  for  the  children  to  remember  that  tlioee  sounds  are 
the  <>nt'«  that  are  to  lie  given  with  jrreat  breWty. 

Silent  letters  it  i»  well  to  mark  diagonally  downward, 
from  left  to  right  «*iUi  brovrn.  The  element  charts. 
Huch  lis  are  used  at  the  Clarke  Seh(w>!,  are  indispensable, 
and  it  is  well  to  litippk'nient  the  element  clmn  with  a 
word  chart,  making  it  as  soon  as  words  are  learned  con- 
l;uiiiiig  ejicli  of  the  cleiiieutrt.  The  vowel  chart  of  my 
hist  oIu«s  wiu!  after  this  hiAliion: 
1  2 

00  -o-e  aw  -o- 


tX) 


a  boot 


book 


a  rose 


a  saw 


a  box 


-a-e 
a  vase 


a  bod 


er 
iDuther 


I 


-u-«  r>vr  01  -i-e 

a  cube  a  cow  a  boy  an  eye 

Tatse. — When  the  verb  woi'k  begins  the  rolon^  crayons 
are  helpful  t«  distinguish  the  tenwK  of  the  verb.  But 
it  should  be  reiiiembered  that  wriiinp  tlnne  with  ii  colored 
erayiHi  pouielinies  Inonin  i\\)  well  on  riowe  inspection  but 
in  iilnii):^t  uivisilile  acrosK  the  room. 

As  yellow  is  the  most  easily  rteen  it  is  well  to  use  it  for 
the  paat  tcnao,  the  one  most  used;  red  for  the  future, 
as  it  is  of  next  iinpt.)rt!mce,  uad  blue  for  the  prt^ent  teiii«e, 

The  Fiv«-Slal€  Hyalern  is  toi»  geneiaily  known  and  u-s^d 
to  need  more  than  a  mention.  To  those  who  know  it, 
it  is  mortj  appreciated  with  eaeh  year's  luse. 

CourUvig.~.\  counting  frame  should  be  jwirt  of  the 
furnishing  of  each  schoolroom. 
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iC^ior  oi*d  Texture.— \  piece  of  pastwlKMircl,  on  vrliicli  are 

many  ncraiw  of  wiJored   paiwr  and  fahrics,  the 

nainps  wrilt*'!!  liwidf  piicIi  piece,  will  lie  lielpful — fw  yellow 

paiwr.  Iiliip  eBlico,  pink  silk,  rrd  velvfl,  white  (laiiiiel,  etc. 

tt' riling. —Thi^  tcarhor  wluihcktopnipliK  slipptt*  of  Ipltpre, 

aii<l  Ipts  her  cliu*8  tnwe  i>ver  her  work,  will  find  it  ft  quick 

wjiy  to  t+'ach  ihem  to  form  the  l(>lt»'r!<.    The  tracinK  of 

,e  element  taught  the  same  <lay  nmkes  the  best  impression 

the  children's  inimLs.     It  is  more  prtifitiihle  to  tfiach  the 

elrriw'nt    (,  iiiakr  the    chiSM    spwik   it.,  show    the    writtejl 

fiinii  ort  the  w;t!l  slate,  and  then  let  the    rliildmi  tniee  t's 

n      on  .sh«x*lit  <if  pajHT,  lli:tn  In  have  them  writ<'  anotlitT  letter 

^Hban  the  one  wItcKte  nound  has  jiist  been  laufihl. 

^H  Tt  is  tho  grcnti'st  delight  of  the  children  to  writ*'  htinie, 

P^Uld  niGre  effort  will  be  made  to  do  neat,  careful  writing 
if  Uie  teacher  proniisea  to  send  the  best  paiMTs  home.     I 

^  have  also  discovered  that  if  the  papers  on  which  tlic 
children  have  writtcJi  are  pinned  together  and  placed  on 
tile  as  if  tliey  wen?  of  soinr  viihii-,  the  trliiUlreii  writ*;  more 
can'fully  than  if  the  piiiiers.arc  thntwn  into  the  waatc- 

j      basket  an  hchhi  a*  the  li^won  i.t  over.     It.  i/t  di»c«)ii raging 

j  to  anyone  t«  have  one's  best  effort  thrown  a^ide  in  a 
moment.     Keep  the  iMi|iers  for  a  n-i*k  or  a  month,  and 

I      then  let  tho  cliuw  eompare  them  with  more  recent  writing 

^^od  note  the  chnnges. 

^V  I  keep  a  calendar  with  large  figures  on  it  in  the  school- 
room, and  if  I  forget  lo  cross  off  the  day  early  in  the 
morning  some  one  is  certain  In  remind  me  before  reeeaa 
time. 

VtHien  the  icka  of  ycsterdatj,  to-day  and  to-tnorrow  is 
fully  alMorlied,  and  some  language  has  been  acquired,  I 
wriU-  liiia  fonimla  on  the  wall  slate,  changing  the  date 
each  day:  Yci«l<-rday  was  Monday,  Novemljer  llth.  To- 
day i«  Tuesday,  November  12th.  To-morrow  will  be 
Wednesday,  November  13tJi. 
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Jminials. — T  bcHcvi!  tlisit  most  children  prefer  knowing 
a  thing  In  cop\ing  it.  but  where  journals  are  written  on 
the  wsill  slatfl.  and  recitwl  fnmi  memory,  it  is  well  to  hung 
a  purtain  over  the  slut*?  to  prevent  any  peeping  at  a  holf- 
forgotton  word.  My  curtain  if-  tKr«  and  n  half  yards  loiig, 
n  yard  and  a  Imlf  deep,  and  has  five  liras.^  rings  at  tlic 
lop  whirh  flip  over  tack«  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  blflck- 
Iwnrd, 

/I'wwin/s.— tVinimendatioii  in  the  way  of  apprpciative 
nods,  smiles,  and  clap)Hiig  of  hands  is  very  cheering  and 
encouraging,  and  the  children  sonn  learn  to  Iriok  for 
ap|inival  and  PX|MH't  to  give  and  receive  it  for  good  work, 
either  ura!  or  written. 

I  also  Hnd  that  the  de[>ortment  will  improve  if  a  record 
of  it  is  kept.  To  get  10  is  a  great  pleasure  to  Willie,  and 
if  8nni,  who  \iai  made  a  uoi^e  or  pliiehed  his  next-door 
neighbor,  gels  only  "J.  a  disapproving  look  from  tlie  cUuw 
when  the  announcement  la  made  will  U*  sudicieut  dii^race 
to  ni:ik<'  liiiii  !*lnvi*  for  10  the  next  day.  Tliis  record  may 
be  kept  Kti  the  wall  slaU*  for  :i  week  at  a  lime.  l)ut  1  find 
a  large  blank  book  Is  more  dignifiwl  anrJ  itupnswivc.  Viw> 
minutes  .set  aside  just  before  ttie  elose  of  Krhool  each  day 
for  marking  the  deportment,  explaining  the  reason  fur 
each  marking,  htII  Ijc  well-spent  time. 

A  nervoua,  initable  class  H'ill  often  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  strong  current  of  air  througli  tlie  i-ooni,  and  ttt^o  or 
three  minutes  of  energetic  gymnastic  exerdses. 

Inattention  can  fi-cciueutly  be  overcome  by  tlie  over- 
fascinating  game  of  Pease  I*orridge. 

JLVKV«.  Kai-XKIMtlDGK, 
luttrualor  in  Ute  KciUttcty  Sckimi,  DuHvUit,  Kentkclc^. 


^F  WKffompnowto  the  last  of  the  great  civilizations  ant<^ 
(LitinK  our  own.     It  is*  natural  to  fxiwrt  tlmt  wv  should 

ifind  ii^oro  light  uikiii  the  itnwcnt  suhjcd,  if  not  n  more 
oiKKHiraKing  outlook  for  the  rtorijil  cliiw  wliiiw  historical 
rrxperienci'  we  nrc  trying  to  tracp,  yet  our  iintiri|mtions 
lire  piiorly  fulfilled.     Airiong  the  many  inillinii.s  wIki  finsi 
or  l:utt  riitiii'  to  fei't  the  iHrn-frfnl  impress  of  Iloni.in  ideas, 
WM,    ;iticl    wii^ijil    iirgjinizatiun,    there    inufit    Imve    i>een 
tisHnd»<  of  draf-iniitcs,  but  the  lon^  night  still  held 
swHv  over  them,  hroken  only  here  and  there  hy  dim  rajra 
light. 

It  ia  true  that  just  as  Rome  h«d  attained  the  height  of 
her  worldly  power  and  dominion,  there  ap|M";»red  far  away 
in  nnp  <if  her  ejittU-ni  prnviiii'es  :i  hinnhle.  dcspisiti  Iiuio- 
\':itor,  who  wait  pre^'iitly  rriirilird,  and  almiit  whom  rttntngc 
nimors  wen'  h«»rd  at  tirn«t.  Rut  the  mighty  forces  set 
in  iiiolion  by  this  divine  agil:iuir  were  to  require  centuries 
of  develiipmenl  l>ef«ire  they  eiiuld  jienneatc  and  tmnii- 
fomi  the  soeinl  life  of  Kurvi[>eHn  tnultitndcM.  Meiintiine, 
Rome  prevailed,  and  we  have  to  inr|iiirp  how  such  a  ^roup 
08  iIk'  deaf  fared  »niid  the  ci^niixi^lion  which  that  grent 
power  gprtiid  far  and  wi<!e;  llie  sourcet*  of  itifonuntion 
available  are  not  eo  full  us  ime  onuld  like,  ycl  cuDsiderable 
kiiowh^lge  can  be  secured,  even  as  tilings  are. 

The  claim  of  iiome  U]X)n  our  veneration  and  admiratioo 

jnay  '»<•  baftcd  upon  many  things,  but  in  nothing  di»cs  her 

itoeaa  shine  out  more  truly  than  in  the  marvelous 

iireep  and  thoroughneas  of  her  public  l^islutton.    The 

*CktDcIud«<l  fKxn  Ihe  ArttuiJ*  tot  November,  1901,  pff  477. 
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western  world  hiis  probably  ivcpived  froin  hor  no  morff' 
valuable  legacy  than  the  eelebnited  "  Uoinan  Law."    Nijf 
is  itfl  iiiuiicnso  graep  of  detail,  ite  accuracy  of  deBnitiov 
itfi  ppnetrsitinp  insight  and  thormigh  annh-sij*  anywhpr 
ruore    rcrniirk;ibly    revealed    than  in   ite  provisione  con- 
cerning deaf-niut*s,  when  one  considers  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  this  thinly  scattered  class  and  the  dept> 
of   ignoranee    everjTV'here    dbtplayed    by    even    the    nv 
enlightened  of  the  ancientw  n*|i;iiriliiiff  tWein.    Thesu  pn 
visions  exhibit  a  com  prehension  of  the  iimin  facte  of  tU^ 
case  wliieh  would  dti  credit   to  lawven*  of  our  own  day 
not  acquaint4*d  with  the  deaf  a^  experienced  ex[K'rt 
The  information  we  get  frniii  that  30\ircc  is  unusnallj 
detailed   and  (|uite  autltontativc.    As  far  as  it  goes 
better  source  could  he  dcsiri-d. 

It  was  the  (|ui»tion  lu*  tu  who  were  entitled  to  \m\ 
testamentary  right*  with  r4>gard  to  pn>i)t'rty.  that  hrnught 
ahout  the  nereKsity  of  derlnrinfi  in  notiie  way  the  Icga 
status  of  d(nir-inuU«  under  Roiniiniidniinbitration.    Kenui 
in  the  Code  of  .lustiniun,*  among  the  varions  laws  regii 
laling  inheritnnce,  occur  five   sections  wiiich  attempt 
define  tt-ilh  the  iHnmst  care  the  special  cisea  in  whieh  deu 
peraons  slmiild  lie  allowed  testamentary-  rights.    Of  tht 
the  first  SM-tiou  is  as  follows;    "  Ma'ntaining  the  distinction 
Uilween  ttur  deaf  and  the  dumb,  jynce  tlie  two  defects  ar 
not  iihviiys  ('onibiiied,  we  ordain  (1)  That  if  one  is  afflict^^e 
with  txitli  diM-:u<i>s  at  on4;e,  that  is  t^i  say,  if  from  natural 
causes  he  can  neither  hirar  nor  sfx-ak,  he  shall  neither  make 
a  will  nor  any  fimii  of  a  heiiiu'st,  nor  !*hall  he  be  allowed 
togntnt  freedom  by  manumission  nr)r  in  any  other  way.'j 

Now,  in  our  day  there  are  many  dejif  people,  w!io  "'i 
neither  hear  iM>r  spcuk."  but  who  have  been  educat* 
nevcrtlu'le:!^  by  manual  metliods,  and  would  be  pcrfectLj 

•LAW  VI,  liL  XXII,  cap.  X. 
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,pabk'  of  milking  a  legal  will.    But,  iii  llie  days  of  Rome 

k thorp  onijld  have  hfcn  no  such  pcreonp  in  th«  iittwr  al)R(>noe 
1^  instruction  for  dcaf-niutes  by  any  nieilnKi,  and  emwe- 
fpirnlly  the  Itoninn  la^^^'ors  were  scarcely  wroiift  in  clnwinK 
uiieduc»l4Hl  deaf  »nd  dunil*  |H;rsonf  with  minor?  ob  in- 
ciipnble  of  exercising  wisely  and  cffi actually  the  ri^hU*  of 
testators.  Had  Ihpre  even  hceij  a  reiu'iinnbly  d4'vi'li)[K'd 
sign-la iipu^ite.  with  hearing  porscms  who  undcrsUiod  it, 
so  thni  illiterate  deaf  ^vrsons  might  have  coniniuniciiled 
with  some  gort  of  precifflon  and  certainty  their  desires 
rrlntiAP  to  the  future  disposition  of  property,  the  ease 
would  not  have  been  i*o  hopeless.  .'VsitactiuiUywaSj  however, 
'    one  cannot  say  that  the  above  law  was  essentially  unjust 

for  those  times. 

^m     Next  we  have:  "(21   Hut  where,    in    cither    male    or 

^Bemale.  the  i^mv  condition  (deiifne^s  and  dunibne^)  haft 

iPtiTn  brouRlit  about  l>y  calamity,  not  from  birth,  both  voice 

and  hearing  hiiving  been  lost  by  subsequent  di>te.a»e.  then 

,,.ia  case  such  a  one  have  received  an  education,  we  peniiit 

PPKm  to  do  of  his  own  net  all  that  in  tlie  prevtou.'^  ease  we 

pr(ihibile<l/'    Here.a^n,  another  type   is  defined  aeou- 

L^tely,  i.  ff.,tliofle  who  did  not  hwe  hearing  till  spoken  lan- 

^Buage  liad  been  acquired,  though  lost  through  di^^use  after 

P^ie  inter\-enCion  of  deitrnee>9  by  accident  or  diseiuH-.    That 

ft  distinction  should  have  been  made  in  favtir  of  thcNr-  was 

entirely  just,  for  such  persons  may  have  highly  dcviJo[K'd 

intelligenee.     But  it  is  to  be  oliserved  timt  even  iininng 

these  a  difTereuce  is  made  Uriween  such  wn  had  received 

an  education  and  such  as  limi  noi.    Tliiw  it  w:vi,  explicitly 

recognized  that  there  were  or  might  be  a  few  deuf  jiersons 

not  congenitally  so,  who  pojispssed  an  education,  and  even 

till    wiw  a  c()tL'*iderable  gain  over  the  formerly  indiscrim- 

te  notions  regarding  that  class  an  a  whole. 

The  law  furtlier  proe<red«ai'  follows:  "(3)  But  if  this  further 

fortune,  which  so  rarely  occurs,  is  to  be  considered. 
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wc  should  hIIow  ft  niiin  wiio  was  only  dwif,  wipi)osing  the 
affliction  to  l»r  from  natunil  cniises.  In  dn  pverj-thing  of 
the  nature  of  making  u  tcstflnn'iitary  i»p(|ii«!it,  or  (granting 
frofdoiii.  For  whcrp  nature  htu*  bestowed  an  articulnt* 
vnipc,  thoro  is  iiothinR  to  hinder  him  from  doing  as  he 
wi»h(-ii;  for  vn-  know  that  ccrtiiin  juriHcnnMiIt^  have  iitftd^^ 
a  careful  irtudy  of  this,  and  Iiave  declarpd  that  there  in  no 
otu'  who  is  altogcthor  un:ih!e  t<i  hear  if  he  be  spoken  t*) 
aliove  the  hack  of  iJie  heaii;  which  was  also  the  opinion 
of  JnlifiitiiLt  0?]mus."  Now,  they  were  quite  in  error 
here  to  assume  that  ther?  are  any  pentoiis  to  whom"  niittiro" 
has  K'vcii  s])wch  in  Hpile  of  deafnesK.  S|Kf('h  can  oonii' 
to  him  will)  in  dpaf  only  thmugh  long  practice  under 
exjx^rt  inHtructont,  if  at  all.  It  was  also  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  there  iiro  no  pentons  alKioIutely  unable  to  hear 
the  human  voick,  provided  they  are  addressed  in  a  par- 
ticular ninuner,  Jubentiufl  CebaH  ami  ejiiinent  juriw- 
consults  to  the  contrary  notwithsljindinR.  Still,  they  were 
nut  altogether  wrong,  for  there  are  all  (h-grws  of  dojif- 
np*w,  and  there  are  some  who  can  hear,  if  sixiken  to  cloKe 
at  hand  and  distinctly,  when  ordinarily  tlipy  appear  denf. 
It  is  a  striking  point,  however,  that  t«stamenlary  and 
other  rights  iire  here  granted  freely  to  deaf  jx-psorus.  pro- 
vidi-d  <mly  they  can  speak,  and  as  thousund?  of  jxTfectlv 
deaf  [lersons  to-day  have  speech,  not  as  a  gift  of  "nature, " 
but  us  the  result  of  instruction,  it  in  clear  that  under  the 
liomoji  law  all  such  n'ould  have  tieen  relieved  of  thtiir 
diftabiliticfl.  In  view  of  thi«  valuable  point,  we  may  well 
atTord  to  nvcrtouk  onu  or  two  blunders  whicli  sigiu5ed 
little  afUr  all. 

I'inally,  the  two  remaining  tactions  are  thesf*:  "(4) 
But  tliosc  who  have  lost  their  hearing  by  diswwe  can 
without  doubt  do  ever)*thing  mthout  hiudnuioe.  (5) 
Suppueiing,  however,  the  ears  are  perft-ct,  Iml,  though 
there  is  a  voice,  the  tongue   is   tied  (althougli  on  t^ 
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subjt«t  tlicrp  is  eonsidprablr  difTcreiict*  of  opinion  among 
thr  olii  Mtitliore),  ypt  j<(ipp«win(!;  such  a  one  to  be  well 
educfttod.  there  i«  notliing  to  prevent  his  doing  aii>-thin(? 
of  Uiis  n»1un-,  whetlur  the  misfortune  he  congeiiitnl  or 
thr  result  of  diseiwe,  nitbout  dislinrtinn  I)etwppn  males 
and  fe]iial»»."  In  section  {A)  Ihe  reference  is  to  tlinse  who 
have  merely  lost  hearing  so  late  in  life,  as  to  have  retained 
speech  and  general  nonnality;  wliiie  in  the  last  scciidn 
Uwi^'arenifanl  wh<»  ejinnot  spnak  fmtn  wmipdefcfrt  uf  the 
voeal  iirRaiw,  tlinu^b  liearing  and  nudci-s Landing  per- 
fectly—a very  rare  ease,  yet  possible.  To  provide  for 
all  iwpfiibiliTief.  these  hist  types  are  defined,  and  legal 
rijchtt*  arc  ensured  to  them,  as  they  should  be. 

Now,  the  Code  of  Justinian  wns  dntwn  up  in  the  wxth 
centtiry  after  f'hrwt,  and  w:w  a  condensation  of  innumer- 
able edicts  and  lnw3  dating  bark  many  rriitiirie*i.  Yet 
we  are  \n\A  tliiit  "crrtain  jiirlsciinsulis"  had  "made  a 
careful  «tudy ' '  of  the  dwif-niutes'  c»u«,  and  a  great  authority 
of  Ibfftu'  days,  .lubcntius  CeLsus.  Is  eited  as  having  formed 
certain  npinionii  regarding  them,  ijrestmiably  aft^T  learned 
examination  of  the  subjcet.  The  result  of  it  all.  as  we 
have  just  *wn,  was  the  decision  that  no  eongenitally 
deaf  persnn  should  havf  1^■st!l^l^■Ilta^y  righls,  I>erause  he 
would  be  uneducntrd  and  lacking  The  requisite"  intelli- 
gence to  perff)rm  le^al  adfl.  The  surprisingly  paina- 
takiiq;  care  with  which  !cg:d  di.sal>ilities  are  removed, 
however,  from  all  [xrsons  roneidered  tn  be  but  partially 
deaf-mutes,  everj-  possible  variety  of  type  being  defined 
Willi  conscientious  ncc.un»cy,  shows  how  great  an  ndvanee 
had  Ix'en  rnado  >*inee  the  days  of  Ari-sUitle  in  justly  appre- 
ciating all  the  faclN.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  theac 
lepalators,  so  aiudou?  to  »ce  that  injustice  was  done  to 
no  ODO,  denied  legal  rights  to  eongenitally  deaf  and  dumb 
penscinit  on  the  iu«tumpti<in  that  they  were;  incompetent, 
shows  uH  tliat  uo  ttucli  thing  a«  eduvutiun  fur  itucb  indi- 
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viduals  Wiu*  cviT  heard  of  in  the  Roman  ernpin*.     Had 
it  !>een  othenviBp    or  ^vvn  considered  a  positibtlity,   wet 
maybe  fture,  fit«n  Ihi'  g(Tni>ral  spirit  of  the  above  law.  thai 
snotlwr  sprtion  noiild  have  been  addtxl  to  provide  for 
thiit.  cniitiiifTpncy. 

TurnitiR  Ui  iiiiothiT  Krwil  depaiimont  of  leaptiinR  and 
Bclinty  duriiij;  Intpr  Roinun  tinic*.  that  of  the  Christian 
church,  wf  diM^)V('r  its  attitude  toward  the  deaf  throu^l^^ 
a  delivoriinct'  of  St.  Au^Ui^tine.  That  great  theoUafoai^^ 
and  church  authority,  writing  in  tJic  fourth  «ntur>'  after 
Christ,  dt'cInnHi  aRaiift  thr  pisyhility  of  Ralvatton  by 
faith  on  tht-  part  of  dmf-n)ut<ts.  on  the  ground  tliat  faitlt 
involves  an  iniWligrnt  coniprplienwon  of  the  (i<)s])el,  and 
this  lip  ii*8ert«l  to  l)e  out  of  Xhe  question  for  those  who 
can  neither  hear  nor  epenk.  "Tliis  defect  it»»lf  preven 
fjiitlj,  for  ono  bom  deaf  cannot  learn  the  letters,  by  kni'n"- 
inK  wliicli  Iw  may  comprehend  faiiJi."  Thus  the  great 
authority  of  St.  AugUiStioe  was  cast  in  the  balanoe  a^n^t 
the  dpiif.  and  hel|>cd  to  por<t(xmc  >t>t  farther  their  Iiojh*  nf 
enliKiiteiunent  MMne  day.  To  realise  fully  the  :'igiiitiran™ 
of  thi»  statrment,  we  must  remember  that  in  thn  days  of 
Al.  AttguHine  educational  work  H'n.'*  fa^t  falliae  into  the 
handy  of  churchmen,  and  tliat  in  the  end  it  wa^c  largely 
through  tl«'  pioneer  effort*  of  a  Sparilth  and  a  Frenrh 
ohurehnmn,  n-jaipectivoty ,  that  in^ttruction  for  the  deaf  wns  at 
Iiwt  pn>vi(le<l.  rndersueh  circumirtan<-PH  it  wna  [teeuliarly 
uiif'-riuuale  thai  St,  .Vugustine  shnuld  have  given  the 
ufuuion  he  did-  But,  of  eoiiree,  it  was  entirely  natural 
that  he  fhould  liave  belie\-ed  thus  in  that  age. 

Altliuugh  further  citations  seem  hardly  ncoeBsar?*,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  comptetcneie  wvTral  others  may  be  eon- 
ader^  The  Udcr  ('liny  tells  u»  that  "  Q.  Fedius,  who  had 
been  honored  with  the  Consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  had 
been  u:u]icd  by  the  Dictator,  Caeaar,  as  eo-heir  willi  Augus- 
tUD,  had  a  graodaon,  and  he  being  deaf  and  dumb  from 


birth,  the  orator,  Mwsiila.  lu  wha^c  family  his  i^and- 
niother  belonged,  recoiiinieiidcil  th.Ht.  he  lie  brciught  up 
as  H  puinter,  n  projMjsal  wltiph  w;w  also  npprovRd  by  the 
ICmperor.  He  died,  however,  in  his  yoiilh.  after  having 
niiide  (treat  prt^i;rp«<  in  this*  firt."*  H(»re  we  nre  shown 
that,  although  literal**  education  wtis  despaired  of,  it 
waw  thought  possible  to  ^ve  training  in  the  arte  of  hand 
and  eye.  Whether  the  idni  originated  in  the  mind  of 
Mcstiala  himself,  or  had  bet-n  siisKi-riled  to  him  by  any 
known  instiinces  of  success  in  that  direction,  we  cannot 
say;  but  the  latter  alternative  is  possible.  At  any  nite, 
it  gives  ground  for  the  eotijeeture  that  in  easeH  where 
ajuple  means  were  at  mmimnnd,  there  may  have  been 
att«mpt*i  Ui  pronde  training  in  art  of  one  kind  or  another. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  grandson  of  tj.  Fediiis  wiu^  iiiiieh 
more  fortunate,  save  in  meeting  with  untimely  death. 
than  the  son  of  Crrenus  had  been,  for  whom  every  effort 
availed  nothing. 

Another  Latin  writert  notices  pn'tty  fully  HrrodotusV 
account  of  (.'rtrsus's  sou.  and  also  mentions  the  case  of  a 
certain  Qreek  athlete,  reputed  U)  liave  l«»en  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  to  have  n^eovercd  liis  si)ceeh  suddenly  under 
the  pri-sMure  of  iiit4>UKe  exritemenl  during  wurie  athletic 
oouu-stn.  The  writer,  tiowever.  taken  oeciwion  to  cxprt-jti 
Ws  doubta  an  to  whether  thin  athlete  had  been  sp^jchless 
from  birth,  for  he  thinks  that  in  such  a  riw  jipeixh  could 
nut  be  thus  developed  in  a  moment.     It  it*,  tlierefore.  his 

•Mfio  the  "  NalUMJ  Hiirtory,"  by  Cniu*  Plmiun  Secundus,  Bowk  XXX, 
chap.  3fi,  J7.  In  his  "Eduratiijii  of  Dt'sr-Miilnt."  hy  llic  wny,  iVmoId 
has  rv)(l<>iitly  filleii  into  a  slight  error  in  an  allusion  to  tbiii  puMtaKf. 
fie  a\ippoM)i  the  yoaDK  <lMf-iuutc  tiimMJf  1«  ha  mtuicd  Q.  IViJiun, 
vrbcr«as  he  was  the  gnuidaoii  of  Q.  PediuA,  lu  i.t  nhowii  in  the  pamu^ 
quot«l.  I  think,  too.  that  Arnold  wiw  in  error  in  iuppasonjf  thai  Ihc 
and  dtuub  rrbilive  of  the  orator,  HcaMlo,  v\m,  he  saye,  waa  also 
lit  paintini;,  naa  a  »t€ond  ioslanre.  Where  Ariiuld  MMtunira  two 
Individ LirdH,  I  tFiiiik  it  wim  t)i«  luino  p«nioi)  miMXioiicd  twice. 

tUiJliiiH,  Liber  V,  L-ap.  l.\,  isiiiaiiily  Jcvolvd  to  thii  topic. 
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Uifior>'  that  it  «!u<  a  «i«e  where  deafness  hod  intorvetiixl 
tlinjiigh  iicrwlcnt  i»r  di;*case,  ufter  apeecli  had  been  aojuirfd, 
and  thill  under  titre^H  nf  excitement  hearing  had  returned, 
cnablinft:  him  to  ^|x>:ik  again.  \n  duubt  Im  explaiiHtinn 
ia  sniiiowhere  near  the  truth,  for  such  enwware  not  niiknitnn. 
Mnally,  a  certain  couplet  in  the  "De  Renim  Nutura" 
of  Lucretius  has  frequently  done  sf-rviw  «8  a  citation  to 
show  tJic  attitude  tiiken  towiird  deaf-mutes  in  Koniaii 
tintes.  Aj*  usually  quoted,  in  very  free  triiaslatioii,  it  h 
as  follows: 

"Ta  inMnicl  l\w  dcnf  no  wt  ould  rvrr  roMlt, 
No  can  iniprovo,  tuid  mi  vriMlotii  i«arli." 

If  Lucretius  had  really  had  in  tiiind  thoM!  who  arc 
literally  denf,  the>*e  liuef*  wcpuld  wrve  nien-Iy  to  mnforee 
all  l)mt  liEif  hitlierto  bc't'ii  bnaifflit  out,  liui.usii  matter  nf 
fact,  n  careful  exjiniiiiattDn  of  the  ^erw-ral  context  in  whidl 
the  ]>awnge  oenum  niuKt  lead  any  one  to  think  tlint 
LucretiiiP  was  referring  to  tlie  obstinately  deaf.  who.  Iiavinj; 
ears,  refill  to  hear.*  Putting  aside  the  sajing  of  iiUcn- 
tius,  however,  as  irrelevant  to  the  mibjrot,  it  i»  unfortu- 
nntoly  oidy  too  certain  that  throuelatut  the  vjutt  Unman 
dominioiL-t  not  merely  was  educjitiiui  fur  the  draf  enlirt'ly 
wanting,  Init   iliciv  jin-vaJletl  in  even  the  niont  enliglit^ 

•See  r.ucr^tiu».  '•DTRwinn  Natitra."  llook  V.  libee  1052-3.     The 
iinniMlinu*  oxrilvxt  in: 

"  Xiiin  qutir  hip  poasct  cunctA  notaw 

VocilMUi,  i-t  vnrim;  aomtus  rtnitU-rr  liiieuiL-, 
Tetnporii  rotteiu  alicl  tmcfn  id  nnn  qtilMi^  piitcnttir? 
I:^l«n>ft,  w  noil  sli^ri  quoiiu'^  ^■o«b(l»  uwi 
IntiT  iw  fwraiit.  mult-  iiuit»  i>i>liti<w  r«t? 
UUIitns  «4iMn,  undp  4^t»  em\  hnw  prima  po(««taa, 
Quid    vcllvt  tacrtT,   ul   Mtrt-l,  atiiiiiuiiUL-  ridcret? 
(Jugftv  tt«ra  pluruia  uciiw,  vicUMtiiKt  (i<iiiinrv>, 
Non  pot*r»l,  mriim  ul  [>iTdi»c<Ti'  numiiift  vellciit: 
Src  ration*-  Hwwif  ulln.  wark-pcqu'-  "iirdif", 
Qittd  sil  opiis  fiu-to:  fiti-tlfA  itLi|iic  t-iiiiii  piiumiitur; 
Nve  ratioiM.*  uUa  8il>i  f«>rr«iil  aiupliiu  tkun'Lt 
Vods  inaudltuft  «onittu  obtuiiilrnj  fniMni." 
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j^ftied  qu;Lrt^>rs  the  wttli-d  opinion  thai  tin  such  thing  w:u« 

r     possible  in  Uie  nature  iif  (he  came. 

As  ivganis  tlie  ijiipstioii  nf  fjeiif-nil  (Kipulnr  nttiludc 
toward  tlii^  ilt^af,  it  is  to  \w  fi-urtrd  that  llipre  was  hut  little 
iinprovenn>iit  over  foniier  pi'riods.  "The  KoniAii  i?  not 
lovable,"  m,y^  the  historian  Duniy.  "but  he  is  great." 
Gentlriiess,  tolerance  for  the  unfortunate  and  deferlirc, 
benevolent  aid  for  the  drpendentt*  \iiioii  society"  of  tiiat 
day,  were  not  Roman  virtmw.  During  the  republic, 
i^ix-cinlly,  thi-  f  ireek  principle  of  nieryiiij;  tin-  individual  into 
the  «ta1**  operaU'd  powi-rfully  against  the  welfare  of  all 
those  uniibk-  to  look  out  for  themselves.  The  Greek 
custom  of  detttrtiying  ill-proinisinp  infantj*  wa*  also  in  foree, 
Inil  uj*  to  the  real  effects  of  this  ii[jon  the  deaf  the  «uiie  eou- 
siderations  apply  here  !is  were  brought  out  when  dis- 
cu»)iti^  (Jreeec.  The  spectacle  of  a  human  being,  pliysic- 
lUly  defective  iu  any  way  and  incapacitated  for  rendering 
military  wrvice  or  executing  the  duties  of  a  eitizen.  was 
not  one  caleulated  to  toueli  a  Itonian  l)re{i»:t  with  sympathy. 
UnUl  the  light  from  Judea  had  dawned,  such  religion  as 
Hoioi'  ix):!sessed  availM  little  or  nothing  toward  better- 
ing the  hard  conditions  faced  by  such  aela."*)*  as  the  deaf. 
The  Semite  forins  of  superstition,  so  liarsh  and  m:dig- 
nant  toward  them,  were  not  prevalent  among  the  lionians, 
but  it  is  ifli|K)t^ible  Ui  doubt  that  milder  superstitions 
existed  among  the  masses,  densely  ignonuit  as  tbej*  were 
concerning  the  facts.  We  see  among  the  lower  eiasses 
of  our  own  time  such  lieliefs  a**  that  the  deaf-mute  is  one 
whom  (iod  hiiH  stricken  with  affliction  for  ix-euliar  rejtMona, 
or  that  he  bas  a  demoniacal  temjier  full  of  danger  to  others, 
fL\\A  so  on.  These  are  unquestionably  surviving  relicH 
of  former  f^iiperstitions,  whieli  were  wide-spread  in  Kiiroix; 
during  Roman  tinier,  and  n<>  doubt  hel|a'd  to  heighten  the 
trnublet!  of  the  deaf  by  caiuing  people  to  avoid  tliein, 
refuse  them  employment,  atKl  at  times  even  inaltreal  thew. 
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Conclusion. 

We  have  now  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  deaf  throughout 
the  successive  historical  ci\ihzations  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
seeking  to  learn  all  that  was  practically  knowable  regarding 
their  status  amid  ancient  societies.  It  has  not  been  a 
cheerful  atorj'.  But  it  is  long  past  now,  and  the  world  has 
seen  a  great  change  come  over  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men  as  touching  their  deaf  brethren.  Economic  help- 
lessness in  the  field  of  indastrj',  isolation  from  the  social 
life  of  their  time,  legal  limitations  upon  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  all  the  malignities  of  superstition — these 
things  have  passed  away.  From  Aristotle's  dictum,  "Let 
it  be  a  law  that  nothing  imperfect  shall  be  brought  up," 
and  St.  Augustine's  banishment  of  the  deaf  from  spiritual 
salvation,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Gallaudet  College,  yet  such  is 
the  progress  we  have  made.  Looking  upon  such  a  record, 
who  can  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  future  without  a  trust- 
ful feeling  that  the  capacitj-  of  society  to  improve  is 
indefinite  and  unpredictable,  and  that  many  classes  of 
humanity  who  still  stagger  under  sore  burdens  of 
affliction  shall  some  daj'  be  emancipat^'d  and  restored  to 
their  own. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
PresideiU  White  Fellow  in  Hixtnrij  and  PolUical  Science, 
Comeli  University.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


THK  ABITSE  f>F  THE  SIGN-LAXOljAGK. 
I.     By  Its  Fhibnds. 

Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  niiinly  foe; 
Bold  can  I  meet, ~~ perhaps  may  mm  his  blow; 
But  of  all  plagued,  Bood  Ili>av'mi.  thy  vrrutli  cau  m.-iiiI, 
i*AW,  Mtve,  O  «a\'e  nu>  fnun  Ihe  C-andid  Fncndl 

.  — Cahniko,  Nkw  Morautt. 

Maheuhai,  A'ilL-\.r«,  taking  loave  «jf  Louis  XIV,  i« 
((uotwi  as  having  wud:  "  Dpfend  nie  from  my  friends; 
I  can  dpfpnd  m}*«elf  from  my  tnpniies."  Peraous  and 
causes  are  ofttiniw  mow  injured  hy  vnju<iici<iHs  iidvocacy 
tlmii  by  oiK-ti  hwlility.  Tli<r  wordj*  of  a  fo*-  will  niitkc 
little  iuipreseioii  on  tiu'  niiiidc  of  *onj*erva1ivf  p^eoplc,  fur 
tlipy  will  be  regarded  as  dielated  by  tixe  prejudire  of 
enmity.  Hut  tliewords  and  actfl  of  a  friend,  when,  as  is 
nft4'n  the  eaae.  tliey  are  injildicioas  or  indiscreet,  may 
jimve  exreediiigly  prejudicial  to  a  persini  or  eaiue;  fur 
the  inipjirtial  obBerver,  aware  of  the  friendalup,  can  sus- 
\H'vt  iin  lUu^rior  motive. 

Fur  years  the  fiign-language  and  it«  relation  to  the  edu- 
cati'>n  of  the  deaf  hjis  been  a  fruitful  subject  for  debate. 
Much  hap  l»ecn  Miid  againj<t  it;  much  more  in  favor  of  it, 
firt-  its  friendi'  arc  more  numerous,  in  America  at  ieast, 
Uian  it*  opi>oiionis.  But  all  these  friendu  are  not  dis- 
creet or  judicious  in  their  treatment  and  championship 
of  tiie  sign-language,  and  it  i»  a  seriouw  question  whether, 
taken  all  in  all,  the  languagtf  in  not  itijured  more  at  the 
hancU  of  its  friends  than  of  iu«  fws. 

There  is  the  Over-Jiealoiw  I'Vieiid,  who  lias  such  a  high 
opinion  of  its  utility,  its  expn'-'wiveuess,  its  grace  and  beauty, 
Ihut  he  \p  inclined  to  make  it  an  end,  rather  than  u  means 
tu  an  end.  Such  a  counie  tendK  to  alienate  cuniiervative 
people. 
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Tlii^ri'  is  the  Candid  Friend,  who  is  sn  conscioniioiis  tliat 
he  is  inipcUod  U>  tjiiiiliry  h\»  ch»iii]>u>iislnp  with  many 
"ifs"  and  "bute,"  and  to  point  out  faults  and  di3iid\Tin- 
ttm**?.  rnil  or  irndginary.  SiiPh  action  crcatop  distrust  on 
tht'  part  iif  i)ii)pl(?  whose  cimvictioiif*  an;  yet  uiifornutl. 

TliiTri'  is  tin*  Lukewiirin  Friond,  wlios*  diain|Hi>iwlii|)  tif 
titi-  Mf;ii-l:iiiguiigr  is  m  hiilMtmrtcd  that  he  "diinitiK  it 
with  fiiint  praise." 

Tlierr  is  tiie  Igtmraiit  rrii'iid,  who  dtJO;*  tK)t  know  i>r 
understand  the  langungc  well  enough  to  use  it  correctly. 
Con«o(|uent]y  ho  d<«.>.-*  not  present  ils  fpjod  points  to 
iidviintagt!,  and  thp  result  is  pa'judicK  on  the  part  of 
observers. 

Lastly,  thorc  U  the  Injudicious  Friend,  who  thoroughly 
underwtand**  the  language  and  thctroughly  Mieves  in  it, 
ItuI  U)  him  it  is  pueh  a  mailer  of  coui-w  that  he  becomes 
careless  in  its  use,  and  "murders"  it  in  a  way  to  liririg  it 
into  disrepute. 

The  sign-langu:ige  is  a  beautiful,  gricoful,  and  expressive 
mode  of  coninmnicalion  when  it  is  projjerly  used.  A  hir^e 
proportion  of  the  "foundation-signs,"  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  arc  exwvdiiigty  suggestive,  imisnnieh  as  they  are 
either  luitural  g<vturw.  or  derived  therefmni.  To  this 
clflse  belong  the  sign*  for  the  names  of  the  most  conimou 
animals  and  oljjecttt;  the  signs  for  the  faiuily  relntjuns, 
such  as  "father,"  "mother."  "brother,"  "tgst^r,"  etc.; 
the  signs  for  the  emotions,  such  as  "love."  "liatc."  etc.; 
for  the  wtues,  such  .is  "faith."  "hope,"  "truth,"  etc. 
.•Vsan  illustration,  take  the  antonyms  "love  "and  ''Iiat*'." 
Tliey  may  alm<iet  be  called  "sjipalung  signs,"  so  vivid  are 
thar  respective  gestures,  when  properly  made.  Tlie  sign 
for  "faith"  is  another  striking  instance  of  appn)priaien<^8 
and  suggesiJveoe»i.  We  point  t4)  the  middle  of  the  forc- 
hoad.  t^  signify  the  mind,  and  follow  it  with  the  gesture 
of  one  hand  clinging  to,  or  depending  on,  the  otlier,  the 
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wbole  iiicauiixg  '■dpjKriiclriiftf.  of  till-  iiiiiKl  (ir  wnil."  How- 
can  tlip  si^n  for  truth  In*  iin|in)vitl  u|kiii — tin-  stmijiht- 
forw-ard  movement  of  thr  index  finger  from  tlu*  lips.  Ihe 
"alraiglit-tnngvic"  of  tlif  nboripines. 

Not  all  thf  gi'durw  th:it  tiiiikj*  up  tlie  I.iiihhjiri*  of  !»ij;na 
are  of  n;iiur)il  onpii.  A  Iiirp*  (>r(>|K>rlinn  jirx'  rirbi- 
trary  or  artiticial.liaviiift  liwii  <l<'VT'*t'd  from  time  to  time 
lis  thi'  denmnds  fur  a  more  |KTfect  medium  of  cciimiunica- 
tion  iricwiiswi.  These  ••eonveuliomU "  siRas,  as  they  arc 
frequently  eallcd,  ore  hardvr  to  Icam  than  the  otlwre, 
but  they  vai^tly  iiiomtw  tli(^  i-xpn-sMivrm-fB  and  utility  of 
the  Inn^iigc.  ndnptiiig  i1  for  higher  gnide^  of  in»tni(>tioii. 

Tlio  sign- language,  like  other  liiiiguiige;*,  h]i»  it."  idiom, 
itM  dialfcLs,  itK  slang  or  nrgot.  Then*  are  signs  thiit  are 
highly  I'xprpwivf  Ui  tbp  deaf,  but  wliieh  It  is  ahnfist  ini[»()s- 
sihle  to  render  into  ndetjual*-  English.  Different  sections 
of  the  United  St«toa  employ  a  number  of  different  con- 
ventionol  i^igni*.  though  the  natural  biwi**  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Populiir  or  vulgar  :?igns,  corresponding 
to  tiif  slang  of  tipoken  languages,  apin-ar  and  dij'JtpiX'ar  in 
difTerent  localitiei',  though  fnmned  upon  by  the  licttt-r 
Henifnt. 

TIh-  sign-language,  like  other  languages,  is  subject  to 
rapid  deterioration  at  the  hands  of  the  igimrant,  tht* 
iujudicious.  and  the  earele!Q«.  But  the  sign-language  runs 
a  far  greater  risk  in  tins  nvpeet  than  other  languages,  for 
it  has  no  UTitteu  or  printed  literature  tu  prtsi^'rve  it  in  its 
purity. 

The  deterioration  of  the  sign-language  may  tje  brought 
about  in  scveriU  ways,  among  which  I  rcgurd  the  following 
as  chief: 

1.  By  the  introduction  of  indcgnnt,  tJtough  ueually 

^rcsBive,  ugDs,  onrres|>onding  to  slung  in  s|xikeD  l&n- 


2.  By  tlw  inipejfect  making  of  J^igns*,  i.  c,  only  half 
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nirtkin^  iixvm.  or  iiuikiii«  them  in  a  careless  nnd  slipehod 
fashion.  Ro  tlini  they  lopi*  iictirly  uU  their  graco'  and  sug- 
gealivenpas. 

'i.  By  nia.kiiig  them  improperly,  w  iJiat  their  original  dfri- 
valion  w  lost  sight  of. 

4.  By  Ihi^  nccoinpaamient  of  facial  contorticiriK,  and 
unneoessary  movements  and  attitudes  i)f  the  linilw  and 
hody. 

The  first  ffirni  of  abiwi'  need  not  be  considered  verj' 
seriously,  as  slang  sijtne  rarely  gain  much  rurrency,  and 
are  chiefly  local.  The  better  element  among  the  deaf 
ahoiild  h(^  on  their  guard,  however,  and  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  repn-rtsiiin  toward  tliif  tendency, 

When  Higiw  have  once  been  learned,  eapeeitiUy  by  those 
who  pay  lilllc  rilterition  U->  their  Kignilirntion,  there  is  a 
strong  letideiiiry  toward  making  Uiem  itiiperfeL-tly  and 
curtailing  thcni  where  jMJSKible.  A  good  iUuKlratinn  of 
this  is  in  the  sign  used  for  "cow,"  whieh  is  t<io  uft^n  made 
as  if  the  nicck-eyed  bovine  had  but  oin'  hnni.  One  eliami 
of  the  natural  sign?  is  in  their  s>niiinetr>',  awl  when  they 
are  only  half  made,  or  in  a  on<^^idcd  manner,  tliey  may 
become  alnioul  ridieulniiK. 

The  improi-RT  making  of  .nigiis  is  a  t*)0  common  fonn  of 
abuse,  and  one  that  seems  to  («•  incrciusing  at  a  t»M>  rapid 
ratt',  owing  to  neglect  of  the  schools  that,  use  them  tu  t^^ach 
their  proper  use,  cnnpeniing  which  I  shall  have  more  lo 
say  later  on.  To  illustrate,  tiike  iJie  sign  for  •■fiitlier." 
Pro|)crIy,  wo  make  the  sign  for  "man,"  i.  e.,  thegesturoof 
lifting  the  hat,  and  then  extend  ttw  nnm  hr  in  the  act  of 
holding  an  infant;  the  whole  designating  "  father"  us  "the 
man  who  holds  the  baby."  As  commonly  m*(\\  amoitg  the 
deaf  and  by  many  of  their  tcacherw,  thU  suggestive  sign 
has  deteriorated  into  the  motion  of  phiring  the  lip  of  one 
thuinl)  on  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyebrow,  and 
wi-iggUng  the  fingeiB.    As  80  u»ed,  it  b  entirely  arbitrary, 
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with  no  suggeHtion  of  nnturnlnoss.  The  beautiful  sign 
for  "niother,"witha  vpry  ^Inular  origin,  i.s  (■(iimiumlynmde 
in  an  almost  idpiitinal  nmimcr,  i-xin-pt  tluit  tlie  Up  of  the 
thumb  ia  placrd  in  the  middle  nf  tlic  chcnk.  Many  other 
siRDs  Uav(!  b(H'n  wirruptc-d  in  tlm  s:uiii'  manner,  all  detracV 
ing  from  tJip  iiHtunil  gr:iiT  and  rxprwisiveness  of  our 
language.   * 

I  «nil  present  one  more  illiistnition,  and  m  more  forcible 
<iiie,  of  till-  ahusc  rtf  the  sigii-hmguupe  from  iinproEter  use.  It 
isiu  lliedegradntifinnf  thesi^  for  "  I  don't  care."  Origi- 
luUly  it  wiis  very  natural  and  expressive,  consisting  of  a 
Rentle  movement  of  thron-ing  something  from  the  forehead, 
l»einp  int4'jid(ti  to  signify  that  wmietliing  in  the  fnnn  «f  a 
care  or  burden  was  thrown  from  tlm  iniad.  A  hirgc  pro- 
jwrlion  of  the  deaf,  and  not  a  few  of  Uidr  lejichers  also, 
luive  transfonned  thL<  sign  into  the  gcstun-  of  throwing 
something  front  the  nose.  Sometimes  the  gesture  of  throw- 
ing ifi  performed  with  all  the  lingers;  sometimes  mth  the 
thumb  and  index  tinger  only,  and  sometimes  with  the 
index  Hnger  alone.  I  fe*'l  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  the 
renders  of  the  Annals*  for  furninhing  thiH  illustration,  but 
it  is  nn  example  of  the  won^t  fornw  of  abuse  to  whifih  the 
Bign-language  can  be  subjected,  and  requires  heroic  Ircal- 
incnt. 

Of  all  the  causis  that  eonspire  to  deteriorate  the  Hign- 
ling\i:igp  and  bring  it  into  dbfrepute  I  regard  as  the  most 
active  its  areonipHminent  by  facial  ctiutortions  and 
unnecessarily  vigorous  movements  of  the  Umlw  and  body. 
Signt»  may  be  forceful  without  bfing  violent.  The\'  may 
be  expre9S*i\'e  without  ■'  making  faces  "  to  enipha.siKe  them, 
I  would  not  be  understood  ub  advocating  a  Sphinx-like 
expression  of  the  face,  or  a  woodcn-Indiau  pose  of  the 
l)od\-  wliile  making  i^ignH.  Tlie  face  can  be  liighly  cx- 
|«-cM.siv»'  without  dbitorting  it,  and  the  linil)!»  anil  body  can 
go  throiigli  the  neccfisar}'  gestured  and  attitudes  without 
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the  pprsiiii  !\cting  as  if  hp  were  fighting  si  swarm  of  hornets. 
Strong  friend  a«  I  am  of  the  sign-langiiagt',  bolie^ing  ns 
I  do  in  its  utUity  to  the  deaf,  ready  ob  I  ajwaj-s  ani  to 
defend  it  agrtiiift  unjust  jwpcrsions,  T  have,  seen  it  ij?cd  iti 
jmblic  ill  a  niiimicr  Ui  nuike  mc  heartily  lUfluuiiod  of  it 
for  the  time  being. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  readers  of  the  Annuls,  have  seen 
l\w  sign-In nptiagp  u*r»d  in  a  manner  to  mil  fortli  nothing 
hut  |intU('.  Fair  young  girls  recite  in  concert  some  familiiir 
Itymn  or  ptKMii,  nitli  an  alnuiKt  speaking  grace  and  beauty. 
I  have  sHMi  ti'iii-s  on  the  fjicw  of  grown  men  and  wnmen 
in  a  ciiltiirt'd  audtC'n<M!  of  lieariiig  per«)ns  when  sucJi  a 
recitation  lias  \>fc-n  given.  Or  a  lecture,  sermon,  or  8tor>' 
in  given,  directly  or  by  interprelution,  by  a  miitilcr  of 
graeefill  sign-delivery.  Such  exhibitions  disarm  the  criti- 
cism (if  even  the  opjjonenl-s  of  tlir  sign-ljmgiiage.  save  ihiilj 
of  the  most  bigoted. 

But  there  is-anothcr  side  to  the  shield,  far  less  pleasant. 
There  are  ocensions  when  the  sigii-langiiage  in  preHr»nted 
in  puMie  with  such  an  aeeonipaniment  of  facial  grimarw; 
and  unneeeftfary  eni  phasiH  of  geeture.  \\-ith  possible  siuipping 
or  creaking  of  the  joints,  ae^  Ut  f*hanie  its  friend.**  and  furnish 
ampli?  justificatioii  tu  its  foes. 

All  true  friends  of  the  sign-language  should  set  themselves 
to  correct  this  abuse,  which  Ls  chiefly  due  Ut  carele*tsntH*a 
or  neglect  during  the  early  period  nf  ar<{ui.sition. 

Tlie  opposition  to  signs  is  sliting  and  detennined  among 
those  who  lielieve  that  the  deaf  can  be  Iwtter  educated 
and  will  Ix'  belter  off  without  them.  Tliis  op[ii»dl.ion  in 
reinforwd  by  the  exaggerated  misconceptions  that  appear 
ia  the  public  prcvs,  and  usually  pa«8  uncontradicted,  l  )nc 
result  of  this  iit  tlmt  in  ftonie  ^ehoolo  the  nign-languitge  is 
simply  tolcratw!.  No  effort  is  made  to  teach  ittt  ctirn-cl 
use,  I<i  gUiird  it  from  deterioration,  though  it  w  slill  niiployed 
in  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  is  permitted  among 


the  pupils  oiitfldc  of  the  clflssrooiu.  The  authorities  of 
tht"**  schodls  ninintain  an  ittiitudc  of  apolijgy  toward  the 
sign-liinguiige.  I'hey  say,  "We  do  not  t<?acU  signs." 
Thiis  what  U  rraily  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  education 
and  hiiiJpincss  of  the  deaf  is  uegleeted.  forced  into  the 
baclcgniund.  trpftted  as  the  "u^Iy  duckling*'  of  the  family, 
and  eonseijuently  underRoes  niarkctl  delcrioratiou.  Tljwy 
do  not  teach  signn.  The  sij;tin  arc  left  1<i  teach  Iheinselves, 
then.  The  children  learn  Iheni  !i)v»iiianeoiiHly,  the  youogCT 
froQi  the  older. 

Tliis  fonn  of  neglect  and  nhu.'f  of  the  sign-lanpuage  calls 
for  a  remedy.  .\  large  iniijority  of  the  sch<H»ls  for  the 
deaf  in  America,  we  may  say  in  the  worhl,  employ  the 
sigii-language  to  a  gn-aU-r  or  lisw  extent.  Outaide  the 
selumU.  in  ?*c!cial  life,  tlie  deaf,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
use  8i^nM  and  will  cotitimie  to  uite  them,  predi(^tit>lU(  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  UR  to  rpcognixe  KigiLi 
a  UM^ful  inHtrunient,  and  to  etnptoy  them  w  fuvh,  and 
then  nt^leel  them  iind  allow  them  to  deteriornte,  incU- 
catra  a  lack  of  ejindor  and  justice.  We  ase  mgiis.  Then 
why  Dot  keep  them  in  the  lx»t  posnihle  condition  for  uw? 
Tlie  figii-larigujige  i^  an  exwllent  servant,  Init  a  bad 
master.  By  kiH-ping  it  under  ct>ntrol,  instead  uf  allowing  it 
to  run  wittl  among  the  pupils  out  of  school,  it  can  be 
rendered  ni<tri;  fit  for  service. 

Inirtead  of  saying, "'  We  do  not  teach  signs,''  it  would  be 
more  crwlitahle  if  u-e  could  nay,  "We  teach  signs;  we  use 
every  endeavor  to  secure  their  correct  ami  graceful  use 
by  teacliern  and  pupils;  and  we  try  t<j  kwp  them  under 
control,  that  they  may  not  bt  subjected  to  the  abuse  of 
overuse.  ' 

In  any  school  where  the  sign-language  is  used,  it  should 
be  taught.  Tiw  childrtin  should  not  be  allowed  to  pick 
it  up  at  haphazard  when  tliey  first  come  to  school.  It 
should  also  be  taught   to  new  teachers.     Its  origin  and 
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meaning  ttlioiild  lie  rxplnincfl  as  fur  a.^  pn^^iblo:.  Ambition 
xhimld  Ih*  annutetl  nuioiifi  teHrlM^rs  :ui(l  pupila  tii  use  tbc> 
l:Lngii;Lgi>  exprnwtivcly  iiiu]  t^niccfiilty.  Hut  nil  thift  should 
Ih>  HcrotiipiiiiiM  liy  t.hc  wiiminfc  ttmt  itifi^^  must  Dul  be 
iljiwi  nil  till'  IJtiiC,  KxnliiHr  lht*ni  m-arly,  or  entirely, 
frmii  tho  c)naRr(M)Ui.  With  all  the  force  of  ninml  fluasion 
and  e\ainplc>.  diminish  their  UiH- iUnuiiR  th<?  pupiit:  uult^ide 
of  the  classroom. 

Cliildreii  ari'  roartdiuible  heiiiijp.  A  course  of  trctLttnent 
such  ns  1  have  outlined  will  pnidune  better  results  than  the 
(me  ixunnmtily  fnllnwi-d.  I'\ir  nne  thing,  the  deteriora- 
tjnti  of  the  Kifcii-1aii};ii:ig<'  will  rr:\sr  itrul  impnivt-nient 
set  in.  And  the  unit^^  elTorLti  of  tlie  oflieerH  and  tcnrlient 
will  control  Ihe  laiiptmge  witliiii  proper  bound-*,  iind  Rive 
the  iiewjssary  opp<ir1.unity  for  prarliet'  in  the  vb*i*  itf  ICn^lLth. 

Tlie  deaf  i-eeeive  plejixure  and  profit  from  the  Kign- 
language  while  Ihey  are  at  school.  It  is  the  bsBl*  of  their 
social  life  after  leaving  ^rliool.  It  nnwt  In-  gnjirded  from 
foes  wiliiin.  Hostility  from  without  is  delemiined  aiul 
inereu.-<ing.  We  must  xtrengtben  our  defeiiscK  to  meet  il. 
I  linvc  eiidenvtjred  to  pciint  ))ut  the  chief  forms  of  nbu5e  to 
vvhirh  the  sign-liinguagc  h  liable  at  the  hands  of  its 
friendh.    Il  r(stt«  with  us  to  apply  the  remedy. 

II.    Bv  Its  Foes. 


The  foes  of  tlie  sign-language  are  of  two  classes  — thofw 
who  do  not  know  it  and  use  it.  but  who  opjKjse  it  froni 
theory  or  hearsay;  and  those  who  know  it,  but  op|Kise  it 
from  the  convietion  that  the  deaf  would  bi-  belter  off 
without  it. 

The  main  points  raised  ogainft  the  .sign-langiinge  by 
ita  opponenta  are  the  following,  which  I  have  arranged 
in  what  seenu  to  be  the  order  of  their  i)n]>ortanoc,  the 
weightiest  last: 
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1.  Tliey  arf  unpleasant  to  the  sight. 

2.  Tlicy  lack  exprweivenesB,  and  do  not  ri.**  tn  the  dignity 
of  II  language. 

3.  Thc-v  rcliiTti,  or  prrvent,  proficipiioy  in  ti|Mfcli  hhcI  li|v- 
reading. 

4.  They  cbusc  "mutisms"  and  prevent  the  mftstw>'  of 
Rriglisli. 

'rill-  first  cliiirgf  i*"  faiindpH  upon  tin-  mi'niM%  or  nhuae,  of 
(he  langiiiigp.  Hut  when  it  i«  riirn-ctly  iiiict  (■nn-hilly  uned, 
as  it  can  and  should  Ik-,  tlnn  charge  fall^  1«i  tlit*  gntund. 

The  charge  that  tlie  sign-language  is  lurking  in  power  of 
expn*sion  is  atlvanced  by  1hi>s«'  who  utv  not  fainitiar 
enough  Hiih  it  lo  be  competi-nt  jiidgw.  .\  niiLetcr  cif  the 
sign-Ianguagr  witli  an  audiciioe  of  intelligent  drat  people 
is  pfflctically  unlimited  in  the  expre(*<ion  of  idwii*. 

Tliopp  who  hold  that  rfigiu*  do  not  constitute  a  language 
Imve  quoUnl  in  tiup|>ort  of  their  hicUef  the  Ptnteiiiftnt  of 
Miix  Miiller,  that  there  can  be  no  thought  witliout  sjxw-h. 
Rut  thinjrs  an*  not  alwny.-*  so  lieaiuse  li  sc.ieiiUnt  hjm»tU« 
that  they  are.  Sfienti(«l«  once  x^sert^nl  that  the  earth  did 
not  move,  but  it  dow  all  the  same.  StnentistK  have,  in 
the  past,  luwerted  many  things  that  fuller  knoxvledge  has 
diiS])roved.  In  an  inU'resliiig  biwik  recently  publishiHl, 
"The  !*s>'chology  of  CliiWliood,"  by  Pruf(«wr  Frederick 
Tracy,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  kuguagc; 

"In  iu  broadMt  m.-aar.,  Luikui^g  uutudca  evory  mewu  by  wldob 
ibuujhl  ia  conutiuiiirnlatl:  luid,  tlitn^ron',  ihn  geatarea  of  tlw  dMf- 
mut«,  iukI  tlx;  liitroKlypliic  cliArMotora  on  Ggypti*n  monuisKMila,  as 
InU  aa  tbe  writtrn  innnuNcripi  mnA  lltv  jirinti^  i>i*K^,  hd'  ■»  rraUj 
Innpiitgv  UM  ttift  mnHt  i>loc|u«>iit  oraJ  paragntplw,  because  livoy  uv 
III)-  mprasslon  o(  one's  tltoughts.  Ah  Urocs  Bayii,  Uutguagp  is  'tho 
inexAlj  at  mUM'ahUta  "  rondliint  n>ln(toii  t>rtwtir»  ait  iiiwi  aii<l  a  tiga,' 
1vtiat«ver  thiit  sgn  ituiy  b<-.  AU  thai  ean  be  Jiaid,  thr^mfon,  ronrcmiDg 
tbe  paycliolo^ca]  itnportance  of  IIk  spuken  word,  applkn  equally, 
mutatia  mutamU*,  to  ewry  utltDT  lUMuis  of  commutucalJoa." 
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Tliis  pngitioii  is  radically  different  from  that  of  Mfiller 
but  it  is  in  acw^rd  witli  niwiem  eiilightemnpnt^ 

ProfpBsor  Krpdoriek  Starr,  oF  tJie  Vniversity  of  Chicjigo, 
in  liis  "  First  Steps  in  (Iviliwtion,"  devot*'?  swvond  rlmiilcrs 
1o  a  coiiadt.THU<m  of  "tlwturc  acd  Speech."  lie  witcr- 
liuntt  a  )x>or  ofnmoii  of  the  expresi^vpnees  of  the  $Aga- 
lanKunge..  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  where  lie  got  lii8 
information.  For  instance,  he  eays:  '"To  make'  vt  ino 
nl»tract  lui  ideii  for  a  deaf-mute,"  luid  it  must  be  exim-swod 
by  an  action.  This  may  l»e  true  at  the  outtiet,  but  the 
Hgii  8iK)ii  l>econiet*  identified  with  tlie  act,  and  is  tlieii  no 
longer  alwtr.ict.  But  the  sajiie  point  can  be  raised  agiiinst 
e%'er\'  latiguage.  Tlie  exprpHsitm  "  to  nkake,"  addro!%)pd  (o 
n  linirinfj  child  for  the  firwt  lime,  w  fully  ilh  alistract  as  the 
pifni  addntw'd  to  the  de-af  child.  Iir  both  cases  the 
meaning  con  be  learned  only  by  jL^wteiiilion. 

The  copiouttne»>  of  the  aign-laiiguafCi^  and  \\^  ability  ia 
nink  with  tpther  latigiuigeri  in  tlie  innver  of  cxprpjwion, 
yhiiul(i  mil.  Ih-  judgi-d  m-cording  to  it«  nhility  to  interpret 
till'  Kngli»l»  lan^^uiigc  literally.  Translation  or  intt^rprc- 
tatioii  U  an  unfair  tetst  of  any  huigiiage.  Shakenpeare, 
traiiKlal4>d  lilerally  into  Puieli,  would  lose  half  his  {Kiwer. 
hut  Ihut  wimWnot  Ite  a  fair  argument  ngiiiast  the  expresMVe- 
u»>»  of  the  Dutch  language.  Xor  would  Goethe  or  Molidre 
r«td  to  advantiige  if  rendered  literally  into  Kngli^h. 

The  sign-language,  considered  apart  from  interpreta- 
tion, 13  almost  unlmunded  in  ita  power  to  imparl  thought. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  ideas  that  cannot  be  imparted  to 
the  minds  of  the  intelligent  deaf  by  this  medium.  It 
can  be  adapted  90  as  to  give  to  little  deaf  cliildren  all 
the  dear  stories  of  cluldhood,  or  it  may  lead  more  mature 
minda  thmugh  those  pleasant  paths  of  Uterature  that  the 
printer's  art  liati  opened  to  the  world.  Uy  the  mediuin 
of  signs  tlie  vast  treasure^)  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are 
])n?6eiitcd  to  t)ie  deaf.    Owing  to  tlie  inability  toappre- 
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cwtp  rliylliiii  and  rhyme,  very  few  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  become  renders  (if  poetry.  Not  a  preiit  iiiiiny  can 
read  ShalceK[K>!ire,  Milton,  nnd  Scott  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  But  I  hove  seen  dniiim,'*  of  Shiikespeare  nnd  poems 
of  Scott  rendered  in  signj!  in  n  manner  to  bring  t«ars  or 
sniUei*  at  the  will  of  the  mirrator. 

ITiree  years agOfiit  thin  school,  the  poem  of "  Evangeline" 
was  piven  in  sipiw  to  an  audience  of  sixty  or  more  children. 
Tlif  mnriitor  followed  Longfellow  closely.  At  llie  end  of 
the  nnrralivp  a  number  of  the  more  inipresrdonable  girls 
werp  in  Tisirs.  Three  days  later,  in  nne  of  the  claKB«s. 
the  te!\cher  afwipried  ii«  an  exerPiHe  the  rcprodiietiim  in 
Knglish  of  the  story.  Tlie  pupils  were  Ijikcri  unawares, 
hilt  nsipondcd  acliiiirably.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
six  years  at  school,  who  lost  heiiring  at  five  years  of  a^e, 
handed  in  a  i-epnuduction  ahnnst  mar\'elous  in  its  accuracy. 
It  W!u*  |iriiit<'(l  in  our  school  paper,  the  Com/mnvm,  inid 
filled  four  eolimiiw  of  brevier.  I  wish  I  could  repniduce 
the  whole  liiTe,  fftr  T  hmk  upon  it  nn  one  of  ihe  most 
remarkable  and  accurate  in.'flnnres  of  a  story  tr.in.«l!ited 
from  sigtii^  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Tlie  girl  Imcl  never 
read  "Kvangdine,"  and  could  not  have  understood  mueh 
of  the  original  »!  l!i:it  time.  No  one  cimld  read  the  in^nn 
and  then  timt  young  girlV  n'pradurtiiHi  from  wgnw.  and 
continue  1«  assert  that  the  flign-languagc  lacks  in  exprea- 
siveness  and  clearnew*. 

Does  the  sign-la ngu:»ge  per  ne  retard  or  prevent  pro- 
ficiency in  spi'ecli  and  li[>reading?  Its  opponents  claim 
Uiat  it  doe«,  and  hence  they  would  abolish  it  utterly. 
But  1  think  that  tlw-  cn.se  Is  by  no  means  proved.  I  am 
rendy  to  admit  that  an  unrestricted  use  of  signs  will 
retard  progress  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  Hut  if  yigns 
arc  kept  under  control,  nnd  uwxl  for  .stimulating  idea."  and 
for  explanation,  it  t?  a  <|Uostion  whether  the  additional 
'  Btimulus  that  they  impart  to  the  mind  is  not  an  advantage. 
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Some  of  the  best  wppHkera  and  Ii|vreader8  among  the  d«if 
in  America  ti>-day  jiraduated  from  schools  in  which  thi* 
um:  of  fligns  was  permitted. 

Tlinse  who  iitt^i'iidcd  the  nieeting  of  the  Convention  of 
Amcric-iin  instrin-tup*  of  the  Dcjif  nt  Coliimbiut,  in  1W*8, 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  exliibition  nf  (tnil  teaching  in 
the  person  of  ii  little  fiirl  frnni  the  North  Tarolina. School  al 
Morganton.  She  was  pleven  yean*  tthl.  congenitally  deaf, 
and  had  lieen  three  years  under  instriieliiin.  That  she 
was  not  simply  s  "apecimcn"  i»  proved  by  the  fact  that 
she  stood  seventh  in  a  class  of  ten.  She  showed  remark- 
able prfiticiency  in  speech,  Hp-rcaditig,  and  writing.  A 
veteran  in  the  professioti  said  that  lie  luut  luivcr  seen 
aaj'thiug  to  excel  it  in  the  best  oral  whfKds  in  America 
or  Kurope.  Yet  I  know  that  Ihin  little  girl  used  signs 
freely  and  gracefully,  for  I  made  it  a  point  to  convert* 
with  her  myself.  To  all  appearances,  tiie  sign-langunge 
had  in  nowise  interfered  with  this  ehild's  pnigreivt  in  Hpeoeli 
and  lip-reading. 

At  the  Flint  Convention  in  1895  there  were  exhibitions 
of  pupils  from  both  oral  and  combined-system  achoobi, 
who  had  been  taught  ?t)eecli  and  lii>-n"adiiiK.  A  class  of 
such  pupils  from  the  Michigan  Schoul  made  a  ."ibowin^  that 
was,  aocordiug  to  competent  judgi^,  equal  to  what  any 
oral  school  could  make.  Yet  these  children  were  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Mgns  out  of  school,  and  could  all  use  signs 
freely.  In  both  these  instances  of  satL^ifaetory  progrees 
in  speech  and  lip-reading  In  an  attan^phere  of  signs,  the 
results  were  due  to  able  inslruclinn.  And  there  arc  many 
who  argue  fwmi  such  cjww  that,  with  miall  chisspa  and 
firfit-rate  instructors,  the  combined-systejn  schools  could 
show  as  good  average  results  as  the  oral  schoola. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  in  a  oonunumeation  to  one  of  the  school 
pajiers,  Mr.  WilUam  Wjidc,  of  Oukiuonl,  I'enmylvanhi, 
said  that  be  had  found  very  few  educated  deaf  who  could 
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read  his  lips.  Among  tliDSC  few  tin*  rmwt  Nuc(!(«.Hfiil  wftrc 
tinted  of  eonibined-sj-stou  sclujols..  ivlm  uiuierstood 

d  uwd  signs  readily. 

SpviTal  yttii^  ago  there  wius  11(1111111^  tn  On-  Miniicsotji 

liool  a  Rirl  who  lost  Iiit  Iiwirint^  .it   five  years  nf  rige. 

>e  was  kept  at  homeiiiidiHUglittoHfveiikiiud  rend  lht^li]». 

ftcr  MX  or  ftftven  y«in»  she  was  sent  to  school.  Her 
command  of  InuRuagr  whfn  phe  cninR  to  us  was  much 
inft^rior  to  that  of  many  of  <iur  coiigenitally  deaf,  and  we 
have  had  many  coses  of  children  who  lieeame  deaf  at  6vft 
thereaboiitet,  wIm)  could  speak  and  read  the  lips  far 

tter.  It  was  a  eaiie,  nf)t  of  signs  or  no  signs,  but'  of  home 
iiMtruction  versuf*  i»kiUpd  itwtruciion  at  scliool.    The  girl 

aK  a*  intvllig«Mit.  as  the  avwage. 

Tlml  the  Hi;»n-I:iiigti;ige  oi»iL«w  "mutisms"  and  prevents 
["he  iniLslery  of  Kriglinh  is,  by  far,  Ihe  niuHl  seriotw  eharftt' 
against  it.     If  .sub.stjintialed,  some  of  ilfl  titwimphiwt  sup- 

irtors  would  fall  away,  and  those  who  remained  would 
ave  little  to  say  in  it«  favor.     But  can  it  lie  proved? 

Xot  long  ago  one  of  the  school  papers  said : 

liulisiu  ID  lunguniCB  nre  the  direct  result  of  adgaa;  they  eon  poau- 
10  (mm  n«  otiier  touree.  *  *  *  A  deaf  child  tbtnlu  In  iigns. 
a  result  it  uaea  tDUiiona." 


Errors  in  l-jiglish,  which  are  common  1«  all  who  are 
irning  the  hmgiiuge,  are  due  to  lack  of  fiuniliiirily  with 
it.  To  call  them  "mutisms"  in  the  cjtsc  of  the  deaf,  and 
ascribe  them  to  the  itsi*  of  .signi^.  Is  :t.'«iiumiiig  a  position 
that  'm  not  supported  by  f:ict«.  The  errow  of  the  infant 
^mt  learning  tu  talk,  the  gnuimiutieid  errors  that  ehug  to 
hearing  children  for  yean*,  and  are  never  entirely  overcocoe 
by  wome;  the  bhiiiders  of  foreigner*  learning  our  language; 
the  pecuiiiir  crrorH  made  by  the  deaf  cdiiratwl  in  an 
atniiwphere  of  signs;  and  the  identical  errora  inndc  by 
tiiedeaf  taught  orally,eDtirelywitbout3tgU5,  as  li  chimed— 
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ull  ihpst'  iM^long  In  the  rainc  clai^.  Ilinugh  varying  \a 
d<*finf,  tiiul  »rf>  OHtiKpd  by  thi>  intricApi(>»t  of  tho  tJigUsli 
lanpiiagf  and  the  difficulty  of  nutfterinp  ite  idiom.  As 
giHid  an  authority  as  Philip  GillH'rt  Hatiicrion  jiays  that 
it  takes  twenty  years  to  learn  a  foreign  lauguiMSf?-  Is  it. 
theu,  any  man'til  or  reproach  that  the  fleiif  and  foreigners 
make  such  errors  on  short  ncquaintnnct*  with  EDfilish? 

Tliertr  have  appeiired,  at  variou.'*  linies,  in  thit*  or  that 
piiblicjition,  specimens  of  faulty  KngUsh  iis^-d  by  foreigmTS. 
I  !i:ivp  l)een  at  iwnte  paintt  to  collect  some  of  these^  and 
prtverit  them  hew,  a*  it  may  \w  an  aiK'anlage  to  liave  them 
recordtnl  in  the  AnntUn  for  future  rHfereiiee.  I  eau  \^t- 
sonally  vouch  for  nearly  all  of  them  ai*  Rfiuine.  For 
want  of  space  I  pres<'nt  only  a  part  of  each  specimen: 

A  merclmnl  in  Japan  «toI«  as  f(ill4iw!'  to  a  New  York 
tinu  ileuUng  in  dshing  tackle: 

Dour  Sir  in  Youra.— We  should  pniaciit  lo  ynur  cocupooy  llie  luun- 
buo  fishing  roJ,  a  net  biutknt  siuJ  n  nv\,  «»  w«  hkvp  jml  convrnwnra; 
ull  thov  vrcrc  very  rougli  nnd  aiiiipk-  to  yuu  InuxhitiK  or  your  kind  reply 
which  yiiu  ieiit  U!t  the  f-atiilaipit'  of  flshing  tackk-a  last,  etc. 

Wishing  wv  lliM  now  »t  Jnpnn  ilieiv  ii  was  not  prevailing  in  fish 
gamiDg.  but  Gshcnncn,  in  surcrly  thrn-  now.  but  vrr  do  t>ot  lucnMirc 
how  the  pruifrcaRiou  of  iImi  germ  or  the  fidung  gome  beforehand. 
Tlitreforc  we  toay  yi«ld  of  ffvling  to  rvetock  in  my  store,  your  couiitfie's 
fishing  UM-kJM.  pttr.     .     .     . 

A  Frenchman,  of  wrnic  Ute-rnry  n<»te  in  his  own  ooutitry. 
wrote  tliiif  in  ii  letter  to  a  friend: 

"  [|i  uii.'ill  tiiiM'  I  vm\  Ifiam  so  niwiy  Kuxlixh  hn  I  Uiink  I  vrill  coaw  al 
■  ht-  Aiiu'ricn  oud  lo  gn  on  t-l>e  acuHtdd  to  kclure." 

/Vii  IiidJau  boy,  who  had  been  at  school  five  or  rix  years, 
wrote  a»  follows: 

HoqMyted  Friend,  I  »ceir»d  your  most  interesting  kind  aniOM- 
mciit  letter  on  the  lOth  of  last  May,  and  c-ontvninl  oatnl.  It  asloa- 
Istied  nil'  imlnv)  thai  I  (kin'l  •■Jip^i-t  to  minve  a  letter  Truni  you,  and 
now  1  ^t-wi^'ed  one  lutely,  Itopinjj  that  yow  will  vunlinuc  to  do  wi,  dear 
LiTvi,  in  writini;  Ictlrre  ornuqonally,  and  I'll  do  llir  Miiir  rontttantly 
I  feel  wiy  lonely  this  last  tlirce  days,  but  when  1  nwetvt^d  the  letter 
frwB  my  dcaiMl  onoenlj  friced,    .    .    . 
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An.  educated  Xm  Pcrci  Itidinn  produced  the  rullnwing: 

D«Ar  Sir.^I  want  ynii  g«t  il  in  my  chUIp  (n>u-.  1  hnd  four  row 
niUk  aod  four  litilp  caJvi-s  and  one  lUrrr,  T  tliink  you  Krt  il  S135  fnr 
O  cAttl*  row,  nnt  much  Imii  rhr>up  fnr  it  I  rail. 

Now  you  Kr(  it  tlww  R  rnttli*  con.  ulivut  it  tI3C  aod  1  want  you 

.  It  aome  more  eattle  raw. 

Chipf  Crowfoot,  of  thp  Bla/'kfoot  irilJT,  who  had  rptnived 
a  pass  over  the  Cnnndian  Pacitic  Riiilway,  aimed  at  n 
granttiloquont  style  in  the  subjoined  specimen: 

Great  ditcf  vX  Uw  Eulway:  I  Ha]ut«  you,  O  L'liier,  0  Cireal,  I  am 
pteaMd  with  railway  k«y  opening  road  frw  to  me.  The  chnina  and 
richoovvriDgofyournainc  writing  i»  w^ndi-rful  jxin-^  to  o|>cti  llw  n>ad, 
show  x\w  Krmtima  of  your  rhinfim*. 

iiwepli  Hardy  Xf^-siiiiiiii,  a  young  .Ijipaiu'se  gi-tttlcirmu, 

gmdiiul^'d  frniii  Aiiihcrxt  Colti^e,  while  tcikniiiig  KiiglUh. 

tu«*d  tlie  folUiuiii)!  Htyle: 

My  inai'lcr  Mkiti,  "  Willi  wliat  n-AJWn  will  yoii  like  fon-iRTi  Litowkdip.-? 
Pcrliapa  il  will  inistaki:  yoiirwlf. "  I  itald,  "Why  will  it  niislalcr  itiy- 
selfT  I  gums  «rety  one  must  lak«  aome  kasowlcdgn.  \S  any  nuui  hu 
not  aay  knowlcdfce,  I  will  H<orth  him  bb  a  dojc  or  a  pi|^"     .     .     . 

In  Lord  Hi»elMTj''s  recently  publislied  lKK>k  on  N'.npoleon 

at  St.  Helena,  there  is  presented  a  speeiiiicn  of  Koglisli 

H«  used  by  the  great  Ck>r»can  after  six  weeks*  Htudy: 

Tu  Count  IjiMFaBBS: — Hinoe  sixt  WMnk  y  k>am  the  tfiglisli  and  y  do 
ant  any  prusn^as.  Sixt  irvrk  do  fourty  and  two  day.  V  inijclil  liave 
btam  fiviy  word  for  day,  i  t-oiild  know  it  iwo  lliousand  iwi>  IniuilmJ. 
It  i»  t«  the  ilirlintmry  nior^  of  foorty  tliouumrf,  cvfn  l«t  could  i»ot  nioHt 
twvnty,  but  iriiirl)  of  Imiih.  For  know  Jl  nf  hundrrd  and  Invnty  week, 
wliieh  do  iuofi>  two  yean- 
After  thin  you  Utidl  af,tvf  th^l  tint  atudy  one  longoe  i«  a  gival  IsUr 
who  il  tniiiit  do  Into  the  youuc  used. 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
llie  Dwif  rewnlly  rt^eeivwl  a  letter  from  a  Krenchmjin, 
from  which  the  rDlltin-itig  i»i  taken: 

I  write  to  you  fnr  inr  M-nding  voim  ropy  of  annual  n-|)nr1  of  Korlli 
Dakota  Iiwl ituliun  wluNir-  ynii  an-  vugii'.'iiilfndvui  and  yiMint  one  or 
f«w  ropin  Mampa  of  the  paper  Nonh  Dakota  Kannrr  what  m  iiprrad  in 
thcne  county. 
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A  Japanese  girl  in  an  English  school  in  Japan 
to  a  friend: 

My  Dear  Friend : — 

I   thank   very  much   Tor  the  letter  you  send  me.     I  wantec:^ 
write  answer  to  you  before  this,  but  I  have  not  time  till  now.     Exr^:> 
me.     Now  t«ll  you  about  the  important  of  education  of  female, 
were  doctrine  of  two  men.     One  doctrine  not  need  many  scienc 
the  female,  only  need  sewing  and   writing  and  calculation.     Ot-  J,p, 
doctrine,  contrary  to  before,  because  before  doctrine  ia  not  need  kx^^^.. 


Every  candid  person  must  admit  that  there  are  as  go.  ^)^ 
specimens  of  "mutisms" in  the  above  citations  as  are  fovi. :»i(i 
in  the  writings  of  the  more  intelligent  deaf.  Yet  it-  is 
asserted  that  "mutisms"  "can  possibly  come  from  xo 
other  som-ce"  than  signs.  But  it  may  be  claimed  tt-^at 
in  the  case  of  foreigners  their  native  tongue  acts  uls^^,  a 
preventive  in  the  same  way  that  the  sign-language  is 
said  to  act  in  the  case  of  the  deaf.  Then  it  would  tisr^ve 
been  better  to  have  given  a  broader  signification  to  ^*:he 
assertion  quoted,  by  saying  that  the  previous  possess*  iou 
of  a  language  acta  as  a  preventive  to  the  acquisition  of 
another,  causing  errors.  Even  this  would  be  open  to 
question. 

But  the  most  conclusive  refutation  of  the  charge  t.  'Mat 
signs  are  responsible  for  "mutisms"  is  found  in  the  E^act 
that  pupils  who  are  educated  by  the  oral  method,  with-  ^)ut 
signs,  make  the  same  errors  as  do  the  deaf  who  are  e^  Va- 
cated with  signs.  In  this  caise  there  is  no  native  ton.^gue 
to  interfere,  in  f jict,  no  previous  language  at  all ;  ht^  aice 
the  assertion  quoted  has  no  foundation  left  to  rest  uf^on. 

From  various  sources  I  have  collected  specimens      of 
"mutisms"  by  the  orally  educated  deaf.    Most  of   tl».ciii 
have  been  published  before.     My  reason  for  reproducing    ■ 
tliem  here  is' that  they  were  published  at  various  times  rxnd 
in  different  pubhcations,   and  are  hardly  accessible      to 
moat  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals  at  this  time. 
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Thnw  yeiu-s  ago  there  was  admitted  to  the  MirmcBata 

SrlKX)!  n  girl  who  hud  bwii  in  an  oral  school  for  six  yeare. 

She  wfis  pliuTd  in  one  of  our  oral  clatses.    Her  teacher 

Kuvc  her  a  simple  test  in  written  languagi.',   wth   tlio 

followitijf  rifiiilt,  pn>ent«i  literally: 

Tlie  icirb  wlm  put  qq  tKc  biuikoi.  sra  Alice. 

The  boy»,  who  sit  on  your  ch&ir. 

Tbr  (ciHs.  wlig  ocnr  on  tlte  table. 

Mdlir  eiitintjl  wi-  iht-  Mtiric-  L.  Ui  vrhoni  in  tlie  rhiiir. 

Homo  nf  the  girls  «iw  ih<?  whom  man  hlood  In  ihc  luuid 

MArii-  L.  Iiad  whose  nut  an  the  ribbon  at  tbc  liair. 

Him  Gutiln  <-Jul  iiu  llti-  bliu-k  ImiiuJ 

Hattw  stand  end  iu  tbo  Utnp. 

For  thp  wikif  of  comimrison,  I  at  the  time  submitted  the 

same  test  to  a  Rirl  thirteen  years  old.  de«f  from  infancy, 

under  iibitruetioii  fur  six  years  by  the  manual  method- 

The  result  was  as  followi>,  rcphKlucml  literally: 

The  ImIv.  who  wcarn  a  pink  waini,  in  a  Uaclirr. 
The  Riri.  who  wcim  n  jtrwn  dres  will  graduate  lliia  year, 
lite  tittle  troy,  who  went  t<i  tbc  biMpital  a  fevr  linya  a^,  if  nek. 
'Din  girl,  whom  Emily  loves  best,  has  cuily  and  brown  lioir. 

Ttie  giH  wiiti  whoin  Jo*  i^uanrl,  id  onn  of  Mr.  '«  piipil». 

Tim  boy,  who  Mt^  in  tlic  auUdh;  of  lite  finiL  row,  Uvea  iu  tluluth. 

Uanjr  books  are  lybig  at  tbe  end  of  ih«  table. 

I  took  •om<>  crayon*  out  of  thr  boot  axtd  left  Ihr  natt  in  the  box. 

Cl>nlpart^  the  language  in  these  two  spccimt'ng — the  first 
a  result  of  oral  t«»chiitg,  suppostxlly  without  sign^,  aiul 
the  second  uiiiler  th(>  manual  method,  with  dgns  used  as 
an  auxiliiir>-.  The  giri  in  the  firwt  ease  is  by  no  ineana  of 
Infenor  intellect.  She  \s  still  nitb  us,  in  a  luanujd  class, 
and  has  made  considerable  progreas  in  written  language, 
though  ivriuttaly  huodicapppd  by  the  weak  foundation 
she  wa*  ^ven. 

Tbe  late  W.  G.  Jenkins,  of  Hartford,  prt^scnted  in  the 
Bducator,  VoL  IV,  No.  8,  specimens  of  English  written 
by  pupil)^  from  unil  schools.  Tliey  are  reproduced  here, 
as  the  Edueator  in  not  aeocsdble  to  many.  Only  a  part 
of  caeh  is  given: 
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A  pupil  nine  years  in  nn  oral  nclwrnl  ■ft-rote  tbis: 

McrciPT  luid  I  shook  willi  hands- 
You  ritnl  a  tjautlkvrt-hief  ixi  your  dMtk. 
Yuu  liru*li  A  coal  into  your  closet. 
You  kIiuim  b  pencil  on  ynur  kntfv. 
You  drop  a  moneys  uii  voitr  luiid. 

Onr  five  years  in  an  oral  sclinol,  Uiis: 

David  Hlinkn  to  Merarr. 

Mr.  Joiikiiifl  tied  your  handle <.TcKi«r  kround  (he  dwk  leg. 

Mr.  tiniiht-n  y>»n  cuat. 

Mr  J<!tikiD£  lUro^-a  your  3A  veuis  Iw  catch  you. 
He  opens  your  roni  and  your  pute  il  on  tlw  deflk. 

One  ff>ur  years  in  an  oral  sclioi>l,  this: 

Mr.  i-  bnulm  your  coat. 

Hv  t'-)iroi«')i  n  K|ninKi-  out  nf  lhi>  nitidow. 

Hv  cut  a  li.<ad  pencil  vritli  a  biiifi;. 

Hi-  muirHl  c^nl^ 

Hi'  pMl  Itbt  cunt  nil  Uu-  dtwk. 

If  Ihew  are  not  "mutisms. "  wlia).  arcthry?  If  lliey  arr, 
how  dill  Ihi'v  iippi'ar  without  tin-  jisswlaiicc  i)f  rtif^ns, 
which  iin>  deulan!)]  indict tciiitahlc  l^i  the  }>r(iclurii(in  of 
"inuiwyiiK"? 

At  the  Rflh  Xationa!  Cnrifcrwiw  of  I'rincipaiLt  and 
SuiKTitiU'tidom**.  lu'Id  at  KariKiull,  Miiuu'sntji,  in  1S85, 
Dr.  Willianw  read  a  paper  in  which  hp  presented  a  nuuibcr 
of  i(pt%>tnieii»  of  ntt«n]pt<-d  Knfclif'h  composition  by  pupils 
fnpui  oral  scluads.  I  havp  taken  the  liberty  to  quote 
part*  i)(  nuist  of  them,  as  they  are  e.\trenn'ly  pertinent, 
ujhI  the  l^ruceedingrt  of  the  Coaferenw  may  not  U-  conven- 
ieiii  for  reference. 

Following  is  a  deseriptlon  of  a  [licture  written  by  a 

ptipil  ten  yejirs  in  an  oral  t^chuol: 

A  womiui  lit  poor,  and  a  inan  gaxt  Barrel  appin  to  ber,  and  ahe  havn 
no  money.  She  vat  think  and  wiU  «di  ihe  appk»-  She  sal  in  tW 
rtrrot.  and  iwinf  i»roplii  want  i-at  npplm.  w  tM\f  tiitm*^-  to  Iiit  alxml 
(t.  Two  bDy1iaak(^UhDrHowmucborataappllr.  Sh«  Mtid  a  ccjtta.  B« 
don't  pay  it,  aiul  wu  wnUud  all  oioiuid  iu  the  stnxt  and  Woouui  slaj 
is  loo  long  Umo.     .    . 
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Here  is  a  (l(««riptioii  of  the  same  picture  by  a  eongen- 
itjilly  tleif  o\\i\A,  only  two  years  under  instruction  by  the 
manual  inctluxi,  signs  4>nipluy(Ml: 

Last  sutiuiier  a  ironuui  wild  ninny  H|ipl«8  near  a  houae.  Sbe  sat  oo 
tLcltikfr.  S«H>nal>viil<-pi,  TwoIimI  biiya  walked,  llicy  mw  IIi«  woman 
!jn-|>.  One  of  tliiTii  walked  quietly.  He  wok  one  apph!  oui  of  a  Iwx. 
Many  uppli:^  nilkil  uivl  (itll  im  ih^  gnMinit.  The  noise  woko  the  woman. 
T\iD  iroiaaii  atooU  up.     8J»e  daw  two  liad  lioyw.     .     .     . 

Tlie  syuiir  liy  a  pupil  trongciiitally  deaf,  four  yeare  under 
nmiiiin]  iii-struction: 

Au  old  Iwlr  luul  utauy  appltw.  Htw  lookrd  pooir  and  olir  wnibed  to 
earn,  stw  thought  eho  would  lik«  to  eell  many  apptc«.  Slii<  carried 
wtnc  applm  in  a  liit^  tiaakrt.  S)m>  fkut  Ilit-  appl«H  on  the  talfU-.  'Dim 
wan  tlip  baxki't  an  <Jd  iiiiibiTlUi  na<l  a  biiHhcl  und«r  the  table.  One 
day,  wlule  hIu.-  was  ^wpiag  iiear  iiu>  lablt>,  two  bnya  saw  the  af^lea  od 
the  table.  Thi^y  saw  the  i>Ul  ludy  !ili>rpinc  near  the  tablr.  One  of  tbe 
boy*  Mole  one  of  Wve  applm.  When  the  boys  ran  away,  the  old  lady 
awoln  aod  Mtw  the  iKty  catimt  the  apple.     .     .     . 

The  use  of  ^gn^  dom  not  ap)>Rir  to  dlsiidvnntage  iu 
the  above  comparison.  It  proves  tltat  a>npenilally  deaf 
eliildrfn,  from  two  to  four  years  under  instruction  in  an 
atmosphere  ofagne.  may  use  English  freer  from  "  mutisms" 
tliHii  an  oral  pupil  taught  t4?n  years  without  signs. 

Fori'^u^'iii^  a  possible  objection  that  the  oral  pupils 
quotwl  (iiigiit  l>c  weak  in  intelkvt,  Dr.  Williams,  in  sui> 
ceeding  cases,  prwcntod  al«o  specimens  of  Bnglish  written 
by  tlie  same  clukb-i^n  maw.  time  later,  after  tliey  hud 
been  under  instruction  by  tuiiniial  nii-thoda. 

Here  in  an  attempt  itt  a  ii^ttt^r  written  by  a  pupil  one 
and  a  lialf  years  in  an  oral  school: 

Dear  Mothrr  aod  A.^ 

I  am  going  tbr  to.  The  wiinU  arc  apples  or  box  of  acbooL 
LoQis  boy  i^hI  all  lli»  lime  read.  Mother  hnr  good  in  the  a  liltlv  (O 
oump  fur  Uotber  t2.00  wsots  to  come  Louii  or  call  F»d  and  JeniiM  u> 
b«  love  sorry.    .    .     . 

The  same  pupil,  fflx  months  uiulnr  manual  instruction, 
(aigna  permitted),  wrok  aiiother  letter : 
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My  Dtmr  Uolher; 

I  wnd  tlio  lnjttop  to  mottior.  TuMd&jr  nu)  MiO  a  hrar.  Two 
men  and  bear  oonif.  Mr.  W.  K'-acIti  Iwn  tiirii  aiid  yellow  Iwar.  Tlic 
biky  walks  unci  ruriH.  Ti?  mnii  thrown  a  etivk  at  tbp  Iwitr.  The  bear 
lakM  tlie  elicit.  He  climbf  n  Iroc.  Wc  stnnd  neur  tho  bear,  'llic 
Ixnu-  is  funny.  \Vi-  Imixb  »t  lln;  br»r.  Tin-  lirar  in  riitt  rmm.  He  U 
Ictbd.    The  man  iihalcM  tbe  bear.     'Hie  bear  kissca  the  man.     .     . 

On  the  face  of  the!<<'  In.^t  l.wo  dtjitions,  the  fripnds  of 
the  sign-laiiguiige  might  claim  tliat  inRtniction  with  pigns 
sonietJmcB  tends  to  remove  rather  tlmn  catue  "mutiBms." 

A  pupil  fivQ  ycaR!  in  an  oral  mHooI  wrote  this: 

Uy  Dear  MoUier:  1  lilce  wwh  tK>Riul1iinR8  cloths.  I  have  went  to 
atom.  I  like  Roe  llu-  Morv.  Uui^bs  gives  m  me  and  reiula  paper.  1 
will  to  tluuilc  ynii  nml  tl)f-  rrsrU  pflfu-r.     I  itin  fil»A  ta  li<ttrr.  , 

Tlif  Kiiitir  piii>il,  r;ix  iiuinMi^  liitiT.  itiKh-r  niiiiiuiil  instruc- 
tion apiK-jins  Ui  lijivi-  gcit  ml  of  a  imnihrr  of  "uuitirinis," 
tugfin  tn  ttic  Cdiitriiry  iint\vithr<t:iiiiliiig: 

My  |}t-»r  Mutbcr:  I  ho{it-  ynn  uzv  wi*tl  tuul  hH[>|)y.  I  like  ta  watili 
the  diaho§  uvd  work.  1  Ant  wpll.  I.nsi  Snturtlny  J  did  iiAt  no  [«  tlic 
dly.  I  went  in  the  yard.  They  fai  i>ii  ibt-  atjil  find  were  qufet.  In 
thrM!  wi'rkH  itll  thu  |Jii|iilM  olinll  go  hoiiii'  and  uill  )»■  bappy. 

Tliprp  nrt*  opjuim-nU*  of  the  «gn-!jingii.4gir  who  are  too 
well  infonned  lo  ditlni  tliat  sigiiy  nw  the  prininty  cniisp 
(if  cmir*  in  rriplish.  yet  who  miiiriTain  itial  the  use  of 
signs  gfoitly  hinilern,  or  even  (irevcnlH,  the  miL^tery  iif 
KiqiliKii.  In  reply  Ui  thinit  can  Im-suU  that  it  in  not  the  tisebut 
the  abuse  of  ."igrw  that  in  rrsponsihlc.  Signs*  used  to  exwfii» 
will  prevent  the  acquisition  of  English  for  the  reiwon  llml 
they  interfere  with  the  neecsRary  pnicliw  in  the  latter  that 
alone  can  render  perfeet.  But  facts  can  be  juldiired  in 
support  of  the  contention  thai  ^ignft,  jmliriinLsIy  uwd.  not 
only  do  not  intei-fere  with  Irariiing  Knglish.  but  even 
tavor  it. 

TheiT  are  large  numbon*  of  adult  driif  thnnighout  the 
conntrj',  graduates  of  eoinbincd-sysU'ni  sptiools  where 
xigns  are  recogtuzixl,  who  itre  tiinstfm  of  Kiiglish,  in  the 
sense  of  tising  it  gruiuniitticHlly  and  idiunnilicully.    I 
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tlial  if  Lw<i  co»ip'iiil:iliy  (Ifuf  rliildreii,  of  iijuhI 
iigf  and  nf  npiwirtMiUy  i'(|ual  inptitfll  altility,  wore  jtliiBed 
under  the  iiwtriK'tion  of  eqviiilly  enpable  tcachen*,  one 
Ufiing  eifms,  spelling,  aod  wTiting,  and  the  othw  Bpeech  and 
writiiiftonly,  all  ether  wnditioas  being  equal,  u-ithin  a  fixed 
tinie  tiie  first  eliUd  would  luivc  n  brxHuli-r  cduKitifHi  and  a 

HBetter  command  of  wiitten  lacigiiiigi'.  The  iiidinious  uae 
of  aignit  stinmlatt!s  tin*  mind  of  llir  rliild  and  midctw  il 
mom  receptive  for  all  fnnn^  of  Iraniing.  Idejw  nnwt 
precede  exprwwion,  and  l>y  niwiiw  of  a  proper  iiso  of  signs 
ideas  can  be  imparted  to  a  dmif  child  as  faxt  as  the  tonelier 

Hde.<irtv  and  soiiietiniei^  even  TaKter. 

H|    TInTw  liave  Ijpcn,  at  variouH  tiniw,  admitted   to  the 

PDIinnciKita  School  deaf  children  of  foreign  birth,  who  Iwve 
received  jnore  or  less  education  in  their  native  land,  but 
who  came  Ut  u.*  not  knowing  one  word  of  English.  Wc 
liave  l)ei'n  iitnazed  at  the  rapid  pnigres«  tliny  have  tiiiuh'  in 
theactiul-titinnof  Kngll'^li.  1  do  not  pretciui  Ui  ex]>liun  it; 
I  simply  pn-Mi-iil  il  :\s  n  fjuri,  :tnd  x-*  iiidisputjible  proof 
that  Knglittli  e^in  \)v  leoiiieil  rapidly  and  well  wilh  a  previtms 
knowledge  of  some  other  languag*',  and  In  an  atmf)sp1iere 
of  signs. 

Kollowing  w  part  of  a  conipjwiiion  on  "  Ants,"  written 
by  a  .Norwegian  girl  after  she  had  iK^on  in  our  schui^  only 
four  months: 
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The  lUita  sw  waaW  idimcui.  cdusL  of  dark  nolor.  Ttir  liaad  of  Uk  Mat 
«  v«ry  \iirff:  for  his  boJy  nnij  the  eyt^  eefn*  vtry  l«rg«  fw  th«  hwd- 
Tboy  liavc  ni\  k-ipi'  tlicac  Icks  anil  tiaa  ihv  frcl.  \mvc  joiiitn.  T)iv  wings 
are  Bat  oil  IIk' middle  p«rt  of  tlic  body,  tliey  havt'  four  iriiigB,  tbe  upper 
wui)0anilintiger  llian  the  to  wo  r.  Atiioni;  uhiit,  «a  among  b«u  therD«r« 
thiT  in>il(ii  Hiid  fcriiinln  ih«  drcni'*  i|uli)h  A.nd  worker  aiiLv,  (lir  hahj-ra 
arv  i-allvd  luri'c,  aflvr  m  >liurt  iaat  tlmy  vliiuif[c  uilu  puitua,  Khvn  Xhvy 
com  uul  aa  full  grown  ants.    .    .    . 

This  is  iKirt  of  a  description  of  a  picture  written  by  a 
Swede,  after  only  six  weekfi  in  our  school.  He  knew  abso- 
lutely no  KngUab  when  admitted: 
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A  wnman  aiid  [Iire«  rhildren  anrnttintcaroiindaiabla.  Tlieamalleil 
or  Ihcm  io  n  boy-  H«  siu  on  th»  titb]«  wttli  Ati  Iarg»  ird  tipple  in  hu 
1ian<l.  Hi'  wffirft  only  u  iiiKbt-slitrt  on,  tu  hia  aniia  iukI  Ickh  ftrv  l>Arr. 
lliii  hair  is  yllow  mid  ruriy.  Up  looks  at  her  sietpr  who  is  opposilp 
liiin-  i^hc  knix'U  <rn  A  Stool  Aiid  li^tia  o^inHt  the  Mbtc-  \Ltt  bair  it 
ylluw  litul  unt.utl     It  ItuiiK  dtiwri  her  back.     .     .     . 

This  is  by  a  XorwPRian  prl,  recently  admitted,  after 
four  uicefce'  study  of  KiigUsh.  starting  out  without  a  word 
of  it: 

Actioma. 
Patriok  found  a  not.    H«  e&vp  it  to  Miaa  Walker.    She  ihjuikcd 
him.     Ray  cracked  the  nul.     Miss  Wnllcer  pirlml  ilip  kf-ruf^Li  out. 
Hhf  thri'.w  l\\r  *\\eM  away,     rthi-  ipivn  ihi*  komclH  lo  ux.     Wp  Ihanked 
ber.     U'l-  atv  the  kemiils.     'Hii-y  Hurttd  Kood. 

Today  i«  Thurrtday.  Occertilirr  19,  1901,     tt  in  briirlit  and  coH. 

We  drew  ChmCmuA  Irees  y<>8l4>rday. 

CbriDtiuaD  ifl  Jcsxis'  birthday. 

tt>  like  Christmas. 

Wc  wiw  aon»e  froat  on  the  n-indnvi'  thi*  momiit^. 

A  boy  fdl  from  a  ded  yestenlay. 

I  BWPd  ye«1nrday. 

These  three  pereons  wc  by  no  mcana  "gcmuMa,"  but 
simply  good  twbolars,  perhaps  a  littln  above  the  iivrragc. 

It  bii»  bivn  noted  ami  cnntiiu'iitrd  upon  that.  :i8  it  riik\ 
childnrD  (if  dt-af  parents,  or  children  fnnti  f.-ujiibps  where 
there  arc  two  or  more  deaf  children,  t.  e.,  children  who 
have  IxH'n  in  an  atiiiospbere  i>f  sigiL'*  fnmi  infancy,  make 
riiiire  rapid  jtrogrej**  iii  language  lluin  other  dewf  children, 
other  eonditionx  being  equal.  Such  bas  been  our  expfr 
rience  in  thin  sehool,  and  we  have  lind  numerous  cases  from 
whieh  to  draw  concUii^ionx.  Mr.  Jenkin»i,  in  \m  nrticle 
in  the  Edumlor,  referred  to  before,  calls  attention  lo  tJie 
same  fact. 

Re\'erftl  yejirs  aRo  two  su*ter«  were  admitted  to  this  school. 
Tliey  biwl  l>eeu  iu  an  oral  fichiMi!  in  Kurojx;  live  und  four 
years,  resiwctively.  Tliey  wjuld  not  ii-w  one  word  of 
English,  and  tJtey  could  read  and  write  pntctically  nothing 
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the  laI^!:uage  of  their  nati\T  lunH.    In  the  applicution 

papers,  in  answer  bi  the  cuiowlioii:    "Can  i\w  n]»plicant 

talk   any?"  ttu-  iinrfwcr,  in  one  nusc,  wiw  "Only  ii   Tew 

H-orA"";  in  tli<*  <)ther.  "No."    "Hiiwdo  tlip  pari'iiti  ctHH- 

munifate  with  thi*  Hiilil?"    In  bnth  chm-k  the  iinswer  was 

By  KiRni!."    Si)  nmcli  for  smm«  forms  of  IwichinR  with- 

lut  ;*igiif).     Kdur  :iiid  fivf  years  of  such  inslruplion  rcsillted 

in  two  intelligeiil  prig  being  unable  either  lo  ttrile  or  sp«ak 

ly  iangua<ie  at  all.    Tlie  isirkt,  showinp:  no  aptitutlc  for 

'fl(>epch.  wi-rc  pl.irH  in  mftnual  rhu's^'s.    Tlify  hjivf  niadp 

jair  iiroKn-TW,  ;inii  nink  i\»  iwvTi\^\'  pupils,  showing  that 

eir  fuihirc  under  prt-vious  inslrurtion  wiis  nut  due  to 

wpaknww  of  inteUcrt. 

I  Three  years  ago   a  little    boy  eanie    tn  ns    who    had 

been  one  year  in  an  oral  school,      fie  could  not  8|)e»k  a 

single  inlelligiblp  word,  nor  could  he  write  one  sentence, 

however  brief.     His  ixvrenli'  insisted  llmt  he  be  placed  in 

an  oral  clasf).     He  learned  nothing  except  mischief.     Me 

was  dropped  for  one  year  and  then  readmitted.     He  is 

now  in  a  manual  v\\i?i<,  and  i.t  learning  lan^uafie  tdnwly. 

He  li!w  icjirned  :*igiw  nipidly,  ajid  in  tluit  ritediiiiii  he 

^jhows  more  than   ordinjiry  ijuieknws  of  rudiprehcrudon 

^^bd  keenness  of  re:i8oning. 

^Hln  isyj  we  received  a  1»oy  who  hiwi  U-en  two  j-eara  in 

^^nc  of  Ihe  fwst  oral  sn;booI.4  in  .Ainerie:!.     He  was  placed 

in  an  oral  cla.ss  of  second-year  pupil'*,  aveniftinj;  the  saiiic 

^    age.    His  speech  and  li|>-rcadin;£  were  a  little  better  than 

the  average  of  the  i^l.'uw,  but  in  written  lanKuage  lie  nuikcd 

far  below  the  |KK>n.wt.     In  fact.  In*  naild  hardly  write  one 

,    simple  sentence  correctly. 

^K^fiuch  cases  as  I  lutve  citcdt  all  of  which  have  oome  under 
^^\y  p^Tsonal  observation,  seein  to  me  lo  prove  conclu- 
sively that    oral    en\'irt>nnient  does  not    necessarily  pro- 
duce good  I'jiglisli,  or  sign  enviromuent  Iwd  l-^nglisli. 
It  is  charged  tliat  children  tauglil  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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siRtis  lliink  in  sipiR,  and  that  their  ICnglisli  is  a  prtvcww 
translation  from  nigns.  This  may  be  trxie  in  the  earlier 
srtapes  of  acquisition,  but  most  of  tbe  inipils*  oiit^ntw  ii. 
And  what  matters  it,  any  way.  If  our  \ni\»U  uliitimttlyj 
reach  the  goal  «f  g<nid  ICnglwh?  That  tbey  can  and  do 
abundantly  proved  bj-  many  gradnalci*  i)f  (.•oinbin('<l-sy«tc 
schools  throughout,  the  eoiintry. 

[  present  below  a  spwnincii  of  ri'pn«iueti»M  frtini  □  Aii 
course  in  signs.     In  our  school  the  pupils  are  frequentlj 
required  in  the  ela-wroonii!  to  write  out  a  synoj^iL-*  n(  tb 
morning  chapel  talk  given  by  one  of  the  teachers.     ThBB 
specimen  was  UTittcn  by  a  fifteen-year-old  girl,  deaf  (r 
infanc)',  eight  years  in  school,  a  little  above  the  avei 
in  scholarship  and  general  ability: 

Tbin  RKrnuDK  Mr.  8ii)ith  li'<:tui>:d  lo  us  iii  llie  ckapnl.     Hui  iatl 
" Judge  nol."  Mailhew  vii,  1.  and  "for  iimn  lookelh  on  tbt'  oulwi 
AppoaroiKW,  but  tKi>  l..ord  lookoth  on  the  hoiirt,"  I  .SmiiuoI  vvi,  7<] 

JdMls  told  us  tiol  lA  jiidse  peopli!  fur  wr  «v  i>ft«n  oinOUtrn. 

Mr  Siiiiili  iflid  UH  H  story  about  a  15  or  16  yeor-oltj-lxty  and 
Nuvrfuuiidliutd  dog.     They  li^rtl  near  thv  «;■  tttul  wbiu  futiJ  u(  ovriin 
iiiiiiK-  ('tie  day  llx-y  wi-rv  tti  a  Ixtat  lutar  thn  olhi-r  xitli^  irf  tlii'  sea. 
WM  8tormy.     The  Wiy  wm  fishififf,  and  by  and  by  the  l>ont  Mf 
down.     The  Uiy  lonki-tl  for  tbrr  dox  and  mw  the  dog  roiuiuK  ronar 
liiiu  with  BparkliDg  i^yi^.     Ht  tluiught  the  dog  wiw  mad  and  kirkcsl  i 
vtniok  tl  several  timrv.     Soiue  men  in  aiKittirr  IkwI  «ww  ihe  tiglh 
Otm  niaii  shouK'd  tv  hini  Aiii)  tuU)  hini  to  {iiit  liin  ami  anttind  lht>  dc 
The  tioy  dill  and  they  swam  IowokIb  the  boat.    Tlw  Ixty  mw  fl 
that  the  dog  nuv  not  mad  and  felt  aehamrd  of  Liauvlf. 

H«  (uld  no  aDollier  mttry  at»uut  a  rriim^r  in  .MuKa-tlletf,  [<~rant«. 
was  a  dirty  rity.     Tlic  mi*pr  luild  rags  aiid  ^ol  litllif  nitincy  irvcry 
-Uaiiy  poor  |H-uplr  iiisullf^d.  and  InuKhcd  at    him.     Wh«-u    lit!  il\tni,* 
polieetiian  aud  ioau>  men  i-aiiif  iiito  bix  Iioukk.    Thpy  found  a  larR« 
■UDi  of  oioney  mod  a  paper  whicb  thu  nitaer  wrote  Ivcfnro  Ik-  died. 
■aid  that  th«  city  wan  dirty  and  tuu)  iio  rlraii  water.    Th«  diriy  wAt 
eaoaed  sekneasoa  and  deaths.       H«  Aavt-d  cuoney  tn  Iti-ip  the  vi% 
Tlte  iDuiiey  was  givvn  to  iho  dty  for  ^ving  deau  Multtr  to  fttopie.  ] 

We  should  not  jitdgn  pcapl«  by  the  nutuard  a|)[x>nranr«8.     W«  i 
l«ok  VD  Ilic  h«art«. 

I  would  call  [Mirticular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
libovc   eynopeis  was  WTitt«n  in  fifteen  niinut^a}  from 
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fifteen-niinut*  sign  discourae,  as  an  ordiiiar\'  school  exer- 
Vise,  witli  no  idou  of  Ructi  a  use  a&  thiK  being  made  of  it.  It 
is  presented  exactly  a»  written,  punctuation  and  all. 
Not^  iU!  freedom  from  "niutisms."  If  such  resiilt*?  can 
bo  obtuiiicd  by  "itign  translation,"  a  little  more  of  it 
vnuld  rifil  Ih'  ariuM. 

Mr.  Williitin  Wmli-  hiw  recently  called  attention,  as  one 
seeking  a  rciiscm.  t^i  tin-  fact  that  the  language  of  the  deaf- 
blind  is  practically  free  from  'niutbtms."  From  one 
•ouroe  h(!  reoeiv(fd  the  aiuswer  that  it  was  t>ef!aus«  the 
deaf-b!ind  were  nut  fannUnr  with  signn.  la  rt'\y\y,  Mr. 
Wade  said  that  »ome  of  the  deaf,  he  vm»  assured,  were 
entirely  familiar  with  signs.  He  cit«d  the  divergent  cases 
of  Orris  Bcniion  and  Tommy  Stringer.  Tlic  former  imder- 
stand:'  ftignc  and  uses  tJiem  freely,  and  they  have  Ijecn 
freely  used  in  liw  education.  Tonuny  Stringer,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  educat<'d,  m  far,  wholly  without 
8ign8.  As  the  language  of  both  h  free  from  '■iinitisnis, " 
Mr.  Wade  jiistly  concludts  that  "  signs  can  ]>lay  no  part  in 
this  exemidion. " 

My  objept  in  writing  thii*  article  han  not  been  to  nuIogiKc 

e  sigii-i:iiiguagp.  but  l<i  clefend  it  where  it  necitt  defenw 

from  many  of  itc  frimdw  who  six-ak  <if  it  and  vhc  it  carc- 
lefwiy  and  injudiciously,  and  from  foe*  who  misrepre!»ent  it 

d  ciust  unj  ust  a;<perAions  upou  it. 

I  am  f\)lly  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
.\nH'ric;m  edueatoi-a  of  the  deaf,  iu>  exprcssi-d  clearly  and 
concisely  in  the  oft^tjuotcd  Berkeley  resolution,     I  believe 

lat  every  deaf  child  slinuld  lje  given  opporlunily  tu  learn 
>  t*peak  and  read  the  liiw.  I  believe  in  the  restriction  of 
the  Hign-laiiguage  in  all  schools  to  it«  projier  use  as  an  itux- 
ilinry.  But  I  hold  that  it  is  a  rank  injustice  to  negleel  it 
and  allow  it  to  deteriorate,  as  is  so  often  done  of  late  years. 
And,  timilly,  an  experience  of  many  years  among  the  deaf, 
both  at  achool  and  out  lu  the  world,  leads  me  to  afHim 
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tlml,  uiuiiT  prnppr  (•ondilioiis  and  witli  proiwr  rfslriclimis. 
tlip  f<ijEii-l;inKiiftB«  addn  U),  ralluT  tlian  deiracb*  from, 
the  int^llectiiiil,  mom],  iind  social  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Xeilher  with  nor  mlhout  the  figrn-lnngimice,  nor  wth 
any  iiictliod  within  tlip  seo|Mr  of  liijiiuin  ingenuity,  can  we 
hope  to  attiiin  perfect  biutcw  in  I'durating  the  deaf.  Mr. 
W.  0.  Jenkins,  whcwr  urernature  death  removed  from  the 
jmifpssion  one  (if  il«  most  earnest  workers,  clewest  think- 
KJ-n,  »iid  :iljlest  writers,  said: 

"In  all  OUT  schools,  there  will  be  failures  of  bo  i^vc  k  oharactM'  ■ 
to  Biutdi-n  and  diacDuraoc  lu.  but  thcar  will  never  be  of  eo  nmoua  a 
cliiLrikvlor  wlii-jt;-  atgiiH  \m\v  timi  A  pmjiw  plu>e  in  the  method  tiMd  ■* 
wberellicy  have  hwa  put  under  Iftui  muI  liauittlivd  (rtxii  Llir  Khoolrooni." 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
indnctar  in  the  Minnesota  iScAoof,  Farihtiitlt,  MtnntMota. 


THE  WISCO.NSm  UOrNI>T.\Bl-K. 

The  Annals  has  already  announced  that  last  July 
i/lr.  W.  D.  Parker,  Stale  High  School  Innpector,  wiis 
a[)[>ointi-(l  hy  the  State  Superintendent  iif  I'lihlie  Instruc- 
tion :us  ]ns|X,'Ctt>r  fur  :ill  the  sclmdltt  for  the  clfJif  in  WJs- 
eonsin  sn|ipor1<Hi  hy  the  bounty  nf  the  Stale.  Mr.  Parker 
has  entered  upon  his  new  work  with  an  enthu-tia-sni  whleh 
is  inspiring.  The  first  public  expression  of  this  interest 
was  1(1  arrange  for  n  Hound-Table  of  Wiscoi»in  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf,  about  fifty  in  number,  which  waa  held  in 
connection  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  that  met 
in  Milwaukee,  DfTember  26-28.  Twcnty-dghl  tenchera 
were  present. 

The  pro^uniine  covered  two  sessions,  which  were  pre- 
sidtsl  over  hy  Mr.  Pahkek. 

The  first  t«pic/"  Peculiar  Pupils,"  was  presented  tlirough 
an  informal  diseu»)ion. 

A  fine  "Exemplification  of  Kirsl  Year  Work  "was  given 
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by  Mbw  tC^TJiAiusE  F'.  Rred,  of  the  Mihvnukpp  Day 
School,  which  is  under  the  efficient  nmmigenient  of  Mis<s 
Frances  Wcttstein.  In  the  first  step,  imitation,  xha 
little  OTtfS  re[>ejited  the  movements  nf  their  teacher, 
whether  of  hand,  hejid,  or  mouth.  The  second  step, 
inhalation,  was  shown  with  bits  of  j»aper  held  to  the 
tKwtriU  by  the  act.  Kidialiition  was  mnde  evident  by 
blowing  lighted  candles.  The  formation  of  consonants  l>epin 
with  t,  followed  by  p,  «,  ^,  sh,  Ik,  which  were  first  made 
by  ihe  teacher  and  n'|ieft1«I  by  the  child  and  then  written 
by  the  teacher  :ind  by  the  child.  l-iiv-nwdinR  "f  p,  I,  /, 
gh,  8f,  m,  k,  Ih,  ch,  ph.  was  followed  by  other  conrntnant 
cnmbinations.  Vowels  were  next  taken  up  with  5.  f.  a, 
So,  H.  ow,  oil.  oy.  01,  in  a  similar  manner.  Then  da,  d6, 
ila,  «1,  sa,  wi.  and  other  coinblnatinns  of  consonants  and 
vowels.  Words  were  read  from  the  lips,  pronounced, 
HJld  afterward  \vriiten;as,  ii^hoe.  hnt,hoif,mvff.  jmjia.  Pic- 
tUPesof  Ihewe  objects  wereshomi  as  Ihey  wore  pronounced 
by  the  teacher.  Commands  were  given,  "Come,"  "Go," 
"Wash,"  "Jump,"  "Stand,"  "Stand  upon  a  chair." 
"Rit,"  "Sew,"  "Hop."  Other  exercises  were  designed 
to  develop  the  feme  of  touch  by  textures,  diffcn-nl  forms, 
etc.,  ftldo  to  trnin  the  aght  by  objcete  of  different  shapes 
and  different  colors.  The  distinction  between  high  and 
low  twniw  w;is  flrxt  |»crcpived  by  touch  from  the  vibration 
of  guitar  strings,  then  from  the  thrttat. 

Work  in  language  building  was  further  Ulustratod  ftith 
a  second-year  class  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  S.vn.ui 
SoHENtRiN.  Words  were  read,  from  the  Ups  and  repeated, 
as,  "o  ball,"  "a  shoe,"  "a  horec,"  "a  sofa."  They  were 
next  selected  by  tlie  chihlriMi  fnnn  wordi*  written  on  cards, 
and  the  objects  theinm'lvcs  were  also  picked  out.  Then 
the  fiiilowing  .sciit<'nci*s  wen-  n-ad  fnnn  the  lips,  spoken, 
and  written  on  a  largi?  slate:  "1  came."  "She  came." 
"1    stood."    "  lunil    stood."    C<unraands    were    given. 
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"I  have  a  doll."    "What  have  I?"    "You  have 
"  Whiit  h:is  Annie?"     '•  Aunie  has  n  pig."     Then 


Aclioiks  wen;  perfanned,  spoken,  and  written  in  likenianner 
as.  "We  sujod  and  bowed."  "I  got  a  book."  "CharW}- 
t<»re  sciiiip  paper."  The  use  of  Ihe  "  V\vc  Slate  STOtem'* 
was  well  ilhistnitod  by  the  work  of  the  class.  The  ques- 
tion wiu*  inlroduecd  by, "  What  did  Charley  do?"  "  CharifV 
tore  some  paper. "  Gustaf  told  Emil. "  Koll  your  pencil." 
'•What  did  Kmil  do?"  "  Knill  rolled  hit*  p4»ncii,"  etc. 
Coiivi-raatiim:  "What  w  that?"  "lliat  is  a  baby." 
"What  iM  that?"  *'That  i»  a  cat/'  etc  "Wiat  have 
you?" 
a  cup. 

she  showed  the  pig.      Annie  found  something.     "What 
have  you  found?"    "I  have  found  a  fish." 

Mr.  C.  P.  Caby,  Superintendent  of  the  Stat^  Scliool 
for  the  Deaf,  was  he.xt  introduced.  He  luffhly  eoiupli- 
niented  the  work  wljich  had  been  so  finely  iUustrated, 
and  the  skill  necetwary  to  brinji  about  such  an  exemplifica- 
tiim  and  »aid  he  had  learned  mure  of  pedagogy  in  the  iKWt 
four  rnonl1i.s  tlian  ever  before  in  tht*  sjum*  length  of  linie. 

Mr.  M11.LEK,  Cluiirmnn  of  the  Milwaukee  Scluml  Board, 
wn-H  tlien  presenlJ?d.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  IMiontt- 
logical  fiistitutc^  utarteti  about  twenty  yejirs  ago,  which 
gave  ri.«e  t<i  the  Milwaukee  I)ay-«elinol,  stating  that  the 
work  denionKtrated  there  waa  the  outgrowth  of  the  oral 
methoil. 

Jli33  II.  K.IY  Krim,  of  ^eboygan,  spoke  of "  The  Teach- 
er's Responsibility  for  the  Promotion  of  Ueariug  anil 
Testfl  for  Hearing."  She  said  in  substance:  As  noon 
aa  u  cliild  enters  school  he  should  be  tested  for  l»-ariiig, 
and  though  he  seem  not  to  hear,  tlie  test-*  should  Ix-  con- 
tinued for  many  successive  days.  Alter  weeka  he  iniiy 
learn  to  rUatingiiish  diflferent  sounds;  iwliceinen'*  whiatles, 
and  bells  of  difTerent  sorts  and  siaes  may  la*  iwfd.  The 
child  should  be  blindfolded  during  the  practice,  after 
having  an  opiwrtutiity  to  see  whicli  instrument  produces 
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v-}uiou8  Boxinds.    After  the  ctiild  can  detect  tho,  difFcr- 

noc  iti  these  sounds  the  vowds  e,  a,  do,  may  t)e  given, 

followed  by  i ,  and  w.     Write  words  "u  tin.'  Iwiird  s<j  that 

lie  may  know  ivtmt  you  urp  fading  to  say;  speak  them  and 

repeat  unliJ  the  child  distinguishes  one  from  another. 

Then  test  hini  blindfolded.      The  differpnt  »triiig«  of  o 

"N-iolin  funiirth  sininds  f<ir  tostln/c  and  devel<i])iiij:  liniriiig, 

Luariiiuf;;  iiien>ly  Ut    di.stirii:iiLsli  vowel  .iDUtids  hy  iKriiriiig 

is  an  aid  Ui  »\n\'ch  in  producing  In-ttrr  voici^. 

Miw  Jbnnie  C.  Smith,  «f  Mau  Claire,  f^&ve  some  sug- 
ioiis  for  ''Busy  Work."  In  the  boginTiing  this  may 
clay  modeling,  ]Ni|K'r  eutting,  pasting,  muking  paper 
chains,  stringing  bendiK,  building  with  blocks,  any  mniplc 
work  that  the  pupil  can  do  miaide<l  by  the  tcaciier  after 
one  or  two  k«*o]ut.  Later  he  may  spend  thin  spare  tinie  in 
writing,  dntwing,  {uiinting.  tlliuttniting  number  work  and 
language  leeeonn  vnth  pictun«  he  hnK  drawn  or  cut  from 
paper. 

Mias  8mitii  also  suggested  plans  for  ''Encounif^ng 
Speech  and  Writing  at  Uome."  First  make  the  rhild 
ambitious  for  himself.  Then  make  lus  parents  and  friends 
aiidntieuA  for  him.  Secure  the  cn-operation  of  the  pnrent«. 
luvile  them  Ui  scIkmiI  tu  see  how  you  teach  him;  show 
what  he  is  able  to  do ;  fwnd  home  lists  of  words  and  wnteaocs 
which  you  wii-h  him  to  lu*  at  home  in  exprescing  hw  wants 
and  in  talking  with  brtUherm  and  tasters.  Knuounige 
him  t(i  bring  to  school  at  a  iair]>riM>  written  work,  perhapn 
lottent,  whieb  be  may  liavi*  l>cen  amsistul  to  do.  Ij-t 
Uie  motto  of  the  parents  be,  "Talk,  talk,  talk"  to  the 
child. 

"(jiiinMt — in  and  out  doora,"  was  prraented  by  Mim 
Bmsche  K.  Ahotle,  of  Black  Rivtrr  Kails,  and  Miss 
Je»i<it:  B.  Allen,  of  Kau  Claire.  Wim  AnnrLE  thought 
that  play  is  a  means  of  growth  and  'devel<jpinent.  By 
it  the  child  pvea  expmrion  to  eertaia  impoIiM  which 
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nialtp  it  as  niiturat,  peal,  nnd  serious  jis  iiny  work  lattT  ix^^ 
Much  of  his  earliest  education  conios  through  liis  self''^ 
acti\ity  seen  in  the  form  of  play.    Through  play  hi*  b«— ' 
comw  acquainted  witli  materials  and  |M-rtplf.  and  dfvrli>ptf 
social    iiiittinntt*   as   well    as    individuality.     In    im>tHTly 
dirertt-d  play  the  child  may  become  stimulated  nienu'illy. 

Miss  Allen  considered  pla}'  as  an  important  factor  in 
a  deaf  child's  education.  Because  of  his  deafncwt  he 
fails  Id  get  much  that  a  hearing  child  rceifivi's  tmconscioiuly. 
The  shuffling  walk  and  awkward  movement  may  Iw 
overcome  Xn  a  lai^e  extent  hy  the  simple  circle  Kam<« 
of  the  kindergai'tcn.  Kur  indoor  gaiiiL'S,  Windfokl  li 
child  and  let  him  tell  the  different  children  by  feelins  of 
tlieir  hair,  drcfls,  and  handf.  Hide  the  thimble  and  othtr 
articles;  use  heAii-bafs*.  grace  hoo|w,  tftn-pire*,  marlilea, 
"ring  on  a  string,"  "spin  the  platter,"  "button,  bntl^iti." 
He  may  play  hoiisi?,  school,  church,  store,  train,  rnilkimm, 
fireman,  cirtnw,  Indian,  doctor,  go  fishing,  to  market, 
lake  a  Ktwet-(*ar  ride,  etc.  Thei^e  are  ah<o  tli«  ever  rciidy 
"Authors,"  "Tlie  flag  game,"  "The  eoKtle  game, ""  Bible 
questions,"  crokinole,  carom,  iloniinoett,  and  checkers. 
Some  of  the  out-door  siM>rt«  which  children  enjoy  arc 
running  matches,  jumping  contests,  tug  of  war,  lag,  boll, 
hide-nn<l-!«eek,  pristm  goal,  fox  and  geose,  hop-»ootch, 
"  I'uwy  wmuIk  a  corner,"  etc. 

"JiistiiicHtifHi  nf  SpiTch  and  Si>eccii  Iteading"  waa  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Mi.ss  Ei.<ik  M.  I^kinkk,  of  Oelavim. 

Miss  A.  I.  HouART  pntsented  the  topic  *'8hould  a 
teacher  overlook  any  inaecuraey  in  Speech  or  Writing?" 
She  said:  (generally  corrections  should  be  made,  but 
ttntli  caution,  or  else  a  sensitive  pupil  may  become  dis- 
couraged and  make  no  further  effort.  .Mit4tak(«  which 
occur  frequently  may  be  niost  effcctivt'Ij'-  iniprMsed  by 
iH'ing  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  class.  Wlien 
there  ia  not  time  fur  correction  aa  sioon  as  the  inaccuracy 
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is  nindp.  il  may  W  rcservwl  for  future  correction.  So 
child  Bhould  l)c'  froiifitantly  interrupted  at  the  expciL-w  of 
thought.  Mwiakw  in  writing  should  also  reoeive  atten- 
tion, iwually  vfiih  the  pupil,  fts  corrected  papers  returned 
to  a  chilti  ordinarily  fail  t*  make  nmeli  of  an  imprcj?sion. 
Li^tl*TH  rthciiild  be  carefully  corrected,  for  in  these  the 
child  is  trying  to  exi)res«  hia  thoufihts  in  the  heat  way,  and 
will  ordinarily  renirnihiT  the  InnRunfie  forms  given  him  at 
toich  3  time. 

The  opinion  wit<  further  lirouglit  out  hi  discunniiin  that 
to  a  hmited  extent  childre^n  may  correet  e»e-h  cither's 
mistak«9t,  especially  in  writing  on  the  hliUTkboard.  Some 
thought  that  children  do  not  like  to  accept  criticiHni 
frtHii  other  pupils.  The  Inbi-ector  said:  Create  auch  a 
sentiment  among  tho  cluldrc:n  that  they  shall  he  n-ilhng 
to  take  hints'*  from  other  pupib.  IVit  the  pupil  in  potiitioQ 
Ut  help  correct  tlie  errors  of  other  learners  like  hitiu<eir. 
"The  8ent«nce  aa  a  Unit  in  Speech,"  waa  eIalH)rat4>d 
l>y  Mi«w  HirjiA  RvrxtLfH,  of  Sparta,  LangUHge  coiwislsi 
of  M>ntenc(W.  Tlie  ctir  of  the  hearmg  child  1h  eiuisljititly 
struck  with  complete  sentences  and  pi>rfert.  idioniatJe 
forms.  Some  of  these  are  impressed  nn  Uie  memory. 
Present  sentences  in  the  same  way  constantly  to  the  e>*c 
of  the  deaf  child  by  speech  and  wrilinR,  which  will  mean 
much  more  than  isolated  words.  First  Httempt4s  at  repro- 
durtion  will  be  crude,  but  in  the  end  the  |X'rfeci  whole 
aiiTuxl  at  from  tlie  first  will  fm  iiltaitied.  The  double 
rexult  is  thus  obtained:  reading  I.Hiiguage  us  .^ixiken  by 
others  and  developing  the  power  t<»  reproduce  it.  These 
firwl  wntence  forms  b<?cain(!  hiibitua)  by  eonstant  uj<e. 
New  senleiici^  as  whoks  are  like  new  and  Iteautiful  pieturea 
}  to  the  cJiild.  Once  the  whole  is  guined.  the  dctaib  can 
I  he  exainirted  and  the  voweJ  or  consonant  whicli  has  not 
I      been  mastered,  dwelt  upon.    Tlie  ^entoniT  method  makes 
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expressing  ideas  arid  iiiiprp£Hoim  iit  oikw  iti  the  child  Kfc, 
gives  better  tmphiwis,  accent,  and  mow  natural  inl^iia- 
loon  of  voice,  fluency,  and  cuniiniiity  tif  Aponch,  kucIi  as 
can  never  lie  obtainet)  by  iiny  ntber  nii-thnd. 

MisM  Ki':.\Ti.vfi,  uf  Riicinc,  while  mlvuciiting  the  i^cnlrucc 
unit,  would  not  ncgli'cl  elements,  as  tliey  are  necwwjirr 
for   correcting   speech. 

Miss  Wettstkix,  while  cniphwJizinp  the  value  of  ihe 
sentence  as  the  unit,  iiL'^ii^ted  upuii  tiii>  necessity  of  hsxing 
the  mechanical  drill  on  elonients  at  the  beginning.  She 
thought  that  the  coni*tant  aini  by  all  teachers  is  the 
sentence,  even  though  we  begin  with  eleiuente.  We 
may  talk  to  our  deaf  children,  using  leniences  which  titcy 
uudcretaiid.  fjcfore  they  learn  to  speak  thein, 

"Some  ppvicos  for  Kii-st  Xuinlx?r  \^'^rk "  were  given 
by  Misa  Anxa  K.  Xi'GfiST,  of  Kond  du  Lac.  Teach 
counting  and  coniliinatinm  by  objects.  Have  cards  on 
which  are  groii|iH  of  piriures,  beneath  which  are  placed 
the  nunibipnt  with  llie  wipi  pIuH  or  TiiinuB  belwi'en  the 
groui»>,  and  upon  which  are  various  conibitmttoii))  that 
may  be  held  before  the  child  for  him  to  give  the  reaulls. 
Pill  conibinationn  on  the  blacklxiard  and  supply  e^ich 
child  with  toothpicks,  beans,  etc..  mth  which  he  may 
arrange  groujx*  to  corrcsiKind.  Place  dots  on  the  bunrd, 
cra.Hc  a  fHirt.  anil  let  the  child  tell  bow  many  are  erased 
and  how  many  remain.     I'se  dominoes. 

"  Number  Work  "wa*  also  dl'MHis-'iiMi  by  Mr.  .I.J.  Muiii'ht, 
of  Deluvan. 

"The  Helation  of  the  Deaf  to  Laiigujig*'"'  was  treated 
by  Mr.  Wakhkn  Robinso.v,  of  Delavun.  He  HtAted 
that  the  deal'  stand  as  fordgncrs  in  their  relation  to  the 
English  language,  mtli  tlie  difTercncc  that.  forcigtKra 
rew^ive  millions  of  impresniotu'  through  the  ejir  which  the 
dejif  do  not  luivc.  For  want  of  time  and  proper  practice 
in  school,  together  with  Ijii'.  number  of  i)ubjcct«  to  whiob 
they  must  {pve  their  attention,  little  is  accomplished  oam- 
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wed  t^o  tin'  work  in  liui^ici^f  whirli  f^limild  be  dune. 

["he  alin  of  wiutfatiim  is  llie  injwer  tti  niakc  the  best,  uhc 
iiie's  self.  I»  tKe  development  of  the  deaf  everrthing 
Bvsiilabic  in  nwdiHl:  speech,  sigiis*,  writing,  finger-»«peliing, 
drawiiif!,  gyiim.'istieR.  numuul  jitid  doniPstie  tniimng.  imd 
illuHVRilinii  by  objects,  pictures,  and  apparatus.  VVrit- 
vcif.  is  the  chifrf  means  in  Uiiniiiig  language;  next  c(hu«s 
rni^er-spHliufi,  whieh  m  tlinr  limes  :ts  rapid  as  writing. 
Tlw!  real  basi«  fur  the  aequisitimi  of  languiige  \»  theu.seof 
it.  All  lesMtiit  aliuuld  he  lessons  in  Knglisli  carefully 
rrpcated  so  oft^-n  tlist  correct  forms  shall  be  thoroughly 
impressed. 

Miss  An.va  SiiLLiVAN.  of  Fond  du  Lac  gave  an  aerount 
of  her  ex]iernicnts  with  thf>  Akoulalion,  wh  cli  have 
led  her  to  the  conc.usion  that  it  is  unsat  ^"actory  fo-  the 
n\n9&  of  the  do!if ;  wimt  k*  obtiiinMl  by  its  U'%  L^  not  worth 
Uin  tiine  .spent  u|><}n  it. 

■  Miiw  Kr)[»  thought  a  great  deal  of  time  needed  to  be 
sp<>ni  witli  it  for  auy  results  which  would  aid  voice  aod 
Bpeech. 

Miw  H.*NNAH  G.tRiiNKH,  of  Appletou,  gave  some  illustra- 
tions l4t  dhow  the  'Charnctcr  of  Teachers'  Stories.'*  Her 
stories*  were  A»  folitiws: 

1.  The  iTidiaiLS.  how  they  lived- 

■  2.  The  IMIgrinii),  how  they  lived. 

p  3.  Coiiiparl'ton  of  two  prcvioai  stone*'. 

K  4.  The  hulians  and  the  PUgriius;  how  they  met. 

I  5,  Tlie  Chri.-*tmaa  Story. 

I  6.  The  St«r>-  of  the  Bear. 

K  7.  The  St«)r>'  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Toadfl. 

■  Mr.  C.  P.  C.tRV.  of  Delflvan,  spoke  on  *"  rVvclo[)nient 
of  the  Imagination."  We  no  longer  speak  of  develoittng 
the  diflfi'n-nt  fnculliw*  as,  if  they  were  parts.  The  individ- 
ual U  U«»ke«l  upon  ai*  a  unit.  Certain  kinds  of  discipline 
do  more  to  a>*adt  the  iniaginiitioD  and  others  iLs«st  the 
nasoniug.    There  are  two  kinds  of  imagination.    When 
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n  child  reciillw  «  pictiiri-,  lir  itiiJiKmtf,  A  nwi*  rptftlk 
ceriain  visual  rcnicnilinuiiT.s  jiml  :iri  odttr.  A  r(tif«*trcnr 
tt-ill  recall  to  iJotiie  tlie  imiw  and  cliittcj-  of  it,  t»  otl»ere 
thf  stuffy  intprinr;  thus  im:igiii:»tirm  diffeix  in  diffirrTit 
people.  The  doaf  linvp  no  iiniiKery  rvIjitiiijE  U»  sound, 
bui  fnii  rwall  whnt  tlifv  hnvp  soon  and  touched.  Tlw 
tcootier  mufit  appeal  to  somcthinj;  wliioh  they  h&ve  had 
in  their  experience.  Hy  the  con."! nw- live  ininpirmtion 
we  tiike  variouf  elenieiiLs  wliicli  we  know  aud  uiutc  tlieni 
to  build  HoniethinR  different  from  whiit  has  been  kiiowo. 
This  is  the  hipliest  tJTje  of  iniiiKination.  It  will  avail 
little  to  talk  to  pupils  in  words,  unless  n  corresjionding 
picture  is  fonued.  If  you  waul  to  develop  imagiuation 
ill  genitrapliy,  jMTpeption  must  be  trnined;  tlie  child 
niu«t  lie  tiikfii  nut.  <if  doiirs,  to  heemne  fjiniiliar  with  ele- 
iiienlH  in  the  country  around  I'roni  which  to  huihl. 

The  subject  of  "■  IMweipline,  Nred,  Knd,  Method,"  was 
presented  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Cochran n  and  Miss  M.  D.  Fonnkb, 
of  I)elav;m.  and  Miss  M.viioarkt  HpfiLCY,  of  ft'jiusiiu. 
Mr.  CticuuANK  t*aitl  thai  no  cast-iron  rule  can  U-  liitd 
down  which  will  lie  nppltcable  in  uU  pu»t^  oihI  »wUs{  to 
every  pupil.  Child  !*tudy  is  neeestary  that  tlie  method 
of  discipline  uuiy  bt*  suited  to  the  Lnu|»er:iuieut  of  i-aeh 
ciiild.  In  nioial  ipHstionn  pertaining  la  lioripsty.  purity, 
utid  right  living,  defniite  coniniiitidit  should  be  enforced. 
The  attitude  of  the  leaeher  towjird  the  pupil  should  be 
that  of  ;i  friend  ;uid  eouriwlor  whfwt*  pervading  spirit  is 
love.  Thai  teacher  who  can  inspire  the  rnspflct  and  honor 
of  pupiU  bitf  largely  solved  the  (jueation  of  discipline. 
Ui»*cipliue  hhould  be  unifonn.  not  strict  to-day  and  lax 
to-morrow.  .\n  uneven  enfonTineut  of  regiilationi*  is 
subversive  of  good  order.  It  w  que.i1ion»ble  whether  the 
application  of  the  nid  is  ever  of  (x-niianent  value;  if  «>, 
the  cases  are  ran?  wliere  apprals  Ui  nianliiii^ss  ain)  uji- 
rightness  so  fail  iJmt  there  »n>d  be  »  resort  to  so  Imrbar- 
0U8  a  method  of  puoisluneot. 
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Miss  Power  thought  tlunt,  an  Uip  wlimil  w  murlilike 
the  world,  thi-  cliUd  slimilil  Ik*  t.-iiiRht  the  nwN-ssity  of 
oltediencp  to  sch«H>l  n-jfiilalioiw^,  iw  the  ftmndutioii  for 
oljwiionce  to  all  law.  Tht-  nrtuw  which  conlribuW!  U) 
upright  chnmct^T  ii«>(i  to  be  iinpliuitt'd  ns  priim'  rc(|uiyit«i 
for  a  ;?mm1  wiuration.  The  cmvc  of  di^tirdcr  is  not  in- 
fix'<)U<'nily  in  the  teacher.  Punlslimpnt  ahould  be  rctrib- 
Ulive  rather  than  arlntrar)',  in  order  that  the  rhild  may 
bo  made  In  feel  that  the  inconveiiii'iice,  dlsnirnfnrl,  pain, 
or  di^prace.  if  merely  the  natural  fonfte»|ueii«'  of  his 
misdeed  or  oinbnion.  Such  punishineiit  {«  never  inflicti^d 
in  anger.  Threat*  of  ]>uiiishrneiit  should  never  1>p  made. 
Act  promptly  when  ne(Mi.«inn  demands,  hiil  do  not  talk 
about  what  ycai  will  rio.  .\ii  tititiinit^  aimmtit  of  {latienoe, 
welf-coMtrnI,  and  taei  itre  needed  to  secun^  rimhI  diseipline. 

MIhh  IlriiLKY,  nmtinuing  the  suhject.  addi'd  that  the 
tiiscipline  af  de;if  children  iif  often  «t  iilterly  neglected 
by  parents  as  to  throw  the  ri»j><»n*(il>ilily  upon  the  teacher. 
Sii  fur  as  |>nf«il>lc  secure  the  ci>t>per.ation  of  the  pan^nts. 
Be  in  your  pfrrsoiiidity  what  you  de»ire  your  cliildren  to 
lieconie.  Teaeh  the  child  the  value  of  »«;If-eontrol  as 
far  as  ]MiwubK 

Tlie  cnniniittee  ap|K)in1ed  to  deride  .■if  to  the  iidiis- 
ability  of  cimtinuing  llii>  Houiid-Tiihle  reroinineiidcd  ilA 
continrnttinn  in  connection  witli  the  next  annual  moct- 
ijig  of  the  State  Tnachen**  A«H>ciation. 

Future  arrnnfp'iiieniH  were  left   in   the  hands  of  the 

Iri»|K'ctor,  Mr.  W.  D.  J^arkcr.     It  was  suggested  that  there 

be  but  one  sewjon  next  year  for  the  considerntion  of 

huigua^',  (*i>eeeh,  and   li|)-rcadiiip  topics,  an  the  rt-guhir 

work   iif  the  ABSf>mtiuu   fur  Ihe  grades  is  exceedingly 

sugg<'»t iv4-  Ut  tnichers  of  the  deaf  for  arithnitrtic,  gcograjihy, 

anil  otIuT  special  studies. 

ALMIRA  I.  HUBAKT. 


A  TRTTTMIMI  OF  HirMANm'. 


Tiir.  warrior  who  pUuitt>  bis  flag  in  the  enomy'ft  country 
pUirii's  in  )m  drt-d,  Tlip  sfainjin  who  HCdrnR  the  t<'nipMt 
giv(^  Ills  lusty  rraft  a  look  of  tender  pride  ii»  he  readies 
the  ImriMjr.  T\v  aRtronomer  scrutiniMfl  the  eky  and 
diflighU  at  the  gUtti-ring  gem  he  was  first  to  observe. 
r.-iMlPur  rii:ikej*  known  ii  new  semiii  and  the  scientific 
worhl  itpplaudii.  Bruce  weeks  the  soulh  pole,  lieniier 
the  north.  Santos-Duiiiont  cleaves  the  heax^eng  at  will, 
iind  M.'ireoni,  \vilh  ninrveloiis  dcvioe.  wafts  a  RTeetirig  to 
him  to  tlie  aniazemeiit  Miid  .idminition  of  the  age.  Aud 
whilst  thinking  men  the  world  over  arc  thus  jiropound- 
ine  new  IheorcniB,  briiigiitg  forth  new  conceptions.  6o«d- 
ing  the  rradle  of  our  infant  cenlury  with  daxzhng  light, 
have  we.  of  the  pii)fe.s'^i<m  of  instructing  the  deaf,  nothing 
wherein  to  exult  and  boaat?  Is  our  cmanci|wting  mission 
mi  more  an  earnest  of  modern  prt^ress  and  civilizaliou? 
Do  not  the  longing,  ihe  aclnng,  the  anguish  of  tlie  deaf 
and  the  appeals  of  their  frienda,  as  time  goes  on,  find 
new  edioes,  new  solaces,  new  valors,  new  triuniplis? 
Have  men  of  heart  and  mind  and  will  ceased  to  glow 
with  enthu!«i»--«ni  at  the  uplifting  nf  fd low-beings  from 
the  valley  of  intx-llectuaJ  night  to  the  sunny  height?  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  at  the  liberating  of  immurtat 
souls?  Let  Uie  hi^t  nundicr  of  the  Aiitmle,  vniU  it»  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  iiistitntions,  toilers  and 
student**  on  this  continent  alone  be  our  answer,  our  {md». 
Let  the  millions  contributed  by  public-spirit.ed  men  ti> 
wards  the  furtherance  of  <mr  aims  speak  fur  thoniselx'es. 
Let  the  statftly  structures,  the  eminent  workers,  the  ably 
edited  periodicals,  the  graduates  who  now  art*  so  KUCOCBS^J 
fully  fighting  the  Ijolllo  of  Ufe,  the  (.'hriatian  men  and  wo- 
men,  the  urtiPtja.   writers,   liiwyeni,   painters,  traders,  jJl 

vho,  in  one  sphere  or  another,  ore  making  a  name  for  them- 
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wlipthcr  or  do  wr  arc  filling  our  part  in  the 
it  draina  of  the  world's  n<tvanw* 

A  caiw  18  worth  what  'n»  resultji  lirin/;,  nnd  a  man 
is  gTMit  in  pniportion  to  the  difficulty  of  hix  taxk  and 
the  dqith  of  liift  do%'cition.  W(?  iii»ke  iiondKnipn  fre^iipn. 
We  ent^T  the  wmi  imd  hid  it  leave  itn  dungpon.  We 
let  the  Hjtht  of  iininorlality  shine  upon  11  fctierwt  fellow- 
creature.  A3  the  eu^tern  kinR  who.  ha\'inK  fled  from 
coptinty,  was  aeen  sitting  on  his  Uirone  with  slmrklcs 
yrt  on  bis  hands  and.  with  t^'ant.  iniph>ring  liifl  (-ourtiere 
at  onc<^  to  rend  them  aiiunder,  so  the  s<Thided  spirit,  of  the 
deaf  ehild  crii^  out  u>  us  for  deli\'eramv.  HeiirlM  t-hat 
feel  eannnt  hear  it  unstirred,  and  heniism  must  needs  bo- 
conie  n  vain  wont  en*  it  cea.'*i's  to  kindl<>  our  breH.«t  vnth 
ardor,  em  no  forget  the  sacrediiess.  tin-  stibliniity  of  our 
Ciilling, 

It  i#  well  that  these  things  should  be  remembered.  To 
UintV'  wiio  spend  theniselves  in  devotion  to  the  cause 
it  will  be  part  of  their  n'wanl,  and  to  comerx  new  an  ex- 
ample and  an  incentive,  f'llad  rccnllectJnnH  brighten 
future  hoix-s,  Hwtory  lovra  ix>  recount  brilHant  feats 
of  luins  and  to  extnl  farnouf<  eonimanden<.  Harmibal. 
Ceraar.  Alexander,  NajKileon,  Wellington,  arouse  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  men  of  military  ambition.  Miehelangi'lo, 
Raphael,  Itubeiw,  Leonardo,  Titian,  Claude.  C'-on^table, 
Cortjt,  Veronet«e,  re\ive  that  whieh  i>*  greatest  and  loftiest 
in  creations  with  chi^'l,  brui>h,  and  ennvas.  Handel. 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Schumann,  lM\t,  I'aganini,  (iounud. 
Brahms,  Wagner.  Verdi,  Hubinstein,  Virruxtemps.  Hinpin, 
breathe theirhpavenly»i)ukinmelody,  in  fugue,  impromptu, 
sonata,  and  nocturne,  and  we  linten  to  thtnr  impassioned, 
majestic  stniittf  in  wonder,  cxullulion.  ecstnsy.  Shall 
we  lujt,  likewise,  continue  to  glory  in  the  munes  that 
shine  in  the  finnmnent  of  our  own  profeM«ion  ax  stars  on 
the  brow  of  e>'ening,  and  proclaim  their  matchlew  worth 
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afar?  or  slinll  we— from  haxnnp  had  them  so  often  repeated 
— grow  indifferent  in  our  veneration,  foiling  sxIho,  fmm 
ftilw  i!io(I<'.sty,  to  ftlve  tlie  ivporsttos  of  to-day  tln^ir  (liie 
nif»xl  of  prnief  and  recognition?    It  is  claimed  thnl  had 
Gris'CP  prodiH'ctI  l)ut  oiu-  great  num.  mikI  tiiat  one  Phidiai*, 
her  miwiou  would  have  k-eii  fuIfilUtd.    Hf>\v  [rritnd,  how 
ownmendahli*  IIihI  spirit  of  traditinnnl  roRard!     It  is  siirh 
a  spirit  ([uickens  the  \m\sv  of  the  individnwl  ami  lejuls 
him  on  to  distinction.      I'ioneen*  of  nur  work,  then,  hear 
ni>'  feeble  \mc:v  and  eonie.     To  you  the  world  owt-s  a 
Irilmte.     It  ciuinot  add  to  your  fame,  true;  but  it  can 
pimil    it    out.     Arise,    theu,    Lenders!     Founders!     De- 
liverers!   Corne  noble  men,  sclioiarly  men.  men  of  worth 
and  of  heart!    Come  holy  monk?  and  muw.  lovers  of 
MuU,  men  and  women,  illui^trioui^  and  bravo,  lay  and 
cleric!    ConiF  all  of  you  of  the  undying  phalanx  of  Ui« 
nkilli-d  and  good  who  have  toiled  in  the  \ineYai-d  of   llie 
Manter!    Come  Uexluun,  Agricola.  Cardan.  Pedro  Ponce. 
Bonel,   Bulwer,  Amman,  Dalgamo,   De  rEi>^,  Heinicke, 
Sieard,  Wat»on,  Pereire.  Itard.  Clerc.  Onllaudet.  Valiide- 
Gabe),    P«h'1,  Jacobs,  Turner.   Mefiiinn.   Hiitton,    LaHaye, 
Young.  Stnrrf,   Bnrtlett,  Anderson,   De  Haerne,  Gillett. 
TlM?8e  men  and  numberleas  others  who  escape  our  memory 
have,  Hilh  an  iniperi^shnble  name,  left  an  example,  an 
imprfss,  a  tmdition,  and  not  a  few  of  the  workerst  of  u>- 
day,  if  the  norld  tie  jtittt,  t<h.ill.  in  like  manner,  be  the 
^ory  of  to-morrow.     No  cuhuinatinR  point  is  reached 
at  a  firpl  effort,  nor  is  the  true  value  of  a  man's  ability 
and   cliantrter  fully  apprccinled   till   tinin  contimut  the 
lessons  he  has  taught  and  the  we:iltl]  of  his  heart  has  been 
mode  unniistakably   manifest. 

Many  minds  would,  of  cjourse.  bring  forth  many  method.^, 
anlagonifitie  stMiietimes  as  to  apphealion,  yet  nureeiiin 
as  to  aim.  General  Milas  onee  complained  to  the  hlmperor 
of  Austria  that  iionaparte  did  nothing  as  other  commandtre  ■ 
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wpre  wont.  The  little  Corsicnn,  hnuTvcr,  went  nn  his 
own  way.  giving  bis  leiirned  critics  nn  oUj«t  liswon  at 
Aiictorlitz  aud  Wagrnin.  Potter  pmn1^»d  not  us  Ciiyp. 
the  Don  iirliRl.  yft  lH»l.h  afthifvod  hvting  rpno\ni.  one 
by  the  picturiaii"'-''^^'***  "f  '"'*  dcliiirtitioiw,  tlip  other  by 
Uie  reality  of  his  designs.  Our  Iradcru,  ton,  may  havf 
differed  on  sevpnJ  points;  still  there  is  fmmd  in  their 
sundrj-  arguments  a  Iciirning,  :i  philiisnjihy,  ii  n^isoniug 
which  at  (inee  show  thrir  p^iwcr,  stamping  llinii  ax  ojtks 
in  the  forest  of  thouglit.  From  the  whticlc  of  diwnwion 
burets  forth  light  spiirkling.  iind  if  we  disitgrw  on  matters 
of  details,  we  are  one  in  purpose,  love,  and  pride  in  our 
vocatiati. 

Wc,  in  Canada,  the  land  of  the  future,  cherish  the 
idea  thjit,  tlmugli  yet  in  our  teens  ru«  a  nation,  we  are  carry- 
ing un  our  piU't  cf  the  work  in  a  inannrr  that  older  and 
mighlier  nraliiiw  r^iuld  envy.  We  n'r^)gni»e  the  lofti- 
nesii  of  our  task,  and  un.spjiriiigly  bring  l»i  it  what  w  Ijest 
ID  us.  In  church  and  stale  we  have  the  support  and  en- 
couragetnetit  uf  enliglitened  men,  and  our  gallant  shi]> 
is  bearing  herself  in  n  way  to  merit  the  encomiums  of 
soururcrs.  old  and  new.  VW  take  pride  in  the  belief 
that  nowhere  a»  on  this  young  eontinent,  full  of  xap  and 
wuniith  und  activity  and  ambition,  are  our  brothcR, 
the  deaf,  more  fully  made  members  of  our  groat  human 
laiuily.  W'c  lovr  nur  ejiUing,  having  given  tn  it  our  entire 
life.  Years  are  iH^giiuiing  to  silver  our  heads,  but  uo 
sceptre  ur  e-ruwa  could  to  us  \m  of  more  serene,  Imsting 
joy,  uf  higher,  truer  value  than  the  intimat*;  comiction 
of  having,  in  tlie  measure  uf  our  strength,  done  all  that 
we  possibly  could  in  a  caus«  than  which  we  hold  notlui^ 
more  sacred. 

PAUL    DENYS, 
Initnidor  in  Ihe  Ontaria  InMitution,  BiUevitU,  (Jntaria,  Canaela. 


THK  HATTLK  OF  MKTHOI>S.— A  REJOINDER. 


The  able  and  tlmughlful  article  wUicli  jip|>enrp(l  in  the 
January  imiiiber  of  the  Annah  front  tlic  pen  of  Mr.  Fmrn 
is  an  inUrestinp  contribution  to  the  rnntrovcrsy  on  tlic 
qu<?stioii  of  iiictliods.     Tin;  tt-nippr  of  cweet  reiisoriablc- 
ti«w  whu'li  it  rpveals,  thp  uiiMU'ration  which  the  writw 
dipplaj-i*  ill  his  dcfcnw  and  advocacy  «f  the  oral  method, 
iind  his  frank  ackntiwltdf^nenl    of  the  utility  of  a  coin- 
binod  method  for  the  highftr  education  of  tlie  doaf,  are 
welcome  indications  that  his  \Tsil  to   .Vnioritfi,   whilet 
cnUirKiiif;  hia  expericnee.  has  enabled  him  to  estimate  more 
fairly  iHith  the  (Hwitiou  and  arKiiiuentrf  of  thiwe  who  do 
not  share  his  oi)inion».     I  am  glad  U)  Knd  that  u[Km  sonic 
points  he  is  in  agreement  vnth  nii>,  and  though  »s  to  others 
we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  the 
coui'tooiis  way  in  whieh  he  exprcsws  liis  ditwpnt.    My 
Italian  critic  socnis  to  think  me  nn  adversnn*  of  the  orul 
method.    1  do  not  knfnv  that  1  can  correctly  tome  undej 
that  diwignation.     It  would  he  more  true  to  wiy  that  1 
am  one  of  the  unconverted,     l-ike  ninny  others  concerned 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  I  bring  an  oyn'n  mind  t»i  the 
controversy,  not  being  prejudici'd  in  favor  of  any  jKirticular 
school,  and  if  I  hesitate  to  ret-opniw  the  cIjuiili  advnueod 
by  some  of  the  pure  oi-aliwtK,  it  is  lieejmse  I  regard  tliew 
claims  as,  in  the  wtmh  of  the  old  Hcoteh  formula,  "Not 
prf)von/'    Mr.  Kerreri,  in  cottmion  with  mrtst.  if  not  aII, 
of  liis  Itatiao  collotmues.  conHiders  tlie  !»upcriority  of  the 
oral  method  to  have  pa.%4>d  lieyond  the  region  of  duubl 
or  dispute.    My  cx|M>riena'  dm*  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  articJe  to  which  I  am  replying  suggests  sevemi 
subjecta  that  might  profitably  be  discussed;  on  only  a  few 
of  them  do  I  inii|ni8e  to  offer  some  remarks. 
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Mr.  Ferreri  maintains  tlmt  in  every  civilized  poiintry 
wliere  proWsion  is  niadi?  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
the  facts  speak  in  fnvnr  of  the  tirifl  tnctliod  nf  iiistnirtinn. 
Tn  n  (wrt-ijii  extent  the  BtaU-nient  is  well  frmnded.  It 
cannot  he  denied  that  in  nil  the  Continental  milions 
oralisrn  has  gained  ininienBcly  in  popularity  within  the 
biflt  twenty  yeiir*i;  finioncst  KngUfh-speakinR  peoples  it 
has  also  made  considerable  heiwiwjiy  within  the  Mitnc 
period.  But  it  may  be  (piestiom-d  wfiethr-r  the  mere 
fact  of  it«  adoption  la  an  incoiittstahle  pntof  of  it»  superior 
exoeJlence.  I  should  be  disposed  to  wiy  that  in  not  a  few 
of  the  iastitution^  that  have  l>een  induced  to  lake  11  up,  the 
method  is  Ktill  under  trial,  and,  let  me  add,  the  results  It 
has  go  far  shown  leave,  in  many  instjinws,  mueh  to  he 
desired.  There  is  a  large  body  of  professional  opinion 
which,  though  Pip-nipathetic  to  pure  ornlian,  is  still  douhtful 
fljs  lo  it«  peneral  applioAbility  or  its  abiding  succeiw.  Many 
teacliere  have  gone  with  the  current  ifiniply  because  they 
elt  ixnverles*  to  resist  it. 
In  several  passage;!  of  his  valuable  article  Mr.  Terreri 
^ists  on  the  importance  of  siHx-ch  for  the  nociid  life  of 
the  deaf.  Nobody  can  deny  its  utility,  or  doubt  ite 
superiority  over  signs  or  writing  iw  the  ordinary  means  for 
the  eommimicntion  of  ideas,  but  it  iniwt  not  be  assumed  that 
the  linguttttie  accomplishments  of  the  orally-taught  deaf 
arc  alwaj's  ado^iunte  for  the  purposes  of  social  inter- 
eourw.  This  is  precisely  the  point  u|»n  which  opinions 
differ.  \\'hen  experience  shall  have  unmistakably  shoi^Ti 
that  the  generality  of  the  deaf  instructed  on  oral  lines  can 
be  brtvught  to  the  aime  levf.'l  of  intellectual  attainment  aa 
tltofle  educatiyl  by  tin"  ptnnlHned  or  any  other  system,  and 
that  they  c<intinne  U*  employ  spix^h  and  lii)-reading  b» 
their  ordinary  vehicle  of  conmiunication  with  thoee 
amongst  whom  they  mix,  tlien  indeed  vre  ma}'  aeoept  the 
oral  method  a»  indisputably  the  best — but  not  before. 
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Mr.  Ferrcri  will  Imld  tlmt.  we  possess  alrt^ndy  such  demon- 
stration, r  Hill  on«  (if  tlic  many  who  nro  still  A^-attiDg  it. 
Speech,  as  Iio  rightly  remarks,  is  the  mort  natural,  a?  it  U 
the  usual  mi'aiu*  f<ir  r(>i]\-eying  id(>a.'(  in  h\inian  RO(^iety. 
If,  iiowcver.  the  spt^cch  of  the  <lejif  after  »<-v(;n  «ir  eight 
years'  inslruelion  is,  an  he  confessoft.  ran-ly  intellipihle  to 
every  ear,  or,  tun  he  observes  farther  nn,  the  grniit  majority 
of  thcTti  "iiiuttl  rej*triet  theiiirtclvi-H  to  a  limited  society 
whieli  ext<Mid.s  little  Iw^ynnd  the  intereourse  of  family  :Llid 
enipioyiiient";  if  when  obliged  to  go  into  the  world,  tlte 
pre:iter  mmihiT  nf  the  orally-Uiught  deaf  (as  scwnis  to  be 
the  c;ise)  abimdcii  spe*>eh  and  have  recourse  Uy  the  manual 
alphabet,  »\gm,  or  writing,  a»  a  rondier  mcanit  of  making 
themselves  understood,  it  is  not  unreasoimblc  to  ask 
whether  the  time  and  labor  l>eRtowed  upon  tlieir  training 
have  lieen  ni(wt  profitably  eiiiployi^ — whether,  in  more 
familiar  phrase,  "the  game  is  worth  the  caadie."  Is  the 
stfttenietit  i'es)«*eti  ng  the  insufficiency  o  *  the  speech  acquired 
by  the  deaf  during  a  iieven  or  ei^ht  yeare'counse  bawd  ou 
Italian  experience  only,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  deaf  j?f?n* 
erally?  If  it  is  the  result  of  ol»ervation  amougst  It^ilian 
deaf-iniit^-s  exeltiaively,  the  admiiwioii  gains  oiiiwidcrably 
in  force  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  who  tspcak  liiiglish  or 
German,  both  of  which  present  much  greater  difficulties 
to  tlie  learner.  We  flhould  he  led  to  expect  more  pro- 
ficiency in  both  speech  and  liji-reading  from  (he  average 
Italian  pupil,  us  the  absence  of  silent  letters  and  the 
predominance  of  vowels  and  labiafe  render  the  language 
comiMirativcly  easy  of  acquisition  and  eaay  of  vocal 
exprrasion. 

Mr.  Fcrreri  must  excuse  me  if  1  fail  to  see  the  precise 
beariog  of  the  aneedffte  he  mentiuDs  respecting  the  deaf 
man's  appreciation  of  the  orchestral  performance.  Tlie 
FroDch  saying  Comparauon  n'eil  pas  rai-ion  fitly  uevta 
the  point  wliich  Uie  story  is  intended  to  enforce,    llie  judg- 
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wliicli  Uiit*  (i<'ii.f  pcrfciri  pawed  on  ihe  nnisic;il  I'fforta 
(if  the  iiistniiiiiTiliilisLi  wiis  m4  only  linsty  Ijul  obviouslj' 
unjust  inU)  thr  hargmn.  But  cuuld  it  l>e  othertt-ise?  his 
ear  Iwiiip  rlosi'd  to  the  music,  Ihe  execulinn.  whether  good 
or  twid,  resnivcd  ilsHf  to  hrs  iiund  int«  ii  series  of  unmejining 
movements  iind  grimaces.  So  of  tlic  speecli  addrpssed 
to  the  deaf;  its  ([ludily  is  certninly  not  nffcetod  by  any 
opinon  they  may  fnrni  of  it,  though,  all  the  same,  jt  is 
subjectively  for  them  such  as  I  hnvo  dcscrib<>d  it— a  suc- 
cession of  facial  or  labial  ji-igiw,  qiiit<>  n  diffcrcni  thing 
from  what  it  is  for  t\vyt^^  wlm  jmisscks  the  sciine  of  hearing. 
I  meant  to  refer,  nut  to  the  intrinsic  viihie  <if  the  sjK^ch, 
but  U~>  what  it  really  amounts  to  for  the  deaf  lip-reader. 
An  orally-instructed  deaf-mute  may  Ije  able  to  follow  tJie 
beautiful  and  expressive  words  of  '"  Home.  Sweet  ITorm'," 
as  the  succcfisivo  notes  fall  from  the  lijis  of  an  m^Roinplii^hed 
vocalist,  but  who  will  say  that  he  catches  the  subtle  nen»e, 
that  he  realizes,  even  imperfectly,  the  pathos  or  delicate 
ctiann  of  the  lan^'uaee  of  that,  delightful  lyric,  or  that  he 
y  aiivi'  Ui  tlie  toucliin/;  aKSociatinii»  the  melody  enllrt  up 
in  the  niiiKi  of  the  rudest  listener? 

Our  ItJilian  colleague  liolda  to  the  opinion  that  the  primary 
instruction  of  the  deaf  u*  possible  by  Uie  oral  melliixl  alone, 
and  considers  that  it  would  I»e  a  "denying  of  facts" 
to  entertain  a  contrary'  'view.  Facts  have  do  doubt  nn 
irri^iHtiblc  ror«>  in  diBcunsion.  but  we  must  be  kui-c  that 
our  ■•fiu'ts"  are  really  faets — that  they  :ire  incont**ljible. 
It  is  juat  upon  this  question  of  factt),  or  reHulto,  that  ihoee 
who  arc,  I  will  not  say  opposed  to  The  oral  method,  but 
unconvinced  of  its  superiority,  wish  to  be  coui|)lcte]y 
satisiied. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  his  American  experience  Mr. 
Ferreri  makes  many  interesting  observalions  on  the  com- 
bined ajrstem.    He  suvs  that    this  method    i*  not  only 
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the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  and  it 
might  Ije  inffTrcd  liial  it  ti:i«  i«>en  (loviswl  by  tlic  Anii-riean 
instructors  more  with  a  \iew  to  such  advfincod  <*ducalii)n 
than  for  use  in  the  elementary  ^liipes.  Tlie  context  of 
his  rcriiarka  would  also  auj^et  the  idea  that  the  ndvo- 
cat«  of  the  etiinhinivj  aj-atera  are  less  anxious  about  the 
future  3i)ciul  wcII-bcinR  of  the  nifijority  of  their  pupik 
thiinnn*  thir  mlvopjitex  of  tlie  oral.  I  do  oot  think  that 
on  either  Iiiiiid  he  (itiite  norn-etly  ititcrjjret**  the  aeritiinenU 
of  American  teachen*.  In  by  far  the  largi^r  number  of 
the  Anifrican  iiiHlilulioiw  (nut  ineUidiof;  day-wchiMil};)  the 
combiiKx!  system  is  in  voKiie,  und  since  only  »  small 
minority  of  their  pupils  hiive  either  the  abilities  or  the' 
moaiis  to  proceed  with  the  higher  Btudi««,it  must  bo  in  the 
cducationii!  interests  of  the  mnuy  that  this  method  ifl 
Ix'irig  ftillowi'd.  I  take  it  thnt  the  Aniericjui  p«.rtiiy»n8  of 
the  combined  wj-^tcni  regard  it  as  the  mtwt  eflicient  means 
for  imparting  iiuslnu'tion  in  the  elementary  :u*  well  as  in  the 
advanced  stages,  and.  it  goes  withniit  saving,  they  are 
as  keenly  solicitous  as  the  must  pronounced  ondists  that 
the  tTiiining  their  pupils  receive  will  be  such  us  will  Ih»1 
prepare  tliem  for  their  nfter  social  life. 

Mr.  Kerreri  expresses  the  e<m\iction  that  the  oral 
method  is  the  method  of  th«  future.  It  is  prmsible,- 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  his  anticipation  may 
prove  curnTt.  Undouht^ly  the  present  trend  of  opinion 
is  strniiply  in  favor  of  spi;ceh,  and  it  is  not  i\  little  rennirk-  ^ 
able  that  in  America,  where  the  profession  wa,s  usimlly  ^| 
considered  hcwtile  t*i  innovation,  the  teaching  of  sjjeech  ^* 
under  the  rnmhined  system,  as  well  as  in  schools  dist- 
tint'tively  oral.lutt  Ijcen  greatly  developed.  This  is  proof, 
If  indeed  prnnf  were  needed,  thnt  the  Ameriean  instnietors. 
In  their  decirt'  to  do  what  is  ImsI  for  the  childiTn  under 
their  care,  arc  willing  to  make  an  lionwt  experiment 
with  any  uud  every  method  that  pruiuiws  to  improve 
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inti'IlM'timl  and  sori.il  rntidiiion  of  their  pmlrg^. 
But  tlu-  iiift-nMH'C  i.<  iidt  tlienci*  to  lie  drawn  that  they  are 
miiiiiiiKcfl  to  pure  orHlisiu,  or  that  they  are  canverte  to 
the  h»ni  iirid  fiisl  [irinciplw  which  were  dogmatically 
eiiuiiciiitod  at  Paris  and  Milan.  Their  attitude  i«  in 
striking  contnist  with  that  of  the  French  teachers'  who,  at 
the  IiitiTiiatiunnl  C^)ngn:t^  »if  18S0.  with  singular  haste 
i-nthuNiasti Willy  gave  their  adlieeion  to  the  pure  onil 
method  l)efore  they  had  made  any  serious  Invt^tigiititm 
into  its  practicability. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  our  esteemHd  Itidiftn  cok 
ftue  «s  to  ihenrpativevalueof  tlindecisidtis  of  internat- 
ional gatherings  for  the  wttleiiient  of  the  question  of 
uH'thodH.  He  Iins  correctly  indicated,  the  reosoiw  why 
theee  decisions  carr>'  with  them  hut  *iuall  authority. 
The  problem  that  ha«  Mt  long  occupiefi  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  those  interest4>d  in  the  eduration  of  tht-  deiif  is  not 
to  be  satiafaelorily  wilved  by  nuch  academic  discussion  as 
\\a»  been  ciimetl  on  in  Kun»[M'  duriag  tlipljist  twenty  years 
and  mrire;  it  \»  resultsaloup  whieh  c:ui  ttsclosethe  l)eMl  lines 
thl«  Iwanch  of  instruction  should  follow.  Fuels  are  prover- 
biidly  stiil»lH)ni  things,  and  it  is  the  [>eremptorv  lope  of 
factK  or  n-sulis  by  which  the  issue*  in  question  must  l»e 
finally  determined.  And  if  the  liwt  word  Is  to  be  any- 
where spoken,  if  a  decision  b  to  be  reaclH-d  which  should 
conunand  the  widest  :uid  hejirtiest  ajwnt,  I  think  that  d<^- 
cision  will  he  pronounced  in  Americii.  In  most  of  the 
Europ<*jin  countries  the  public  attitude  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dejif  is  one  of  extreme  a]Kithy  or  indifTerence. 
As  far  ivf  the  StJile  is  concenMHi,  es[)eeiullv  lunoni;  the 
Lftlin  iwtions,  the  care  and  iiistruelion  of  tliiti  section  of 
the  muimiunity  '» looked  up<m  more  in  the  light  of  a  merely 
huniiiiiitarian  work  than  n  work  of  educational  nect^ty, 
whilst,  as  regards  the  general  public,  few  are  found  to  take 
any  intereat  whatever  in  their  inleJlcctuid  orsocizd  well- 
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being.     PnntliiuiniiniMly  dwill  with  by  Hit*  StaU*  and 
munal  aulliorUip.t  in   the  malUT  of  Funds,  eiwh   mitviij|j 
in  it*  own  reslrietpd  orbit,  but  little  inti^rcommiinieiiiinii 
i)ptwe(m  them,  the  stimulus  of  an  intellippnt  public  o|)iiuon 
iihsent,  th*"  Kurwiieim  instil ution.«,  with  all  too  rare  exvcj: 
tiong,  arc  not  in  a  jxwition  Xo  t^M  cffectiveiy  the  relati\i 
mmts  of  eonflicting  incthodH.     How  can  the  average  Coii' 
tinental  li'iu-hcr  imiiiouncp  judgment  on  tht*  value  of  lh( 
CDiiibimrd  syHtf-m.  for  instance,  when  such  a  man  ;i«  Mr,^ 
I'V-nt^ri  confesses   that   he   himself,   notwitlistiiDdiiig   hiq 
great  pxperlence,  had  no  clear  idea  of  it  prpviouB  to  his  ar 
rival  in  Anierien'?     Fur  the  alHive  and  otiier  rejisons  that' 
might  lip  !idvnnced,  I  sun  strongly  inelim-il  to  believe  ihat^ 
tile  Ioii^-|irotract«i  eontroverey  cannot  Iw  brought  to 
satiffnctory  coiK'lu>iJon  in  Kurope.  iiiid  that  it  is  to  Americj 
wo  must  look  for  n  [irnn'ounccnicnt  that  will  be  final  and' 
(leeifliv<^.     In  that  country  ail  llie  conditions  exist  forii  lull, 
ini|)artial,   and  thoroughly  satisfactory   inve}<tigation 
this  vexed  (jiii'stlim.     The  zeal,  the  earnestiiess,  the  in-' 
telligptireand  ability  which  the  pn-at  l«xiy  of  the  AmeriCT 
instnictorn  bring  to  their  ta^^k,  thi-ir  dpvotinn  to  the 
inl^-resl*!  of  the  children  cdnimittpd  tn  their  chtirge,  IhiH) 
eajicrncMs  to  discover  the  most  excellent  way.  are  so  many' 
guarmiteen  that   the  inqulrj-  will  be  conducted  in  such^ 
Fnshion  as  to  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  whntcve 
verdict  they  may  ulliinatdy    pronounce.     Unlike  most  oi 
the-  in»titutii)ni«  in  Contincntul  Kiinipc,  the  »rh<iol.<  for  th< 
detif  in  the  United  iStnIra  are  not  seriously   hninf)i're( 
by  the  lack  of  nialrrial  nicaiis.     En  America  the  deaf 
not  niereoljji-ctsof  publicor  |)rivate  benevolence;   they  ai 
coMMderr-d  :is  niendien*  of  the  eoinniunity  who  have  an  ef|Ui 
claim  wit})  their  hearing  fellows  to  the  educatioiiul  oppor 
tuiiitics  which  the  State  places  within  easy  reach  of  all  \\i 
citiwni*.    Recognizing  their  obligatioiw  toward  the  unin-' 
Htructod  deaf,  the  various  State  authorities  make  generous 
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j)rovisioii  for  their  intcnpctual  and  iwliLttria!  trainm)?,  and 
tlip  liberality  of  the  lopjil  ippiwlnturps  is  h:iinl(sompIy  su|»- 
lementwi  by  individiisil  inutiifiopncc.  With  tlipir  institu- 
ions  itdinirably  eniiipppd  iind  efficiently  miiniied,  with 
iiple  rtvources  at  cnll,  the  Amcricnn  teachers  are.  t  re- 
al, in  the  be.tt  wtuatioii  to  i)rinK  tlip  buttle  of  methods 
a  close.  The  princiiml  niethoda  now  in  nperatinn  in  the 
American  schools  are  theniaiiual  and  thedral  methods  and 
e  combined  sj'stem.  All  three  :nv  in  rireuiiistancea  tluit 
le  them  to  exhibit  llu'ir  best  rexulls.  It  should  be 
ibie  after  some  years  to  make  a  fair  eiaiiparisou  be- 
.t-en  the  attMiiinieiits  of  [)U|iils  cducHtoJ  iici-ordiitj;  tn 
•  different  nieth'nl'^;  il  will  then  be  m'imi  which  cniifers 
,e  pn^ateot  Iwnefils  on  the  CT^'ntest  number,  which  moat 
ad(!quately  iiieeta  the  nccetwities  of  the  future  socijil  life  of 
tlift  dejif,  ami,  ns  a  necessary  crtnsctiuenpe,  whi^-h  is  the 
itcst  to  survive.  Wlieti  kiicIi  deniiinstratioii  fliall  liave 
:n  nuuie  no  imiount  of  thcon^lii'iJ  rcjutotting  is  likely  to 
iVail  against  the  cttgeiicy  of  viable  fucts. 

T.  A.  W<VLSH. 
Ifamtr,  Bttffiwa. 


iKD  ST^>rMF,R  SCFtOOI,  FOR  Tni-:  TRAIXIXG 
i)V  ARTICL'I-ATION  TKACHKKS. 

TiiK  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Assnciatinti  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  H(MTch  to  the  Deaf  decided  at 
i{a  annual  meeting  held  in  Wiusbington,  D.  C,  December 
J8,  1001.  U)  undert^tke  the  (^lablishnieiit  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  summer  school  of  training  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  to  begin  the  coming  summer,  provided  n  sullici«nt 
iiumbrr  of  persons  to  wnrnmt  il«  opening  should  nignify 
in  advance  their  dwirc  to  avail  tbeiiisplvc*  of  the  privily 
)i  attending  e«uch  a  school. 

Tlie  pur|>ose  of  the  .school  will  l>e  to  give  instruction  and 
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training  in  oral  mpthods  of  teaching  the  deaf.     All  tearhera ; 
of  the  deaf,  of  ut  least  one  year  s  experience,  and  all  parenta j 
and  reliitives  of  deaf  children  desiring  to  avail  tlicniselvp 
of  its  l)enetits,  vnll  be  dipble  to  nienil)ei>!hi]>.  under  siwhj 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.    If  applicants  prcsciit  thenuKlves  iu 
sufficient  imniherf!  ro  warrant  it,  :*epiiratc  courw*  will 
be  provided  for  th(isi>  who  have  liad  prt^vious  experiejice^ 
in  oral  work  and  for  thcjse  who  have  not.  each  cloas  to, 
Ije  under  the  care  of  trained  instructors. 

Tlie  cnnimittt*   may  state  at  this  time  that  a  oentrnl 
and  ctinvenient  location  for  the  school  has  been  decided 
upon  at  Chautaui]ii.i,  N'.   Y. ;  that  an  experioncnd  nodi 
thonnighly  cumjM'tent  ntjtff  nf  U'eturerji  and  twu^hcrs  ia\ 
being  selectixi;  that  a  full  and  cotiiplcte  course  of  f^iudy 
and  work  is  in  coui-si-  of  preparation  ul  the  liandi*  uf 
cx|)enetieed  and  skillful  imstructon*.  and  that  the  eslj-l 
iiiiili'd  eiiwt  of  board  to  students  will  be  fnun  six  to  ngbt 
dollars  jRT  week,  and  for  tuition  not  nii>n'  than  forty 
dollai-s  for  llic  full  rounw;  of  »\x  weeks. 

The  cnnunittw?  in  charge,  however,  do  not  feel  wiirrnntcd) 
in  proceeding  further  with  the  projeet  without.  s(Hne  more 
definite  infornuiiion  hk  t4i  puKsible  uttvudanet'  than  they 
now  powtetw,  and  therefore  requeHt  that  all  persons  dcsii 
ing  t^t  lake  the  course  ohall  signify  iheir  intention  to  do  sol 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  H'x>th,  ticncral  SecretarA'.  7;ti2  Rural  Land 
Mount  Airy.  Philadelphia,  on  or  before  Marrli  31tttncxt.: 
As  soon  a«  a  suHicient  number  of  names  lia«  be<^n  received  J 
further  and  more  definite  steps  in  the  way  of  organiiation 
will  be  taken  by  the  committee,  of  which  due  notice  will, 
be  made  to  idl  interpstcid  in  the  (stablitihtnent  of  the  school. 

A.  L.  K.  C'KOItTKU,  Ciuiiman. 
ALKXANDKlt    GltAUAM    BELL^I 
CAUOLIMC  .\.  V.M.E, 

aARAii  Fi:uj-:tt, 
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NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

INSTRUCTORS  OK  THE  CUKRIKRK  INSTITUTION.  InWitu- 
lions  do  SouriIa-Mu«tti.  StatiHtique,  1901.  [Statimicsof  Schaota 
for  ibc  Deal  in  igoi.]     Currii'rs:  tgot-     >vo.,  pp.  39, 

TbiN  patnphlol:,  prcpftrnii  by  tbf  iustructortt  of  the  scliool  at 
Cuirit-re.  Fraiice.  with  tlip  rnllaliomtion  of  the  AbbS  Rieffel, 
giros  aUtiatics  of  all  the  scboolB  for  the  deaf  in  Franoe.  siiui- 
laT  to  thOB«  for  America  publUbvJ  in  the  January  Anrmie.  It 
Also  has  a  brief  sutnmary  of  the  RohoolR  for  the  deaf  in  the 
world  for  the  yt-ara  1825,  1860,  1876.  and  1901.  For  this 
couDtr;  at  leant  nome  of  the  figuren  given  are  iiieorrect ;  in 
ISTfi  tht-ru  wuru  18  achnola  in  the  TJitited  Staten,  not  29.  For 
1901  the  Dumber  of  scbooU  iu  the  world  is  ^vea  as  5i9,  din- 
tribulodaD  folIowH;  Africa,?;  Atnerica,  181:  AHia,  111 ;  Europe, 
3US :  Ooeaiiica,  fi.  The  upproxiinate  uuiuber  uf  deaf-mutes 
in  the  world,  taking  the  average  of  7.4  d©«f-iinite»  for  each 
ID.OOO  iLhabitautv,  is  ^voo  as  I.158,»RG. 

In  France  there  are  7U  sehooU,  with  3,994  piipilfl  l'2,0S3 
male  aud  1.911  female)  and  519  teachers  (219  male  and  'SOO 
female).  Three  of  the  schooitt  are  nalioual.  14  are  directed  by 
laymen,  9  by  ercletiiafiticfl.  and  44  by  religioaa  brotherhoode  or 
siatertioudK.  Fifty-eight  »chool«  follow  the  oral,  11  the  ooia- 
biood,  and  one  the  manual  method. 

Included  auioug  tbe  French  ochooU  are  one  in  Cochin  Chiiu 
and  one  in  Algiem.  The  Cochin  China  siohool  is  at  Luithieo, 
near  Thudaumi'it.  It  was  fuuudixl  iu  1886  by  Mr.  Azemar,  a 
miasiouary.  Of  themetbodof  inutruotion  followed  (tbe  manual) 
it  in  ioiid.  Lhat  "  the  oral  metliutl  isimpottsible  there  ou  account 
of  the  luiiattty  of  the  Anuauiite  language.  The  aame  words 
having  different  meuuiuffa,  according  to  tbu  inilectioDH  of  the 
vmoo,  thefte  inflotitiuii)!  uru  iuilicated  by  signs  in  the  writing 
and  the  langange  of  objects.     Tbe  deaf  learn  them  readily." 

MONACI.  dr.  D  SILVIO      Storia  del  R.    Istituto  Hasionalc  pci 

Sotdomuii  id  Oenova.  Secoada  Ediiionc  accicBciuta  con  note, 
illu>iT«£>oni  c  dvcum«nti,  Pubblical*  in  occMione  d«l  primo  Cea. 
tcoitrio  dallAfondazionf  delta  ScuoU,  tAaggio.  MCMI.  [Htaiory 
of  lh«  National  Ro/al  Inxiiiution  for  the  Deaf  at  Oenoa.  Second 
Edilion.  Knlatgtti  with  Notes,  IlhiittTaiions.  nod  DocumenU. 
Pubtisbed  un  tbe  occasiun  of  ibe  ftrtt  Ccnienarr  <*f  ibc  foundation 
of  tbe  Scbool.  May.  MCMI.]  Gcnos:  Tbe  Institution  PrcM, 
1901.     IfStgc  8vo..  pp.  331  and  cctliv. 

The  firot  edition  of  Dr.  Monaci's  vareftilly  written  history 
of  the  Genoa  Institution  was  published  ten  yeant  ago,  aod 
was  noticed  in  the  Annals,  sxxviU,71.     Tbe  present  edittOD 
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m  eDlarf^pd  to  more  thRU  four  times  the  size  of  the  original, 
aad  tn  euriulit'tl  with  uumeroiiB  noteB,  historical  documeuta. 
aod  illufitmtioDa  giving  the  portraits  of  the  diroctors  nod  num; 
of  tbo  t«aobflrs,  benefaetors,  ami  plaHseH  conneoted  vitb  its 
history,  and  views  of  tb«  Hchoolrooms,  worbthups.  ref«ctori«8, 
dormitorieB,  etc. 

Tbe  priDter'K  part  of  thu  work,  as  well  aa  the  author's,  b 
worthy  of  mention.  We  do  not  n-onder  that  this  Institntiou 
ProKf*  has  r(>omv»d  imineioiiR  iiiodnts  from  Italian  and  interna- 
tional expoxitioiiH,  and  that  eminent  tla]ian  uuthorit  di'hght  to 
havo  it  Dsed  for  the  publication  of  their  hooks.  No  other 
Institution  Press  in  Europe  or  America  is  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  the  extent  and  exeellence  of  its  work  :  but  it  i»  onlr 
fnir  to  add  that,  while  it  was  originally  oDtabliRhed  as  a  meanti 
of  inBtriiction  for  the  pupils,  at  present  only  a  few  of  theM 
are  reeci-vi-d  us  approu  tic<.-H,  and  the  vrork  is  chiefly  performed 
by  adult  paid  printers. 


PIPETZ,  QUSTAV.  Handbucbfiir  Taubstumincn- und  Blindcnlebtcr 
mil  Btaiistlschcn  Nnchrkhien  ilbci  die  Tsubntummcn-  un4 
Bliiiilcn-AnBUlicn  inOsierreich-Uni;tun.  |  Handbook  (or  teachere 
of  tbr  Deaf  and  of  the  Blind,  irith  Stalittltcs  of  (he  Instiltitions  (or 
the  Dejtf  and  Sol  the  Blinj  in  AubItu- Hungary.]  Graj :  ifol. 
tamo,,  pp.  ty. 

Mr.  Pi]>et£,  a  t«acber  in  tbe  Oraz  tuHtitution,  supplies  bifl 
fellow -teacb era  ol  Austria -Hungary  with  a  convenient  book 
for  the  pocket,  containing  much  of  the  matter  ueuolly  found  in 
pocket  di»ri<>!i,  ntul  nUn  KtaLiRticH  eoiicftniinf^  the  Rohools  for 
the  deaf  and  for  tbe  blind.  There  are  S4  si'boolu  for  the  deaf 
in  Austria-Uuiignry.  In  13  of  those  the  (lerniau  language  is 
taught,  in  K  Hunffarian,  in  3  Bohemian  and  German,  in  '2  Bo- 
hemian, in  2  Polish,  in  2  SinTonic,  in  2  Italian,  in  I  Italian  anil 
Slavonic,  and  in  I  Croatian.  There  are  '257  tencberii  and  2,276 
pupils  l[l,*260  male  and  1,016  (urmde).  The  iuforinalion  given 
cunoemiug  each  teacher  in  very  minube,  iocluding  his  name. 
the  year  of  bis  birth,  l)i»  rpligiou^i  fsith,  his  nationality,  whetljer 
he  ifi  a  layman  or  a  cloigymaii.  the  ilnte^  of  bin  three  oxamina- 
tions  as  a  teacher  of  oommou  eoliools,  of  oily  sohools,  and  of 
the  deaf,  bis  length  of  M-rrice  as  a  teacher  and  tir*  a  titachtTof 
the  deaf,  bis  salary  and  pcrqiiiHitcK,  and  tlie  nntiiber  of  hunr» 
he  teaches  in  a  week.  The  hook  also  contains  lists  of  periodi- 
oala  for  teschent  of  the  deaf  and  foo*  the  denf,  locieties  of  tbe 
deaf,  etc. 
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REPORTS  OP  SCHOOLS:  fpublished  in  19011  Columbia.  Gronin- 
gm  (NetherUnda).  HolineBirand  (Noiwayt.  Horace  Maiin,  Mani- 
toba. Maryland,  MUsissippi,  Roitcfdam  (Netherlands}.  Virginia; 
(pDblialied  in  19011  Ontario. 

E.  A.  P. 

fORSIUS.  VALTER.  Abnormskolatna  [AbnoTTnol  SchoolBJ  in 
Finland.     HeUin{sror*  ;     iB97-igoo     410,  pp.  30.  23.  a?.  >0.  ig. 

Tb«  reports  of  tbe  tii6p««tor  of  kcLuoIh  fur  tho  deaf,  btind, 
ftn<1  feeble-minded  in  FiDlaiid,  (rem  1802  to  18D9,  »re  published 
in  fiT«  pampblntB,  by  the  Dejim'tmcnt  of  Kdiioatton. 

Tb(.-r«  arc  seven  scbools  for  tliv  di-af.  two  for  the  blind.  on« 
for  the  feeblb-miadnd.  and  lui  iudutfliiul  M.<boul  for  grown 
blind  pupils,  oU  eupported  mainly  by  the  goveiameut. 

Tliv  igualificfttionit  required  of  >iuporiotondeul»i  and  teacliefH 
in  hcIiooIr  foi'  the  deaf  are  clearly  net  forth.  Siip«ni]  tend  oats 
muBi  hold  a  univLTsily  deKi^f,  or  ittt  fquivaJifiil;.  and  niuai 
bnvo  luid  at  leuet  two  yuirs'  expnricuui;  lu  a  ecbool  for  the 
d«ftf  before  they  are  eligible  to  the  position.  Teaohora  must 
paitB  the  same  ox&iuiuutiuus  a»ure  r«]uired  of  tesuliers  in  public 
aobools.  and  In  addition  have  hucIi  experience  in  »cIioo1k  for 
tbe  deaf  as  the  HUpBrinUmdetits  may  require.  PernoiiH  desir- 
ing to  propAfo  thvmiM.-lvctf  fur  troacbing  the  dvaf  rucuivu  aaaist- 
aace  out  of  the  public  treasary.  6,00[>  marte  being  Appro- 
priated  for  thiH  purpose  auuuaDy  from  ISUi  to  1897,  and  di- 
vided among  fight  or  nine  t«acbt>r»,  the  amouiita  ranging 
from  100  marks  for  instructors  in  tradea  to  1,500  marka  for 
saperinU'udcu  ta. 

Id  MFordauce  with  au  inijierial  decree  isBued  in  1893,  tbe 
sobooU  have  been  gradually  reorganized  so  as  to  be  on  a  more 
qratematiu  basis,  both  aa  tn  method  of  iD»truction  and  Iad- 
gu&KBUtted.  In  twmeschoola  both  tbo  Swudi&b luid  tbcFianiab 
language  wore  formerly  taught,  but  now  only  one  langnuge  is 
used  in  onch  ncbooi,  aome  iiaiug  the  Swediab,  others  tbe  yiun- 
isb.  The  reporia  are  printed  in  Swedish.  The  methods  of 
instractiou  have  been  grtulually  changed  so  as  to  separate 
oral  scbools  from  those  using  the  manual  alphabet  and  Migus. 
Id  tbe  repertc  ono  method  ia  called  the  "  writing  method  j" 
thiH  rorreflponds  to  our  maDUHlnlp)iab4>t  method,  as  tbey  re- 
gard linger  Mpelbug  ita  HOmewhHt  like  writing  in  the  air. 

The  fulluwtii^  table  ttbows  tbe  gradual  transformaiioA  of 
tbo  whools,  with  the  numbor  of  pupile  and  iostruotors  in  «4ot) 
•obool  from  1884  to  1899: 
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In  the  Abo  Intitttation,  no  now  pupUn  were  admitted  after 
1896,  and  an  the  oldor  pupilH  completed  their  oourses  the 
school  diouDiebM  in  size  until  it  was  Enallj  diecontiaucd  in 
1898.     A  now  w?hool  wnB  tiltirtod  At  Ukilborg  the  earaP  ywir. 

Ah  vrtU  be  H««n  by  the  table  thn  total  namber  instructed  by 
the  oral  mi'thud  in  1898-0.  when  the  roortinoizatiou  of  the 
MhooIswospracticiUly  voiupletud,  wan  '2i'i,  orSCperceut  of  the 
wliolf  Dumbei*,  while  193.  or  i4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
were  iQHtruftuii  by  tltc  umuM»l  Hl|ih*bet  nixl  nianunl  mothodH. 
Alt  tbt)  pupilu  are  rirHl  givRii  a  tiial  by  the  oral  method,  after 
which  IhoHc  who  do  not  make  Hatisfaetory  pruffreen  in  tbia 
direetioD  are  ti'auKferred  to  schools  employing:  other  methods. 

The  statistiivil  tablaa  are  very  oouplvte,  and  bewides  indicat- 
ing the  Diiml>er  of  pnpils  and  inxtruclora  and  methodx  of  io- 
atruction.  they  olao  show  receipts  and  expouditurcH ;  parentii' 

toircumstancea ;  age  when  deaf  aesa  occurred  :  aumher  of  houra 
per  week  devoted  to  literary  and  induatrial  work,  and  6«veral 
otbor  data,  alt  properly  clas^ilied  and  arranged. 


NOKDIN,   I'KEDRIK.     D.}f»luniund«rvi»ninKcn    i   Sverigc.    [De*f< 

Mute  F.ducaiian  tn  Sweden).  GAieborg  :  igei.     8vo.,  p|t.  so. 


This  18  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  tho  Norditk  7H<l*Arift. 
'i  givr^»  a  brief  bi»tni-ieal  revi<'w  of  tho  (>diimtion  of  tbo  doftf 
Sweden,  d«ticribf«  the  preiieut  Httuation.  and  cundudeH  with 
aoooont  of  the  educatiou  of  the  deaf-blind. 

About  thn  oaoie  tiai<^  that  Heinioke  liegan  to  teach  the  deaf 
in  Germany  and  Pe  I  Kpco  in  France,  a  man  by  the  aamo  of 
Abmham  Argilliuider,  in  Fiulund,  wbioh  was  then  a  part  of 
Sweden,  taught,  his  deaf  pupil.  Heurik  HelsiiigniM,  to  apeak 
and  read.  Ul-  was  not  aware  of  the  work  being  done  in  Ger- 
many or  France.  His  method  of  instruction  wae  substantiaU; 
the  same  as  Heinieko's ;  and  in  17l>2  ho  wrote  a  troatiae  enti- 
tled "  Uetho<l  Triod  in  T<>acbing  the  Dumb  to  Speak." 

A  whool  for  the  deaf  wan  couduoteJ  from  1804  to  180>6,  by 
Bev.  GuHlaf  Abraham  Silfverstolptt,  but  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  his  work. 

The  man  who  iH  properly  contiidered  the  founder  of  deaf- 
mute  eduoatinn  in  Sweden  is  Per  Arou  Borg.  who  wati  induced 
to  take  up  the  work  by  witueaaiog  4  play  io  which  waa  pre- 
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Bcoted  an  inoidenl  in  the  life  of  Ibe  Abbf  <te  I'^pie.  In  1807 
h*  •stabluibed  a  acliool  for  tbe  denf  ia  Stockbolm,  and  in  1810 
tbiii  school  rnnttivsd  gOTernmont  support,  ntiicb  has  continued 
ever  since. 

It  wait  uot  imtil  1864  that  tbe  education  of  tbi>  At*1  bseame 
general  outside  of  Htockbolm.  Froto  1858  to  1877  fourteen 
MbooU  were  eBtabliebed. 

Tbfi  odiication  of  tbn  deiif  is  now  cairiod  on  nmler  a  taw 
pKssei]  in  1K89,  of  wbicb  a  bri^f  fiommnry  v;n»  given  in  tbe 
Anmtin,  xixiv,  307.  Under  tbtH  law.  rdiicjitioii  iscompulanrj', 
and  tbe  system  ia  well  organixeil.  Tbe  whole  country 
divided  into  eeren  sobool  dt8trict«,  eoob  with  a  scbool. 
aaeh  ochool,  wjtb  one  eicoption,  oontaius  more  than  one  bun 
dreil  pupilu. 

Tbe  choice  of  method  w  left  to  th(>  aereml  scboola.  In  ac- 
oordaoce  with  tbe  law,  all  tbe  pnpiU  are  given  a  trial  utidei 
tbe  oral  method  during  tbe  firet  year.  After  that  tbey  are 
signed  to  such  divisions  as  ure  bent  sititml  to  their  instruction.' 
In  two  Kcboolx  tbe  oral  mebbod  a  used  almoat  exclusively, 
few  pu|Hl8  being  taugbt  by  the  manual  method.  In  thv  other 
five  aobooU  all  metbods  are  used— tbe  oral,  writing,  and  man- 
lul  metbods.  Tbe  "writing  melbod"  correB[)OD(l8  to  our 
manual  alphabet  method,  finger  spelling  being  regarded  tut  a 
sort  of  writing  in  tbu  air,  During  1898-9  tbere  were  938  pupils 
under  inatruction,  of  wbooi  667,  or  71  per  cent-i  were intttructml 
by  thn  oral  method  ;  M2,  or  16  percent,  by  tbn  nuuiuni  alpliA- 
bet  method,  and  127,  or  14  per  cent,  by  tbe  mnnual  m<>tbiid 

A  normal  departmeut  at  Manilla  for  the  truniag  of  teachers 
baa  been  largely  inftti'amental  in  aeouring  tbe  bigb  standard 
that  boa  been  attaiood. 

Annual  reunions  are  arranged  by  the  various  soboola,  as 
otrcumiitauoe«  permit,  for  tbe  purpose  of  encouraging  tbe 
graduates  to  continue  improving  themselveB  after  leaving 
scbool,  to  Btreiiglben  Uieir  moral  and  reUgious  aido  of  life, 
and  particularly  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  partake  of 
tbe  holy  ODmrnunion.    Tliese  reunions  are  vA\  att^ndod- 

Mention  ta  also  made  of  tbe  education  of  tbe  deaf-blind, 
aud  abort  biogn^)hieB  are  g^ireu  uf  a  number  of  noted  duaf- 
blind,  including  LaaraBridgmau  and  Helen  Kellerof  tbisooun- 
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kry,  BftgnbUil  Eaafca  of  Norwav,  and  Msgnaii  OIjisod  and  Ji^n 
KilsAOD  of  SwedeD.  TLv  work  uf  the  ttcbool  home  for  the  deaf* 
bltnd  at  V^nerebor^if  h  brtcfl,T  described.  Since  Up  cwlablisii- 
ment  in  1896  itixtcen  doaf  blind  liuve  cnterod  the  Bt^bool,  of 
whom  six  are  bIiU  id  attendaoce.  A  Dumbei'  of  foeble-minded 
blind  ohildrc'ii  arc  ulso  hi-ing  cared  for.  and  a  spe<-ial  appro- 
priatiott  ba^  b««ti  aaked  for  to  provide  for  their  instnictioD. 


BECH,  FRITZ.  BereininK  om  DovsiummeforeninceDi  Viiksomhed. 
IRcjiort  of  the  Deaf-Muu  Annocimiion.)  CopcnhaKcn :  igot. 
fivo.,pp.  35. 

Thin  in  a  finanrial  Htatcment  of  thp  AaHOciation  of  the  Deaf 
in  Copcnhu-;*]!!,  by  itn  pn.-Kidc-i]t,  Mr.  Frilz  Bccb.  teacher  in 
tbe  Boyal  lostitutioa,  Cop«tibagoD,  l>eQmai'k.  The  Awocift- 
tion  has  848  T«gular  or  denf  ui(>mberii,  ami  220  Buslaiuiug 
naenibnri).  Aflsiitance  is  given  in  nicknewi.  for  f anfrrals,  and  it) 
oadce  of  iipc«iul  neod,  osd  o  buiui.-  fur  the  a^od  deaf  is  main- 
Uined.  It«c«ipt8  aro  from  memberabip  duea,  donations,  aad 
inveeted  fundtt.  Separate  aocouuts  are  kept  of  the  8«vcra] 
fuuiU  on  sick  benefit,  funerala,  help,  and  building.  The  sick 
benefita  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  $644.00 ; 
funeral  expeasee,  S08.00  i  npcclal  hel{>,  $475.00;  a  total  of 
91,187.00-  The  r«««ipt8  of  the  sereral  funds  were  a  litUe 
larger  than  tbe  expenditureu,  and  tbe  balance  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  year  waa  toOS-OO,  besides  ioTesled  fuuda  amcninUng  to 
about  «5.<K)0.00. 

Id  addition  to  this  tbe  Aasociation  has  a  home  for  the  aged 
deaf,  a  atx-atorj  l>tiUding,  TaJuftd  at  $30,00(1.00,  on  which 
tb«r«  IH  a  debt  of  lifteen  thousand  dollurs,  one  tbuusand  bav- 
iug  been  paid  off  during  tbe  year. 

Sinco  ile  orgaoizatinn  the  Aaitociaiion  has  paid  out  more 
than  $40,00a00  to  help  the  sick  and  needy,  aod,  to  judge  by 
th«  report,  it  in  wet)  tnonoge^l  and  in  a  prosperous  oondiUon. 

OLOF  HANSON, 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alfthmnit  Institute. — Uits  Lois  E.  Atwood,  a  teaober  in  tiili 
In8titut4>froiii  IKDl  to  1891  and  fruiu  1897  iiiiLilLer  deatb^died' 
December  23,  l!)01.aft«r  a  brisf  illuess.     Miiis  Atwood  was  a 
dauglit«r  uf  Mr.  li«.t|>b  H.  Atwood,  of  tlic-  Ohio  Institution.  Hli« 
vaiJ  l>»ni  in  Little  Rock.  Arkuueas.  in  1872.  vrM  gruduatod  frosi 
Ui«  ColumbuB,  Obio,  High  School  in  IHSW,  and  was  trained  an  an  j 
oral  toaober  in  the  Ohio  luBtitntion,  wlieiB  iiho  taujjbt  from  1804 
to  1697.     Mr.  Joaeg,  Sup«riut«iideut  of  l.he  Obio  lofttittition, 
says  of  h«r :  '^  She  was  a  bright  and  intereBting  teacher)  foil 
of  originality,  and  remarkably  sucoe&BfuI     In  b«T  aa»ooiataoO| 
both  with  thn  jxipilit  and  felluw -teachers,  she  waa  agreeable, 
plt^naiug  and  happy.     Always  kind  and  frioiidly  to  utburs.  shi 
madd  Iricudn  of  uU  ehv  met.     Hhe  luvftd  the  work  of  tvachiug^ 
because  in  it  abe  waa  easy  and  intereated,  and  the  good  fruits 
ot  her  Uboi'  were  always  in  cTid^ncfl." 

ybnn  l^ura  O.  Wing,  who  had  juRt  been  added  to  tbo  corps 
o(  intitriii-tiou,  takea  3J!i»ii  Atwood'a  class,  and  tb«  claim  wbiuh 
MitiB  Wing  was  to  have  taught  is  giTen  to  Miss  Lula  Asbui 
of  Cave  Spring,  Georgia. 

Jirighton  (  South  AvBtraiia )  InttUutton. — The  largeat 
gatboiiug  of  the  d«af  ever  held  at  tbia  Institution  met  there 
Norember  30,  1901,  t«  congratulato  Mr.  Samuel  Jobosoo,  Iho 
Superintendent,  on  tht?  completion  of  hia  twenty-flftb  year  as 
an  ingtrnotor  of  the  deaf.  An  illuminated  address,  haud- 
aomoly  buiiud  in  morocco  leather,  waa  preHOutod  to  Mr.  Jobt 
HOD  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  of  South  Auetraiia. 

lUiimU  8ohooL — Mixtt  Huleu  Leigh  Palmer  has  reaigned 
marry  thv  Hon.  Walter  Ayres,  of  JaokBontilli',  Ulinoia,  and 
Miss  Alma  GiUett  luw  r(?signed  on  a<M:ount  of  tb«  state  of  bo^^ 
bealLh.  The  Tacancies  thus  occasionod  bare  been  QUed  by  tb4^| 
appointment  of  Miss  Annie  R.  Tanner,  a  former  teacher  of  thia^'^ 
lufitttutioH,  and  of  Mian  Grace  R.  Lochhuad,  late  of  tbe  Hiot 
gao  Sohool.  Miss  JuUa  Hoyt,  From  the  Louisiana  luatitut 
has  also  been  addod  to  tbe  corps  of  iuatniotors. 
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JtfanUoKcx  School. — Tho  day  fiohool  nt  Mnnitowof!,  Wiaooo- 
stn>  I1A8  beeti  abaudonoi]. 

Nea  York  TnttiUUion  ft»  Imprtmeel  JnttrtietUm. — Thft 
following  changes  werfi  inRdc  in  the  oorjjs  of  teachers  at  iho 
beginniiigf  of  tbt-  yi-ur  : 

Uiiia  Isabella  A.  Parmulu,  on  acouunt  of  aiokDOSS,  wu 
ffivi'i)  a  kftvo  of  iibH^uw  for  several  months.  Miss  Elizabeth 
J.  Smith  aoil  Mim  Francos  S-  Lowrey  rosi^joetl.  Mr.  Paul 
W.  OarUart.  formerly  a  taaeber  in  thi«  lostitiitioii,  wax  rf«ap- 
pomtod,  and  Mn*.  Paul  W.  Carlinrt,  uIhij  a  former  tfianher  lipre, 
id  substitatiof,'  for  lAirta  Uiuvrvii  CuniHtuck.  who  is  at  prpfioot 
iucajiacitatod  for  work.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Humpbreville,  of 
Dicldnttou  College.  Mi»H  Sniii  MoCool.  formerly  at  the  Peuu- 
aylvania  Rome  for  Teaching  Little  Cbildi  en  to  Speak,  and  Miss 
Eliza  MvSb«rry,  boachcr  in  braining  and  HubHiitute  teacher, 
•vere  appointed  regular  teachcrB. 

Basketiy  huH  been  made  an  induHtriol  oooiipation  for  amoU 
boyit,  in  couuection  with  the  work  in  nloyd. 

Ohio  fn»tiU{ilnn, — Miii«  Ada  Itucklnn,  for  sovcml  yoari*  ths 
eber  of  the  deafbliad  Maud  SafTord,  has  reBignml  the  potti- 
lo  tc«ich  Id  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PaiamcHUih  Urulia)  Hf/woi-^Th^  Itrititth  ntaf  Monthiy 
for  January,  1902,  contains  an  interesting  nhetch  of  tluH 
BchooL  Thoro  arc  71  deaf  pupils,  besides  35  hunriug  girls 
who  coioe  for  industrial  training.  The  principal,  Miss  Swain- 
son,  and  otio  aHtiistaat.  MitiH  K.  Mary  Canipboll,  are£ngli8h; 
xie  &r«  nltto  seven  native-  teaehers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

t%.  George  Tucker  Randolph. — In  the  ^ »««(»,  vol.  i,  pp. 
51-53,  Laurent  Clerc  gsve  an  intereating  account  of  St  George 
Tucker  Bandolpb,  a  young  Yirginian,  who  had  bees  faia  papQ  in 
the  Paris  Iitstitution  before  he  came  to  America.  Id  the 
*'  Writings  of  James  Monroe,"  edited  by  S.  M.  Hamilton,  1890, 
Vol.  IT,  pages  414-417,  460,  480, 485,  there  are  letters  conc^- 
ing  this  joutb,  written  to  his  uncle,  John  Randolph,  of  Bou- 
oke,  in  1806,  by  James  Monroe,  afterwards  President  of  Qie 
United  States,  at  that  time  in  England  as  CommiBsioner  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  eatablishment  of  commerce  between  tiie 
the  two  countries. 

Clerc  says  that  it  was  in  the  year  1810  that  Bandolph  wu 
sent  to  England  and  placed  in  school  there,  but  it  appeus 
from  the  dates  of  these  letters  that  it  was  four  years  earliet. 
In  1812,  according  to  Clerc,  be  was  removed  to  the  Faiig  Id- 
stitution.  The  reasons  for  that  removal  may  be  inferred  from 
these  letters. 

London,  Febry.  20, 1806. 

Dear  Sih, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  encloee  you  a  letter  from  t" 
nephew,  with  others  to  his  mother  and  brother,  and  to  inform  you  that 
he  is  now  iti  perfect  health.  He  had  caught  a  cold  on  his  arrival  which 
stuck  to  him  several  days,  but  lias  now  left  him.  He  is  still  iritb  my 
family,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  place  him  with  Mr.  Braidwood  io  thrw 
or  four  days  from  this  time.  The  first  object  has  been  to  make  bim 
acquainted  witli  us,  to  obtain  his  friendship,  and  inspire  him  with  con- 
fidence, tliat  whatever  we  do  for  him  will  be  done  with  the  best  rieira, 
and  the  most  deliberate  reflection.  I  called  in  Doctor  Ashley  Coopw 
wlio  is  an  eminent  surgeon  and  skilful  aurist  to  examine  his  case.  *nd 
it  is  with  much  regret  that  1  inform  you  he  is  of  opinion  that  his<teaf- 
ness  is  incurable.  Hp  thinks  that  the  defect  was  not  a  natural  one.  but 
proceeded  from  the  disease  wh.  you  mention  be  had  in  his  infancy. 
Doctor  Cooper  recommended  Mr.  Braidwood  as  the  person  beat  qualifed 
in  England  for  his  instructor;  but  it  has  so  happened  that  I  bi)>'eiHit 
yet  succeeded  in  seeing  him,  altho'  I  have  attempted  it  onoe  or  time. 
He  lives  between  my  present  residence  and  the  city,  and  I  inteod  to 
call  on  him  early  to-morrow  morning.    Shod,  anything  occur  diffeient 
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from  what  ia  abovf  prtauini^l,  1  x'ill  add  tt  to  thin.  I  am  lionever  fax 
from  being  satiafied  tUat  th«  Abbe-  Sirard  in  Frnnre  him  niit  i-nrrind 
tbi*  art  of  instnictioa  to  gtvnUf  porfcction.  AdniJttiiiK  the  favt  to  ^>v 
w,  iltum  am  ruiiMiluniiiniw  tit  wi^hi  iii  favor  of  plnriiig  liitii  nt  prcaent 
with  Mr.  Itraidwnod.  Ho  itndoraiaads  th«  Engtish  laiigiingc,  iind  iimy 
ncquin^  idf^AS  ond  fucililit'^i  by  iiivjiun  of  it,  wh.  niity  bv  nf  ivw-  lo  liiui 
lwr»'a*ti*r,  *liud.  it  iw  ili-i-iiiiiil  pnipi-r  i«  rt- mnve  bim  lo  Paris.  II*  will 
l>«  (-luplovL-d  wKili'l  cortvixiud  wil.ltuur  mitiistiT ntiij  Aonii^othirrfrieDdii 
ifaeiw  on  thp  propriety  of  ihut  ineiwiurp.  H*-  will  Iw  iii-xr  u«,  witli  my 
family  on  Sundayn,  A  prrpiiri'd  to  Aoivpt  with  roiilid^nt'4.'  ttle  cuiird- 
ianaliip  of  t\mau  to  whotu  I  luay  iroiifidi^  It.  Vmi  hliall  Uwa  from  roc 
again  soon  on  this  «ut>j>(>rl.  Emex  u.  well,  is  with  him, and  it  >»  my  tn- 
t«ntiou  Hint  hv  nbnll  kd  n-ilb  him  to  Ur.  iintidwood's  to  n^miun  till  be 
iCi^U  acqtudiiUHl  with  Hit-  fvnily.  nricl  Kstisliiid  uriltt  hla  siciiation.  We 
find  him  as,  you  have  Htiitod,  on  cxi^^lleut  hoy,  well  tiMnpered,  r&.tli«r 
tinsiy  hm  with  a  r^ood  heart.     *     *     • 

K  S. — I  lutvr  pniciirdl  Si.  Cifwrfp-  mimy  articlm  wli.  hr  had  occasion 
for  imd  utuoiiK  tlicw  u  siiiuU  writing;  dvok  or  oixy.  wttli  nlm'li  he  Vt 
much  pleased.  Uv  folds  up  aiid  endoiKs  id  it  yr.  lett^re  and  vomv 
flfthnni  on  which  t»  pitu-rn  much  ivgatd,  and  U>  which  h«  oft^n  rwura. 
I  find  hiiik  j)iUBH^tac<l  of  miicli  diJii'iu-y,  cleanly  in  ltii<  hidiLt<H.  inovt  affec- 
tionate lo  lii^  n>lati\'es  and  friends,  and  honorable  and  manly  in  liii  scn- 
tim«ut».  My  family  arr  bt-coniiuK  much  altaclivd  to  him  ajitl  yim  may 
bu  piirfivlly  NnfiKticd  and  wi-l>f][  ymi  to  iLctun*  hiN  tiiitlluT.  ri>  whom  wr 
denre  our  host  n^apotits.  thai  nothiuf;  will  hi-  omitt<--d  on  our  part  in  can; 
ontioD,  which  wc  could  bestow  on  a  child  of  our  own. 

LoxnoN,  June  16,  IMM. 
'I>BAR  Sir, — 1  haii'e  received  yoim  of  March  2D.  and  .\pril  25)11.  Nince 
jurorrvnnl  I^fl  this  coiiiiiry.  Vour  ncpht-w  ia  in  gootl  lii-alth  and 
uthnrvrinr  ddiiiK  wx'll.  The  [»rof«wor  !»  woll  !^ati^iicd  viih  lum  inrvc/y 
respoct.  U(!  thiiLlu  tliat  tu-  wUI  bi>  abb  to  (each  him  lo  Kpirak  ititelli- 
gibly,  and  a»  bb  fenius  in  aprighlly  and  liis  luiud  well  orgaoitvd,  (hat 
hfc*  iniprowimnit  in  iwi-ry  lim-  wil!  do  cn-dit  lo  his  8i?hool.  I  newl  not 
fopi^at  that  lite  care  of  tiim  will  contiaue  lo  form  a  particularohi^i't 
of  attention  wilh  my  whole  family,  with  somi'  of  whom  he  holda  the 
rvlaliuu  of  a  child  aiid  with  llu-  olWra  uC  a  hrtillivr.     *     •     • 

LoifHON,  Jljf.  as.  I8O0. 
Dkkk  Sin. — Your  nophew  in  with  th*  family  of  Broidwood,  a  mother 
and  two  sans  youae  mL'o  of  good  eduratjoD  and  manni^ni.  He  lia« 
b<H>n  thiT"  rotir  liayti  unly:  1  oaw  him  yesterday  amomciil  in  fiit^init 
when  lie  waa  (wrfcctly  wvU  aud  apfwreuUy  wvU  tiati»li«).  Thi-y  aay  I 
miut  leave  him  a  forlntfchl  without  bringioi;  him  home  lo  bmUc  liim 
to  till!  .tchool.  On  hiM  porticiitar  caw?  thny  could  promiito  nothing  from 
axporinieut,  but  they  have  groat  hope  of  teaohltifc  bhnlo  speak.  In  a 
■hort  time  I  ahatl  be  able  to  tell  you  more  oa  thia  aubjeot.    *    •    * 
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LojjuoN,  Sovr.  12,  U 

Mr  Drku  Sir, — T  h^vv  the  pleasure  lo  enclose  you  Bewial  let 
from  youT  iicptiew  ivlio  was  with  iis  a  f^w  <layB  pa«i  and  ie  in 
health.  Hill  ci'iului^l  mntinuw  to  tnrril  higlily  rvcrj'tfainfi  thnt  I  Imt 
hcntofiin-  wsid  <it  it.  Hv  imprvvcs,  but  owirix  to  his  nnlurat  ijcfctll 
not  so  fttsi.  aa  he  ochcrwisf  wr)ii|[)  do.  Thf  dirvciors  of  itii-  f^hti 
tipmk  liighl}'  of  him.  but  wiy  th.ii  it  will  not  Im?  puwiblp  In  towli  him  i 
MpcJik  disl-iin-lly.  Iiidnsl  iIh-  jirwft.-wor  at  Paris  dor*  not  (itl<-iii|>t 
toaoli  lii*  pupils  lo  sp<!Mk  .11  ull.  iV-rliapa  it  had  beittr  ui-\er  I*  all 
t«inpt«d,  iu>  auc«<!M  t'-nnnot  bv  ftttained  Xo  *ny  grant  dvpw,  Ote  aitkll 
lotion  mnnol  be  mndc  (luitt:  naiunU  in  itny  ranr,  vniHrially  vrhcn 
dfi  not  commence  in  oarliiuit  infaiicv.  I  ani  incliriMl  lo  thin):  thai 
will  be  advisable  wlu.']i  I  leave  this  r:cmuLT.v  lo  have  liini  reniovMl 
Pam;  iho'  on  Dial  point  th^rv  u-ill  liir  full  limi*  for  coninianit 
bcrcuftvr,  an  I  Mliall  not  be  able  to  xul  till  Spring.     *     •     • 

It  Appears  from  the  letter  of  February  iO,  tbat  ^oung  lUu- 
dolph  bad  received  in  Amerioa  iiufficietit  intitruction  to  enable 
him  to  write  loiters  to  hts  frieudi)  at  liomo  iinniediatol]r  upon 
bis  arrival  in  Rngland.  He  miiitt  have  received  this  iiiHtriictioii 
an  a  deaf-tnute,  for  it  is  evident  from  tbe  same  letter  Uint  bsi 
waa  citbor  boru  dciif  or  lost  bie  bearing  in  infancy. 

The  "  Mr.  Braidwood  "  reforrsd  to  in  that  tett«r  is  probably 
Thomas  Biaidwood,  Sr.,  wbo  opened  bini  Hchoo)  in  Ediuburgb 
in  1760,  and  removed  it  to  Hackney,  near  London,  lu  1778. 
He  dieil  in  1806,  tbu  saiuc  year  tbat  Baodotpb  wont  to  Eng- 
land, and  tbe  8«bool  was  aftemards  carried  on  by  liia  widow Ulj 
eon,  Jobii  Braidwood,  Sr.,  assisted  a]so,  it  appeant  frora  Uoz 
Toe'H  letter  dated  July  2fl,  by  another  non,  probably  Thomi 
Brmdwood,  Jr..  vrbo  af  terwurdn  bud  a  Hcboul  at  Edgimatan,  near ' 
Knningbam.  Apparently  Monroe  did  not  oarry  out  lua  in- 
tention of  pisoiug  Bandolpli  in  Braidwood'a  siibool  *'  in  three 
or  four  days  "  a/tur  tbo  letter  of  February  20  was  written,  for 
in  tbe  letter  of  July  2ft  be  says  tbat  at  tbat  date  ''  be  boa  been 
tbttto  four  dnyH  only."  Befora  tbat  time  probably  Xhumaa 
Brnidwood,  8r..  bad  died,  and  "  tbe  profesaor,"  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  June  16,  wbo  tau^'hl  Itaudolpb  iu  Lbe  meantime  may^ 
or  may  not,  bave  beau  one  of  tbe  Braidwoods.  Clerc  says  thai 
Bandolpb  bad  been  a  pupil  of  the  London  Asylum  before  oom< 
ing  to  Paris ;  if  that  is  correct,  it  may  haw  been  during  this 
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iaterral,  between  bis  arrival  in  EtigUnd  in  Febniury  anil  bLa 
entering  th«  BmidwooJ  scbool  iii  July,  tbat  L«  wus  in  the  Loo- 
don  Asvlum. 


l'r/iide>tt  Monrot  at  the  Jfartford  Sfhoot. — In  1817,  Prc«i- 
dont  Monroe  made  the  toiir  through  the  Now  Knglnod  ijtiit«e 
whicb  inaugurated  •'  the  era  of  good  feeling.'"  The  school  for 
the  deaf  at  fiurtford  Liid  bccu  opt-ued  iu  Aiirilof  tbat  vc-ar,  and 
WII8  the  obiuf  object  of  iulerest  in  the  town.  Naturally  the 
PfMident  fisited  it.  From  th^^  tbree-cornvred  oock«<l  h«t 
which  our  chief  oiagitilrate  nt  that  time  wore  aa  a  mark  of  du- 
tinction  camo  tho  coDvi-ntiutinl  sign  for  "President."  whicb 
18  now  gen«raltjr  used  b;  the  deaf  tbrougbout  Ibe  United 
Stet«a. 

S.  O.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  RceolIoctionB  of  a  Lifetime"  (vol. 
ii,  page  127),  given  the  following  description  of  the  visit: 

The  President  nits  Ecarcel.v  oul  of  hie  carriiice  luicl  tli'lixrntl  fram 
the  noiw  and  conFneion  ot  hi«  it-i;cplion  for  nil  tho  world  iiinHiiotit 
to  SM  bill) — l>cfun.-  hp  WHS  ImrritiJ  donn  lo  tlu*  jiliiM'  where  ihe  licliool 
was  then  kept. 

A  lii>;h  rotitml  pluirnrni  niui  |>n:piir<il,  like  a  throne,  for  thr  KTcat 
niati.  atiiJ  )iL>r<-  ho  uxik  liin  ni<iiI.  Aniuud  nvrv  tlu>  «p«>('la1i>ra:  oa  one 
Bid*'  W",tD  Mr.  Gnllnudct  ami  Mr.  C'lerc.  tlio  woU-lmowii  dwif  slid  dumb 
[mtfeswir  fram  ihe  whool  of  thi^  AbU'  ^csrd.  in  ruris.  Mr.  Gallnudci 
wiw  n  iitiin  iiF  :idnijn.ttl<>  ndtlifx*,  niu],  nil  lu-iiv^  rt-nd^',  hi-  uud  to  ihe 
Pfrs^dri!,  iiL  \as  ninoiitli,  wMhu-tivi-  nny^ 

"U  ymir  Kxrellenoy  will  he#o  kind  ss  lo  ask  wmie  qiitwtion,  I  vtill 
repent  il  (■)  Mr.  ('Irn-  iin  iiiv  fitifR'nt.  »iid  hi-  will  wrlli-  sn  Kn«wi>r  on  th« 
s1si«,  t(i4lioH-  lh»ii)ni)iirr  aiid  rticiUiy  of  ruiivern^iluti  l>y  stKUS. " 

Th(t  l'n>sid«ui,  wlio  wa«  e\cpcdifigly  jad<vl  liy  tiitt  jminwj ,  Indkiil 
obfusnaLed,  hut  he  chiuiBlcd  tU«  powttun  of  his  Ickd,  BhciwiiiK  n  i-viitH:Juu»- 
nioM  iif  thtt  qutoiLioii,  and  then  fnl)  into  a  vxry  brawii  study.  Every 
l>9dy  vxp«H:lud  wmvthinn  profoiinrl— ctiual  In  thr  ocrasinii.  and  woinh)' 
oi  \\ye  rhjof  rusKistraic  of  tlic  ErTAU>nt  lutl  ion  nii  thr  face  nf  llir  };l<)hr. 
\  Wv:  wailnl  a  long  titue,  every  iiiinuic  seviiiing  an  hour.  tlirou£li  our 
i  iiit|)a(itiiict!.  At  last  ti  becawo  awkward,  aud  Mr.  OaUnudct  innau- 
1      ai«d — 

I  '  'If  your  Excnlltnicy  oiU  he  SO  Irind  as  to  ask  some  quoation,  I  will 

!       rrpi-.'vr  it  »n  my  fiig^rs  \o  3lr. {'Idr.  and  he  will  nritt-  itn  answer  on  ibe 
I      slaiu.  lo  >^ow  the  tuauner  and  facdity  of  timif-niiiic  hr  HiicoB.  " 
I         The  I'midcnt  attain  changed  Ihe  poeitioa  of  hb  1«^,  and  again  tn«di- 
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talcd.  IVr  oil  mppoacd  Ik  woa  ai  chc  wzy  InilUxa  ot  thr  abjw 
phUoupby,  hunting  up  sotne  moet  prafound  uid  ■UrUlBft  inltiro^ 
tlon.  ExpecMtion  wm  on  liptuc:  cvory  oyc  «»  IcvrW  »!  tlv  nriKilIv 
Up8.  almut  t<i  ulliT  ttip  Hiiiiuitii;  pmpcMJliiin.  Slill,  lir  aaW  iiiMlitAlol 
A  Ions  tiin«  paaatd,  and  th<^  impatictKre  l>wiune  scMiijinc  Acain  Mr. 
QiiUaiiili't .  wcming  to  fcnr  that  tlir  great  man  nas  (^Iiije  lu  aJrrp,  rntwrd 
turn  by  rvt''''*l>"K  '""  rr^iufwl.  Tlic  Pnwidi^it  al  lAxt  wimtM]  cob- 
acioiu;  lii»c>*c  Iwinkli-d,  his  lipti  inuvcd,  iwiindi  isfUc*]  frnm  liia  moulh^ — 
"Aak  liim — how  old  h?  nt"  was  tbe  profound  soggeatttm. 


Ameriean  Inatruetara  of  tht  Deaf. — In  tbe  list  of  Am«1- 
mil  InfiLrTivUini  of  tbe  De«f,  publiabed  in  tbi±  IbnI  nutnbtM-  uf 
the  Amtftl-n,  \hv  ntua&i  of  UUb  Amc-liu.  Dc  Mott«  anil  Miss 
Malx-I  Q.  EiKIy,  bolli  of  tbe  Oral  Depftrliu«iit  of  tbi.'  Indiana 
Sebool.  were  irtsilvortoDtly'  omittoi],  and  the  addrena  of  Bliu 
Dora  Doaaldf  teneber  of  Linnie  Ha^uewotx],  waa  wrougl; 
given.  Uiaa  Donald  in  Superintendent  of  tbe  Soutb  Dakota 
School  for  thfc  Dbud,  Oar;,  South  Dakota. 


ConitnitUt  an  J'ublimtion  of  SUirita. — The  attention  al 
heads  of  BchooU  for  thw  deaf  and  editorti  uf  sohnol  papers  'n 
invited  to  the  following  oirciilnr  from  iho  L-bairinan  of  tba 
Committee  on  Publication  of  Storiea,  appointed  by  tbu  coo- 
T«ntioa  of  AiutricAii  Inatnictorg,  bold  at  Buffalo  last  summer. 
The  Commiltofl  ooD&iHta  of  Mra.  Balin,  of  Uelle\HU«,  Outaho, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bowled,  of  Staitiitou,  Virginia,  and  Ur.  Q.  H.  T»»- 
gaidoD.  of  WUkiDsburg,  Peonsjlvuaia: 

Pumuant  V>  n  rrMnliiUnn  pamod  bv  lh»  (.'onv«ntioci  of  AnKririui  In- 
uriurt  of  the  Dv^iT  lu-ld  in  liufTHlo,  N.  Y..  July  2t\  to  Itih,  IIMII.  ibc 
nvT>  nHtiitHlouiiiiiiittM.-  had  Ihi'ii  :i|ip(>imitl  nni)  iiiit>i»riM>d  lo  iMiU<«t 
add  pu)>l>itli  in  ImhJi  fumi  maw  uf  llif  htiyx  uuinWr  iif  ctiildrcn'r  slcirica 
and  adnptotionR  lluit  hnn-  appeared  in  the  varioiw  IiwtituiiMi  pnpoa. 
It  ic  tho  purpoaw  nt  this  pooitiiittn-  to  ^AlWt  hiati-rinl  &u%ch«I.  for 
iwn  Of  thnw  vnliiiiii-s,  Muilable  forllu-  diflrn-nl  icracks  in  ourwboolo. 

A  \*t^v  lunuunt  uf  niaU'rial  tuw  bwn  piihlialu:^  and  mtu>li  nf  It  ha« 
\nxQ  lo«l ,  yet  tbctc  miul  be  a  ftreal  deal  in  cxistcurc  if  iu  wlt«(«4diouU 
can  Iw  iwwHaiiwd. 

If  ovory  pt-rwin  inti>rt«trd  in  lit«rfltui»  for  childwn  vrill  lupptv  tw 
wilh  diipliratr  rofiim  nf  thi;  cbildn-n'a  Karius.  aa  puliUabnl  in  tlieir 
•cboci)  papQn.  pan  and  future,  «■«  shall  b«  nbta  la  tnako  good  mtectiona. 
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'If  you  have  nurh  p<il>ticBtion«,  -iiv  yoii  willing  to  •oni]  i»  nktlt  dupli- 
eopicx  for  (in-  piirimiw  niiltiiinl  nliovr? 
Hnvi*  y<ni  I'lfL-lrulvpes,  cliall:  pliiU<.i,  or  linlf-ioiK-  ^ngrnviii^  ubioli 
111  would  l>c  willing  to  hare  unrd  for  purpcwci^  of  illiietr.ilioi)? 
Ah  LIu-  bi)'>kj>  un-  Ui  lie  iuiiitl  for  llm  liciii'rii  of  nur  vnrioiift  vcIkkjIk, 
xi  as  low  a  prici'  ft§  i"  pdiimilPHt  with  g^ooil  Wftrk,  t-vt-ri-  :w(Hi»fiuicp 
funinhiTd  us  will  l)c  nicW  itnitcftilly  trccivL-d.  Wc  nisli  U»  hiivc  lliein 
Mvil  illuMtraLfril,  aitd  wo  aliall  do  nil  in  our  power  to  taaku  tlu'  bitolcs  a* 
linglit  aud  attractive  as  poesible. 

Itn  Ituifn-  A  Hi'titiuKi  for  Mich  liookx  in  j-oitr  m;Ii(Ki17     How  mwiy  v^* 
ii>ii  wAukI  ynu  o&r^  to  piiivliiuic  for  primnrv,  int«m)ediAt«,  and  more 
vatieed  Eradt'sT 
BYLVIA  C.   BAU8, 
Ciiairmttn. 
American    Asgodatioti     to    I'romoU    the     Teaching    of 
eipeecft. — At  a  meebing  of  tbo  IHtvvUjn  of  thin  AHHfwJation 
bold  ftt  Wasbitif^toQ.  £>«<!«mber  28,  L90I,  appropriate  action 
woa  taken  upon  tlie  deittli  ol  Dr.  P.  G.  Qillett.     Dr.  Juaepli 
C.  Oocdoi),  Soperitit^ncifliit  of  the  Illinois  Scliool,  wait  elected 
to  611  tli«  vacaucy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  uccasioned 
b;  Dr.  Gillvtt  8  death. 

On  tbo  r4>comtaendation  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Davidaon,  cLaiman  of 
Ibe  Committee  uu  the  Model  Library,  it  vitm  votod  that  the 
catalogue  of  tbe  Library  he  revised  and  republisbed. 

Dr.  7j.  F.  Weatervelt,  Mr.  R.  O.  JobuBon,  mid  Dr,  S.  C.  Gor- 
doD,  wero  appointed  a  coiuiuittoe  to  ArraDj^e  for  thi.-  place  aud 
programme  of  th«  Summer  Meeting  to  be  held  thie  year.  Tb« 
cominittee  liavu  ttel^vtvd  Chautaii({iift.  Hew  York,  u»  theplace ; 
tbe  time  will  probably  be  the  laat  week  in  Juoe,  and  Die  8um- 
mer  Meeting  will  be  immediately  followed  by  tbe  ijummflr 
School  if  A  flufflciont  number  of  persocs  indicate  their  deaire 
to  attend  sueb  a  Bcbuol. 
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ferirntirals.  —  A  monthly  periodic  1 1  for  tfaedeai  is  published 
CfariBtiaata,  Nrrway,  entitled  Ife  JJ6ett  Blad.    The  editor 
is  the  Rev.  Conrad  SvendBen,  a  elergymOQ  for  tbe  deaf. 

Tbe  Iteo'ii-  fiitfrniiliimaU  rfe  l^i'hiifoyir  t 'omparntiet,  a 
monthly  periodical  including  in  its  acope  iUc.  rdueftliun'of  tbe 
deaf,  tbe  blind,  aod  other  special  chueea,  is  now  publiabed  At 
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the  Departmental  lostitution  for  the  Deaf,  29  rue  de  NsDterre, 
Asoi^rea  (Seine),  France,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustavo 
Baguer,  Director  of  that  Institution,  and  of  its  corps  of  in- 
structors. Mr.  Marius  Dupont,  of  the  National  Institution  at 
Paris,  contributes  the  reviews  of  foreign  journals. 
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A  gradual*  of  Gailaudct  CoUegc  with  highest  honors,  now  employed 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf  as  a  supervisor  and  teacher  of  printing,  desires 
a  position  as  a  teacher.  Highest  references  aiid  recommendations. 
Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Annate,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  all  round  printer,  semi-mute,  educated  by  both  oral  and  com- 
bined systems,  desires  a  position  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  as  instructor  in 
printing.  Can  present  exceptional  references.  Wallace  Cook,  61 1 
Second  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

.\  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  desires  a  position  as  teacher,  girls' 
supervisor,  or  assistant  matron.  Highest  recommendations.  Apply  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Xew  iMiigimge  Chart,  by  U.  H.  .Atwood  of  the  Ohio  State  Institution 
for  the  Dcnf.  Fifteen  Fundainental  Fonns  of  Expression.  A  great  aid 
in  teaching  liuigungc.  A  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  the  classroom. 
Also  till-  best  melbod  iif  slioiving  the  conipoundiiig  .tiid  completing  of 
scTitoiiecs  from  short  simple  ones.  The  chart  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  School  and  other  State  schools  for  the  deuf.  For  prices,  addreaa 
It.  H.  Atwood,  S38  East  Oak  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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A  FKW  WHYS  AND  HOWS. 

The  January  (1902)  number  of  the  Annals  con- 
tained two  articles  of  interest  and  value,  written  in- 
dependently and  from  widely  different  points  of  view, 
but  both  treating  of  substantially  the  same  subject — 
our  frequent  comparative  failures  in  teaching  the 
English  of  everyday  life — and  both  containing  valuable 
suggestidhs  as  to  the  supplying  of  defects  in  our  teach- 
ing plans  and  methods.  The  articles  referred  to  are 
Mr.  Caldwell's  "  Understanding  versus  P^xpression," 
and  Mr.  Peterson's  "  Plea  for  More  Technical  Language 
in  the  Schoolroom." 

A  careful  reading  of  both  these  papers  has  convinced 

the  writer  that  the  very  real  faults  of  whicli  these 

teachers  complain  result  largely  from  the  neglect  of 

certain   pedagogic   principles,   and  that   the  remedies 

BUggested,  at  once  ingenious  and  practical,  are  based 

on  these  same  principles.     It  may   be   well   to  state 

what  these  principles  are  conceived  to  be,  to  show  how 

the  educational  shortcomings  mentioned  result  from 

their  violation,  to  trace  back  to  them  the  origin    and 

reasonableness  of  the  proposed  remedies,  and  to  indicate 

HI 
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still  other  directions  in  which  these  principles  may  be 
profitably  applied. 

One  proposition  of  much  importance  to  the  teacher 
of  language,  but  one  which,  even  if  admitted,  is  gener- 
ally kept  carefully  in  the  background,  is  that  intelhgi- 
bility,  even  lucidity,  in  the  use  of  language,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  grammatical  correctness  on  the  other,  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  independent  of  each 
other.  We  have  all  heard  at  times  some  of  those 
"sabre-cuts  of  Saxon  speech,"  rough,  no  way  to  be 
conformed  to  any  of  the  rules  of  Lindiey  Murray, 
which  yet  etch  a  clear-cut  thought  into  the  memory 
with  all  the  biting  quality  of  aqua  fortis.  Such  was 
the  sententious  utterance  of  the  old  woman,  excelling 
in  epigrammatic  terseness  the  expression  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  same  thouglit:  "Them  that  has,  gits."  And 
perhaps  the  limits  within  which  the  independent 
.  action  of  a  subordinate  .should  find  play  can  hardly 
be  better  defined  in  the  same  number  of  words  than 
was  done  by  an  unschooled  son  of  the  soil:  "I  does 
what  I  knows  had  ought  to  be  did,  and  what  I  don't 
know,  I  waits  for  orders."  On  tlie  other  hand,  who 
is  not  familiar,  from  sad  experience,  witli  that  unhappy 
combination  of  "a  tropical  exuberance  of  Ciceronian 
eloquence  with  a  Saharan  aridity  of  thought."  As 
we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  Talleyrand's  cynical 
and  ])aradoxieal  explanation  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  power  of  sjiecch  was  bestowed  upon  mankind,  it 
follows  that  intelligibility,  which  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  practical,  daily  intercourse,  rather  than 
grammatical  correct ness,  which  is  the  test  usually 
api)Iied  in  the  schoolroom,  is  the  one  thing  needful 
in  the  use  of  language.  Now,  if  we  try  to  learn  how 
the  power  of  using  language  ch-arly  and  forcibly 
is  gained,    we  shall   find.   I   think,   that  the  persons 
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who  excel  ill  this  way  ;in?  lliosi-  wbu  liavf  hiwii  in 
the  habit  of  observing  closely  objents  ;inil  pbtmciuiena 
o(  a  varjlng  character,  especially  if  thpy  have  also. 
been  obliged  \o  niakc  report  to  othcri!  on  their  obperva- 
tioas.     By  practice  of  this  sort  was  ac<|uired 

"•     •     *     Id'   iiTi-lvitr1i*<'t>noIr4J    wny 

Old  (jinni'rs  liiiil.  wiirti  I  wiw  vouiiurr; 
Thi^ir  tnlk  was  mealier,  an'    wnuld  stay 

Wh^n  lM>nk-fri^t]i  oiilv  H'liets  your  hunger. 
F»r  puUiii'  in  n  ilnwiinK^l  lick 

'Twisl  Humbug'acyMi.  ihcro's  few  Pan  motch  It." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  training  which  though  it  may 
lead  to  clerkly  skill,  and  to  fatiiiliiirity  with  the  usage* 
of  conventional  speech.  yj?t  rcquireit  no  such  close 
observation  and  comparison  of  things  and  happen- 
ings, but  only  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
dext4ToiLs  movement,  or  the  exact  transcribing  oi 
written  rurnif-,  docs  not  lend  to  cultivaW  tliis  power 
of  direct,  simple  speech.  A  shipping  clerk  will  probably 
use  language  with  far  more  grammatical  propriety 
than  an  Adirondack  guide  or  a  Capo  Cod  whaling 
captain,  bul  he  will  probably  use  it  far  less  effectively. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  a  higher  intellectual  level, 
every  one  must  have  noticed  that  the  l)fst  and  clearest 
Englieli  of  our  time  is  written  by  men  of  acicnce. 

To  he  sure,  every  sriencc  has  ita  own  terminology, 
which  t<i  tlic  laynmn  is  of  necessity  a  mere  jargon, 
and.  again,  the  attempts,  which  %ve  often  see.  of 
8ciolists  posing  as  scientists,  to  *"  communicate  unto 
others  those  ideas  whereof  they  themselves  are  not 
possessed  of  them."  result  in  failure,  lamentable  indeed, 
except  a.«  they  "add  to  tlie  gaiety  of  nations."  Those 
practically  familiar  with  work  among  the  deaf  have 
at  times  been  stirred  to  mirth  by  pseudoecientiHc 
disquisitions  of  this  sort. 

Hut  the  school  of  writers  of  whom  lluxlev  was  the 
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brightest  exainplp  cprtiiinly  surpass  in  the  quahties 
we  have  named  all  other  writers  of  English  in  the 
■  present  iind,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  any  age. 
Future  rritics  will  admire  tlie  crystal  lucidity  of  the 
Victorian  scientific  school,  as  we  admire  the  stately 
sonorousness  of  the  seventeenth-century  divines,  or 
the  easy  elegance  of  the  Queen  Anne  essayists. 

This  conclusion  is.  indeed,  just  what  we  should  ex|>ect 
to  reach  by  u  priori  reasoning.  For  clear  expression 
ought  to  he  an  outcome  of  clear  thinking,  and  a  good 
foundation  for  ch'ar  thinking  should  be  laid  by  the 
habit  of  using  the  bodily  senses  closely  and  habitually 
for  the  purpose  of  aciiuiring  definite  knowledge. 

If,  now,  we  turn  backward  from  considering  the 
power  of  exjjression  through  language  to  that  which 
must  [irecede  it,  the  power  of  conijireliending  language, 
and  ask  what  faeulty  of  tlie  mind  is  chieHy  exercised, 
we  shall  be  told:  "  Memory,  of  course."  That  is 
unqu|'Stional)ly  true  as  regards  the  acquisition  <»f 
names,  nf  the  use  of  words  in  their  literal  sense,  of 
brief  commands,  jind  descriptions  of  dhjects  and  actions 
which  can  l)e  sliown  or  peiforiiu'd  on  the  spot. 

But  when  we  jiass  fr(»m  tlie  literal  to  the  figurative 
use  of  words—  and  our  daily  speech  is  full  of  metapliors, 
many  of  thctn  stiikiiig  and  beautiful,  if  we  only  stopped 
to  think  —  we  need  tn  fall  upon  our  powers  of  com- 
parison, judgment,  itnagination.  Here  it  is  that 
institution-taught  deaf  children  are,  Iti  general,  alto- 
getiier  to  seek.  ( Uy  tlie  way,  that  very  idiom  illus- 
trates my  iiieniiiiig  as  well  as  if  I  had  cudgelled  my 
brain  to  find  it  for  use  as  an  illustration,  instead  of 
its  dropping  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  as  the  readiest 
expression  of  an  idea.) 

\A'hat  1  mean  is  this;  The  classroom  teaching  of 
language  differs  widely  from  the  natural   way  of  ac- 
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ijuiriii^  ont**!;  ninthHr  intiKiic.  In  thp  rliussrouin  the 
child  UHually  Iparns  to  Httacih  lo  a  word  a  sinplo  rigid, 
unvrtryinjE  nit>!iiiinf(.  whtTpas  the  iiornitU  child  learns 
t«  keep  th<'  nn^aning  of  n  word  phi?ti(\  and  finds  the 
term  readily  adaptlnp  itself  tu  new  shades  of  thouRht. 
The  IrtnguaKf  of  thf^  achoi>!rt»oni,  as  Mr.  Caldwell  ao 
well  puiiiti*  out.  tends  to  become  siifl"  and  formal, 
unlike  thf  pointed,  ^ral)hic  phrttsr^i  into  which  our  un- 
restrained, (.'veryday  .speech  natunilly  runs.  The 
ordinary  lirniui  of  clasisroom  liinKUsi^e  nre  ''the  daily 
round,  the  trivial  ta.'ik "  of  institution  life,  whereas 
the  noriunl  ehild  is  constantly  liearing  of  Ihin^pt  that 
go  beyond  his  own  experience— whether  the  adven- 
ture.? of  Hobinson  Crusoe  and  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
t)r  whether  it  l)e  partial  revelations  of  the  larger  life 
lived  by  the  growti-up  people  around  him.  In 
cither  rtiHe.  iie  will  strive,  by  the  vise  of  iniaginatiim, 
lo  enter  iiity  and  pori^cjui  this  widei'  world  of  ihought 
and  action  by  playing  at  [lirale  or  preacher,  nn  the 
case  may  be,  building  imd  fiirnisliinj;  his  Cfuitles  in 
the  air,  and.  with  his  wider  raii^e(tft}n>ughl.  necessarily, 
though  luiriuisrioosly,  aripiiriiig  the  power  of  making 
old  Words  and  new  ideas  ht  each  other. 

Hence  it  ii;  that  such  idiomatic  expressions  as  "  He 
is  altogether  to  seek  there,"  "I  fudgclled  my  brains 
for  hit*  name,"  "  He  hiut  the  whole  thing  at  his  finger- 
ends."  explain  theniselves  to  the  child  whose  language 
was  normally  ao«piired,  while  they  are  hopeless  puzdes 
to  one  who  has  learned  it  only  by  the  average  school- 
room raetliod. 

The  tendency  uf  clasHrooni  teaching  is  strong  in  the 
direction  of  rcKarding  the  sentenet'  as  an  end  in  itself, 
08  snriiethinp  which  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  if  it  coO- 
furmd  to  the  laws  of  its  own  structure.  This  tendency 
hafi,    perhaps,    been   strengthened   iri    our   American 
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schools  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  t€achers  were  men 
of  coUcgn  training,  which  in  tho(>e  days  meant,  more 
than  anything  i'Iap,  a  minute  drill  on  the  grammatical 
niceticA  of  the  Greek  iiad  Latin  languages.  Whether 
or  nnt  one  appn-ciatcd  the  miraculous  union  of  the 
extreme  of  clearness  and  the  extreme  of  condensation 
in  the  style  of  Thucydidp*',  or  apprehended  the  far- 
reaehing  and  subtle  force  aud  beauty  af  a  Virnilian 
epithet,  was  not  the  (|ue8tion;  it  n-na  rather  whether 
he  eoMld  give  the  rule  for  this  use  of  the  optative,  nud 
could  name  the  fifiure  of  Ppeech  by  which  that  word 
wo?  used  in  an  unusual  sense.  This  tendency  explains 
the  mania  for  elaborate  schemes  of  grammatical 
analysis  by  symhtils — cycles  and  epicycles  of  links  and 
honka  and  barn — which  prevailed  a  generation  or  two 
ago. 

In  order  lo  overcome,  ro  far  as  poiisibte,  the  faults  of 
the  elassrnniii   way  of  li'arniiif;  language,   we  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  iieoeHsity  of  a  clone  carrela- 
tion  of  the  work  of  all  Ihe  departments  of  an  institution. 
The  forms  of  speech  learned  in  the  classroom  shouldj 
hy  no  nieaiiri  ht*  throwti  aside  when  the  pupil  goes  toj 
the  playground  or  to  the  dining-room,  neither  should! 
the  things  and  the  actions  which  belong  to  the  shop, 
the  household,  and  the  farm  he  learned  without  their 
proper  terms — iM'cauae  language,  forsooth,  is  a  matter 
for  the  schoolroom. 

If.  then,  the  views  so  far  expressed  are  correct, 
language-teaching  may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce' 
chiefly  either  clearnesi',  on  the  one  hand,  or  grammatical 
ftccurney  on  the  other;  the  former  result  is  the  more 
desirable;  the  most  promi.''ing  nieans  for  attaining  this 
end  arc  those  which  have  much  in  cammon  alike  with 
the  training  of  the  ficientist  and  of  the  unlettered] 
dweller  close  to  Nature's  heart;  in  passing  from  tliel 
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literal  record  of  first-hniid  im|)rcs.'siun.s  on  the  senses 
to  the  realm  of  the  figurative,  a  free  use  of  tlie  imag- 
inftUon  is  nc«dcd;  this  pnwer  of  imnginutioii  usuitUy 
reachoB  but  a  feeble  di-vpldjmieiit  in  the  in!«lilution- 
taught  child  as  conipiired  with  the  tiurmnl  child;  a 
further  and  somewhat  similsir  defect  in  the  training 
of  the  deaf  in  lunguftge  is  a  tendency  to  thinl<  that 
Language,  like  Brauty.  "is  its  own  exeu«e  for  being." 

Kintilly,  in  iniiking  a.  systematic  attempt  lu  bring 
institution  Inngunge-teaching  into  line  with  that  of 
Nature,  all  the  deprirtinents  of  the  institution  must  work 
together  on  a  well-considered  and  well-ordered  plan. 

Now,  taking  the  several  language-forms  which  Mr. 
Cnldwel!  mentions  having  given  to  his  class — to  their 
great  perplexity  at  firet,  hut  much  to  their  ultinia1« 
profit — wo  notice  that  these  statements  and  directions 
bring  in  only  such  words  as  were,  presumably,  in  the 
pupils'  vocabulary  already,  Wc  find,  however,  that 
some  of  these  words  are  used  in  connections  and  with 
meanings  probnbly  new  to  the  class,  and  that  some 
power  of  comparison  and  some  readiness  to  detect 
jinaUigies  of  meaning  would  be  necessary  for  their  com- 
prehen^^inu. 

It  seems  to  mc  a  good  plan  to  frame  lessons  in 
primary  classes  with  a  view  to  developing  these  power* 
by  the  observation  and  description  of  all  possible 
objects,  beginning  with  Kuch  an  can  be  brought  into 
the  room,  scrutinized,  handled,  "hefted," — smelted 
and  tasted,  if  capable  of  impressing  those  senses.  To 
illu.'itrate,  let  the  object  he  an  empty  medicine  phial. 
After  a  few  questions,  to  wliich  the  iinswcrs  are  ob\'ious, 
let  us  ask.  "  What  docs  the  paper  label  on  the  sidcof 
the  phial  say?"  The  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  term 
"label"  wilt  probably  be  inferred,  and  the  figure  by 
which  wp  attribute  tspeech  to  the  lifeless  paper,  whether 
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caught  at  once  or  only  after  explanation,  is  a  lesson 
in  itself.  Other  questions  on  the  "dimple"  in  the 
"bottom,  on  the  letters  "blown"  in  the  side,  on  the 
"neck."  the  "mouth,"  the  "collar,"  all  tend  in  the 
same  direction. 

A  considerable  ranjte  of  thought  and  expression  can 
be  obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of  objects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  With  rather  more  advanced  pupils,  a 
:line  of  simple  experiments,  such  as  can  be  performed 
in  a  schoolroom,  without  any  special  apparatus  except 
such  as  the  pupils  can  make  for  themselves,  will  carry 
out  this  idea  still  further.  In  this  way  can  be  shown 
what  takes  place  when  you  burn  a  sliver  of  wood 
with,  and  again  without,  free  access  of  air;  when  you 
breathe;  when  you  slake  a  bit  of  lime;  when  you  mix 
dry  gypsum  with  water;  when  you  work  a  common 
pump. 

If  is  true  that  not  all  the  difficulties  of  idiom  will 
yield  to  solution  by  reasoning.  iSuch  expressions  as 
"That  will  do,"  "How  do  you  doV— {''Comment 
faiteii-voiis  faire  :'  "  as  Voltaire  humorously  translates 
it)  would  be  l)i'y()nd  oven  tlie  hardened  puzzle  guesser. 
But  uiosl  of  them  ain  lie  successfully  attacked  in  that 
way,  and  when  we  compare  the  innumerable  figurative 
uses  of  words  with  the  time  at  our  command,  we  shall 
feel  that  we  must  li(i[)e  not  sn  much  to  teach  them  all  to 
our  pupils  as  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  explain  them 
for  themselves.  We  are  reminded  of  a  saying  by  a 
veteran  educator:  "I  don't  teach  arithmetic;  I  don't 
teach  gi'ogra|)hy  ;    1  teach  htiya.'' 

I  have  found  much  liel|t  in  nc^vspaper  cuttings, 
pasted  on  large  cards,  with  (piestioiis  written  under- 
neath. These  (luestions  are  put  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage possible,  which,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  the 
language  of  the  newspaper.      Advertisements  of  articles 
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of  fiimilinr  use.  with  cuts,  are  especially  pixid.  For 
inslanco.  a  minijiture  safp  is  offered,  "  msiiip  diiueiisiiitis, 
6l"stt"x  11".  Sent  on  approval.  Krpipht  [wppaid 
nn  roepipt  M  priop."  We  ask:  "How  loiifi  is  it  on 
the  iiijiidp?  how  wide  ?  how  high?  Will  u  crayon-box 
go  int«  it?  How  many  crayon-boxes  could  yon  get 
info  it?  If  you  don't  Wkf  it  when  you  pet  it.  can  you 
gel  your  money  buck?  Who  will  pay  the  freiplit 
charges  on  the  safe?'" 

In  ti^uchiiig  history  to  a  elas!4  which  is  sttll  unable  to 
deal  freely  with  hook-latijiuage.  I  would  apply  ihw 
Banie  principles.  1  would  give  the  cla&s  sonit-  jiood 
tiianual — say,  Higginson's — but  I  would  prepare  my 
own  niaiuiscripi  lessons,  basing  them  on  the  hook,  and, 
in  the  face  of  all  modern  nipthods.  I  would  make  my 
work  frankly  anecdotical,  cent^Tiiig  the  interest  about 
the  moist  striking  personages  of  the  nalion'n  life.  The 
questions,  which  I  consider  almost  the  most  inipoi-tant 
part  of  the  whole,  should  be  put  in  forms  based  neither 
on  the  words  of  the  textrbook  nor  on  those  of  the 
manuscript. 

It  is  true  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  not  bp«t 
learni*d  in  thiH  way.  but  I  would  not  take  the  double 
risk  of  shipwreck  on  the  quicksands  of  uncBrtain 
phraseology,  and  on  the  reefs  of  an  unfamiliar  range  of 
thought. 

And  yet  the  contrast  between  past  and  present  oon- 
ditions  of  life  and  ha  bits  of  thought  can  be.  in  a  measure, 
brought  out  even  in  thi;*  hnnu-ly  stylr  of  teaching. 
The  young  lady  of  tilled  family  in  the  IVwIon  I-elters, 
rho  writes  her  older  brother  how  anxious  she  is  to 
have  B  husband  found  for  her,  so  that  she  may  escape 
tlie  severe  whipping  which  dlie  gets  from  her  mother 
once  a  week  itt  leaat;  Queen  Klixnbrth  knighting 
jpHawkins  for  hi.s  services  in  opening  up  the  slave-trade; 
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Richard  I.ion-llrart  st-Iliiig  jiidKC^Iiip^  aud  turturing 
Jews  and  miissacTiriK  Wu*  crtptivpn.  all  In  the  itinceraj 
pursuit  of  wlittt  lu'  Iiflii'ved  Ui  be  liis  Irue  ccnirne  as 
Christian — sucli  tliiiiKs  hi'lp  to  sluiw  Ihf  difference  ioi 
usage  and  niorul  .slimdiirds  from  one  aj^e  to  another. 

The  same  line  nf  thought  may  be  followed  in  planning 
for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic— to  the  advantage,  as 
.1  think,  both  of  Die  piiijil's  mastery  of  thut  i^tudy  und, 
of  his  coninmnd  and  comprehension  of  hingitnge. 
once  took  a  class  which  was  in  Iwo  divi:>ion^>.  The 
more  advanced  division  had  been  admirably  drilled 
80  far  as  they  had  gone,  while  the  younger  grade  had 
had  no  instruction  at  all.  I  found,  however,  that  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  when  an  example  involving  a 
number  of  stei)s  was  given  lo  them,  were  generally 
unable  to  reason  it  out  without  as-iistaDce,  and,  as  i 
judged,  had  never  fortued  Mie  Imbil  i)f  thinking  at  oil 
of  the  objects  with  which  the  probli-tn  wjis  coiicernedi 
but  only  of  the  figureA  iin  the  i^lnte.  I  begun  the 
iiwtruction  of  the  younger  grad*-  wilhoul  the  u»e  of 
book,  starting  wilh  a  hit  of  font-hmg  !ttn|)S  of  woodJ 
never  allowing  thetn  to  luse  a  figure  except  to  represent 
something  named  in  a  question  ivrttt4>n  out  before  theii 
eyes  on  the  slate,  and  tlip  <|uestion  at  fir«t  always 
relating  to  object's  bef<ire  their  eyes.  1  proceeded  from, 
linear  feet  and  inches  to  pounds  and  ounees,  quart 
and  gallons,  alwavf)  using  the  niea»ure8  to  illustrate  th< 
question.  Afterwards  the  question  might  appeal  to ' 
their  memory  of  objects  not  iinmediiitcly  prCMrnt,  but 
it  was  alwa>'8  of  a  nature  to  call  up  a  clear  visual 
image  of  familiar  thing**.  Tn  a  few  months  theaf 
pupils  were  able  to  rfitiion  nut  (piestioiLt  involving 
several  ttleps,  and  to  urte  (rmt  witii  ihe  fre^'duin  of 
advanced  pupiU,  of  eourae,  but,  no  far  aa  they  wcDtJ 
intelligently)  compound  numbers,  fractions,  and  dvoM 
inals. 
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Tlif  qur«tioti  raised  liy  Mr.  I'clcrsdn.  ils  tti  thw 
tpnclniifE  of  trclmiciil  languiiKc,  if  the  for«'g<iirij;  views 
lire  corrtTt.  will  be  nnly  partially  wolved  by  the  plan 
he  suiiRi'sls. 

The  cooperation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
iustitiitian,  whieh  I  liuve  urged  ns  neceesnry,  would 
imply  that  the  cliicsrooni  Irachers  keep  nd\iBed  as  lo 
what  their  pupils  are  Icnrninp  in  the  shops,  and  try 
to  take  advantaf;c  of  any  interest  thus  aroused  to 
give  instruction  in  lanKUUgc  beuring  on  the  ^anic  sub- 
jects, as  Mr.  IVter?icin  suggi-sts.  But  thf  terminology 
uf  niuchanic-f  can  bt-  taught  to  best  adviintiif;i'  by  the 
expert  in  mechanics  and  in  technical  lun^inge. 

IVrhapj'  I  can  best  exi)1:rni  my  nolions  on  (his  sub- 
ject by  st.'ttiiig  liuiv  they  were  put  in  practice  in  a 
school  formerly  under  my  charge. 

To  begin  with,  the  "three  period"  system  was 
iidopted.  giving  each  of  the  three  sections  into  wliich 
thf  uphool  was  divided  four  hourn  daily  in  the  elass- 
room  and  two  hours  in  the  !)ha|):i>.  The  shop  clnt^se^ 
ftlr-o  had  a  two-hour  session  on  Saturday.  Thus  the 
technical  instructor  was  not  hindered  by  the  burden 
at  which  Mr.  Peterson  hints,  of  cla-iees  too  large  for  the 
moet  effective  work. 

With  about  eleven  hours  a  week  in  the  shops,  the 
dasttes  might  devote  half  an  Imur  daily  t<}  language 
Ktudy,  and  still  have  as  much  time  for  bench-work  as 
is  usually  given  in  technicnl  Hchools. 

Kach  of  the  indimtrial  classrooms  was  furni.'>hed  with 
blackboards,  and  the  pupils  were  provided  with  note- 
books in  which  they  were  required  to  take  down  the 
descriptions  of  the  processes,  tools,  etc.,  employed. 

For  exnni|>le,  in  the  scwiug-room  the  teacher  might 
take  a  class  of  beginners  and  o|>en  the  lesson  by 
writing :  "  t  will  give  you  some  brown-and-wlnte  checked 
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ginglmin."  Whirli  done,  llie  dir^ection  followed:  "Cut 
a  pioco  three  inches  wide  niid  four  inchrs  long."  Then 
followed  instniotidiis  ns*  1*>  fiildinp  tli*-  hriii,  bk  to  the 
proprr  stitch  to  be  taken,  etr.  After  fiiiinhiiiK  the 
work,  W\t-  hmsuage  lesson  wns  wntt^-n  out  in  the  iittte- 
bookit,  clirin^iing,  of  euursp.  the  iinprrnlivc  into  the 
niirr:ilivc  ((inn.  l-'ollowiii^  this  pl;ii)  up  int4i  thf* 
departnifnt  of  ilrc.fsiuakiu}^  and  inilliiiery,  there  wjis 
s  good  deal  of  praetinal  liiiiKuiiKe  acquired,  without 
eiicrourhiiiK  niuUily  im  ihi'  time  fnr  using  tlie  needle. 

Thus,  n<»t  unly  wtis  technieitl  hmguuge  taught  by 
the  teelmiciil  expert, and  tuught  at  just  the" moment 
of  projeetioii"  (to  borrow  a  term  from  tlic  old  alch(>- 
nii«ls),  when  it  wiis  sure  to  he  Iransimitcd  from  a  task 
let  \w  endured  to  au  inttlruint'iit  of  Ihnughl  to  Im'-  w»cA. 
but,  what  is  of  even  more  importiince.  this  knowledge 
came  to  he  lonked  on  u.'«  a  prui-tinil  matter — something 
whii'h  wax  pssentjal  to  tin*  diiiart  wnrkiTian — which, 
nilher  lluiii  the  briglit  scliolar,  ko  many  of  our  pupils 
sre  anihitiouK  to  be.  Even  if  in  other  respects  thta 
plan  were  inferinr,  I  sliould  vnhie  it  as  an  efTeetive 
moinis^  of  uprootiiiR  wluii  Mr.  I'eternon  gr.-iphiciilly  and 
truthfully  de-serihes  as  "the  prevailing  idea  iimong  the 
pupils  that  if  there  are  uny  new  words  and  phrases  to 
be  learned,  it  niur*t  he  dom-  in  tlie  rrhotilrooni."  lu 
that  single  Heiiteiice  he  liiis  put  lii.-<  fiiig(.-r  oti  the  caune 
of  perhaps*  the  larger  half  of  our  failures  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Ihf  tlejif.  To  my  tliiiikJiig,  a  tearher  who 
eould  leaeh  deaf  rhildren  to  jiick  up  hinfEuage  forms 
nt  all  time;!!  and  in  all  plaees.  and  who  contd  teach 
nothing  el<<e,  would  Ite  a  Iwlter  tearher  of  Knglhih 
than  tlie  most  indefatigahle  and  most  KkiUul  ririll- 
inunter,  wliosc  pupils  are  in  whivery  tv  the  "prevailing 
idea"  wbielt  Mr.  PeterBon  complains  of. 

It  ie  easy  to  see  how  cooperation  between  the  literary 
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and  the  industrial  classea  cauld  be  secured  by  the  plan 
described. 

The  origin,  growtli,  manufacture,  and  price  of  the 
fabrics  handled  in  the  sewing-room,  for  instance, 
would  make  capital  subjects  for  language  and  arith- 
metic lessons,  to  the  increased  interest  of  the  pupilSj 
and  therefore  to  the  increased  pleasure  of  tlie  teacher. 
The  note-books  mentioned  above  were  an  admirable 
connecting  link  between  the  industrial  and  tlie  literary 
classes,  were  prized  as  a  rade-mecttm  by  the  pupils, 
and  were  a  recognized  part  of  the  industrial  course. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  paper  has  been  strung  out 
to  too  great  a  length,  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  the  appli- 
cation to  different  phases  of  tlie  work  of  that  one 
principle  which,  I  believe,  all  good  language  teachers 
base  tlieir  work  on,  whetlier  consciously  or  not — that 
we  learn  not  In-  studying  words  in  and  for  themselves, 
but  as  the  ministers  of  thmight,  not  stiff  and  stark 
in  the  dissecting-room,  but  in  tlie  life  aftd  movement 

of  the  gvninasium. 

WESTON  JENKINS, 
Inslruclvr  in  Ike  Alabama  Institute,  Talladega,  Alabama. 


THE  TH  KORY  AND  FHACTICK  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  AN  ORAL  CLASS  OF  BEGINNERS.*— II. 

SoMK  readers  of  the  Annals  have  been  pleased  to 
notice  favorably  the  article  on  first  year  work  which 
appeared  in  the  November  number,  and  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  "  a  more  detaih'd  account  of  school- 
room work  and  material."  Evcrytliing  given  in  this 
paper  lias  been  tested  and  found  to  l»e  liclpful. 

Tiie  programmes  arc  a  generaliziition   of  the  work 
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which  was  described  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Annals. 

General  Pkogrammbs  for  the  Year. 
Fall  Term. 

Exercises  for  training  sight. 

touch. 

Articulation. 

Speech-reading. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects,  as  their  relative 
importance  varies  throughout  the  term.  At  this  time 
the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  sliould  be  to  study  the 
child — his  ability  to  concentrate  attention,  to  imitate, 
etc. — and  to  make  of  her  schoolroom  as  much  a  home 
as  possible.  The  educational  significance  of  this  period 
is  that  it  gives  the  child  time  to  experiment,  appro- 
priate, and  classify.  While  the  e.xternal  results  do 
not  amount  to  mucli  at  the  time,  they  are  of  great  value 
to  tlie  activities  of  a  later  period.  • 

Winter  Term. 
Articulation.  \   and   h  limirs. 

Action  work,  J   and  J       " 

Speecli-readiiig,     \  and  k 
New  words  (spoken\  I  liour. 
Verb  "to  have,''  present  tense,       ^  hour. 
Verb"  to  be,"  with  adjective.  \   hour. 

Toucli  and  gymnastic  exercises,      \     " 
Work  on  the  verbs  "to  liave"  and  "to  be"  is  not 
begun  till  the  latter  jnirt  of  .January. 
Spring   Term. 
Articulation,  \  and  i   hours. 

New  words.  \  and  J       " 

Action  work,  \   and  \       '' 

Verl)  "  to  liave,"        -\  lumr. 
Verb  "to  be,"  J      " 
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Speech-reading,  sight-reading,  and  conversational 
language. 

Letter- writing,  once  a  week,  is  the  only  interruption 
to  this  programme. 

Daily  Programmes. 

October  11. 
A.  M.  8.00— Motion. 

8.15 — Form,  solids. 

8.30— Color,   balls. 

8.45— Number,  4th  gift. 

9.00— Touch,  solids. 

9.15 — Facial  gymnastics. 

9.30 — Form,  tracing. 

9.45— Color,   slats. 
10.00 — Number,  abacus. 
10.15— Motion. 
10.30— Recess. 
10.45 — Color,  worsteds. 
11.00 — Form,   reproduction  of  outline. 
11.15— Motion. 
11.30 — Number,   cubes. 
.    11.45 — Form,  tracing. 
12.00 — Facial  gymnastics. 
12.15— Motion. 
12^30— Touch,  textures. 

October  15. 

8.00 — Commands,  motion. 

8.15 — Facial  gymnastics,  diagrams  developed. 

8.30— Form,  tablets. 

8.45 — Writing,  tracing  letters. 

9.00 — Number,  abacus. 

9.15 — Touch,  solids. 

9.3()^Ci)l()r,  ribbons. 

9.45 — Number,   blocks. 
10.00 — Form,  slat  laying. 
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10.15— Color,  chart. 
10.30— Touch,  solids. 
10.45 — Number,  curds. 
11.00— Korni.  talth^ts. 
11.15 — Facial  gymnastics. 
11. 30^  Writing. 
11.45 — Coh)r,  balls  and  paper. 
12.00— Tfnich. 
12.15— Form.  3d  Rift. 
12.40 — Tongue  gymnastics. 

November   1. 

8.00— Commands. 

8.15 — Articulatiiin,  diagrams, 

8.45— T(mcli. 

9.00— Spccfh-roading,  car,  top,  ball. 

9.30— \Ariting. 

0..50— Mntion. 
10.00— Number,  shells. 
10.15— Touch. 
10.30— Recess. 

10.45  -Heading  and  writing  elements. 
1 1. 15— Speedi-rcading,  commands. 
1 1.45— Tongue  gymnastics. 
12.00— .\iliculation. 
12.30— Motion, 
12.40^  Writing. 

December  1. 

S.Ol) — ArticuUilion.  drments. 

S.30 — Speech- reading,  objects. 

y.OO— Toueli. 

0.20— Number,  beads. 

*J.40 — Commands. 
10.00— Articulation,  words 
10.30  — Recess. 
10.45— Touch. 
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1 1.00 — Speech-reading. 
11,30 — Reading,  combinations. 
12.00 — Dictation,  words. 
12.30— Writing. 

January   1. 

8.00— Time  work. 

8. 15 — Articulation. 

8.45 — Speech-reading,  color  chart. 

9.15 — Action  work. 

9.45 — Number,  Parish  cards. 
10.10— Words. 
10.30— Recess. 
10.45 — Reading  words. 
11.00 — Speech-reading. 
1 1 .  30 — Articulation. 
12.00— Action  work. 
12.30— Writing. 

February  1. 

8.00 — Time  work  and  journal. 

8.30— Articulation. 

9.00— Verb  "to  be." 

9.30^Speech-reading. 
10.00— Articulation. 
10.30— Recess. 
10.45— Vibration. 
11.00 — Action  work. 
11.20— Dictation. 
11.40 — Number. 
12.00— Verb  "to  have." 
12.30— Writing. 

The  order  of  the  daily  programme  is  not  a  fixed 
one.  It  varies  with  the  work  the  class  is  doing.  The 
aim  is  to  have  a  period  of  relaxation  follow  a  period 
of  fixed  interest  so  as  not  to  keep  the  pupil  at  one 
kind  of  work  too  long  at  a  time.     There  are  times  when 
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to  confine  ourselves  to  certain  materials  and  certain 
set  sequences  in  tlie  use  of  materials  seems  unpro- 
ductive of  good;  and  tliere  are  times  when  the  tinit^ 
piece  and  the  programme  seem  to  conspire  against  ua. 
Shall  the  teacher  change  her  occupation  on  the  stroke 
of  the  clock  even  if  the  children  beg  for  a  con- 
tinuance, or  shall  she  continue  an  exercise  after  it  has 
begun  to  pall  on  the  class? 

These  are  questions  which  each  teacher  must  decide 
for  herself ,  and  upon  the  tart  and  skill  which  she  uses 
in  disposing  of  them  will  depend  her  success. 

The  programmes  presented  here  were  taken  from 
the  class-book  kept  by  the  teaclier  who  had  charge  of 
this  work  last  year.  Tliey  art*  merely  suggestive,  iind 
are  subject  to  change  to  suit  the  conditions  of  partic- 
ular classes.  They  are  based  upon  former  experiences 
of  the  interests  and  powers  of  the  little  children  who 
usually  compose  our  entering  classes.  During  the 
first  two  months  a  fresh  schedule  of  work  should  be 
prepared  for  each  wi'ck ;  aftei'  that,  one  or  two  new 
ones  for  each  month  are  usually  sufficient. 

Ordkr  of  Tkacii[\<:  Kli^mentahy  Soun'Ds. 

Tracli  group  I  first.  \\'li('n  it  is  complete,  teach  the 
s<iund.«  ooiitaini'd  in  {.groups  It  and  Til,  taking  sounds 

alternately  from  eacli. 

(Iroup  1. 
l./i.  tf.  7./. 

2.  irh.  .">.  /.  S.  .V. 

;j.  /».  (),  //(,  <).  sh. 

(Iroup  11. 
.T  r.  C.  >ii.  \l  I.  12.  n. 

l.b.  A.th.  l.qii.  \{).ih.  Vi.  X. 

'2.d.  '>.  tj.  S.  r.  II.  r.  14.  ng. 
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Group  III. 

F 

4.  « 

8,  i-e 

12.01 

Ifi.  -e- 

I.  air) 

.*>.  ou 

ft.  00 

13.  u-e 

17. -i- 

1 

3.  (N) 

0.  -M- 

10. -0- 

14.  ur 

3.  av) 

7.  i^e 

11.  or 

15.  -a- 

In  commenting  on  the  teaching  of  elementary 
sounds  MiBB  Yale,  of  the  Clarke  School,  says:  "If 
dpemed  advisable  to  teach  consonant  w — ,  jA.  and 
consonant  ij — ,  w —  should  be  taught  »^  vocalized 
wh,  zh  as  vocalized  jA.and  y —  &d  votisonfinl  e,  ur  & 
closer  form  of  the  «." 


Parai'hersaua  or  Spkkch  Tkachino. 

Molerials. — Klement  chart;*,  color  charts,  clay,  paints, 
marbles,  toys,  guitar,  abaeuK,  kindergarten  beads  and 
cubes.  Parish's  "Number  T;ibletB."  fornifi  and  solids, 
picture  charts,  texture  hoop,  string- boar il.  and  weighted 
b&U». 

KUmtnt  Vhartf. — The  element  charts  we  use  were 
prepared  for  the  Olarke  School  pupils  by  the  principjU 
of  that  school,  and  are  the  very  best.  The  set,  con- 
sisting of  seven  drill  charts  and  two  element  charts, 
may  be  had  for  four  dollars.  Tbe  following  expla- 
nation of  t!ie  arrangement  of  the  vowel  and  consonant 
charts  is  taken  from  an  article  written  by  Miss  Yale, 
and  will  l>e  of  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  nse 
thcHe  charts. 

"  In  t^^aehing  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language 
to  deaf  children  it  t^eems  wise  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  organic  formation.  These  charts  are  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  do  this.  In  examining  the  con.'^oiiaut 
chart  it  will  be  noted  that  tlie  left  line  is  occupied  by 
tbe  English  breath  conaonante;  the  second  line  by  the 
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vocalized  forms  of  llif  same  somnlfi;  the  tliird  line  by 
the  nasal  sounds.  Tlie  lioriKont.il  urraiigement  classi- 
fies them  according  to  formation,  as  point,  back,  etc. 

"  In  tli(f  nrrangcMnent  of  vowel  sounds  the  upp^r  line 
contains  the  scale  of  back  round  vowels  (those  modified 
chiefly  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  rounded 
aperture  of  the  U|>s).  The  second  line  contains  the 
scale  of  the  front  vowels  {those  modified  chiefly  by  the 
front  of  the  tongue).  The  lowest  line  contatiLs  nil  the 
dip!itlioiigal  rounds;  for  n  and  6,  although  previoitKly 
apiieariti'!  in  the  sirales  to  which  their  radical  part^ 
belong,  are  repeated  here  ii;:  being  by  their  cuutpuund 
(ornis  properly  elassified  with  diplithongii. 

"  An  attempt  is  also  made  in  these  chart-"  to  tench  the 
simple  rules  of  proniitteiation.  For  illustration,  o-e 
(represents  a)  when  cotilrastcd  with  -a-  (representts  u) 
is  eiutily  made  intelligible  by  the  intriKluetiim  of  the 
snintf  consonants  in  IhiIIi  setM  of  blanks;  as  -rnte,  ml; 
bate,  hat,  etc.  The  dietion:iry  and  diarritical  inark^ 
may  be  of  use  later,  but  not  for  little  children.  They  will 
not  find  diniTitieal  marks  over  the  words  in  their  book* 
or  marking  the  [ircimiiiciHtion  i*f  words  in  iheir  lettem 
from  home,  but  they  will,  if  familinr  with  the  prineiples 
of  proriuneiation  r«'presented  here,  know  that  final  * 
modifies  the  sound  of  the  vowel  preeeiiing  it,  making 
a.  a;t.  e;  i,  i ;  o,  «;  «,  «.  They  will  knmv  that  r  HniU 
modifies  the  vowel  which  it  follows,  anil  iHrenmes  itself 
only  a  glide,  ete^,  etc..  In  this  way  words  are  made 
Iti  pronounce  them. selves  to  the  eye  of  the  child. 

'■Some  lime  later  an  hour  with  a  dictionary  will 
make  diacritical  mnrk.H  available  for  the  pronunciation 
of  long,  hard  word",  and  exreptions  to  rules  of  spelling, 
but  for  hundreds  of  words  the  rules  indicated  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  few  daslio;  on  these  chiirts  will  Ije 
sutlicieut.     When  a  ela«s  has  built  up  these  chartBr 
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sound  by  sound.  a»  they  have  gwined  tin*  ability  in 
give  Pitch,  Colli prclieiidiiix  llie  metiiiiiig  of  cjitrh  djish 
mid  fiRuro,  they  will  find  themaplves  in  posspssion  of 
no  siniill  uniniint  of  help  toward  iiuistvrinft  the  difH- 
cultictt  of  Kiiglii:<h  primuiidutioii. " 

Colitr  Chart.—KituWey'n  **Color  Chart  No.  2."  is 
u«cd.  In  purrhiisiiig  thU  it  n-ill  }»•  iicoesitiiry  to  havi* 
dupliratrw  made  of  t'ai-ii  shado  on  the  bnjird,  the 
olijpct  of  the  f^xcrcisv  l>ciiig  to  give  the  [lupit  praclioc 
in  niutcrliiiig  coinr,  and  thus  train  his  sfnse  of  sight. 

Cl(iy. — Kxppriiiifnt  shows  that  the  cliild  gains  a 
ninri'  accurate  observation  of  form  in  clay  than  in  any 
other  medium.  He  delights  to  model  in  clay  the 
various  fruits  of  the  farm,  animals,  marbles,  balla, 
dif?hea,  etc. 

/Vififji.  —  Marblox,  ballK  and  dinhun  are  rotorcd  by 
the  pupil.  In  the  work  with  the  art  teacher  DioKt  of 
tlir  time  shi>utd  he  given  to  the  reprcxi-iilatioii  of 
objects  connected  with  the  school  work.  The  aim  is 
the  awakening  of  the  power  of  observation  and  miw- 
riiliir  cordination. 

i\farble.i.  Marbles  nerve  variiiuj;  purpo«e».  They 
may  be  need  for  inimher  work,  ai'tinn  work,  lip-reading. 
and  relaxati<in. 

foya.— Toys  are  a  source  of  pleai»ure  to  the  cliild, 
and  are  a  necessity  in  action  work  and  ppRCch- reading 
cxcrciscn.  Our  equi]»nicnt  consists  of  animals,  dishra, 
fruil«,  tops,  balls,  and  various  games. 

S'uinhcr  Coriiii.  —  All  inlcrrsting  variation  from  the 
aliacus  and  slate  work  in  teaching  numbers  is  supplied 
by  the  use  of  the  'Tarish  Number  Tablets,"  Show 
the  pupil  a  card  and  have  him  reprnducp  the  number. 
the  relative  positions  and  colors  with  buads  on  the 
table,  or  with  colored  crayon  on  the  wall  elate. 

Forms  and  ii<^id8.— The  act  of  geometrical  surfaces 
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and  solids  used  by  our  pupils  embraces  twenty-three 
solids  and  seventeen  surfaces.  It  is  sold  by  J-  L. 
Hanimitt  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Texture  Hoop. — In  the  course  of  the  sense- training  ^^ 
work  it  will  he  found  tliat  the  materials  ordinarily  -^~. 
used  cannot  always  be  bought;  and  it  will  become-^^ 
necessary  to  plan  some  to  meet  the  case. 

For  the  texture  lioop,  collect  small  pieces  of  materia~^^^j 
about  two  by  four  Inches:  velvets,  silks,  wools,  anc^  ^ 
cottons,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  weave  an^  ^^ 
texture.  It  is  preferable  to  have  all  of  the  same  color^»--r- 
red  is  pleasing  to  the  small  child's  fancy.  Provide  tw— ^^_,q 
pieces  of  each  kind.     Fasten  one  set  of  these  to  a 

large  size  embroidery  hoop.  Let  the  pupil,  with  ey^*.  ^g 
closed,  feel  one  of  the  single  pieces,  then  give  him  th:^~iie 
hoop  and  have  him  find  the  piece  like  it. 

String-board. — The    string-board   is   another  honu^t^ie- 
made    invention    for  cultivating    delicacy    of    touc^z^jh. 
Take  a  piece  of  one-inch  board  about  ten  by  fourte  -?— •en 
inches  in  size,  tack  a  narrow  piece  along  each  side  »       on 
one  face  of  the  board,  then  fasten  pieces  of  string  of 

differing  size  and  texture  across  these  two  bridges,         a( 
convenient  intervals,  so  that  one  can  easily  feel  ei^^ch 
of  them  with  the  thumb  and  fingers.     Have  detachri^pj 
pieces  of  each  string  and  use  in  the  same  way  as  ^fche 
texture  hoop. 

Weighted  Balls. — These  are  made  by  cutting  openi"»ng5 

in  five  rubber  balls.     Into  the  first  put  one  ounce-    of 

shot — wrapped  in  sufficient  cotton  to  make  the  t)a7/ 

solid;  into  the  second,  put  three  ounces;  into  thethir(/_ 

five  ounces;  into  the  fourth,  seven  ounces;  into   the 

fifth,  nine  ounces.     Crochet  over  the  balls  coverings 

of  some  dark  color. 

FRANCES  E.  GILLESPIE, 
Teacher  in  Charge  of  Oral  Work, 
Arkantat  School,  LittU  Rock,   Arkatuot. 


RHOri.D  THK  SWKDISH  OR  LINCJ  SYSTKM  OK 
flVMNASTICS  AI*0\K  TAKK  THK  IM.ACEOF 
THI-:  SrVrALLKP  AMKiUrA\  KCLHrTK' SYS- 
TKM  INSCIIOOI.S  KOK  TllK  JJKAK? 

The  facl  tliitt  in  srvcnil  sriiools  Tor  the  deaf  it  hns 
hcA'ii  di^cidfd  (o  iiitnidufp  tlit-  Svvc)ii«li  Bynlcni  of 
gyniiia!ttio«  in  prpferpnee  to  the  so-cnlled  Ampricnn 
(>e)petic  BystPiii.  leads  the  writer  to  inakn  ii  ruiiipnrUuQ 
of  the  two  ill  favor  of  tite  iiittpr,  witli  all  diiv  ri'Hpocl  to 
the  nierita  of  the  former. 

There  hai«  been,  perhupii,  too  much  cr<?dii  gcniTuIly 
givttu  to  Swedfi)  III  nttniiiiK  the  riysli-m  jifter  lier, 
and  partiuuhirly  in  llitnking  of  it  at*  nrielnjilly  :ind 
exclusively  Hwedi^li.  It  wn»  [inrtly  tHirruncd  mid 
ndaptrd  front  the  (ternuin  nvNteiii,  which  wan  first 
organiKed  by  I'red.  J.Hlin.  whn«p  followers  were 
known  iti  "Turnerti."  The  ohjeet  of  Jjihii  itnd  his 
nsflocitites  won  merely  to  trnin  young  men,  phyHieiiUy 
;ind  nmrnlly,  tn  fit  themi^elvetf  for  soldier*.  It«  rcxiiliw 
were  shown  in  the  number  of  Turneri'  enli)*t(;d  as 
i^otdierj)  in  the  Xapoleonir  wars,  nnd  in  the  amount 
they  contributed  to  the  German  HUCceflH,  such  aa  it 
was. 

Peter  H.  Ling,  the  founder  of  the  Swedish  syisU'ni, 
nr  Ling  System,  as  it  waa  called  aftpr  him.  Htloptod  and 
adiipted  much  from  this  fJerman  »y»tem.  However, 
he  alrto  nrifiinated  much  for  htmttelf,  and  greatly  im* 
proved  on  it.  His  ohjeet  wa*s  from  the  fin«t  hygienic, 
military,  and  educational.  Part  only  of  the«<e  luins 
are  exactly  iniitnblft  fc»r  the  deaf,  and,  a.*  a  whole,  the 
systeni  t»  better  fur  training;  and  devi-lopiug  adulta 
with  perhajw  not  much  other  roeana  of  mental  or 
moral  training  than  for  children,  who  have  plenty  of 
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Slid)   work  mid   need  the  time  k'^'^i*  ***  gyninnstic^! 
more  for  recreation  than  for  the  exertion  of  alread 
ffttiKUed  mental  farulti^". 

The  aim  (if  ihr;  Swedish  syatrm  ift  high.      It  hiis 
thoroiifthly  organized  series  of  lesi»«iis,  ritrh  day's  h-«d 
iiig  up  to  the  next,  sn  thai  ai  the  end  of  a  serieit  th 
ttubjfrt  is   sup]ms«'d  to  have  a  Ihoniuph  pni;rdiii:ile 
|ihy(tica1,  nii-nlHl,  ;itid,  in  iii:iiiy  rcHperU,  niorul  tr;iining. 
ThiF  requires  much  menial  work,  pveii  if  of  a  difTi'reiit 
kind    from    tsclmol    studies.     Thi-n.  mental    atientinn 
must  \>p  niveii  I'oiistHnily.  us  esich  exercise  is  direeifd 
by  distinct  and  s^epuratt*  orders.     Perhaps  this  would 
be  good  for  one  engaged  in  i<onie  monotonous  phx'flicul 
oci^iijjntion  durinj;  thr  dsiy,  but  not  for  a  young  mind 
alre»dy  fiitigiicd  by  study. 

The  Swedish  system  IheoreticiiHy  requires  no  appara' 
tiis,  but  prncrically  allows  of  mueh;  some  of  it  like 
thai  u.'ied  in  other  systems,     In  theory  it  diaeournge* 
the  uso  of  pulley-weight*  and  devi'lopiiig  appliHnee^, 
dumb-bells,  Indian  elubs,  bnr-bell»,  wands,  ete.     Theai 
all  have  tlieir  value,  and  an*  found  in  al!  well-equipped 
gymnasiums.     It  is  well  known  that  the  great  uni- 
versities perform  a  grnnd  work  in  developing  the  awk-      g 
ward,  untrained  freithmeii  mUy  well-devL'Iopedathletes^H 
ThuR  Dr.  Scaver.  of  Yalr.  Dr,  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,^^ 
Dr.  Sargenl,  of  Harvard,  Or.  Hartwell.  of  Boston,  and 
others   take   anthrfipometric   measurements,  strength 
leBts,  and  physical  examinations  of  each  new  student 
on  arrival.     Whenever  the  »:tudent  is  found  defieient 
in  development  or  »trenglh,  a  prescription  is  given,  b] 
which   the  BubJHCt  noon   corrects  these   deficiendc 
"Krom  grind  to  giant,"  is  their  motto.     Their  aim  if»' 
not  really  the  making  of  giants,  but  proper  physici 
development   and   good   health.     They   achieve  tl 
object.     It   is  not  done  according   to   the  Swediah" 
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system.  Miicli  of  it.  is  done  by  ni^ans  of  class  or 
sppciul  work  oil  lilt'  !ihnv(^nampcl  appliancps,  willi  ft 
judicious  amount  of  free  movemenls,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  exercises  on  Iicavy  upparatus  in  order  to  iiidiieo 
fafter  and  deeiKT  l>r('atliiiig,  free  pcrspirution,  and 
ftiiimlation  to  the  nutritive  and  circulatory  proeeswes; 
to  give  synimctrieAl  develiiprneiit  and  lesthetic  grace 
to  the  entire  body:  nnd  to  train  the  will  and  cournge, 
and  the  coerdinatinn  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles; 
all  ns  may  be  best  suited  to  the  partieular  ratte.  It  is 
done  without  wearylufi  mental  strain,  as  iu  the  pure 
Swedish  sy.stem,  and  as  a  recreation  and  relief  from 
mental  strain  in  studies. 

The  methodn  of  Dr«.  Seaver,  Hartwell,  Savflge  and 
Ouliek  of  New  Vork  City.  Sargent.  Hitchcock,  and 
others,  are  not  just  alike,  but  llicy  produce  equally  good 
rcHultt^,  and  all  Are  founded  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, tiacli  teacher  gives  his  own  individuality  to 
his  work.  This  is  the  .American  eclectic  system  and 
tbis  seems  the  best  for  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  Moat 
of  them  are  able  to  have  m  well  pquipptnl  a  gyin- 
nasiiim  as  need  be.  Most  can  afford  (o  oniplny  :i 
first-cIass  direetr)r.  An  for  the  pufnU  thenisf-lven.  it 
would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  tnatiy  to  follow 
the  iiitrieatp  Swedish  system,  and  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  those  wlio  eouid.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
rhythmicnl  or  imitative  exercisM  reel  the  mind  and 
exercise  the  body  at  the  same  time.  The  American 
ecleclic  system  embodies  tlie  best  in  all  systems,  in- 
cluding the  best  prinriples  of  the  Swedish  system.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  faet  that  the  Swedish  is  roming  more 
and  more  to  adopt  our  methods,  and  as  it  is  now  Ling 
would  hardly  recognize  it. 

Baron  Xils  Po»se,  a  graduate  of  the  Xormal  School 
of  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  at  Stockholm, 
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and  a  good  autliority  on  this  system,  admits  that  he  is 

not  ashamed  to  use  dunib-l)ells,  Indian  clubs,  wands, 

bar-bells,  parallel  bars,  etc.      Also,  he  says  that  it  is  a 

pecidiar   fact   that  one  of  the   professora  in   Sweden 

has  published  a  book  on  movements  with  dumb-bells, 

wands,  Indian  clubs,  etc. 

As  the  result  of -the  investigation  of    the    Swedish 

system  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  Boston  public  schools 

by  a  committee  of  the  Medical  Improvement  Society 

(experts  on  physical  training),  it  was  found  that  this 

system,  as  used  in  the  primary  schools,  was  excellent  ok 

far  as  it  went,  but  in  the  grammar  schools  far  from 

sufficient    for   the    needs   of   older   children.     It   was 

decided  to  adopt  the  American  eclectie  system,  and 

it  has   proved   cjuite  satisfactory.     In   regard   to  the 

former   finding,   it    might   be   practicable   among   the 

precocious  Boston  children  and  yet  far  from  desirable 

in  scliools  for   deaf,   among   pupils   of   different   class 

and  mental  capacity  and  different  means  of  direction. 

Yet  even  in  tlie  Boston  schools  the  American  system 

was  found  the  preferable. 

HOBKKT  I,.   EKD, 

InHtriiclor   in   J'hij^iriil   Hduealion 
in  the  Micbigiin  Schiuil.  Flint,  Michigan. 


THK  MAMA  OF  KXACOKRATIOX  IN  THK  KDU- 
{^ATIONAL  WORK  FOR  TUK  DKAF. 

I.     l-lx.^COKHATiON    OK   TIIK    RksILTS    OK     THK    SCHOOLS. 

TiiK  story  of  the  jiedaKogy  of  tlic  deaf  presents  to  us 
a  phenoineiion  as  curious  ;is  it  is  interesting.  When 
one  considers  its  iiiternationnl  oliaractcr,  the  number 
of  those  eng:iged  in  il.  an<l  tlii'ir  individual  and  scien- 
tific wurtli,  one  is  easilv  induced  to  believe  that  the 


art  of  instructing  the  Hciif  niiint  l>e  ulready  one  of  the 

most  developed  lirimrlirH  of  liuiiiaii  ciilturo. 

If  indeed  it  is  true*  tli:it  iliP  progn-sit  of  an  art,  like 
llial  of  n  ncieiicc.  xtniu]!'  in  rt'lnlidii  tn  tli<?  excellence 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  our  inference  sliould  Ix*  simply 
iogieai.  But  we  rnn«t  coiisidor  one  speeiii!  eireuniBtancft 
which,  in  the  dcvolopiiieni  o(  tlie  art  of  instructing  the 
deaf,  prevents  our  drnwinx  a  logical  conclii!>ion  from 
the  premisos  pveu  nbove.  This  has  1«  do  with  a 
constant  and  p«rmanent  error  which,  alas,  is  chargeable 
in  a  greater  or  less  deftree  upon  ninny  educators  of 
the  deaf.  These  have  had  in  common  a  fatal  ten- 
dency, inherited  if  one  may  say  so,  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate  their  own  work,  «'hether  in  defending  their 
methodSj  or  in  iiiakiiig  themselves  supporters  or 
advocates  of  the  methods  of  others.  Hence  they 
have  too  often  been  one-sided,  not  only  in  judg- 
ing,  but  also  in  obf^erving  find  in  experimenting. 
Hence  the  error  which  has  arrested,  one  may  say,  In 
its  first  Pte|w  a  epecta!  pedagogy,  which  ri-asonably 
should  have  started  and  developed  itself  before  a 
general  pedagogy. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fart  that  the  world  ha^  always 
and  everywhere  provided  for  the  education  of  those 
more  gifted  by  nature  and  fortune,  coming  late  and 
unwillingly  to  recognize  the  riffht  to  a  common  in- 
gtruction  of  the  ahnnrinnl  individuals  of  defective 
rnind^  or  with  anomalies  acquired  in  early  infancy. 
However,  the  history  of  pedagogy  leaches  uo  thai 
among  unfortunate  children  the  firat  to  receive  the 
attention  of  scientific  and  rharitablr  men  were  the 
deaf.  iJnlylnterdidthev  think  of  therducation  of  the 
blind  and  of  feeble-minded  chilrlren.  It  was  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  educators  of  ihe  deaf  to  lay  the  foundn- 
tiomt  of  the  so-called  abnormal  or  healing  pedagogy 
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(fleilfiodagogik).  But  irutend  of  uniting  their  tulenu 
in  a  search,  t>a8ed  iip<m  cx|H?noncc,  for  tlie  real  and 
possible  rcsiilu  of  tlieir  work,  they  svcrp  enger  in 
exalt  the  oxorllcnee  of  the  methods  applied  by  them, 
exciting  tiresome  coutrovt'ri'ii-s  which  were  always 
harmful,  because  not  illuiniiiated  by  the  vivid  ithock 
of  oppo-tinK  oi)inioiLi  just,  and  well  founded.  It 
happened  iiidcrd  very  seldom,  and  iihiiosl  ns  an  ex- 
ception, that  the  warni  defenders  of  a  method  bad  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  those  they  opposed.  Thic,  lo 
tell  the  truth,  hnx  happened  also  in  other  orders  of 
knowledge,  and  angry  opponents  of  pliilosophicul 
systems  have  been  scon  who  had  not  the  Blighteet 
knowledge  of  them,  nnd  oidy  swore  In  verba  magitlri 
that  which  not  rarely  was  a  prejudice. 

Our  colleague  Mr.  Nordin,  of  VenernlKirg,  Sweden, 
has  well  coiifidcrc-d  thi«  ."ubjeet,  therefore,  whi'U  in 
his  recent  artirle  on  the  InstiluU-  iil  Fricderieia.  Den- 
mark.* he  remarks  that  Jiirgenson,  the  head  of  that 
school,  could  judge  nf  thn  methods  in  the  in^itruction  of 
the  deaf,  having  lirst  liiughl  liy  the  manual  method 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  then  by  the  oral  (or  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years.  Perhnpsitmay  be 
observed  that  at  Ihc  time  of  the  grncni!  adoption  ofj 
the  oral  method  many  other  educators  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  condition  as  J'trgenson,  but  how 
many  had  the  same  ImiHirtiality  of  judgment?  ile- 
mdrs  thi^,  the  f.tct  L^  noturinuK  that  the  educators  who 
hud  priicticcd  the  manu.-U  niethiid  pithrr  retired  frnro 
teaching,  or  carried  into  the  onil  instruction  so  much 
of  the  old  school  iis  really  i«i  coniprnmise  .ind  injure  the 
result-i  of  the  modem  scliool.  llowevi-r,  there  was 
lacking  in  all  that  unity  of  purpose  which  should  hnve 
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Iwrn  Itrnught  to  the  (lis]»3S8innat*'  rxnniinatioii  of  the 
rPtttilU  p(>s.til>l(r  in  Uie  iri!*lrin^tii)ii  of  the  deaf,  as  it  wuvild 
have  put  the  iiiirid  on  lht>  wny  to  true  iimgrcsR.  Again, 
the  work  of  thi*  ('(iucatoiN  diil  not  limit,  itself  to  re- 
ni&iiiinK  nPRiilive  in  thin  HcnHe,  lait  it  hccitmc  active 
and  pomtive  in  the  opposite  m'iis<*.  The  worth  of  a 
method  based  upon  reasoning  and  upon  motnphysical 
speculation  iM^inji:  admitted,  they  wnnl  so  lor  in  exajt- 
gerntion  of  tlie  result.-'  ii*  to  secui,  itud  tttimetiiiies  to 
be,  even  dinhnne.tt.  Criticism  bcfanie  one-sidod  and 
unju»t.  To  him  who  knriw-i  the  liistory  of  our  jH-da- 
g<»gy  tliis  i*tfll4'iiicnt  will  ecrtninly  not  seem  au  cxagBer- 
alictii.  However,  I  propone  to  pr«ive  tiiy  itsWiTthni* 
with  »  siuii)Ie  eitiition  of  faets. 

The  art  of  inKtnietinK  the  d<'af  uri^iiiati'd  from  the 
nirrr  sentiiiu-tit  of  hutminily,  whieh  ever  since  its 
bofrimiinj;  hft.«  degenerated  into  morbid  enthusiasm. 

Jt  weins  u  fatality,  l-'roni  the  first  iurftrucliirs  of 
the  17lh  century  until  tlioftu  of  the  2(Hh  we  hnd  one 
uninterrupted  Merien  of  enlhui^iasin  uiid  Ixitusting,  a 
tendeney.  Rotni'tiines  more,  wunelinins  less  Hccentuuted, 
Lo  put  on  I'xhiliition  the  n-sults  of  their  own  work.  :ind 
thufi  to  invoke  ttir  approbation  of  the  learned  nud  of 
the  pubtie  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the:^  results.  And 
because  strung  tendeiieieit  a  nd  entli  Ui'iai'ms  have  always 
for  an  objeci  to  excite  (and  llii.s  if  liuman)  the  applause 
Bod  the  unconditional  approbation  of  public  opinion, 
they  constJtntly  put  on  cxiiibitiou  the  exceptional 
results,  hiding  on  the  cotitrnry  thore  that  were  the 
general,  potvibh-.  real  nvultw  of  hard  teaching  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  pupils. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  firnt  educators  th<»tr  result* 
for  which  they  demanded  the  judgment  of  the  acade- 
mies were  re:illy  the  true  results  of  Iheir  work.  This 
one  might  explain  very  well  by  the  peculiar  circurn- 
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stances  in  which  they,  subjectively  and  objectively, 
found  themselves.  Among  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing: 

(Ij  Domestic,  individual  education  prolonged  for  an 
unlimited  period  of  time. 

(2)  Assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  educators  intent  on 
overcoming  nature  at  any  cost  and  with  every  ex- 
pedient. 

(3)  Pupils  fnmi  the  wealthy  classes,  with  natural 
predispositif)n  and  surroundings  favorable  for  in- 
struction, and  with  unooninion  intelligence. 

(4)  The  expeptionality  of  the  fact  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  and  to  the  jirivilege  (rare  even 
for  normal  persons)  of  receiviTig  a  literary  educati(}n. 

(5)  A  valuation  superior  to  the  reality  of  the  result.-*, 
registered  l»y  the  elironicler  almost  always  ar*  a  curiosity 
(even  though  scientific),  or  referrerl  to  by  writers 
f(}reign  to  educational  work  and  tnueli  more  to  a  true 
and  real   |)edngogy. 

Now  if  we  reHeet  well,  ttie  very  enumeration  of 
thesi-  circumstanet's  slmws  us  tliat.  in  the  first  historical 
jieriod  of  the  e<lue:ition  (if  the  deaf,  tliev  were  very 
far  from  liaving  a  real  anil  true  sclmol  according  to 
the  conceiJliiiM  lliat  we  have  ul'  it  lo-diiy.  So  mucli 
so  that  tlic  faiM  nf  an  aeijuired  edurafinn  might  really 
seem  prcidigious  in  tiiiies  of  general  ignoraiicc,  and  for 
lluit  reas(Hi  a  result  would  l)e  superior  whicli  to-day 
might  seem  only  mediocre. 

A  deaf-mute  who  could  read  ami  write  in  the  17th 
century  would  appear  prodigiou,-;,  i-ven  though  he  did 
so  autduiatically  without  em]iloying  liis  intelligence. 
And  as  evi-n  to-day  it  may  a))peLU-  to  the  unlearned  that 
one  knows  Latin  who  ran  deciphei'  and  sjicll  a  Latin 
seiitenci',   even   (ransialing  it    l)y   ear  or  from   having 
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hpard  i1,  so  it  slinuki  not  siirprUf  ii»  thai  the  spct'tatnrs 
wfTR  astonished  in  I  Im  I  Till  century  in  we  a  d**ar-iiiute 
who  in  the  CRlebrniion  of  the  MiisMtook  thn  partnf  the 
arolytc.  imufi  Rpwcb.  fltTt'  tlirri*  was,  hwidi-s  the 
pupposrri  knowh'dgc  of  Lntin,  the  niiniplf*  of  the  pro- 
iiuncintion  of  nnotlier  liiiiguii|!c-  bei<i<t(^s  the  mother- 
tongue  by  him  who  l>y  naturf  should  rcrnnin  m«tp. 
Thiic  for  tiic  j«iimt'  rc-ju^um  one  might  bi-  conKidfri-d 
rniditc  in  thi-  (Ircrk  hinnuiigf,  wlm,  liiirdly  kimwiiig 
the  alphabet.  (■i>pit'd  as  for  sport  in  (Jreek  U'tteru  any 
word  whatever. 

But  if,  for  thi?  reitnoiw  allpgcd.  the  pedagogical 
error  of  thp  first  instructors  of  the  deaf  may  be  lessened 
and  exciwed,  this  ia  uoi  tlie  ca«e  with  those  who  cnmo 
aftprwarilx,  wlicn  tlic  private  inHtrurtioii  bpeaine  puhlie. 
irnfortiiiuitely,  the  Ijiwtcricn!  (HTiud  wliit-h  marks  thin 
change,  wliile  it  ia  the  niont  gIoriou5  for  its  ftocial  im- 
portance in  n-gard  to  tlie  deaf  a»  a  elasn  of  citizens,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  mofit  abundant  in  crimes  against 
public  opinion. 

There  were  apparently  two  principal  mufivea  which 
induced  the  educators  uf  the  IKth  and  Iftth  centuries 
111  ]in-iieiil  their  pupils  to  the  iineonseiouK  applause 
of  the  puhlie,  or  tu  beg  for  favorable  delilierathuis  upon 
their  iiietliods  on  tlie  part  of  tlic  literary  and  scientific 
acadf  lilies.  The  tirst  of  these  motives  was  the  eager- 
iieas  to  be  called  the  inventor  of  a  good  method,  and 
thin  was  the  opposite  way  from  that  held  by  the 
general  pedafingy.  Pe!<talr)zzi  wrote,  in  fact,  to  seek 
the  ijttoit  methmt  which  neither  lie  nor  others  liud  yet 
found.  The  second  motive,  wliich  wm  more  rejuionable 
and,  tlierefore,  more  excusable,  was  the  desire  to  per- 
suade the  world  of  the  pos.Hibilily  of  educating  the 
deaf,  which  public  opiaion,  corroborated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  law,  held  to  be  fatuous  and  senseless. 
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This  was  iin  cxtrcinc.  l>ut  it  was  not  just  nor 
rationnl  nor  hoiit'st  to  coiulmt  it  with  the  opposite 
extreme. 

The  fact  rcmaiTis  th;it  the  jmpils.  presented  to  give 
proof  of  the  master's  w<)rk  more  t!»an  of  their  own 
acquisitions  in  intellectual  development,  were  always 
exceptional  pupils,  whieli  means  in  other  words  not 
real  and  true  deaf-mutes.  It  never  happened  that 
an  instructor  presented  for  the  judgment  c)f  the  acade- 
mies deaf-mutes  of  little  intelligence,  in  whom  and  for 
whom  the  science  of  education  should  search  for  ways 
and  meaiLS  by  whicli  one  might  in  some  manner  reach 
their  sleeping  minds,  their  atro[)ltied  intelligence,  their 
insensibile  hearts.  An  (Mhu-ator  who  had  done  this 
W(mld  have  well  merited  the  approval  of  |>edagogy.  and 
would  have  earned  the  right  to  the  applause  and 
admiration  iif  the  latest  posterity.  Instead  they  gave 
themselves  uji  to  a  strange  coiiti'adicti<m  between  the 
practice  and  the  tlu'ory  <if  educatiun. 

II  is  a  well-known  fa<-l  that  inaugural  addresses  of 
public  exercises  conslitute  a  great  part  of  our  litera- 
ture. es|)ecially  furmerly  in  iMirope.  Now  in  these 
addresses  we  liiiil  conslanlly  much  rhetoric,  in  inadc- 
u|)  phrases,  describing  in  dark  cnlurs  the  miserable 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  nf  (lie  uninstr acted 
deaf.  In  these  pictures,  beautiful  in  a  literary  sense 
sonieliiiies.  the  display  of  t  lie  etVeets  of  instruction 
made  a  fine  conUast.  Mul  lliey  were  c.ireful  not  to 
inform  the  gmxl  public  that  the  subjecls  called  to 
illustrate  the  liiesis.  doctrinal,  sn  lo  s|n'ak.  were  not 
exactly  the  same  that  had  been  described,  but  exce|>- 
tions;  mit  the  rough  deaf-mute  mailer,  but  a  material 
u])on  which  nature  had  aided  llie  wmk  y^\  art.  (.'er- 
tainly  such  a  confession  would  lia\e  lessened  the. 
prestige,  and  public  opiniuii   might   easily   jiave  placed 
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the  lenchers  in  a  dilpmni;i  vf-ry  dirriidvutiiageous  for 
them.  Here,  instead,  the  dislionest  Hphomm,  Vulgua 
vult  deripi,  ergo  decipiatur,  fmind  all  its  value.  The 
people  also  were  not  less  in  fault  in  nut  perceivinK  tlmi 
the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  could  not  he  so  very  diffi- 
cult, if  in  only  a  few  xveeks  of  school*  the  deaf  child 
could  learn  to  road,  write,  and  recite  what  normal 
children,  even  the  hrightest  and  most  intelliKcnt, 
could  not  do  after  sevoral  years'  instruction.  Even 
persons  of  uncommon  inlelligence  did  not  perceive  this 
serious  contradiction. 

There  ie  a  well-known  story  of  a  visitor  tn  an  in»ane 
asylum  who,  hA^nng  the  idea  that  the  insane  did 
nothing  else  but  heat  their  heads  against  thp  wall, 
acream,  and  behave  like  madmen,  and  not  seeing  any- 
tliing  of  this  during  his  visit,  asked  on  leaving  where 
the  inaane  were?  In  the  year  1880  1  also  henrd  the 
Bame  question  ronovi-ed  hy  a  witty  visitor  who  had 
heard  the  deaf-mutes  tipeuk.  Thus  from  exaggeration 
to  deceit,  and  from  deceit  to  exaggeration,  there  are 
not  lacking  those  wlio,  vir^iting  an  institution  for  the 
deaf,  aak  to  hear  thi;  pupils  play  and  »ing. 

Every  one  know.'s  that  the  results  and  wonders  of  the 
French  school,  as  well  a«  thosn  derived  from  it,  had 
for  their   l);i.'*is  and   support  this   chiinerieal   poetry. 

It  seems  to  me  valuable  for  our  work  t*i  quott*  a 
testimony  of  that  time,  which,  bettides  giving  us  a 
true  notice  of  the  wonders  of  the  French  school,  shows 
to  what  point  the  simplicity  of  certain  educators  and 
reporters  may  arrive.     It  was  the  year  1827,  and  the 

*8Uveatri,  in  Ram«,  after  only  two  days  of  Mbool,  pxhibitod  hi* 
^^K  pupil*  ID  ■  public  cxercuc,  and  odc  of  them,  a  girl  Iwdvc  y«n» 
^^^»ld.  pruiiounoiMl  five  wonb.  C«rtiii»ly  lor  um,  wlio  think  ue  undef' 
^^V|tend  tbe  difficult  tuk  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  tli«  dilpinmu  b 
^^BiUDplo:  eilhcr  the  ^1  wm  aot  a  deaf-mute,  or  Silvestri  woe  a  worker 
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Journal  des  Voyageurs  of  November  19  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  recent  public  exercises  given  by  the  National 
Institution  of  Paris,  under  a  title  which  might  seem 
an  irony:  "  Mflangea"  (Mixture).     "  The  assemljly  wa."       , 
numerous  and  brilliant, "says  the  text  of  that  chronicle;    ~ 
"the  pupils  had  been  exercised  by  the  young  tutors  at   j^ 
the  head  of  each  class.     At  the  end  of  the  exercise  all^^ 
were  awaiting  impatiently  for  the  three  principal  pupilp^  ■■ 
of  Mr.   Paulmier,   when  the  priest  who  presided  an-,^ 
nounced  to  the  assembly  that  these  clever  pupils  coulee  ^ 
not   appear,  as    they     were    ill."     At    this    point    Mr»-    -j 
Paulmier,  who  signed  his  name  with  the  title  of  In- 
structor of  the  Deaf  and  Pupil  of  De  I'Ep^e  and  .Sicarc^fc    . 
added  with  regret  in  tlie  year  1844:  "After  that  di^^^     .' 
those  wonder-pupils,  the  flite  of  the  deaf,  the  honor  ■         . 
the  exercises,  and  the  glory  of  the  school,  never  a 
peared  again  in  the  pul)lic  exercises;  thus  these  solei^, 
assemblies,  so  interesting,  so  celebrated  in  Kuroije.  Ic  -»^., 
all  their  charm,  all  their  brilliancy."* 

If  only  the  imposture  of  the  public  exercises  U;,j 
ended  here!     The  liad  example  had  already  borne  fr(j,( 
in    Italy   and   elsewhere,    without    being   exiled   from 
France. 

But  by  oue  nf  the  freipient  human  coutradictidiL-i 
some  profit  for  the  cause  of  the  deaf  was  derived  from 
thi.s  evil.  Many  were  incited  by  the  fame  of  the 
school  of  Paris  to  interest  themselves  in  spreading 
tlie  instruction  of  the  deaf.  This  fame,  also  fjustainpd 
by  tlie  public  exercises,  was  the  principal  cause  of  tlie 
great  good  fortune  of  the  French  method. 

While    the    miracles  of   the   manual  method   incited 

•.\iiy  comment  aeems  useless;  I   will  only  indicate  to  tlie  nair 
the  volume  wlierc  this  Hccoiint  occurs,  no  interesting  fur  tlic  iiialor 
of  our    pedagogy.       It   is    in  "Cotmideraliona    gitr    t'liulruclinii   J 
Hourda-M ueln,"   by  L.   P.    ['uulinier,  I'ttris,  1844. 
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>iiblic  opinion  in  fnvor  of  the  instruction  of  tUc  deaf. 

tc  oral     method,  kept  alivi;  with  difTirtilty-  in  Ihe 

erman  schoola,  felt  the  inttiHMiw'— ab  thi-  instructors 

loro  or  leas  ackaowlirdgcd — tif  \]io.  ttign-laiiginige  »nd 
tlip  manual  alphabet. 

When  the  controversy  beiwecii  De  I'Kp^e  and 
SarnncI  Heinicke  was  over,  it  swmnd  h3  if  the  right 
time  had  arrived  for  comparativf  i-xperinienl.  But 
the  subji^ct  lent  itself  too  easily  to  eharlutanistii,  and 
the  reasons  still  remained  by  which  it  was  easy  to 
hide  the  deceit  of  the  public  exercises  under  a  vnrniah 
jif   charilabli.-   work.    And   the  oral     tehool   accepted 

icouditioniilly  the  heredity  of  the  pubHe  exercbes. 
I'lWgiM    fuU   deripiJ   Thus  the  deception  with    the 
tpplication  of  Ihe  oral  method  becanse  doubh*.     The 
Jaslructors  added  to  tlie  pietiire  of  llie  misfortune  of 

le  deaf  the  denuinHt ration  of  the  difficulty  of  oral 

"teaetiing.     But  while  they  were  proving  with  irrefutable 

arguments  the  value  of  the  oral  nietliod  for  the  eduea- 

tion  of  all  Ihi;  deaf,  not  excepting  Ihe  feebte-tninded, 

they  did  not  prettent  in  the  ]>ul>lic  Hxercisea  the  real 

id  true  deaf-mutt's,  but  instisad  those  individuals  who 
jwed  the  prodigy  of  speech  more  to  nature  than  Ijd  art. 
They   were  almoit   always   pupils   who  had  spoken 

>fnre  losiujE!  their  hearing,  or  who  eoiild  »till  aid  them- 

Blves  by  their  ears,  not  being  totally  deaf. 

Here  it  is  very  important  tti  notiee  that  it  in  owing 
to  the  influence  of  thi»  eircumttl'ance  that  flome  of  the 
bci^t  educators  and  most  illustrioiis  physicians  becnme 
perplexed  and  deviated  from  the  way  of  right  judgment. 
There  are  still  those  who  beJieve  the  judgment  Ut  be 
founded  upon  spientific.  experinientsl  observation,  that 
in  the  application  of  tlie  oral  method  one  should  divide 
^h'i  deaf  inti>  eategurieH  ba^ed  upon  the  etiology  of 

^<lf-mutisnl.     And  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that 

lis  criterion  isjjust. 
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Admitting^  in  fact,  thai  the  l)rroi>$  uf  the  puhlic 
exercises  are  the  mosi  int^Ilimviit  tlraf.  one  muni  con- 
clude that  the  oral  niellind  U  only  mntablp  for  thrwp 
individunlH  wlio  became  deaf  arti-r  hirlh  or  wlin  nr*^ 
partially  deaf.  Int«  this  error  those  also  Tl*!!  who 
opposed  strongly  the  charlatanisni  of  the  wonderful 
results  obtaiiiPt!  in  the  inptruption  of  the  deaf,  As 
©xamplpM.  1  think  it  iw  sufficient  to  mention  J.  J.  Valad^- 
Gabel  and  fidouard  l-Vmrni^.  \\>  «an  therefore  ?ny  t  hni 
the  exaggeration  of  the  modern  school  rednwblrd  it* 
bad  effeft  and  evil  influence  (o  thf  injury  of  true 
prdaKogical  progresn. 

While  the  old  school  found  it»i  |i;rpat«sl  advantage 
frntu  the  intelligent  pupiU  alone  fat  least  in  the  exer- 
cisi's  given  In  writing^,  the  oral  school  obtains  \U  tri- 
iiniphK  with  the  exhibition  of  stupid  semi-mules,  and 
may  increase  the  wonder  by  the  written  exercises  of 
the  nii>re  iniejligfnt  piipili^. 

This  distinction  i)(.-tween  the  written  and  oral  exhi- 
bitions in  the  modern  echool  seenia  to  me  nf  jtrent 
weight  in  avoiding  other  reasons  for  distraction  from 
the  just  criterion  fur  judging  the  results.  In  nnothrr 
of  my  writings  I  have  already  reninrlced  that  in  the 
public  exercises  given  by  means  of  the  sign-language, 
the  tcacbiT  could  Iranslate  as  he  liked  the  auMwer;*  of 
his  pupils,  showing  us  a  product  of  their  intelligence 
what  was  really  the  result  of  his  own  iinaginaiion. 
With  writing  this  is  impossible  unless  one  recurs  again 
1(1  fraud.  J  myself  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  in 
a  school  which  Is  famous  in  Italy  for  iti<  pubbe  exer- 
cises, that  which  Valade-(tabel  had  the'  couriige  tu 
denounce,  when  he  wrol-e:  "I  have  the  mnterin] 
proof  and  the  moral  certainty  of  it  in  the  case  of  a 
principal  who,  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  bis  school. 
was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  and  making  his  pupils 
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painfully  Icnrn  by  heart  short  compositions  whirh  they 
would   aft*Tw:irds  eiletuftorize  in    pulihc  I'xiiibitions." 

Krnm  iill  th^p  rirciiniKtancoA  cAmc  thi^  Inck  of  a  just 
and  siirr  critprior  fnr  pstiinatin)^  thr  ri^ults  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  fi»r  delineating  Iheir  Iruf 
limits.  From  this  comen  a  duty  for  all  who  are  engaged 
ia  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  and  conswiucntly  in  the 
prngrosK  of  their  speeini  pedngogy. 

I  therefore  venture  to  ask  iny  colleiigues  for  a  brief 
truce  in  the  battle  of  methods.  We  dhould  direct 
our  studies  and  comparative  researches  to  the  psychol- 
oRv  of  deaf-mutism. 

We  must,  before  all,  examine  the  psychic  state  of 
the  deaf  (before  and  after  the  work  of  education), 
and  thi)«  not  in  the  ea»e8  of  Kemi>niutii4iii  or  in  ex- 
ceptional caaes,  but  rather  for  the  k'^'i**'"-'^'''')'  "^  *■''* 
deaf.  This  examination,  if  unprejudiced  and  dinvere, 
will  give  UH  the  measure  for  determining  the  true 
limitB  of  our  work. 

The  altruintic  tendencies  which  the  19th  century  has 
transmitted  to  the  20lh  confute  with  facts  and  with 
srici«l  provision."!  the  theory  of  the  sacriHce  ttf  Hie 
majority  for  the  well-being  of  the  fortunate  few.  The 
neglect  of  those  who  have  nothing  and  know  nothing 
is  un  offense  to  humanity,  and  it  cannot  be  sustained 
without  a  retrogression  in  the  progress  toward  the 
perfection  of  humanity. 

Science  has  revealed  to  the  world  that  the  normal 
is  the  majority,  or,  in  otjier  words,  that  the  normal 
individual  is  he  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  e(|uals. 
Now  if  we  apply  to  our  case  this  proposition,  which  is 
an  axiom  in  biology  and  in  sociology,  we  are  obliged 
to  recognize  that  the  great  majority  of  the  deaf  are  of 
inferior  intelligence.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are 
given  to  us  with  clear  and  full  evidence: 
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(1)  By   the   ccrcbnii    ultiTaUuiis,   uf     wtiich    dcuf- 
iiiutiiiiii  is  u  simple  symptoni  or  a   wcondsry  con(i«- 

(2)  By  llie  rtmseiiui-nlly  arrested  dfvclnptiiuiit  in 
the  iiiU-lleclu.'iI  fiK-iilUfs.  It  is,  hnwcver,  also  ii  fnct, 
nHcertaiiied  by  exfi^ricuce,  llmt  instrucliun  mutut  uad 
cnii  rarrv  h  roinedy  for  thrso  sprioiis  conditionfi,  but 
this  ills  true  tio  11,  Ut  ho  a  rciil  remedy,  niu«l  remain 
Mt-mcntary, 

If  the  infitriiclidii  of  tht-  di*af  limitA  iteelf,  for  the 
advantngp  of  tlie  rimjurity.  Ui  the  must  elrtiieDtiiry 
ediK'Htinti,  the  ex»ggertitioii  of  the  results  ib  eltniiiiated 
ipso  Jaeto.  Thin  would  be  u  gain  for  the  morality  of 
the  iit^titultons  and  nf  their  in^^tructors,  and  f<ir  the 
rtcriouri  nnturi>  uf  Ihtfir  work,  whirh  in  truly  a  hunintii- 
tartan  and  |iroKrcv»)ivi!  work.  Hut  it  luay  )>v  objected 
that  this  i»  uot  an  ».dvanta):;e  to  the  exceptional  denf, 
that  ia,  to  those  who  could  receive  an  uncommon 
degree  of  culture,  even  tn  comparison  mth  th<r  majority 
of  the  (lo-ca)lcd  normal.  In  favor  uf  thrtto,  who  how- 
ever reprcseut  a  i*ninll  percentaK*-,  one  must  obtaiu  a 
selection  ba^ed  upon  the  degre<?  of  cjipacity  and  nf  the 
devolopmeni  of  intelligence.  The  idea  of  i)U«h  a  selec- 
tiuu  I  have  pri»pOited  already  in  my  previoua  writings, 
opposing  the  idea  of  a  selection  based  upon  anriculnr 
and  oral  conditions.  This  opinion  has  now  become 
general  among  educntorB,  as  is  proved  by  numerous 
contributiouu  wluch  have  been  made  during  recent 
yearn  tu  our  8|H^rial  literature  in  Englioh,  (jcrman, 
I'retirh,  and  Italian  pu!>lir.ationx.  Hut  he  who  haa 
foUovred  the  progress  uf  this  idea  in  tlic  minds  of  the 
students  of  psyrhological  pathology  must  have,  ob- 
served the  great  discrepaney  of  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  most  essential  point  of  the  desired  seleetion. 

Ueru  also,  ala«,  tre  are  confronted  with  the  effects 
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of  cxaRgerstion.  due  perluips  to  the  different  i>»iiata  of 
view  from  which  the  various  writers  start  their  per- 
gonal ohservatioDS. 

II.   Thk  Revi:r«k  nrxiiK  Mkijal. 

The  iiitirvclluu«  rcwultn  of  thr  KchoolK  for  the  dciif 
were  founded  upon  the  oxroptinnal  st«t<^  of  a  ffw  indi- 
viduiil;*,  when  indeed  tliey  were  not  the  pffefl  of  a  real 
«nd  genuine  decfplioii.  All  this  h:ts  tje^n  iiscertiiilied 
from  the  hislory  of  our  special  pedagogy.  But  the 
fact  is  (Hi  huiiijinly  true  that  it.  has  liiid,  like  all  exeesses, 
a  st-rong  reaction.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
rflactions  never  remain  in  their  true  Hmitft,  and  go  so 
far  as  to  seem  and  to  be  excesses  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, the  3anie  phenomenon  has  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  itt*  reitulltf. 
While  on  one  aide,  thwy  exaggerated  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  rmult-n,  they  now  exjiggerate  fto  in  depre- 
ciation of  the  name  a«  even  tu  cast  doubts  upon  the 
utility  of  the  work.  A  typical  example  of  such  an 
exaf^geration  wan  offered  us  by  Mr.  Dalbint  in  two 
articles  publisliud  in  llie  year  1901  in  the  Hevue  Fhilan- 
Ihrnjnque  rf«  Parn  under  the  general  title  of  "  Hn~ 
neignement  de^  Sourd»-Muels"  (Teaching  of  the  Deaf.)* 
The  importance  of  Mr.  Dalbiat's  work,  so  far  us  I 
know,  has  not  be«n  recognised  in  its  real  value,  and 
therefore  an  advantageous  dii<ru8»ion  ha.-t  been  niittsed 
upon  those  point.s  on  which  he  founded  hia  concluaiona. 
It  r^eeiiis  to  nie  that  thette  article."*  dofrrve  to  be  better 
known  hy  the  educators  of  the  deaf,  because  the  author 
claims  that  an  inquiry  made  by  competent  persons 
•  mxist  end  in  the  confirmation  of  hi-s  figures,  or  with  the 
recognition  of  the  average  percentage  wliich  he  gives 
of  the  deaf  susceptible  of  a  real  and  true  lostruction. 

*Sm  La  Htvm*  PkitanHirapiqiu,  Nm.  46  uul  SO,  Fcbniuy  10  Hid 

II>«ceiiibor  10,  ttMl. 
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Diilbiat  CHine  to  this  conclusion  not  only  b>-  way  of 
persona]  obBervatinn,  bat  in  conBet|uence  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  opinions  of  several  writers  in  whom  he 
recognized  u  certain  autliority  in  tlir  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  AH  these  are  authors  who  in 
different  ways  and  front  difTerent  points  of  view  have 
taki>n  into  conKidiriition  the  cHune  of  the  deaf  as  beings 
capable  of  education.  Their  conclusions,  although 
very  different  in  tlieir  valuation  of  the  different  methods 
of  education,  aRrce  in  the  general  idea  of  the  selection 
of  pupils  baaed  upon  their  intellectual  capacity.  These 
are  the  same  ones  who  produced  the  reaction  against 
the  exaggerated  valuation  of  the  rcaultfi  of  instruction. 

As'  my  name  was  placed  by  the  French  author 
among  these  writers.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  some 
CO n!<i derations  upon  the  vexed  qneMtion,  trusting  in 
my  turn  that  we  may  succeed  in  making  a  just  criterion 
of  the  capacity  of  the  deaf  for  instruction,  if  only  we 
fiTiit  agree  as  to  llie  fundamental  point,  which  is  that 
of  the  limits  of  this  instruction. 

I  comiider  the  authors  (whether  educators  or  not) 
who  produced  the  reaction  against  the  miraeUs  Id 
the  education  of  the  deaf  as  divided  into  three  groups. 

1.  In  the  first  group  belong  the  eduoatorB  who  did 
not  find  in  the  new  method  (oral)  suRicient  reasons  for 
conversion,  and  therefore  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
school  or,  better  still,  continued  to  believe  is  the 
omnipotence  of  the  manual  method  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  deaf. 

2.  The  second  group  is  formed  of  a  little  handful  of 
Bcientt£c  men  who  limit  their  observations  and  their 
exiH'ricnce^  to  isolated  cases,  and  rush  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general. 

3.  The  third  group  is  formed  of  the  educators  and 
physiologists    who.   studying   the  subject    dispasaion- 
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y,  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  seems  to  me  Uue, 
that  the  deaf,  as  generally  understood,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  abnormal  individuala,  not  only  piiysicnlly, 
for  the  permanent  condition  of  deafness  and  its  conse- 
quences, but  also,  and  with  stronger  rcapoii,  for  their 
psychic  condition.  In  i-pite  of  all  that  Iheae  are  faith- 
ful to  the  oral  mrthod.  They  deny  the  miracles  of 
Instruction  by  whntever  nipanf«,  hut  they  uphold  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method  for  two  principal 
motives,  confirmed  largely  by  the  facta  of  daily  life, 
and  whieh  may  be  condensed  into  the  two  propositions; 

(1)  The  oral  method  gives  to  the  deaf — even  to  the 
little  instructed—the  social  advantage  of  communi- 
cating with  human  society  by  naturai  meana. 

(2)  The  oral  method  develops  within  possible 
limits,  and  in  a  real  and  progn%»ive  manner,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  deaf. 

It  is  true  thai  these  propositions  aie  as  yet  considered 
doubtful  by  the  first  group  of  reactionists,  who  are  not 
yet  converted  to  the  oral  method.  Indeed  they  oppose 
the  propositions  so  bitterly  as  to  induce  others  to 
think  thnt  Ihey  never  wiH  be  converted.  This  I  (hi  not  be- 
lieve, because  my  faith  is  too  great  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. The  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  means  of  speech 
is  to-day  not  alone  an  ascertained  scientific  fact,  but  ifl  also 
recognized  without  doubt  ii»  a  social  advantage,  which 
would  remain  unequalled  even  if  it  were  limited  to  a 
sniall  percentage  of  the  instructed  deaf.  That  ne 
have  reached  a  degree  of  progress  also  in  this  respect  is 
demonstrated  indirectly  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
unconverted  educators  admit  in  their  vocabularies  the 
nomenclature  of  the  oral  method,  which  they  did  not 
do  formerly  when  in  speaking  on  this  subject  they 
talked  only  of  parrots  and  automatom.  If,  then,  they 
have  reached  this  first  step  in  regard  to  the  oral  method. 
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it  is  reasonjible  to  Uiink  that  tlmy  will  reach  also  other 
and  other  steps,  until  flnnlly  renchinff  the  unlimil^'d 
perft^ptiliility  of  Imiimnity. 

I  knuw  viTv  wril  thiit.  in  order  to  coniiucr  any  belief 
whati'Viir.  n  f«tiH  strtingcr  belief  h  necei*8an',  and  that 
one  rannot  communicate  thit*  to  others  by  merely  pro- 
tbtiiriiiip  a  (|U(-.-«tion  rcrKih'erl  wliich  factit  ah>ne  ran 
rejMil\'f.  1  belifVf.  luiwevcr,  ihal  lhei*e  facta  niJI  imi 
delay  in  prodiicinji;  the  desired  efTect.ait  soon  tm  the 
modern  schonl  for  ihe  deaf  ib  placed  in  the  necessary 
conditions  for  i1^  developniem,  and  in  the  true  limitK  of 
the  posAJble. 

As  loDR  as  the  school  for  the  deaf  had  for  its  advo- 
cates men  whn  were  led  hy  their  feeliiij-.H.  imr  pcdaguKy 
remained  in  its  first  wtace,  the  poetic  :*taK<;.  pL-culiar 
and  natural  to  every  kind  of  literature.  But  although 
the  inheritance  it  left  up  watt  made  up  more  of  enlhutd- 
aKUi  than  of  Kcience,  there  w.in  not  hickiufi.  however,  a 
good  dtiAe  of  common  seiiite.  HunicicnL  tentimuny  of 
this  is  the  noted  muxim  of  the  Ahl}^  de  I'ltp^e,  which. 
after  all,  pmetaimeil  the  oral  Mii-lhod  hs  the  only 
nieani*  for  reatr)rinft  the  deaf-niulc  l«  sne-Jety.  The 
social  advantaKe  of  the  deaf  taiiKht  tf>  i*peak  ifi  af^reed 
to  by  human  conai-nt,  and  we  hove  the  cleare«t  proof 
of  it  ill  the  fact  that  wherever  they  undertook  the 
education  nf  the  deaf,  they  always  lie^aii  by  the  study 
of  the  oral  alphabet,  and  by  iteeking  the  manner  in 
which  this  alphabet  could  br  pboiietically  repn-Mi-rited 
by  writing.  Mtuiet.  Amman,  Wallirt.  Vati  Heluinnt. 
Pereire,  Deacharniw,  Heinicke,  Hraidwood,  Thornton. 
Silvifttri,  are  nameK  of  men  who  rejiresented  lu;  many 
nations,  nr  nit  many  works,  in  wbicli  or  by  which  the 
oral  method  wa.-*  adviwd  and  practiced.  And  this 
not  from  a  morbid  setitimentality,  but  becAUsc  Ihey 
Tccognixed  speech  as  the  natural  tachan  of  conimunioa- 
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lion  among  ni«n.  ICvery  one  iw^at  present  porsunded 
iTial  thp  suci!esH  cif  the  tiipii-laiiKUiiKt'  i»  dup  not  to  its 
naturaineitit  (alrpady  in  thp  bpRinninR  ihcy  were  called 
metkodifiit  signs),  but  to  Uip  facility  of  its  application, 
whon  it  wflfl  not  adopted  as  a  sign  of  n-tiilintion  or 
antagonism  to  persons  or  in»titutians.  We  can  have 
faith  therefore  in  the  future,  and  1»p  rufi*  that  as  civiliza- 
tion progresses  and  the  conquests  of  scirnce  are  able  to 
exceed  in  value  the  econoiniral  reasons,  the  minds  of 
educators  will  hmoine  unanimous  for  th*^  adoption  of 
(he  oral  inetluid. 

Meanwhile  it  will  be  well  to  state  a  fact,  which  is 
that  the  educators  not  yet  converted  to  the  oral 
method  draw  their  conclusions  from  the  consideration 
of  a  few  exceptional  cases,  citing  the  natnei*  of  some 
deaf  who.  being  endowed  with  unusual  inldligencc, 
have  been  able  to  attain  good  positions,  even  profes- 
sional ones,  although  not  instructed  by  means  of 
speech.  But  with  tbis.  not  even  takiiig  account  of  the 
fact  that  Ihe  cause  which  rests  upon  rxct-ptionit  has 
failed,  they  place  themselves  in  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  ornlistj*  who  exaggerate"  tiie  results  of  the 
oral  method. 

In  the  name  extreme  point  of  opposition  the  men  of 
science  have  placed  themselves  who  limit  their  invcati- 
gtitioa*!  to  the  theoretical  part,  and  do  not  give  Ihem- 
Kelves  the  trouble  of  exuinining  the  many  and  vuriouK 
cvuie.»  of  anomaly  which  without  scientific  rigor  arc 
cla-fsi  fied  under  the  detiomiiiation  of  deaf-in  utiitm. 
And,  Ity  a  fatiUity  of  evi-nts,  tlicy  have  also  lieen 
ftivored  by  the  axiom  on  which  the  oralisUi  based  the 
generalization  of  their  method:  "Every  deaf-mute 
_who  has  his  vocal  organs  uninjured,"  they  said,  ''is 
BBpable  of  an  oral  education."  This  proposition  is 
30  comprcbensive  to  be  sclent ilically  proved. 
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First  of  all  it  was  necessary  ti>  recognise  tbiil  thae« 
indivitlunlit  cnii  be  eduenied,  iippiirpnlly.  iil  leiuil.  by 
mpnriH  of  the  method  of  aligns,  wlio  rannot  sppak  ni'l 
because  they  arc  deaf.  Init  iH'ruiiw  atTiftrd  l>y  dif- 
turbancos   of  itic   brnin,    H-Iiiifh   rendfr  tlip   iinp   nnd 
devp|opmi*nt  of  spwcfi  imprjssible  or  diiricult  in  the 
PxtrpiiiP.      Oiii-  ihiv*    nut   rcftei-l    in    pciiprnl    that    I  lie 
orgfliiH  iA  Hjiw^rli  Jirs  not  litiiiti'd  to  th<*  extmor  orxnns 
of  pliunnlion,  nor  to  tlip  interior  ono»  of  ro«pir»tion. 
One  do«*  not  reflfrct  that  human  *pPOch,  before  b^- 
Roming  a  pfiy^ticnl  and  phyj^iological  (ihrtuiniirnon.  ii^ 
an  ('jtKrnliitlly  iKsytrhic  phcnonicnon,  i\»  all  Uu-  internal 
and  external  <irKan.s  depend  upon  the  central  orguoH.  fr»tn 
which  and  by  whirh  the  mental  word  ivrrUum   mentix) 
is  trauAfornied  into  till' Kpoken  wurd  (rerhumorig).      Tor 
this  reanon  the  oralistx  at  finst.  with  few  exeeptiona, 
limited  themselves  to  the  examinntiou  of  the  exterior 
organ-!  of  ^peeeh.     This  wa»  »  great  mistake  in  itwelf 
and  in  itj=  consequences,  but  that  of  the  phyriologists 
was  not  \em  who  limited  themitolvTO  to  the  JocaliKntion 
of  the  cerebral   centri-f,   and  obstinately  denird.  con- 
trary to  evidence,  the  Aiilmtitulitu)  of  t)ne  stimulus  fur 
another  in  the  percejitiun  and  enuKequent  reproduction 
of  the  word.     From  this  came  the  discord  between  the 
enipirirnl  educators    and  the  men  who  claim  to  speak 
in  tlie  name  of  iteienee.      From  this  ciinie  the  doubtii  of 
the  cduoatora  of  little  faith,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  Rpeerh  of  the  deaf.     Hence  the  delay  in  the  difTusiou 
of  the  oral   method.     But  from  this  came  nUo  the 
benetit  of  new  etudie*  and  new  researches,  and  the 
impulse  to  seek  nii-anri  better  adapted  to  the  serious 
and  efficacious  appliciition  of  the  method.      It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  we  have  yel  reached  ]H'rfection. 
There  are  8till  too  many  nlmtHcler)  remaining  for  one  in 
be  HaUHfied  with  the  results  of  the  oral  school. 
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Tlierpforp,  the  criticisms  are  not  justified  which  art 
tiuidf  on  the  modern  (*chool  hy  tlinse  who  believe  (hey 
possess  the  just  criterion  for  judging  its  reeulte. 

Befure  estnblinhing  the  fivernge  percentHEe  of  tlie 
deiif  who  are  cnpnhlo  of  an  edlioition,  it  in  neeesHnry 
\o  solve  by  practice  two  questions  of  the  grcatoat  im- 
portnnrr: 

(1)  The  prrpanition  of  (hr  t(>achiT?i. 

(2)  The  tiinrn!  ;ind  iiiiitt-riiil  rotiditir)n»  of  the  Hchnols. 
Thr  solution  of  the  first  ([uestinn  will  tiike  from  our 

sfhiiiiln  :i  nuiiiher  of  tewi-hers  wlm  sire  lired  ont  and, 
tiierefore,  distrustful:  who  have  too  ninny  reasons  fur 
returniii);  to  the  old  systora.  or  ut  lenft  for  practicing 
the  new  one  with  the  weariness  of  one  who  \»  expecting 
from  one  day  to  anotlier  to  retire  on  !i  ppnuinn. 

The  Holution  of  the  t»eeond  will  place  the  schnols  in 
such  order  aa  to  reitpond  not  only  to  the  demands  of 
«iur  podiipngy,  but  iilso  to  thi;  enjingenientH  which  tlmy 
hiivf  asfliinicd  towsird  society  in  Incoming  plar.<M  of 
■education,  wherean  at  first  they  wcrv  unty  aityluniH  of 
refiijje, 

Hut  to  obtain  \\\\*  W  is  neeefisary  nbnve  all  to  have 
fnith  in  science,  and  it  it:  thin  which  I  find  defeetivo  in 
the  unconverted  educators. 

i-'rnm  what  1  have  been  savinp  it  mi^ht  seem  as  if 
we  were  iitill  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  old  quc«- 
tioa  of  cause  und  effect,  not  yet  resolved;  thnt  is, 
"Whether  the  egg  or  the  hen  was  born  fiwt."  How- 
ever thif  ic  not  the  case,  for  wi-  have  already,  hy  the 
grace  of  CJod,  some  oral  schools  which  have  trium- 
phantly solved  the  problem.  An  eloquent  example  is 
offered  M»  by  the  school  at  Friedericia,  l)cnmark.  whose 
good  and  favorable  condiliunx  have  Ijecn  enumerated 
by  our  colleague.  Xordin,  in  hift  article  already  men- 
tioned.     But  let  us  go  to  llie  source  itself. 
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Ludwig  Polke,  of  Friedericia,  has  given  us*  in  tho 
following  figures  the  result  of  a  statistical  research 
into  the  means  of  communication  used  with  the  deaf 
educated  there;  116  deaf  persons  were  reported  upon. 

Conversing  with  them  one  used: 

Speech  alone  with 93  persons,  about  80  per  cent. 

and  writing 11        "  "  9  " 

"        and  the  manual 

alphabet 1       "         "  1  " 

writing,  and  signs,  1       "  "  1" 

"         and  signs 7       "  "  6  " 

Writing  alone 1       "  "  1  " 

and  signs 2       "         "  2  "       " 

In  reply  to  these  views,  Mr.  Dalbiat  may  answer, 
as  he  has  already  written,  that  "every  one  is  free  to 
understand  in  his  own  way  the  interest  of  his  pupils 
and  of  his  teaching."  This  I  do  not  admit,  because 
I  believe  that  the  selection  of  deaf  pupils  should  be 
based  on  a  general  criterion  liaving  for  its  object  the 
well-being  of  tlie  majority.  The  20tli  century  cannot 
have  for  its  task  to  limit  and  restrict  social  benefits, 
but  rather  to   extend  and  generalize  them. 

It  cannot  tlierefore  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
this  one  or  tlial  one  to  decide  what  is  that  majority, 
nor  how  one  can  provide  for  it.  Dalbiat  admits  this 
also,  when  expi'cssing  the  desire  to  have  an  inquiry 
ninde  on  thi.t  stihjecl  by  rumpetenl  per.tons. 

Any  way  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
extremes  are  equally  defective;  and  tliat  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  is  injured  equally  by  liim  who  exaggerates 
the  results  of  their  education,  and  by  him  who  depre- 
ciates its  real  and  effective  value. 

Let  us,  therefore,  seek  the  just  criterion  for  judging 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

•So.>  Nos.  lOHOd  II,  ■Wiirilisk   Tidnkrift  p-r  Di'jMumKkolan,"  1901. 
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Kur  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  dJBlinguich  care- 
fully deaf  idioU  frcnn  tlip  deaf  of  UUlt  intelligence.  Wc 
now  rococniiic  llir  nrccssily  uf  making  a  selection 
uuiiiJig  aur  pupils  ivfvurding  tv  their  intellectuitl  capa- 
city. Thi^  is  rertain  frnm  the  circumstance  that,  not 
all  ttu'  deaf  Can  reuch  the  saotP  degree  of  education. 
Wp  have  n-cngnized  Ihat  such  a  selection  will  give 
oppurlunily  for  a  greater  developineut  of  the  intellec- 
tual powort*  both  of  those  loss  and  of  tho«G  more  on- 
(lowed  with  intelligence.  Well,  now,  when  we  try  to 
establish  the  pcTceiilagc  of  ihortc  who  arc  susceptible 
of  a  higher  education,  we  mutst  start  with  the  axiom 
that  the  majority  of  ihv  deaf  arc  of  limited  intelli- 
Kenrc,  ami  that  thrrcfore  their  itistrurtion  "  tn  be 
real  tniit^t  In*  L-lrtiit-nliiry.''  All  thi>«  Mr.  Dalbiut  kiiowti 
and  s<»  saves  me  the  trouble  of  exprcMiing  not  very  well 
that  which  he  Una  cxprc^wd  with  great  clearne**!.  But 
it  seeius  to  mi-  that  he  pxugKci-atee^  when  he  (pialifies 
:ut  deaf  idiots  all  the  deaf  ivliti  rnniiot  follow  the  ordi- 
niiry  course  «f  iiwtructioti.  Indeed,  if  we  exMniine 
these  being!*  st»  ill-used  by  iiuture,  we  find  that  their 
deficiency  vatihitl  Ije  trailed  idiocy,  for  generally  they 
make  every  effurt  to  keep  up  with  their  i*chool  com- 
puniurui,  and  to  give  MitliH faction  to  the  teacher.'  The 
idiot  dix-K  not  liehnve  rio.  If  by  an  error  of  tin*  physi- 
rian  nr  tlie  autlioritii's  he  eoinen  to  our  Jtcliool.  we 
hasten  to  nend  him  away,  for  we  know  that  he  cannot 
in  the  least  di^ree  respond  to  ourefTorlw.  The  idiot, 
Iherefore.  is  out  uf  the  ijui'stion  for  us;  and  if  one 
tviithet*  li>  tind  the  jM'rceiitage  of  idiots  among  true 
dcaf-mutcM  (deaf  from  birth)  he  will  (ind  it  scarcely 
comes  to  2  or  'A  per  eeht.  Figures  higher  than  this 
arc  til  la>  ffiund  only  in  .->lulislica  compiled  without  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  tfl  a 
fact  that,  in  general,  idiots  hear  ua,  but  do  not  retpund 
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to  thi*  seiise  of  hpariiij;  from  the  defect  of  mental 
direction. 

Wp  iihoiild  (hereforo  Ppeak  of  the  Itss  inteiti^eni  deaf, 
and  th«  criterion  for  the  sf-pnriition  of  these  from  those 
more  highly  endowed  imist  lje  furnished  us  by  a 
didactic  programme,  whose  limits  cannot  suriioss  those 
of  the  most  elementary  instnietion. 

Making  nit  necessary  rcstrvatioiis  for  exceptional 
casea,  it  will  not  be  diffieiilt  for  un  to  perttunde  our- 
selves that  the  majority  of  the  deaf  can  receive  a 
salJfifaetory  deKi^ee  "f  inslruetitin. 

A  calm  pxaiiiinatioii  of  the  efTeeta  of  this  inatruction 
will  fi^ve  U9  a  very  gtiod  result;  pucli  na  to  demooftrate 
the  efficacy  of  oral  tearhiiiK  for  the  greatest  posflilile 
development  of  the  inteliiKcnce  of  the  deaf,  even  for 
those  leas  endowed.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
is  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  the 
minds  of  the  opposing  or  inici inverted  edncatorx.  It 
is  a  prejudice  ba^^'il  upon  the  tiUl  sopliixm  of  false 
enumerntinn.  While  they  claim  thai  the  deaf  instruf!- 
ted  by  mcanw  nf  wppeeh  ahonld  Hp^ak  [)erfeelly,  thev 
forget  the  hundreds  of  the  deaf  insirueted  by  means  of 
the  siftn-lHiiKuajte  who,  fornettinR  how  to  write  from 
lack  of  exercise,  return.  althouKh  educated,  to  isolation 
and  loneliness,  not  haN-ing  at  their  dispiwal  a  means 
which  can  uniti*  them  to  society.  Tliese  educators 
are  contented  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  few 
di'af  who.  through  exceptional  circumstances,  haveac- 
<piired  a  position  which  might  he  envied  even  by  their 
fellowii  of  uormul  eonditlo.n.  but  they  do  not  reflect 
at  the  same  time  th«t  the»»>  deaf  would  have  made 
still  ((renter  progress  if  they  had  poa'^essed  the  gift  of 
apeecli,  and  Ihey  do  not  remember  all  the  speaking 
deaf  who  in  greater  number  io  proportion  are,  by 
means  of  their  speech,  united  to  the  society  of  those 


wlm  spt'iik  rttiii  lii-ar.  IJere  lies  the  socimI  advantage, 
which  fir«i  ur  Iiist  must  lead  even  the  most  atiihliorti 
to  r(*oognixc>  the  superiority  of  oral  hiBtruction.  To 
rnnoh  this  nne  must  nmkp  nn  impurtaiit  distinction 
iR'twenii  tlif  ahsohiie  vntup  of  the  fipocch  uf  the  deaf 
and  \U  reiatiPt  value.  This  distinction  is  necessary  for 
the  ornlipt  who  pxa^gcratea  the  rosulta  of  Iiis  work, 
I'xhiljiting  pO(ir  diraf  iiupiln  in  puljiic  rxercises  to 
{liv<;  pruiif  (if  thi'ir  drfwt.  but  also  it  is  equally  neeea- 
sjiry  for  thtwr*  ivhn,  rorRetting  the  uncertainty  and 
the  jirl)iiniriiit'!*s  uf  the  si((n-l:ingiuiK(S  chtilii  that  the 
Hpeecli  of  the  deaf  inupt  attain  the  esthetic  perfection 
of  the  lieariDg  pcrsoii  before  tl  can  be  rKco^nixed  as 
huninn  speech.  1  would  remind  tliese  persons  of 
what  the  deservinjr  and  rpjirellcd  Lewis  J.  Dudley 
eiaid  with  much  ^'^nd  seii^e  befur<-  the  oral  method 
received  ito  sanction  in  the  International  Congre.'ts  of 
Milan:  '"{'tniipared  «ilh  the  articulation  of  heariuR 
prrsons.  it  mu.st  be  confessed  that  that  of  most  of 
these  pupils  is  hut  an  indifferent  thinp.  Hut  com- 
pared with  the  stillness  of  the  grave  on  the  part  of 
human  l^einffn  not  in  the  jcravu,  it  ij;  a  ditTerent  thing; 
and  to  parentH,  brotherK,  itisters,  friends,  :ind  em- 
ployers, who  noon  come  to  underRtand  them  perfectly, 
it  irt  a  precious  thing." 

We  will  not  tso  exaggerate,  therefore,  as  to  clauu  that 
it  is  poHiiblu  to  pUice  the  deaf  on  an  o|iulity  with  the 
hearing,  but  we  will  not  deny  to  the  modern  sebool  ite 
principal  nu-ril.  wiiich  \h  that  of  providing  for  the  future 
of  the  more  needy  and  the  Ichs  intdligtrnl  ileaf. 

CIDUO  KERRERl. 


THEOKY  V|-:USi:S  PRACTICE. 

.Some  Differt-nres  Hetiveen  the  Oral  Sfelhod  in  Oermany 
and  in  Amerita. 

The  cultiviilion  of  attention  and  nlx-difnce,  ^vins 
thfi  child  ideas  of  fdrrii  :ind  ciilnrw,  if  not  pfciiliar  to 
the  teiicliiiif;  of  llic  (li-af.  Divif  cliildrt'U  rnteritij; 
schools  «r«*  K*'iuT»lly  ttldi-r  than  hearing  children. 
Their  hcHltl)  is  nut  so  icood,  and  their  progress  through 
ihe  eourKe  i.t  nol  «o  nipid  ;  they  Hhimld.  therefore.  Kpend 
only  HA  inneh  time  im  is  nlwolutely  necessiiry  on  these 
preliniiniirieB,  iind  only  when  they  iw  them  n*  rfista. 
Many  exeriMHe.-*  of  the  primiiry  e|ji**e8  iiro  the  fame  as 
in  the  jmhlic  sehools,  nnd  «re  ?ueh  as  niiy  teacher 
Khoiild  know  how  to  introduce;  !<he  should  knirw  when. 
they  are  needed  for  n  elirinee  from  the  more  enervatinj; 
exerciws  peeiilinr  to  this  l>eaehinK.  The  primary 
nuniher  work  shouhi  Im*  the  sjune  iis  the  most  approved 
iiiethodH  for  pnhlir  xehools.  Het'ore  a  person  w  phftihlr 
to  the  exninimitioii  for  leiiehers  u[  the  deaf  in  (lermuny 
he  uuwt  have  paused  the  two  tower  exiiminntions 
required  for  tetieherf  "f  the  puhlle  schmtls.  How  this 
alone  would  rniBC  the  standnrd  of  the  work  i«  very 
apparent. 

Xo  person  in  the  filightest  degree  hard  of  hearing  can 
expect  evertfj  inakea  »uece«»  i>f  btKiniiinfj  oral  wurk. 
It  requires  the  l»e»t  poKfihle  lu-nrinp  to  detect  where  and 
when  the  slight  hlendingj*  or  approaclie.s  (owurd  r. la- 
tive  elenientK  are  given,  and  ihm  knowledge  and  flkill 
to  rorrtwt  them. 

The  rhildren  enter  our  oral  departments  for  n  par- 

tieuhir  ohjeel,     Tlie  theory  doubllew  in  the  same  in 

both  Germany  and  America,  but  there  nmy  Ih-  several 

ways  of  putting  the  sanic  theory  into  praetiee.     The 
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more  generul  the  tlipory  the  greatir  th«  iliffereucc  in 
practice.  The  theory  is  that  tlie  most  neopsHary  thing 
for  ihn  deaf  chUd.  who  Iia^  never  usc'd  bia  tongue  for 
nnythine  l»ut  l«  transport  the  food  in  his  mouth,  i«  to 
get  control  of  tlmt  unruly  nicmbcr.  How  can  tliis 
best  and  soonejtt  he  accomphshed?  Ii-  the  Hhility  to 
control  the  tongue  best  shown  by  holding  it  still  in  a 
given  po«*itioTi,  or  is  it  proof  of  that  ability  to  imitate 
the  teacher  im  i*lie  plareK  her  longut?  in  one  corner  of 
thn  mouth,  then  in  the  opposite  corner,  protniden  it, 
placM  it  ajtftinnl  the  h)Wf'r  tocth,  then  against  the  upper 
teeth,  etc.?  Certainly  the  latter  is  much  easier.  Suoh 
exercises  give  practice  to  the  longitudinal  muscles  of 
tho  tongue,  but  lifting  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue  is 
the  m(«(t  dilftnilt,  ii»  if*  tn't-n  in  such  r-Ieint-nts  as  a,  e, 
k,  y  (unmiirked).  Thi-st-  ni-rd  the  tnont  practice  be- 
cnuMe  the  most  ditlicult.  But.  some  one  snya.  the 
child  cannot  hi'gin  with  tbest^  M<t,  that  is  very  true, 
but  he  ni*ed  not  begin  with  what  he  will  never  do  in 
speech, for  If  at  any  lime  h  Ik  tongue  should  iippeur  beyond 
r  hislipK,  it  would  heeouniedariiuit  in  hlHleuching;  nnd 
L^ould  lie  lose  the  equal  balance  of  the  sides  it  would 
FfteriouMly  interfere  with  \\\»  speech.  Since  he  cannot 
begin  with  the  practical  movomcnt«t,  why  not  let  him 
begin  conscious  control  <»f  hi»  tongue  by  learning  to 
hold  it  perfectly  »til!  in  the  ciusietit  poMiiofi  Ufted  in 
speech— the  position  of  rest?  Let  the  tongue  lie 
rjuietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  filling  the  entire 
spac*  Iwtween  the  teeth,  the  upper  !«urfaee  slightly 
concave,  the  uuuth  open  moderately  as  in  giving  a, 
and  hold  it  so  consciously.  Four  of  the  tirsl  vowels 
'taught  have  this  position, and  the  three  diphthonge 
have  the  strong  part  in  this  position.  When  the  pupil 
18  able  to  do  this,  be  hai«  taken  a  long  ittep  toward  good 
Apeech.     A.-^idc   from    the   immediate   reKults   he   has 
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learned  thai  nn  exact  pnrtilion.  not  iin  Hppruxiiiinb^  oui*. 
is  what  is  ncc(r**iiry  in  »prech.  All  tlic  otiier  pntuttniut 
nf  the  tongue  will  l>e  F-.-wirr,  and  the  teaehrr  will  liMvr 
niufh  less  troulihr  if  eviTv  mountt.  especially  ihp  X'cm'rU, 
are  tnuglit  in  the  same  way — that  is.  never  give  the 
gound  till  the  pupil  ran  take  nnd  huld  ihv  ptwittiun. 
This.  I  ht'lieve,  it*  one  of  the  noerpts  nf  the  exrellent 
lip-reading  in  tho  fJerman  i^ohooU;  exact  pfisiiioru 
are  taught.  People  with  hearing  give  the  voweU  and 
eHppcially  a  few  nf  llir  conHoniint;!  in  ijuite  dilTi-rent 
poisitinns,  hut  if  the  (ie:ir  child  hac  learned  l<>  read  well 
the  |)t»>itiorw  taught  hiiri,  he  will  not  he  so  racily 
thrown  off  by  nonie  change  when  he  comes  txt  rt'nd 
speech  outside  of  the  srhoolroom. 

G.  H.  von  Meyer.  I'mfessor  in  Ordinary  of  Anatomy 
at  the  T'liivcrsity  of  Zurich,  ways:  "The  intensity  ni 
a  tone  depends  partly  upon  the  f»rc4<H  irnniCKliaLply 
poncerued  in  its  produrtiim.  |iHrily  upon  the  neecMory 
circuin^tarici*  of  rworiance.  A  weak  vnjct'  i*  oecu-'iotied 
on  the  one  hand  by  an  affection  nf  the  mucous  mom- 
hrane  which  (hovers  the  voral  cord"  (ratarrh.  for  in- 
^tancFl  or  by  luiiitcular  weakntvo<  wliieh  prcventit  the 
powtibilily  of  a  [Mjwerful  expiration.  The  qtialily  of 
the  voice  ran  l]«  niodifird  by  chniiging  the  form  of  llu* 
res<inance  Inbi'.  r.'«peci:illy  the  very  :iil.'ipl:ililp  rarity 
of  the  mouth.  Kxpiration  i^  the  iiivolunlary  acliwn 
after  the  effort  of  inspiration.  Speech  ♦  *  #  » 
the  creation  of  t'(irNbinatioii.>>  of  sounds,  by  nienim  of 
which  wc  render  ourselviw  inlelligililc,  and  are  able 
to  cumuiuuicate  with  oihors.  The  ronceptiou  of 
'siwcch,'  therefore,  implie:^  an  intelligible  meaning  in 
what  i»  Apoken;  it  i:«  cons<-<piently  tpiite  indi-fH'ndeiit  of 
Ihi;  coruM-ption  of  '  voice',  it  being  ituiuatiTiat  nhutlier 
the  uttcriiHcr  is  in  a  musical  or  au  nninu:«icid  voicr." 

It  ia  next  to  iin)>o9t«ible  to  get  any  inlleetion  in  the 
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jspcecli  of  the  deaf.  It  ffill  remain  more  or  less  a 
monntoDc,  whicli  is  preferable  to  extreme  inflections 
in  unexpected  plnceit.  A  monotone  doeti  not  prevent 
it  from  Imufr  intiOIiftihle.  If  the  accent  is  gdod.  mueh 
if  lidded  to  the  intrlli^biliiy.  The  «eipht  of  the  drill 
wiirk  should  fall  on  combinations.  All  hard  work 
done  nt  this  point  will  reap  rich  reward  in  the  second 
year's  work.  The  bulk  nf  the  first  years  work  lies 
in  perfecting;  combinationB;  whether  the  vorabulary 
of  the  child  reaches  two  hundred  words  or  seven 
hundred  is  immaterial,  "Everything  the  deaf  cluld 
speaks,  he  must  speak  well,"  "Speech  must  hecunie  an 
nrganic  function  with  the  deaf  child."  These  are  two 
principles  no  teacher  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of. 
Brcalhinjt  exercises,  piven  syj^teniutically  and  with  an 
end  in  view,  are  of  the  Rreatest  benefit  in  all  speeeli- 
teaching.  They  shunld  he  fcivcn  for  threw  fipeciul 
purpoKPP — 

a.  To  strengthen  the  chest,  expand  the  lunps,  and 
pitch  and  harmonize  tho  voice. 

ft.  To  give  a  senw;  of  the  value  of  long  and  short 
vowels  and  to  control  or  ecoiioniize  the  breath. 

r.  To  teach  syllabication  and  accent. 

These  excrci^ics  niny  \ivg\n  the  first  day  and  should 
continue  through  the  Hrst  :»nd  second  years  as  daily 
exercises.  Tliey  should  Ix-come  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, and  may  be  used  with  much  of  the  drill  work  and 
phrasing,  A  teacher  who  has  never  used  Ihem  nor 
soeii  tho  results  reached  will  hardly  believe  their 
valuable  influence  on  all  speech-work. 

In  Harper'*  Magazine  of  October.  190J.  is  an  artiele 
entitled  "The  New  IVycliology. "  by  Ur.  C!,  SUnlcy 
Hall,  i*rrsidcnt  and  IVufcsBor  of  Psychology,  Clark 
University.  He  aaya:  "The  »k\n  is  the  boundary 
between  self  and  the  external  world.     The  retina,  the 
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ear,  and  ull  the  othor  ponAen  arp  infolded  nkin,  and  tbus 
loucb  is  the  mother  of  all  the  senses."  Farther  on  he 
Piiys  that  the  sense  of  touch  i?  most  aenfiitive  in  the 
Up  (if  the  rorcfiugcn-  and  im  the  lijMt.  In  these  places 
two  points  oiic*twentieth  uf  an  infh  apnrt  nan  be 
difltiitguished  as  separate,  while  on  the  back  it  is 
often  nepe:«sftry  that  ihi''  poiiit-<  \*v  two  itich**;*  npart. 
Neither  tlie  lip  of  tlie  forefinger  tiur  tlii^  lip!«  can  lie 
uliliied  very  well  in  iPHchiii)?  siwech.  CiiltivatiiK;  the 
tmich  in  the  tij»  of  the  fingers  will  not  pre|)are  ihe 
pupil  for  tlie  tai^h  nf  dlstinKuishin^  the  movements  in 
the  throat,  because  for  tliis  wf  use  the  backs  of  four 
fingers.  I  believe  the  sense  of  toueh  ifl  more  acute  an 
the  buck  of  tlie  fiii^er^  than  on  tli<-  ioKide,  Thirt  may 
bf  tcrttud  by  drawitifr  »  llirt-iid  aurow  iht-tu.  Then- 
rany  be  litthi  or  no  difference,  but  the  name  !*ide  nhnuld 
always  be  uwd. 

No  child  learning  to  piny  thp  piano  wriggles  his 
fingers  aimlessly  for  a  certain  time  every  day — he 
practices  on  the  piano.  Matching  such  strikingly 
different  things  as  splits  dyed  in  I  he  primary  eolortj  is 
a  good  amusement,  and  perhaps  a  tc«t  for  estimating 
the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil,  but  as  a  means  to  an 
end — thai  end  being  speech— it  does  not  make  the 
child  better  able  to  see  positions  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  It  doubtletM  cultivutcft  attentioo  and  serves 
as  a  rest.  We  read  of  some  early  teachers  who  used 
a  leather  tongue  to  illustrate  nnd  familiariie  the  pupil 
nitb  positions,  but  this  has  been  abandoned.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  equal  to  practice  on  the  real 
object. 

There  are  four  fundjunentals  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  speech:  breath,  tone,  noi^e,  and  resonance. 
Ao  clement  may  require  (wo  or  more  of  these.  It 
woA  formerly  believed  that  the  fewer  fundamentals 
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required,  the  easier  of  production  the  element.     Ex- 
perience has  tnught  thut  this  is  not  the  ciise,  but  that 
the  diftieulty  of  the  position  asRiimed  by  the  organs  of 
.ipepch  coniititutes;  tlic  difficulty  in  the  repmdiirlioii. 
The  rcsonnnec  \»  a  relative  feature  Jind  involuntary, 
therefore  needs  no  consideration  here,  nlthounh  it  is 
an  important   aid  for  the  denf    rhild.     The  element 
which  comers    iiparext    to  being  coinpoi^ed  fif  hut  one 
Fuiidjinirnt-iil    i^    'i,  wliirh    \t>   iirealli    with    very   flight 
vihration.i  of  the  vocal  c«rd»,  hut    h    '\»  not  an  eaay 
(•lenient.      There   are  Mtning    reiwoiis    why    we   should 
not  in-gin  ihe  teaching  of  sptTch  with  A.     It  has  always 
been  a  point  vi  eontenlion  whether  il  is  more  nearly 
related   lo    the    vowels;   nr    Iri   the   consfsnants.     Often 
it  is  written  and  has  tni  sound-      It  never  has!  a  fixed 
position.     Why  begin  with  nueh  an  indefinite  ttound? 
Hill  gives  h  first  in  the  list  which  he  recommends  to 
hi'  followed  in  the  teaehing  of  speech  to  the  deaf.     In  iiis 
"  Complete  (Juide  lo  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  Children  iu 
Mechanical  Speech,'' etc.,  he  explntnit  how  h  iri  tt>  Br 
taught.     On  page  82  we  read:  "  While  the  preliniinnry 
breathing  i-xtTelscs  :ire  only   to  iiiaki-  the  child   con- 
8eioiiK  of  the  action  of  the  breath,  and  at  the  rtaine  time 
teach    him   the   difference   between   pure   breath   and 
moditied  brearli.  il   ih\  should  now  he  given  aK  long  h 
and  short  h  alternately  iti  the  positions  of  all  ihe  voweU. 
This  prepares  the  wny  for  the  vowels,  and  the  teacher 
can  also  judge  by  the  child's  reudines:*  whicJi  vowel  will 
be  easiest  for  him  to  give  and  winch  should  fi'Uow. 
The  'i  .should   be  drilled   in   tlie   pottitirms*  of  all  the 
voweitt  t>ecaUHC  it  has  no  position  of  itd  own,  but  titkcA 
its  position  from  the  following  vowel.     This  practice 
>  'i»   itnportant    because   h   in   conibiiia.I.ion  often   nmked 
trouble,  and  initial  h  often  dinapiiearfi."     A  modern 
authoritv  is  Wakh(>r'»  "  Handbook  of  Deaf-Mut«  Kdu- 
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cftlinn."  pime  195.  'Thn  anund  of  h  has  always  beeo 
llie  caunp  of  much  t^tutubliof!:  to  Ihe  promoters  of  th»| 
different  tliforic*  of  speech -teaching.  It  does  not  havpJ 
the  characteristics  of  a.  vowel  (nami'Iy,  ton?!  nor  thi 
prop<'rtii*«  of  a  cntiBonant  fthi*  modified  breath).  Thi 
I'rvnch  do  not  prunounr4>  it  at  all.  tbougli  they  bav( 
the  chararter  in  their  Inngimpe:  in  Knglish  it  h  rnueh' 
more  obscure  than  it  was.  a  ctriitury  ago,  :ind  ofteii  lA 
silent ;  in  (Sreek  thn  ttound  oncurs,  but  tliftrc  is  m 
ppparate  fetter  for  it.  In  (it>riti:in  the  letter  h  is  nftci 
iiRed,  but  IB  as  a  rule  only  proninuieed  when  iuttiuU 
In  spi'aking  the  A  there  is  n  very  perceptible  i40un( 
made  in  the  lurynx  by  n  cumioK  closer  of  the  voci 
cordis  and  the  breath  nibbiiif;  iiKain^t  the  ede<-s  dnrini 
expirulion.  Tht:  brctith  ]>onr;*  out  uumodihed  throuRl 
the  mouth.  The  partial  closing  of  the  opening  bi 
tween  the  vocal  cords  is  a  iiect-ssary  condition  for 
good  h.  If  we  allow  the  ojwning  to  reniniu  the  sam* 
a»  in  natural  breathing,  and  (hen  give  a  strong  ex- 
piration, we  get  something  approaching  a.n  h  but 
not  H  good  h  for  combinLMi  speech.  The  deaf  hav< 
n  tendency  to  give  it  that  way.  They  therefore  use 
Up  a  iH'eat  (|uantity  of  breath  nnd  change  the  Hounc 
of  the  following  vowel.  It  is  very  difficult  to  iiinkf 
the  deaf  conflcioup  of  closing  the  opening  between  the^ 
voual  curds;  only  by  feeling  the  breulli  before  the  mouth  ^i 
of  the  teacher  are  tbey  able  to  notice  the  differencei^H 
It  therefore  follows  that  h  is  by  no  means  one  of  the^^ 
easiest  sounds  to  teach,  and  that  it  must  not  be  givei 
too  early.  According  to  ito  formation  the  A  approach! 
the  vowels,  but  its  pn.iitiou  in  written  limgunge 
like  a  consonant.  It  is  bo  fUmp\y  I't-tnli'd  t.n  the  vnweU 
that  its  tone  is  pereeptibly  modifii'd  by  the  vowel.  If. 
vrc  put  the  organ  of  apeech  in  piuntion  to  say  hor 
we  take  the  position  of  the  vowel — hole,  hale,  or  A«tlJ 
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TJiP  tearhcr  iiiusl  tiikc  this  fact  into  <frini>id(>rMtinii  iiiiil 
l«apti  h  in  iill  thi>  piHltiitriB  rif  t)ic  vowelfi. " 

Aft<>r  the  rhildren  Iinvp  a  fnir  idea  of  nttention  snd 
ordpr.  wliicli  may  be  jiniuin'd  in  Ihrff  or  fnur  days, 
the  real  work  of  spcrch-tcarliinp  iiiny  iieRin.  Coni- 
mencfi  with  /  nr  p.  Both  thpfi*  el*!iin*nt*(  lmvi>  detinit* 
positions  mid  the  Drgiiiift  <if  sjieeu-h  iisimI  in  their  fiirnm- 
jlion  nan  1m?  sren  l>v  the  i-liild.     The  result  cdti  In-  seen 

aiiist  a  slip  of  pnpcr  held  liefim-  the  nnnitli.  r>rtnt 
try  tn  tPAch  li|h>rpHdinp  fitr  heymid  the  ehildV  knon- 
\et\f,e  of  eli-tiu'dls.  Tsilk  In  lirni  on  nil  ueonsions,  hut 
do  not  spend  inm-li  vnhntble  lime  in  re(|uirinR  liini  to 
know  exaetly  what  is  gaid.  When  liP  has  the  element* 
for  the  Kpeeiiil  name,  enninisnd.  or  recilient,  it  will  take 
le«^  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  biin  to  learn 
to  speak  Olid  read  it  wiih  certainty.  The  pupil 
haA  the  niatiKfaetion  of  knowing  that  he  is  right, 
which  pives  him  confidence  in  iiis  iibility  (u  use  what 
H|>eech  he  ha».  We  have  all  noticed  that  the  pupils 
who  speak  well  do  not  need  to  be  urged.  "  Proceed 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,"  applies  as  much  to  our 
work  as  to  any  teiichinR.  A  feiv  cbjinf^es  pan  be 
made  in  eombinatinn  drill.  It  need  not  become  more 
dry  aud  monotonous  than  the  eommaQd)«  bey<ind  tlieir 
ability  111  speak.  Two  ntlier  elements  whieli  are  among 
thofte  given  early  in  the  course  in  thia  country  are 
reserved  for  o  much  later  time  in  the  German  schools. 
I  refer  to  m  and  n.  If  given  early,  and  especially 
when  taught  on  the  nose,  they  are  rpiite  likely  to 
affect  the  quality  of  the  whole  speech  and  make  it 
luisal.  Uotli  these  elements  arc  taught  on  the  tliroal 
with  never  a  refertmce  made  Iti  the  now*,  it  is  best 
fur  the  pupil  not  to  know  that  they  can  be  felt  on  llie 
nose,  lie  i^  always  told  that  his  epceeh  must  come 
Htraiglit  from  the  throat  out  of  the  moutb.    The  trouble- 
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some  ng  is  reserved  to  the  very  last,  when  everything 
is  so  well  fixed  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  affected.  I 
saw  the  class  of  '97  started  in  Berlin  and  that  of  '98 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  are  considered  the 
two  best  schools  in  Germany.  Those  observations  and 
acme  made  since  in  this  country  have  led  to  this 
paper.  The  classes  there  are  much  smaller,  oftener 
seven  or  eight  pupils  than  ten. 

Mr.  Blattner  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  Novem- 
ber Annals:  "If  we  are  going  to  teach  speech,  and 
have  it  published  to  the  world  that  we  are  teaching 
speech,  let  us  do  it  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.  Speech 
teaching  is  a  science  and  an  art  that  requires  extended 
study  and  experience  to  master."  The  longest  course 
in  any  of  the  German  schools  is  eight  years.  The 
majority  are  six  and  seven,  and  one,  I  believe,  is 
only  five.  When  I  think  of  what  is  accomplished 
there,  and  then  think  of  the  length  of  our  course,  I 
appreciate  that  the  differences  in  practice  are  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  they  at  first  appear. 

AGNES   STEINKE. 
tnatntictoT  in  the  Indiana  School,  IrtdianapoHa,  Indiana, 


MEN   AND   WOMEN   TEACHERS. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  business  men  of  Chicago  pro- 
tested against  the  kind  of  boys  that  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  are  turning  out.  They  claim  that  the  boys 
who  come  to  them  for  employment  lack  application, 
do  not  have  enterprise,  are  not  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics, and  make  poor  material  from  which  to  pro- 
duce business  men.  They  find  fault  with  the  course 
of  study  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.     They  claim 
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ii  is  not  practical  cnougl),  thai  it*  1<»iidt'ncy  ii«  to 
produce  profesaional  men  rnther  thun  biisiness  .men. 
Tlirv  nffer  minierous  critlciMins  and  cxplimatiotis. 
Whi'Q  lliese  raplaiiis  nf  financp,  these  merchnnt 
princpR,  fmind  thiil  ihcir  Imi'iiK'es  wds  gufTerinit;  becuiise 
of  the  system  of  education  in  use,  there  wan  a  storm 
of  indignation,  Minds  tniincii  u>  the  oiaiiaj|j<-nn'nt  of 
greut  ndairs  arc  lotiking  for  .something  to  cundt-nin  in 
the  educational  world,  i>ut  they  dn  nut  know  nhiit  to 
coudriiin.  A  Hiniiliir  orcurrr-nce  took  plnce  in  Roi^tnn 
Kooti  after  this  happened  in  Chicago. 

These  business  men  of  Chicago  and  Boittoii  are  sure 
something  is  wrong  with  the  public  schools,  »nd  would 
like  to  know  whjit  it  is. 

It  seenui  novor  to  have  occurred  1<t  tliem  that  the 
fault  IB  mainly  with  themselves.  They  are  devoting; 
all  of  their  time  to  the  immedinte  manngement  of 
their  business.  To  women  they  leave  the  rare  oF 
the  schools  and  the  education  of  the  children. 

There  is  an  essential  diffprence  between  the  mind 
uf  man  and  the  iniiid  of  wmuan.  Through  all  time 
man  han  maniL^etl  the  great  afTairs  of  the  world.  H\» 
mind  h»it  a  "  biminesK  turn  "  which,  generally  itpeaking, 
the  mind  of  woman  does  not  posseiwi. 

If  the  education  of  children  is  left  to  women,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  children  wilt  acquire 
thia  "business  turn."  This  attainment  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  girl  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  boy.  Such  train- 
ing an  a  boy  will  receive  from  women  teachers  will  never 
fit  liim  for  a  mnn's  work.  To  make  a  man  out  of  a 
boy,  the  boy  must  meet  and  associate  with  men.  Our 
public  hcIkioIb  are  full  i)f  women  teachers.  In  many 
(if  our  tichodls  there  ii*  not  a  man  teiicher.  Our  schools 
are  simply  developing  the  female  mind  in  the  male 
body.     Such  a  cross-bred  animal  cannot  be  expected 
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eventuully  to  manage  affairs  requiring  the  diri^ctioii  of 
a  man.  The  trouble  the  bustneee  men  of  Chicu^o 
and  Boston  are  liaving  is  due  as  much,  if  not.  more,  to 
this  than  to  anything  else. 

Thehoy  whogoet*  toacomnionschooliitwithhixtearhpr 
only  a  few  hours  eacti  day.  At  home  hi*  iue(»t«  hw 
rather,  Hr  brKtIicrs.  and  men  friends.  Their  inflm-nef 
umilf  ill  a  measure,  eounteract  the  itebool  iiitluetiei> 
in  Hub  respect.  When  we  look  to  the  nchaols  fnr  the 
deaf,  what  do  we  find?  Thank  (_!od,  we  find  a  f(*w 
manly  men  leaeherc  left!  However,  hke  the  poor  Indiaru> 
in  the  far  West,  their  number  i?  rapidly  decreasing. 

At  our  large  boarding  schools  for  the  deaf,  where 
the  boy  does  not  meet  and  associate  with  hi;*  father, 
brothers,  and  men  friends,  the  danger  from  tlus  excvss 
of  women  teachers  i»  miich  greater 

The  plea  of  economy  is  put  forward.  Two  woiiii^n 
teaehers  may  be  had  for  the  salary  of  one  good  man 
teaeher,  and  tlit^re  are  so  many  fliuwi^s.  It  is  falsp 
economy.  The  boys  in  school  riesprva  an  education 
that  will  fit  them  for  their  life  work.  <^ne  Rond  man 
teacher  is  worth  nioreiii  preparing  thew  boys  fortheir 
life  work  than  ten  or  a  dozen  women  teache-TS.  While 
he  may  teach  but  one  vlafu*  hw  inMuence  i»  exerted 
over  many  boys  not  in  his  ctatw.  They  see  a  man  and 
know  what  a  man  lnok.s  like. 

The  pendulum  is  nimply  swinging  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. Years  ago  women  teachers  were  about  as 
scarce  in  schools  for  the  deaf  as  men  teachers  are  now. 
The  girls  the  jtchools  graduat.L»d  then  gave  you  a  alap 
on  the  back  that  made  ynur  tnetli  mttle  nud  eHllr>d 
you  "a  mighty  good  fi-llow,"  Tliey  were  mannish. 
The  boys  wer«»  the  rough-and-tumhie  boyt*  that  have 
made  their  way  in  the  world  as  men.  The  girl»  our 
schools  are  graduating  to-day  are  a  Kue  lot  uf  young 
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ladies — and  so  are  many  of  the  boys.  What  our 
schools  need  is  about  as  many  good  men  teachers  as 
women  teachers,  and  then  they  can  hope  to  graduate 
manly  boys  and  womanly  girls. 

JAY  COOKE  HOWARD, 

Duluth,  Minnesota. 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSES  AT  GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 

Ix  a  very  !ibh>  pajier  on  '"(Jallaudet  College  and 
Technical  Training,"*  read  at  the  gathering  of  the 
lUinoiH  Institution  alumni  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
i'rofi'Hsor  Amos  G.  Draper  made  clear  three  important 
points  in  regard  to  tet^hnical  instruction  for  the  deaf. 

1.  Tlif  demand  for  technical  education  at  Gallaudet 
is  so  limited  it  dues  not  justify  establishing  and  ecjuip- 
ping  a  costly  technical  department. 

2.  A  good  scientific  school  has  a  great  advantage, 
both  in  equipment  and  endowment,  over  a  technical 
department  of  a  small  college.  ■ 

3.  Most  of  the  Gallaudet  course  for  the  first  three 
years  is  needed  as  the  foundation  for  a  technical 
training. 

Professor  Draper  concluded  that  by  changing  some 
of  the  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  at  Gal- 
laudet College,  students  might  lie  htted  fur  a  success- 
ful course  at  good  technical  schools  for  the  hearing. 

In  the  past  two  scholastic  years  sometliing  has 
been  done  along  this  line  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  deaf  and  their  friends. 

*['Tililislii-d  in  till"  l''(>rly-tl]ird  Aiitnial  Uciii)rt  ijf  tlii>  t'uliiiiibia 
liMtiiutiriii  fur  tlic  llcuf  unci   Diiiiil). 
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In  the  fall  of  1900  an  application  was  received  by 
the  Faculty  of  Gallaudet  College  from  six  members 
of  the  junior  class  to  be  allowed  to  study  civil  engi- 
neering, with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  end  of  their  college  course. 

After  due  consideration  the  Faculty  voted: 

"  That  members  of  the  junior  clusa  without  conditions,  and  having 
a  good  command  of  Eiiglisli  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty, 
arrange  a  two  years'  course  of  seienlific  study  with  their  instructors, 
requiring  an  amount  of  work  and  al)ility  on  the  part  of  the  student 
equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  academic  course,  and  on  tbe 
successful  completion  of  the  course  agreed  upon  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

Three  of  the  six  young  men  withdrew  from  the 
application,  but  the  remaining  three  have  since  been 
successfully  pursuing  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  and 
expect  to  graduate  in  June.  1902. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  the 
academic  course  and  in  the  civil  engineering  course  is 
as  follows. : 


Academic  CouRiiE. 


Frciicli. 

Physics. 

Mechanics. 

French. 
Phywirw. 

I'cilitical  Kcnnomy. 
ItiUTiiiiliiiiial    I.iiw, 


Krone  h. 
-Enlhctics. 

(JiialilHlivi"   Ariiilysi? 
Philology. 


CoURttK  FOK  B.  S.  IS-  ('IVIL  EkGIVEBHINQ. 

Junior   year. 
First  term. 

French. 
Physics. 
Mechanics. 

Sccimd    l<TMi. 

French. 

Physics. 

I'lililicul  Kciniinny. 

liileniulii)ii!il    Liiw. 

L)cscri|>tivi'  Cioometry. 

Tiiiid  term, 

French. 

.Ksthetics. 

Annlyi  ic  (iciiiiietry. 

Levi'lliii^'  and  Kiitlrond 

Survey  inc. 
I)eseri]itiv<-   (ieinnetry. 
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Senior  year. 
First  term. 

German. 

Psychology. 

Logic. 

German. 
Psychology. 
Elements  of  Calculus. 
Descriptive  Geometry. 
Second  term. 

German.                                             German. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.                Geology   and   Mineralogy 
Moral  Philosophy,                              Strength  of  Materials. 
Butler's  Analogy. 

Third  term. 

German. 
Astronomy. 
English  Literature. 

German. 

Aatronomy. 

Surveying. 

Building  Construction. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1901  two  juniors  were  allowed  to  take 
up  a  course  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  chemistry. 

These  young  men  took  qualitative  analysis  in  the 
first  term  of  the  junior  year  as  an  extra  study,  and 
had  French,  jjhysics,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  and  organic  chemistry  in  tlie  second  term, 
omitting  the  Knglish  literature  of  the  academic  course. 
In  the  third  term  they  have  French,  quantitative 
analysif!  and  organic  cliemistry,  leaving  out  philology. 
The  regular  third  term  chemistry  they  have  already  had. 

Their  cour.se  in  the  .senior  year  will  embrace  the 
following  studies: 

First  term. 

German,  psychology,  cticiiiict^  preparations,  volumetric  analy- 
sis. 
Second  term. 

Gernian,  geology  and    mineralogy,  determinative    mineralogy, 
aa.saying. 
Third  term. 

German,  aRtnitiomy,  tiifori'tiral  clicmiMtry. 

On  the  fompletinn  of  such  courses  as  these  the 
students  will  he  enal)ied  to  enter  with  advanced  stand- 
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ing,  in  citlior  the  second  or  third  year  cliiss,  a  special 
scientific  or  technical  schotii  for  the  liearinp,  whpff* 
they  can  poiiiplete  tlieir  work. 

Besides  this  regular  iiistniotion  at  CJallaudet  in 
scientific  lines  there  has  lieen.  during  the  past  two 
college  years,  considerable  extra  work  in  floriculture, 
electricity,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  All  has  been 
done  without  increasing  the  College  Faculty  and  with- 
out any  large  extra  expense  for  e(]ui]nnent.  As  students 
advance  in  their  s])ecialties  tliey  require  more  costly 
provision  for  instruction,  and  expenses  increase  rapidly. 
But  this  advanced  work  (lallaudet  has  not  yet  done 
and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  wlien  so  few  com- 
petent students  desire  technical  training. 

On  graduation  from  (iaihiudet.  the  students  who 
have  pursued  scientific  courses  will  be  at  least  as  well 
prepared  to  become  wage-earners  as  other  graduates. 
Only  good  students  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
special  scientific  work,  and  it  will  be  clear,  from  ii 
review  of  the  courses  of  study  given  above,  that  the 
intention  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  demand  jis  much  application  and  ability 
as  till'  degree  of  Hachelor  of  Arts  bids  fair  to  be  realized. 

(Srad  nates  in  scieuce  she  nth!  make  just  as  good 
teachers,  cli'rks.  or  (ioverniiM'nt  emphiyees  as  any 
other  graduates.  Tliey  may  also  Jiave  the  advantage 
of  bi'iiig  abli'  to  step  iTito  ]tositions  in  ciiemical  manu- 
facturing works,  :iss:iycrs'  oHices,  or  surveyors'  or 
engineers'  olliccs  [lositions  not  open  to  the  ordinary 
graduat(^ 

Those  who  have  the.  me;nis  c;ni  {-nler  technical 
schools  with  advanced  stan<iiiig  and  grathiate  with 
the  best  instinict tun  tin'  count I'v  alTnrds,  They  will 
be  somewhat  liaiidica|i]K'rl  liy  deafness,  but  tliis  handi- 
ca|i  has  been  overcome  by  nlliers  and  can  be  overcome 
more  easily  with  better  prepaiation. 
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Without,  (jreat  extra  i-xpensc  to  tiu>  College  n  fi-vv 
student*'  each  year  can  be  trained  in  tlip  fnundaiions 
of  general  chemistry,  civil  endinpering,  arehitPcture, 
BRriruUnrnt  cliPiiiistry,  nr  assiiyiiiff.  This  is  nhout 
nil  the  teclminil  work  finlhindct  oiiRlit  tn  do  for  tlie 
present.  As  Professor  Drappr  has  pointed  out,  those 
interested  in  tecliiiica!  training  for  Mie  deaf  will  aeeom- 
plisii  the  be*t  results  by  encouraging  bright  young 
deaf  people  to  take  up  scientiBr  courses  at  Gallaudet, 
and  by  providing  meam*  for  auch  as  graduate  to  com- 
plete tlieir  studies  in  well  established  technical  schools 
for  the  liearing. 

PKRCIVAl.  HALL, 
Prafeaaor  in  QaUamM  CiiU<ge,  Wii*Jnngton,  V.  C. 


DKAFXKSS    AND    CHKKRFULXKSS.* 

■■  Deafness  and  Cheerfulness"  isn  book  written  by  a 
elprgynmn  who  is  himself  denf,  nnd  who  endcnlly 
makes  a  brave  struggle  to  be  cbeerfnl  also.  His 
deafness  appears  to  bo  traceable  to  exposure  during 
the  Civil  Wiir  in  early  manhood.  He  disavows  any 
attempt  to  Diuke  literature  out  of  his  misfortune, 
though  the  excellence  of  his  style  fairly  entitles  the 
book  to  a  place  iu  literature;  he  uims,  out  uf  hia  own 
experience,  to  preach  a  sermon  tn  his  fellow  sufferers 
that  shall  br-ice  them,  cheer  tliem,  reconcile  them; 
he  tries  to  ^how  thn^e  who  hear  wherein  ihi-y  ma) 
lighten  the  burden  of  deufne^s  to  others,  in»<tead  of 
adding  to  it  by  mistaken,  thongli  seldom  unkindly 
iut«ntiouc'd,  treatment. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  applies  chiefly  to  deaf  persons 
who  arc  able  to  hear  througli  one  of  the  aural  devices 
Of  by  being  uoar  to  the  speaker.  The  author  is  evidently 
not   much   iii:((ua)ntcd   with   i\ie   large  class  of  deaf 

•"U<:iifn«iM  Aoa  C'hccr(ulcu!*N,"  by  A.  W.  J^CKMtr,  A.  .V.  U«0t«ii: 
LiLlle.  Brown  ic  Co.    1901.     12iao.  pp.  191. 
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people  who  pam  tlirough  nur  schouls  for  the  tlvaf  aud 
wim  find  lifr.  in  tin*  main,  onjoyable,  and  ute  u»uaIW 
able  !•«  auppnri  ihornselvps.  TIua  is  to  ite  rppretU'd, 
for  the  tniii- (if  tin*  book  would  surely  liavi*  btH*n  stil 
more  cheerful  had  a  Inrger  xiirvey  of  deafnewi  beei 
undertaken.  But  the  tnitli  U  thai  di^afncfti*  is  a  far' 
more  grievoiii^  deprivation  Iti  munhoud  and  woniun- 
hood  than  when  il  nervine  in  ehildhond.  Pedpli*  who 
have  a  remtmnt  of  hearing  left  are  tn^wildered  by  th| 
difficulty  of  adjU(*tiii(E  tliemsi'lvec  to  their  new  coi 
ditions.  They  rarely  think  of  having  recoume 
pencil  and  l«blet,  but  endeavor  to  hold  inlercout 
in  the  same  way  as  of  old.  with  the  re-sull  of  fatisue" 
to  theniselven  and  othrrtt.  great  dishearl4>nnient.  an^ 
many  l)lundpr». 

Our  author  probably  does  not  i-xaggerat*  the  trialtt 
of  deafnems  for  persons  of  thif  dacn.  He  nolea  the 
embarrnssinieiit  in  Ihe  iifi-eKKary  couuauniculions  of 
life,  and  beyond  thin  the  lowt  nt  the  onee  familiar 
Boundt*  of  Nalurp  whii'h  c-onie.  tike  inusif.  from  the 
distance.  The  voices  of  wife  and  friend''  Iwcome  hur^^l 
and  peremptory  liecaune  the  f^enller  tones  cannot  read 
hia  dull  ear.  and  hifl  friendii,  in  the  effort  to  ntake  him 
bear,  have  :*tr:iined  their  voirrs  out  of  their  natural 
harmony.  If  he  be  alHieted.  a.-'  «i  many  are.  will 
roaring  or  mii»e»  in  the  head,  distraction  ennues.  an< 
hii*  work  is  subject  lo  consvquenl  errors  and  inlerruj 
tinns  th:tl.  are  extremely  discouraging.  In  society,  fei 
pi'ttph-  have  learned  how  to  address  a  deaf  person: 
thej-  startle  him  by  a  sudden  hand  on  hia  ftlmulder 
and  shnul  into  hi.-^  ear  or  trutn|K'l,  eonfusing  him  and 
defeating  their  own  intention,  It  were  better  to 
draw  his  nttenlion  gently,  then  with  slightly  elevated 
voice,  but  with  elearne»K  of  tone  and  dixlinetncfi.-*  of 
articulation,  convey  the  mest'anf-  .AUo,  tbere  is  the 
fatigue  incident  to  atteiiLivi'  liMlcning  to  u  long  s|Miecb: 
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the  deaf  man  would  prefer  a  brief,  clear  statement, 
without  the  usual  cominouplaces  such  as  "  A«  I  was 
sajing,"  "'This  reminds  rae."  He  wcnild  understand 
far  mote  of  thfi  fooversalion  and  not  find  himself  so 
weary  at  its  elnse. 

Another  very  common  and  more  trying  affliction  is 
mentioned:  tlie  intrusion  of  a  third  person  into  the 
conversation  between  a  deaf  person  and  one  who  can 
hear,  r(r8ulting  in  pusliing  the  deaf  pereon  out  of  it 
attogether.  He  iindt<  himself  unabN;  to  hear  what 
the  third  person  says. 

Nnr  do  deaf  people  find  it  pleasant  to  be  laughed  at 
for  the  blunders  they  make,  inevitably  the  outcoinw  of 
their  condition  and  their  efforts  to  be  alert  in  under- 
xtanding  tliO!<e  speaking.  They  reiiort  to  i<uch  strat- 
agems a^  they  can  devi»;e  to  avoid  these  blunders,  but 
aome  sudden  break  is  sure  to  oecur  to  their  difcom- 
liture,  which  w  increased  by  the  laughter  of  the  wit- 
ness ea. 

Oui'  author  thiiik».  however,  that  the  great««t  grief 
experienced  by  the  deaf  springs  from  the  neglect  and 
impatience  they  suffer  from  those  about  them.  Ue 
observes  that  while  blindness  begets  sympathy,  deaf- 
nes.s  causes  irritation,  and  ascribes  this  us  the  rcaM>tt 
why  so  many  deaf  people  withdraw  from  society;  also 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  (as  he  supposes  it  to  be; 
that  the  blind  are  generally  happier  than  the  deaf,  al- 
though blindness  is  really  the  greater  attlietinnon  ae- 
eouiit  of  the  hclpleiwUcss  which  it  imposes. 

The  chapter  on  "iiuaiuess  Km barra*smetit«  "  in  one 
to  which  many  will  t^kc  exception,  and  w(^  wi^h  our 
author  might  hove  bi-en  acquainted  with  the  records 
of  graduates  and  fornirr  sludente  of  our  scboole  for 
the  deaf  and  of  Uallaudet  College  in  Washington  city* 
Hv  would,  doubtless,  be  surprised  to  learn  iuto  what  a 
variety  of  occupations  the  deaf  have  found  their  way. 
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He  flays:  "To  the  former  (a  deaf  woman]  thn  school 
is  closed;  thi» office  does  not  want  lier.the  nursery  will 
not  receivp  her.  evtrji  the  kitchen  will  repudinte  her. 
The  latter  [a  deaf  iiiaiij.  if   he  have  :i  farm,  can  titill 
cultivate  it;  if  he  otrn  a  fishing  smack,  he  CHn  fi^h; 
if  he  hve  in  a  mining  region,  ho  can  stake  a  claim  and 
dig;  if  he  have  tools  and  a  beach  and  aptitade  for 
cobbling,  he  may  be  permitted  to  cobl>le;  he  may  bp 
suffered  to  saw  wood,  to  shovel  snow,  to  mind  a  dray, 
and  engage  in  pomip  other  Tornis  of  ill-paid  dnuipery. 
But  from  the  profei>8ions,  trade,  the  niaiiufactnry.  the 
school,  public  office,  he  b  sternly  barred  away.     Hifi 
brain    may  be  clear,  his  body   strong,  hU  haDds  deft; 
he  may  have  fine  education,  high  endowmenlj*.  truitipd 
skill,  winning  manners,  reprouchir*!*  honor.     Hut  un- 
less he  have  power  a»  a  writer,  there  Is  scarcely  a  field 
in  which  these  high  resiiurees»  may  have  unehall^nged 
exercise.     Ol  many  things  we  may  conceive   him   yet 
capable;  yet  is  he  almost  sure  to  be  judged,  not  by  his 
oapadty,  but  by  his  infirmity.   ...      He  would  ceeni 
to  be  one  in  the  presence  of  whose  misfortune  com- 
petition miglit  hold  hack,  allowing  him  to  toil  on  un- 
molested in  the  Iv-ld  where  hin  lalior  is  still  successful; 
yet  even  here  will  his  infirmity  he  turned  ngainst   him 
in  the  effort  to  Kupplaot  him." 

While  remembering  that  Mr.  Jackson  writes  of  that 
eInKR  of  deaf  persoiw  who  have  Ktill  some  availnblv 
remnant  of  hearing,  sve  nitisl  way  that  (itatisties  nf  the 
whole  clawi  tif  the  deaf  ivould  not  Iwar  nut  hii'  a>!siTtinit»i 
above  quoted.  It  might  naturally  l>e  supposed  that 
persoas  only  partially  deaf  would  more  ea:*ily  hnd 
cmploymcnl  than  those  toUUy  deaf;  the  contrary, 
however,  may  he  true,  ns  the  partially  deaf  have 
probably  greater  sensitivenesa  in  regard  to  their  de[^ 
rivrttiou.  and  employers  would  dislru'^t  their  remnant 
of  hearing  a»  rendering  tliiMu  liable  tu  mi'^understaitd- 
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ing  of  ordcrP,  while  in  thp  case  of  thp  totally  deftf, 
coinmmiication,  if  carried  on  with  pencil  nnd  paper, 
iiUKlit  be  more  satisfactory,  though  there  are  many 
amonp  the  latter  class  who  have  Hcqiiired  t>tit  an  im- 
perfect command  of  Knglish  idiom.  However  this 
may  be,  among  the  draf  who  have  attended  schools 
for  Iheir  kind,  a  large  proportion  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  manufactories;  not  aft-w  arPin  liusinmw  for  them- 
selves; and  of  the  more  highly  erJucated,  uaually  the 
so-called  Bcmi-niutes,  there  are  those  who  have  become 
teachers,  some  who  have  held  publicoffict.  three  or  four 
who  have  even  dared  to  enter  the  law.  several  in  gov- 
rrnmcnt  poflitions.  I  say  this  modestly,  preferring 
that  thi*  author  p*hi>uld  go  and  see  for  himself  how 
iniiny  more  deaf  people  than  he  snpponci*  do  find  em- 
plopnciit.  To  he  sure  they  all  meet  with  more  or  lejw 
oppotiition;  popular  prejudice  and  Jgnornnee  iiiuBt  he 
fought;  but  wherever  a  deaf  man  haa  in  him  ability 
and  makes  it  known,  he  finds  a  place  in  the  world's 
work  that  he  rjvii  hold.  Some  who  have  ability  are  too 
timid  and  lacking  in  self-assertion  to  perntundc  em- 
ployers into  giving  them  a  trial,  but  in  the  main  surely 
our  friend  lia.i  overdrawn  ihe  gloomy  picture  of  "  Busi- 
nees  Kmharrassments."  and  it  is  not  true,  as  he  thinks, 
that  "the  deaf  man  and  the  ex-convict  are  about 
equally  handicapped"  in  the  struggle  for  a  living. 

Concerning  '"Tbe  l^athos  of  Deafne.i.s,"  our  author 
refers  to  the  fiense  of  deprivation,  repretision,  and 
isoltttion  resulting  from  the  condition  of  deafness. 
The  ludicrous  mistake«i  made  by  the  deaf  are  pathetic 
when  their  cause  is  coiwidered,  but  he  wisely  counsels 
lift  to  laugh  at  our  own  blunders  with  those  who  laugh 
at  us  and  so  have  the  mastery,  tu  some  extent,  of  our 
misery  or  humiliation.  He  quotes  from  the  letters  of 
Beethoven  extracts  that  reveal  the  despairing  struggle 
of  that  master-musician  with  the  deafness  that  slowly 
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but  surely  liiid  tiold  ti|>c)n  liim,  liU  vhiii  ettoTia  to  co 
real  it  from  others,  \\U  tran-HiHiit  g|pain<t  of  lin]i?  nn 
tfouniRc.  llie  dreudfiil  f«»r  (Iinl  liw  t-anwr  wiis  ruiii' 
und  thot  he  could  not  fulfil  llii*  tuisHiun  he  Fell  w: 
his  by  divine  riKbt  of  g^niii-'t. 

The  following  arerecomiripnded  as"  Helps  nnd  Co 
Mtlalioiis  ui  Dvufnem":  To  liwe  fleIlftilivftlu^s.•^  nwpent^ 
itig  tlif  infirtnity  and  Iruiikly  \o  ci>nr<;s.s  lliiit  otic  la 
dp-fif,  Diithtit  coniniunicntioti  may  bL*ciif(icr;WavHllon«'s 
sttif  <if  iielp  tl)r(iii|]:li  iiii  car  (ninipcl,  itsinj^  unp  rifinn* 
lueiided  by  ii  skillrd  aurist ;  to  Kliidy  li|)-ri?ndiiig;  t^^J 
be  frugal  in  the  ui^e  of  wluit  liuiiring  one  does  [>ofse^^^^ 
not  gi'tting  nvortin'd  by  trying  to  hrar  all  ttint  is  siiid. 
or  to  follow  lectures  or  cliur<'h  service?;  to  uiinglf  in 
HOL'iuty  if  on**  find:*  thut  it  lielj>K  und  vliccrR  hint;  u*  lind 
a  fresh  intoUectual  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
study,  pcrhapH  e4>inc  i>riineh  of  nature  study  thai 
rpijuires  tlu*  cxereisc-.s  uf  i-yiiti  iind  bunds,  or.  if  jirt-- 
fcrn:d,  lileritturr,  pulilirtt.  pitetry,  lillitig  the  ruind 
with  thoiighlin  that  will  i«ervt*  lo  amuse  and  interest 
him  u-hfo  forced  In  sit  •itill  while  otberii  art*  li^tteinii^ 
to  u  tifrinon,  a  leeture.  or  music  thnl  he  cannot  i*njoy- 
Concerning  lij>*rpading,  our  author  dues  not  profeiis 
to  he  n  eom])i*tent  judge,  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  some  over-enthtisiastie  »nd  loo  eonfident  oral 
partisan  has  nusled  hiiu  uu  the  subject.  He  says: 
''So  successfully  is  thi?  art  taught  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  ((ualilied  to  take  in  the  conversation  of  those 
about  them;  they  even  go  to  rhurch  and  intelligently 
follow  the  minister  in  his  sermon,  or  to  the  theatre  and 
understand  the  play."  In  a  footrnnte  we  find  this 
still  more  astonishing  statement:  "A  little  time  :igo, 
seeking  knowledge  of  this  matter,!  visited  one  of  these 
institutions  [an  oral  school]  and  eouversed  n-ith  the 
prineipal.  v\miing  other  ipiestiomi  whieli  1  a^ked  was 
this:  'Suppose  your  better  trained    pupils  trausferr 
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to  a  Ifcture-roora  at  Harvard  College,  where  Professor 
Hoyce,  say,  ia  lecturing  on  philo.'sopliy,  nut)  using  such 
worda  as  •'  jjriori,  wjiiscioiisness,  ptienomena.  cpiste- 
molopy,  etc.— words  utterly  foreign  to  them — would 
they  he  ablr  to  riiad  them  from  his  lips?'  The  prompt 
answer  was,  'They  would.'  Severor  test  could  hardly 
be  conceived  thiui  tliiH. " 

While  there  nre  many  reniarkiible  lip-readers  among 
the  deaf,  it  is  seldom  that  the  power  of  continued  eye 
uttention  i»  so  great,  tir  the  light  or  distance  frum  the 
speaker  so  favorable,  that  even  the  most  expert  lip- 
reader  could  follow  a  minister  throughout  his  sermon 
or  understand  the  play;  he  might  ciitch  m:iiiy  sentences 
and  take  in  the  drift  oF  the  discourse,  but  not  all  of  it, 
and  he  would  understand  the  piny  more  from  observ- 
ing the  actions  of  the  players  or  from  a  previoun  private 
reading  of  it  than  by  ineutis  of  lip'rE>ading.  .'Vnd  in 
J^ofessor  Royce'8  lecture-room  no  Up-rpaders  could 
take  "words  utterly  foreign  to  them"  from  his  li[j6 
umU-rrttandingly.  To  read  a  word  from  the  lips  undcr- 
«tandingly  it  is  necessary  to  have  met  that  word  at 
leattt  once  before  in  reading  or  in  ?ipcecl).  One  mity 
cop3'  Ihi-  motion  of  the  li|>s  in  forining  ji  strange  word 
and  hit  or  miss  tin-  ft|)el1ing  mid  proiiuni-iation,  but 
he  would  giiiii  nothing  by  that  until  further  explana- 
tion wifre  accorded  him.  It  is  not  in  U(>-rcading  as 
in  reading  jtri  nt ;  in  the  latter  case  if  one  nieeut  a  .-(trange 
word  he  may  consult  the  dictiunary,  iu  the  furnier 
case  he  must  check  the  speaker  to  find  out  the  word. 

In  conclu«ion,  Mr.  Jackson  feelingly  exliorU  bin 
fellow-suRerers  to  bear  this  heavy  burden  of  deafness 
like  men  of  cf>iu-agc;  not  needlessly  to  fling  their  suRer- 
iiig  upon  others,  but  through  buffet  and  suffering  to 
light  on  and  on,  rniiliug  solace  or  diversion  of  mind 
in   the   world  of  human  interests,   in  the  heights  of 
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charactiT,  iii  philosophy,  and  in  relipiun.      Uw  spint 
is  noble  and  manly  throughout. 

MAY  M- STAFFORD, 


INTKKXATIONAL    RKPORTS    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR' 

TlIK  DKAF. 
Tnw  Volla  Bureau  publishes  aa  it«  "(^rcular  of  luformi 
tiim,  N(i.  fi."  a  pivmphh't  of  56  iM-tiivu  pufcew  i-iititJcd  "  lu- 
tenia tioiinl  Kupurta  of  SchnoU  for  thi-:  DcuS  made  iv  thr 
Volta  Bureau,  lUOl."  It  ia  siinilar  in  character  to  the 
"Circular  of  Information,  So.  3"  published  in  1895  (re- 
viewed in  the  Annala,  vol.  xli.  pp.  3.'jy-y42),  but  it  pvea 
in  its  notes  from  the  various  eebools  murh  nion>  iiifcrina- 
tion  and  adds  a  list  of  ptfriniliruU  n-tutin^  In  the  deaf. 
The  folluwiiig  summury  uf  thf  Htatiittiist  uf  the  tichooU 
for  the  deaf  in  the  world  in  1882  (from  the  Annait.  xxviii. 
81).  in  1895  (from  Gireular  No.  3),  and  in  ItlOl  (from  the 
present  Circular)  ithowH  the  iiicre&s?  in  the  number  of 
scbooU,  teachers,  and  pupiU  within  the  past  twenty  ycani: 


Ton. 


1BBS 

MM. 

UOt....M... 


Soboala. 


TeMhtn. 


2.089 
•,73i 


Poplh. 


Tha  oaeihods  of  tnsiruction  are  designated  by  irbi 
ever  titles  the  heads  of  the  several  schools  clioDse  to  give 
them,  aa  " Laut^prachc,"  " Rente  Lautsprache,"  "Oral," 
"Pure  Oral,"  "Manual."  •■.Mimic,"  "Sigms,"  "Manual 
Alphabet/'  "Dactylology,"  "Combined,"  "Eclectic." 
"Any  and  All,"  "Vernacular,"  "Intuitive,"  "Frost'sche," 
"Warren's,"  etc..  together  with  some  combinations  of 
these  iprms.  This  rendcrii  ihe  trlattsifi ration  and  rnlla- 
tion  of  the  mcthmlH  dillicull,  and  thf  reaultj;  oomewhat 
uneertjiin.  In  the  fnllouing  table,  intended  to  !«how  the 
number  of  mcbuoltt  following  f-anh  method,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  analyze  and  cln»ii(y  the  methods  aa  accurate 
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tut  puasiblL*.  usiiiK  the  tcTtiis  eiuijjoyctl  in  llie  AnnaU  in  i\a 
uimuul  tabular  nlatt'int-nts.  but  it  itt  probable  that  ttic 
rr suits  arc  only  approximately  cwrrttct,  The  stattstir^ 
fur  1882  AUtl  1895  arc  from  the  sources  abi>ve  mc&uoue<l: 


Hbtbimm  cf  Inn'KuurjiM. 

Yeiuv. 

Manual. 

0»t. 

vsa 

Be? 

868 

UBDiia] 
al|rliabel. 

Cotn- 

Not 
Matml. 

Total. 

ItiftS 

sa 

It 

16 

t)l 
109 
1S5 

37 
SI 
SI 

307 

i 

474 

ISOl 

«16 

The  Bureau  prupotws  la  isaue  these  Intcriitttional  Ri^ports 
hereafter  lioccnninlly.  Thoir  fiuoww  dopeoiiB  largely 
utwii  iho  co-operation  of  Ihe  heads  of  spIiooIb,  This  co- 
operation vfas  given  more  fully  iu  1001  than  in  181)5.  and 
we  hope  than  iu  IdlO  it  will  be  givcu  still  uiorp  fully. 

E.  A.  F. 

PUSTFON'KVIKNT  OK  THK  SUMMKR  MKKTINCJ  AND 
THK  I'RunwEU  SUMMKR  .SCH(HU,. 

To  the  Membera  of  thtr  Americon  AB8ociation  lo  Prumotr  tht 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  tht  Deaf: 

A  8rfPici>:M'»utnlxT[if  a ppti rations  foratlntigajon  to  the 
propo^ud  Summer  :^<;houl  iiol  having  bf(;n  rrcM?ivetl  by  the 
Committee  in  charge  to  warrant  the  opcniug  of  the  schuol 
upon  the  plan  outlined  in  bhe  published  uotiee  iu  the 
February  number  of  the  Review  and  the  March  number 
of  the  Annals,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AasociatioD 
heflitat«  to  aasDine  the  reaponsibitity  of  opening  the  School 
with  the  rcsuurcea  now  at  their  command,  ami  therefore 
have  decided  it  advisable  to  jKistpone  the  project  until 
another  year,  thus  Kiviog  themselves  smpir  time  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  mcana  to  carry  out  their  plans  upuu  a 
more  liberal  bauii^  than  was  contemplated  the  present 
year. 

The  Comriiittee  Id  charge  of  the  Summer  Meeting,  fed- 


^^. 
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lug  thai  it  iti  highly  ilctiirahtf  ihat  the  Summer  Meetio);  ImI 

hdd  in  conjunction  with  the  propowod  Summer  Schoo)'| 

when   o]K^nt-il,   hits  r(-cronini<-ri(lr<l  its    postpomrmrnt  also^ 

until    another    year,    whinh    reronnnpiKlHtiori    tbe    Board 

has  unauiiuotiHly  approved. 

police  is  therefore  given  ti>  the  ineuibi-rs  of  the  Aflsoela-' 

tion,  and  all  others  intf'rested.  that  the  Summer  Meeting 

of  the   Assovialion   and   the   proposed   iitummer  .SuhQo),j 

announcements  of  which  were  made  for  the  coming  sum- ' 

nier   an   mentioned    above,    are    hereby    iK»8t[Mme»l    until 

another  vear. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  DELL, 


REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  0.\  A  Sl'MMEl 

SCH(X»L. 

Dr.  Alcxandkr  Gkaham  Bell. 

Prtsident  American   Aanociation  to  Promott  the   Teaeh-i 
ing  of  Spreeh  lo  Iht  Draf. 

Mv  ObAit  Sik;  In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  pre 
potted  •Summer  School  of  Articulation.   I    beg  to  rejKti 
that  there  have  been  received  to  date  but  nine  bona  fidt 
applicationa  for  membership  in  the  proposed  claases  of 
work.     As  this  number  falls  verj-  far  short  of  the  nurabrr 
(twenty-five)  lised  by  the  Board  at  their  meeliug  in  Waj«h-j 
ingtun  in  .laniiary,  as  necesjtary  for  the  suecettsful  npeni 
tag  of  tbe  school,    I    would  suggest    the  advisability 
postpoaing   all    further  action    until   another  year,  wkei 
the  project  may  be  taken  up  under  somewhat  change* 
condition)).     Through     correapondenee     by     the    Oener 
Secretary    the   Commiltee    have   learned:     1.  That    there' 
i«  a  small  but  apparently  well  grounded  demand  for  the 
establish  ineiit    of    such    a    tiehoo).    2.  That  the   school,  il 
e)itnbli».hed  at  all,  must  be  operated  on  more  ecunomieai 
lim*K  than  was  eunteniptat^'d  (Uih  year.     <t.  Thaliuloea- 
tJon  must  be  a  central  cmn.  one  reawmalily  acrciNiblt*  U 
alt  »ehonls  and  thnrmtghly  healthful  and  acret'iible:  an(( 
4.  That  tbe  training  and  instniction  to  be  iifTorded  ml 
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be  of  the  highest  puieible  vharacU^r.  With  thcaf!  coudi- 
liuiu  well  met,  tii«re  u  do  rciuton,  in  my  judgment,  why 
the  proposed  school   should  not  become  a   pronounced 

I      Ruip«Dirully  Mubinittod. 

I  A.  I..  R.  (^ROrXEIt.  Chairman. 

DKPARTMKM  SIXTEKN  OF  THK  NATIONAL  EIH'- 

CATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

f  Depahtmkst  Sixteen  of  the  National  Edueatioim!  Associa- 
tion win  hold  iis  niet'tiiigii  in  Plymouth  Church,  >]iriii<'upoliB, 
MiiineROta,  Wptiiicaday  arnl  Friday,  July  il  and  U.  lltO'i, 
(  rr'«|X'Ptiv>'ly.  Plyinoiiih  Church  in  cpritraliy  lociiU'd,  and 
Ik  abuut  three  blocks  from  the  bot^'l  hradquariem.  Mra. 
(',  It.  Place.  500  New  York  Life  niiildinje,  Minneftpntiji,  b 
CliainuBn  of  the  local  comrmttci'  of  the  Departinenl. 
A  proKTUtnuin  is  being  prcpan-d,  and  will  l>e  aniinuncrd 
in  dun  coume  of  time,  as  will  aliK)  the  railroad  raicK  and 
other    arrange  ni  cut*. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Grahaui  Bell.  Prt'KidoMl,  Mr.  K.  K.  Allen,  Viw-Pivsideut, 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  riruvcr,  Secrt'tarj-,  met  Marrh  22.  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  rrorcanizatinn.  and  to  prepare  a 
programmp  for  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  F.  W,  Rooth, 
Bditor  of  the  Afs^cialiitn  Uevkw,  and  Mr.  William  Wait, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
were  also  present  by  sp^-cial  invitation  of  the  Committee. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  and 
passed  at  the  bujiiness  meeting  of  lh«  Dt-partment  at 
Charleston,  in  1900,  was  a[)provi:d  ait  follows: 

Thai  for  purpovn  of  mcctinf^  we  eoma  tojcriher  aa  otx*  body, 
■tid  that  hvieaftcr  at  earh  int^tinit  llu-  H(]|>-()i>[>artmi'iUii  lor-thr 
deaf,  the  l)Hnd.  und  th4>  f^obtc-miiiclMl  W  <ion«tii)«iM]  m  u  whole, 
not  KparHtdy  ns  is  now  Ibo  caw. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Allen  rend     the  report,  on  reorf^ani nation  ns 
ercd  to  the  Department  at  Detroit  in  1901.  a;;  folluwa; 
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Th«  Section  ahull  mccl    u  Ane  body  ftnd  not  u  thraa  MpitWe 
bodiM,  iM  hut  bftii  ihc  cuo. 

ti  Hhitll  hiil'I  ii"  iiifriiiiitii  iw  Hoftcly  nsaoc-iated  in  pUux  u  euj 
be  with  Ibo  Ki'tit^ral  iiwutiiiK^ 

lis  officrrs  ahutl  nrrnnionitUy  makr  an  rfforl  to  eel  *  inp^r  on 
ADiiii-  phiuin  of  tpcclnl  fduention  into  llw  {general  mecUngB  o(  iha 
Atutoritttiun. 

A  lerious  eCTorl  s1ih11  be  iiiado  lo  xvl  nt  kiul  our'  nucli  piipei 
lnti>  SDini-  Hfri^Uon  or  department  of  th*  Nnlioual  Edtirattoiial 
Awurial.ion  other  than  Seriiou  .Sixteen. 

Kncnuniifiurinl.  kIiuII  olwnyii  hi>  fpvt-n  l<i  huving  in  IIm>  S>Kfilian 
iiiix-tiiiKN  pnpL-rv  anil  diiicuBtiiuU!)  bj'  ibow  nvl  direttJy  coiin««:t«d 
witb  the  work  of  apvcial  vditcutioii. 

Exhibilx  of  the  work  of  Mficrial  «chonli:  or  pupfta  had  in  een- 
uertioii  willt  any  niveijiii;  n(  Srctioii  f^istKcn  ahall  brr  rdiicntlonal 
in  character  and  i>f  high  standard,  ur.  if  fspnradic,  ahall  lie  partiv 
ularly  illuitrativct  of  oa«  or  iiiorr  paper*,  prpfcntvd  at  tlie  »ani» 
meeting.  Wbcn  poiuibb-  atid  praeiirabitt  «xliibita  of  tli«  work  ot 
upprial  ar^iools  shall  hi.-  |t1atvd  mir  by  uidc  nritb  similar  «dueati«nal 
cxiiibiu  from  other  kiii(Li  uf  ki.-IkioI.i. 

Papen  and  diictuHJonM  coming  from  Se<rtton  Sixteen  shall  be 
g«n«ral  in  tmntoK-nt  or  of  Kucb  cbariM^ter  «a  tt>  b«  iul*'r<.'«ting  and 
inalriiclive  tu  icntrlioni  In  cBnerali  t»  ibat  rnd,  ibvrrforr,  idl  ciin- 
Irovers}'  over  Hjivcial  niclliode  and  Bysienui  alioU  be  out  of  order 
Knd  oa  such  di»pciiBcd  nith. 

The  Commilltfu  approved    the  sugKt^stiotis  conl-uiieU  in 
Mr.  Allen*!*  ruporl,  anil   tnode  the   following  rccommpnda 
Uons: 

Tlia  name  of  tba  Departuitut  ahall    ba  ti9pnrtm*n$  af  s, 
Education  relating  l«    ehUdnn  demanding  tpeciai  mean*  «/    UUlrwi 
ttim. 

The  object  of  this  Depannienl  shall  be  to  bring  priwinii  KUganed 
in  tbs  education  of  children  requinog  flp^eial  methods  of  instruc- 
tion into  contact  and  aflUiaiion  with  tanohera  in  ganeral  (or  the 
interchange  of  idesa  for  mutual  benefit. 

.\ll  coinmunicationH  nball  be  non-tecbniaol  in  character  for 
purpose  of  securing  an  int4m!hauge  of  klean  bctwovn  iboM 
(a£«d  in  i;vnerai  and  thofo  eugni^d  iti  special  uducalioo. 

To  ncrurr  fr«>tii  npiTrialinlH  pHfirn  (if  KcncraJ  intereit  for  preaaata- 
tion  to  the  general  convention  or  iia  MMiliaiii^ 

i'o  secure  from  proniiiicni  educators  the  prcscntal ioa  of   pa| 
before  this  Itcparimeni. 

All  matten  (o    be  preaented  at   my  meeting  •hall  bo  appr«v 
in  advunce  by  t)ic  Rxrrniivc  roinniilter. 

Mr,    Alk'ti  vpa.s  appoiiiU-d   to  secure   tlif  co-op*ratioii 
t«Achcrs  of  the  blind  in  making  a  progranitne  for  ttio  meel 
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in|c  in  Minocaptriis.  and  Mr.  Gruver  W  secure  papers  from 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf;  Dr.  Bell  agreed  to  eeeure  in- 
trresting  papers  from  jteiierfll  ednealors  for  the  Di'part- 
iiieiii,  and  tu  reprcRpnl  the  Oepnrtiiient  at  the  meetiiiR  of 
thf  general  coDvention. 

It  V.-&S  agnwd  to  invite  ihe  offieers  of  the  several  instim- 
tions  At  Fariliaiill,  Minncscit-tt.  to  constitute  a  local  coni- 

mittce    of    arrangcmcntd. 
^H  E.  Ji-  GRin'RR, 

^^B  Serrtinr]/. 

^^^  SCHOOI.  ITEMS. 

Hrighton  ( Kngland]  School . — Mr.  W'tlliain  Sleijihi,  the 
venerabli)  Head  51a(*ter  of  Ihin  school,  coinpleled  the 
sixtieth  year  of  hiw  sen'ire  in  that  iH)siti<m  in  I-'el»riiary 
lasl.  Mr  Slrigh)  Is  now  in  his  eight v-(ourth  year,  and 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Sehonl  sitiee  itn  establi(<hiiiont 
til  1K42.  Mure  thuti  ei^ht  hundred  pupiU  have  passed 
under  his  iii^tnietion  diirinfc  this  periixl,  and  tn  every  one 
iif  them  he  ha.*  taken  n  dwp  personal  iiiteri>«t.  In  Eng- 
liiiiil  Mr.  Sli'ijthl  is  e«11fd  the  "  Father  »»f  llin  ('nifeiiston, " 
id  the  "(;ranJ  Old  Man  of  heaf  and  Dumb  Teaehinu," 

lUinoif  /n<(((idtow.'-Mis6  Coruelia  S.  (Juwle.  a  t^avher 
in  this  IfiHlitution  from  IKKl)  in  IKli:},  and  al))o  for  shorter 
perinde  in  the  Califurnia,  Miimesuta.  Pennsylvania,  and 
WiseonHin  Srhools.  ilii'd  at  her  home  in  Madison,  Indiana, 
>r«rcli  5.  iniKJ.  She  was  an  aide  and  8tiece«8fiil  l^aeher. 
and  I'lideareri  herself  In  a  larjre  rirrle  of  friend*  by  her 
uniiiLlile  ili»pu-titiiin  and  in>bli'  rhuraeter.  Her  lunl  year 
i>f  life  wa-t  a  year  of  huiK-h-w  illnr»',  but  of  utimniplaininR 
1'heerfidnea.s.  Mr.  Kdward  l-^KKleBlon  wrile*  of  her  that 
"it  was  ft  ili'ligbt  t(i  know  her  in  her  ni'intlis  of  illae«». 
wfayn  without  any  jeronnd  of  hop**  of  reeovery  she  gave 
hewelf  to  cheer  up  all  about  her.  .She  would  not  let 
anyone  s[H>ak  of  Iter  ileulli,  but  limvnly  and  ehetrfuUy 
she  Aaw  the  end  coiuinjK.  aud  in  all  her  pidn  aiiil  sufFerintt 
she  ihd  what  she  ennid  to  make  the  burden  of  others  li«hl. 
'  I   want   no  ih-ath-bed  ueeues,'   waa  her  euvine.     '  1  want 
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everybody  to  Ix*  cheerful  '     It  was  the  privilege  of  a  life- 
time to  know  her  in  this  illness." 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution. ^SisleT  Marj-  Isatiore 
Gemon,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  this  Institution  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  died  March  13,  1902,  after  a  long  ami 
painful  illness.  The  Leader  says:  "The  deaf  were  all 
ways  the  first  objects  of  her  solicitude,  and  during  al- 
these  years  their  advancement,  both  mental  and  physical, 
wa.s  the  great  aim  of  her  life.  And  they  in  their  own  way 
have  not  been  wanting  in  gratitude.  When  Something 
over  four  years  ago  it  was  propo.sed  among  themselves 
to  honor  the  twenty-fifth  anniversarj'  of  her  appointment 
as  teacher  of  the  deaf,  her  former  pupils,  from  far  and 
near,  came  forward  and,  cither  by  their  presence  or  by 
letter,  cniigratulateti  her  on  the  hapjiy  event.  And  now 
in  ihvHP  last  sad  days  they  came  in  the  deepest  sorrow 
to  gaze  upon  the  silent  form  of  the  one  who  loved  them 
so  well  in  life." 

Louisiana  School. — This  School  celebrated  its  semi- 
centennial in  March  of  this  year,  by  the  publication  in 
the  Felican  of  March  loth  of  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch 
of  its  history.  It  has  had  six  superintendents  and  forty- 
six  instructors.  Of  the  early  instructors  iJr.  J.  L.  Noyes, 
of  Faribault.  MinnoHota,  is  the  only  survivor. 

lifjima  ( Fraiicf)  Inxlilidion.  —  yir.  I'jitnis,  who  succeeded 
Mr,  .1.  Hugciit oilier,  the  fiiundcr  of  the  Institution,  as 
director  three  y<'ar.-<  ago,  has  ix'sigiicd.  and  Mr.  Ilugentobier 
has  been  recalled  to  the  position.  As  Mr.  Patras  had 
lijiil  111)  pieviim,-;  ai-ijiutlntatU'c  with  llic  work  of  instrurling 
llic  ilrjit'.  and  Mr.  nuirciitohlcr  i.-:  an  acconipii.-ihed  teacher 
fif  thirty-four  years'  experience,  the  Inslilutiou  is  to  l)e 
CDiigratulated   npon   the  change. 

.U/.M/.sfi/p;)/  frisliliilinn. — The  pfiiieipal  buildings  of  the 
Iristituliim  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
March  IS.  The  fire  was  prol)ably  catiseii  by  a  defective 
flue.  Happily  there  was  no  loss  <jf  life,  though  some  pupils. 
who  wore  sick  in  bed,  had  a  narrow  esca])c.  The  fire  be- 
gan over  the  hospital,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  after 
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th(^  lust  pupil  was  n'Uioved.  tliat  part  of  Ihv  builfling  fell 
in,  Those  who  w«i¥  in  Hchool  inarcheil  out  in  go<Kl  order. 
But  one  acrident  occurrrd  duriu)!;  the  (in-:  Mr.  Diibyns. 
the  Sii|wrinten»ipnl,  rpcpivrd  a  srvrrp  rut  itii  Ihf  back 
of  biit  hotid  from  a  broken  pane  of  glaiw.  tievonng  nii  nrttrj-. 
Nc-urly  all  the  vahiablo  pec-rds  of  the  fnatitution.  the 
books  of  the  library,  anci  iiuirh  of  the  (iimiturp  wftn-  saved. 

Thfrbuildinnswcri'  of  wood  and  imsuitablo  for  their  pur- 
poju*.  .Adinti'able  pliin«  for  n  nrn'  buildiniE  (published  in 
thi-  Annals,  vol.  xlv.  pHge^  i<ill-ifi4i  wvr^  niadi*  lu'o  yt'ur» 
ago  by  Mr.  Olof  HaiMoii.  and  wen*  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustrc*.  but  the  li'Ki«lntwri'  fuilcil  to  make  the  ticcMsary 
apprcipriatiim  fur  Ihoir  rn-cliun.  Sh»)rlly  Imfun^  the  tin- 
Ihi:  li'Kirilaturi:-  din^ntcd  thc!  Truxtttvjt  and  SiiperinU'ndpiil 
to  secure  bids  for  the  old  property  and  eeVct  a  nuitahle 
site  for  a  ni'w  Hrhiiol  in  ihe  suburbs.  We  iniKl  the  n'wult 
tif  th<>  cala.<ttroplie  will  be  to  hasten  the  creclioii  of  the 
new    huildipig. 

The  Sehool  wiU  probably  !><•  rvuprnud  in  temporary 
quarters  at  the  umial  time  in  Drtober;  meantimp  an  attenipl 
iH  made  to  eurry  on  the  iit^ilruetiun  of  the  pupils  at  their 
jiuiiie8  by  iticantt  of  n>rii-^porulenee. 

Rhinetandcr  Si-hvoL — A  new  day-xchool  lia«  Iwen  mXuh- 
ihed  at  Rhiiielaiidor.  WiHroiisin.  and  Mi»f  <liissie  Howe 
Irccner.   U.  A.,  a  fcruduatt.-  of  the  ObioStal^*  ('ntversity 
^ml  a  normal  fellow  ol  <  iailaudet  Colletce,  hsu  been  appoint- 
tcacher. 

South  Carolina  tirhool.—The  Hehocil  liBf  an  "'xbibil  of 
inrk  from  nl)  il^  deparlnienlH.  photugraplm  id  iUn  build- 

!a,  and  a  portrait  of  \ts  founder,  the  Rev.  Nenton  Pinek- 
iry  Walker,  in  the  Charleston  txpoMilion.  The  exhibit 
altraet.>i  the  attention  of  visitor*,  and  receives  favorable 

tioe  in  the  newNpapent  of  th«  Statv. 

rtVyinui  ln«ltl>iti(*n.-  Uy  a  reecnl   art  of  the  Cmirttilu- 

inal  Conveiuiuri  the  Inatilulion  is  removed  from  itn 
>rmer  ebisnification  with  charitable  instttuUoits  and 
iriflon.s  and  in  given  it>f  propi-r  plaee  nnwrng  che  edueational 
iHlitnlion^    of    the    State.     The    Superintendent    in    niao 
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luado  eligible  to  meiubersliip  in  the  State  Hoard  of  Eduea- 
tion,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  Govornor,  AMoriipy-Gfln(*r«l, 
Superintendent  of  Public  IiiBtrurlion,  and  ihive  menibern 
to  bn  eleptfld  by  the  Si>imte  from  the  faruiti««  of  pe>rtaJD 
spppjfied  roilpges  and  sffhncilii,  including  the  School  for  thr 
Deaf  and  ihe  Hlitid. 

Wieconsin  School. — The  fiftieth  anuivcrsarj-  of  ibe 
t-et-ablishment  of  the  Wisconsin  School  was  oelebrnted 
.May  2,  !902.  Members  of  the  Stnte  Board  of  Control, 
former  teachers  of  the  Sehooi,  miiny  prondiieiit  eitixen«, 
and  mure  than  a  hundred  of  the  alumni  were  present. 
The  priiieipal  address  of  the  oeeamuu  was  by  Dr.  E.  M. 
(.iallaiidcli.  President  of  Gallaudel  Oollege.  Addrctws 
were  alao  made  Mr.  C.  P.  Cary.  SuiKrinlendeut  of  thi* 
Srhonl.  Mr.  J.  A.  iJudley,  a  member  of  thf  fin*t  eln?*' 
graduaWd,  Hr.  W.  A.  Coehrane  and  Miss  Emily  Eddy, 
for  many  years  teachers  in  the  School,  and  others.  Ur. 
W.  H.  I)e  Motto,  of  the  Indiana  IiiHtitiilion.  a  former 
Superiiiteiulfiil  of  this  J^ehuol.  who  was  detained  af  honw* 
by  illneRo,  Kent  a  paper,  which  was  read.  A  poem  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  .lunie;'  C.  WuVm.  of  the  Onlariri  TnHtilii- 
lion.  a  graduate  of  this  School.  .\  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Svfiler,  late  Fuperintendeni,  presented  by  the  La 
Oroiwe  Aiteocriation  of  the  Deaf.  wm»  unveiled. 

At  u  larRely  attended  baniiuet  in  thueveniuK.addresaca 
wcr«  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hagerty,  a  jcraduate  and  now 
a  K-seher  in  ihe  School.  Mr.  \Vm.  .1.  CVNeill.  President  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Ihe  I>eaf.  Mr.  W,  G,  Weeks, 
l'>liUiriif  the  Delavan  Rrpuhfiatn.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Kpcnprr, 
I'rt'xidt'iit:  of  the  Wixcctiisin  PhunohifricHl  Irixltlute.  .Mi8)< 
.Mary  Mi'rCowi'ii.  HuprrviinnK  Principal  of  the  C^hirago 
Day-SehoolH.  Hon.  W.  II.  Parker,  Sl»t«  Innpi^rt^^r  o\ 
Schools  for  the  Deaf.  President  (lallaudet.  and  others. 
The  arrangements,  which  were  successful  throughout,  were 
un<ler  Oie  direction  of  a  eommittM  eonaiHtiuR  of  Mr.  Warrun 
Robioiion.  ''hntrnian.  Mr.  W  A.  ('nrhrnnr.  and  Mi«ee  A.  I. 
Hobari.  The  proceedingH  in  full  u-ill  ttoon  Im>  publinhed 
iu  pamphlet  form. 
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PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PUPILS. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  NATUKES  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN 
IN   THEIH  RELATION  TO  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the  fall  of  1901,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  programme  for  the  year's  work  of  the  Association 
was  conKidered.  A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  the 
members  that  the  Association  should  devote  itself  to 
Child  Study — a  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  deaf  children  in  the  school.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted  uith  unanimity,  and  a  committee 
of  four  members  of  the  Association  was  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  programme  during  the  entire  series  of  meet- 
ings. One  member  represented  the  primarj'  department 
of  the  school,  one  the  intermediate,  one  the  advanced,  and 
one  the  industrial. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  under  the  plan  was 
held  in  December.  In  presenting  the  programme  to  the 
Association,  the  conmiittee  made  some  introductory  re- 
marks, from  which  the  following  passjige  is  taken:  '"What 
we  want  is  not  theory,  but  fnet**— the  result'*  of  actual 
obsen'ations  of  tlic  pupils  daily  in  the  classrooms  and  work- 
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rooms.  The  success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  the  instructors  take  it  up  and  carrj*  it  on.  They 
are  urged  to  study  the  accompanying  outline  and  then  to 
study  their  pupils  daily  in  the  classroom  or  workroom,  with 
a  view  to  answering  the  questions  proposed.  They  are 
asked  to  write  out  these  observations  in  brief  form,  and  be 
prepared  to  present  them  at  the  meeting." 

The  general  subject  for  d^Jcussion,  as  stat*'d  on  the  pro- 
granmie.was  "  Physical  Characteristics  of  Our  Pupils."  It 
was  subdivided  as  follows: 

I.  Various  defects  and  faults,  and  what  is  done  to  correct 
them — awkward  attitudes  in  standing,  sitting,  walking; 
dragging  feet,  swinging  arms,  etc.;  noises  in  the  nose  and 
throat;  defective  breathing;  nervousness  and  restlessness; 
cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing,  etc. 

II.  The  relation  between  the  above  characteristics  and 
the  mental  status  of  tlie  pupils. 

l'"(>llowing  tliose  subdi\'isi(ins  w:ls  a  series  of  leading  (lucs- 
tions  to  guide  th(^  teachers  in  their  researches  and  observa- 
tions, sixteen  (|ue-itions  relating  to  tlie  schoolroom  and 
eleven  relating  to  tlie  workroom.  Instead  of  presenting 
these  (lUfstitms  all  togctlier,  it  ]\i\s  been  thought  more 
ciinvenirnt  to  give  each  one  and  the  answers  to  it  sepa- 
nitely. 

Before  ronimciicing  with  the  iiui'stiniis  and  answers  it  is 
fitting  (liat  an  cxtnict  ln'  made  fruin  theoi>ening  remarks 
of  the  member  iif  the  committee  representing  the  primary 
department:  "We  have  made  no  attempt  to  answer  all 
the  ijuestions  on  the  list ;  neither  liave  we  confined  ourselves 
strictly  to  these  particular  ([uestions,  only  to  the  general 
sul)j('c1.  viz..  the  connection  between  tlie  physical  and 
menial  hahmci'  of  our  pupils.  We  liavesimply  noted  facts 
and  avoided  tlicoriziiig.  Our  first  impressions  of  our 
fellow  men  depend  entirely  iiiioii  |>iiysical  appearance,  and 
within  certEiiu  limits  are  quite  reliable-.  .  ,  .     In  most  cases 
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bodily  disjomtednws  and  dij^pmptirtion  and  nervou?  in- 
statality  accompany  mental  inferiority.  Wc  know  not 
which  iR  cause  and  whicli  is  f-fTcct.  Siiicp  bodily  imper- 
fection is  often  i;*vn  without  nn-iital  dcficiciiry,  and  incutal 
(Miciency  smiii'liino.-'  iipppiirs  witlioul  biKiily  iiniMTfwclifHi, 
therewouldsi'cm.porhiips.tobc  an  underMng  cause,  Hnd- 
injt  pxprft^ion  now  in  bodily,  now  in  niPtitixl  .■'■ympt^mi.", 
oftfn  in  both.  Xn  onp  can  >^tpp  into  the  custodial  drjjiirl- 
mL-nt  of  nn  institution  for  the  feelile-niinded  iind  conic  oul. 
a  skeptic  &»  to  the  inextricable  connection  between  mental 
al)ility  and  physical  syninu-try.  In  our  own  sehn*)!  a  hrijiht 
class  presents  a  iriore  solid  and  attractive  a]»[K'aranco  than 
a  dull  one.  On  the  whole,  the  prettier,  stroni^or,  and 
more  graceful  children  are  the  brighter.  Hut  wc  cannot 
fu^punio  that  nil  wcH-appearinE  children  are  hripht  and  all 
ungainly  children  dull;  nor  that  any  jmrticular  rhihl  i«».<- 
sciw^a  mentality  cflmwfMiuding  U)  its  ap|>caran(.v." 

Fewcjf  the  tpjichers  ent^-red  at  leiij^lh  inlo  the  snigect  of 
the  conrction  of  phiVicid  faull.i.  an  specified  in  Subdivision 
I.  (hie  teacher  culM  it  a  "hard  problem,"  and  add^  that 
the  only  way,  in  his  opinion,  in  to  kwp  after  Iheni  contin- 
luilly.  Another  teacher  exprrsses  tbe  same  idea  in  the 
following  wonb:*' Mainly  'line  upon  tine,  niul  precept  u|K>n 
precept.'  TliLs  is  an  instiuicc  when'  I  bplii-vc  rrn;/;/rn3 may 
be  juittifiable.  1  think  the  hearing  teachers  should  lake 
pains  to  check  the  habit  some  pupils  liave  of  niakin)*  ih-cu- 
liar  noises.     If  we  do  not  cornTl  them  in  thiu,  who  will?"" 

.Although  the  teachers  were  hesitant  about  sanng  how 
they  correotwl  such  pli>-sical  fsiult.'*,  yet  the  fact  that  they 
d<r  correct  thiin  w<nild  swni  to  lie  borne  out  by  the  re- 
niark.s  of  the  l<'acher  iti  the  highest  class:  "When  the 
pupils  come  to  my  cliwe.  as  a  rule,  I  find  very  littlfl  to 
criticise  in  their  carriage  and  manners,  thanks  Ut  the  in- 
struction they  Iiave  received  in  other  ela.«!ses.  The  weekly 
leesons  in  G<xh1  MiLunei«  embody  oU  the  more  imi>ortaDt 
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|M)intp  of  etiqupttc-.  and  [  nin*ly  have  (iccaeion  fur  iodividunl 
n-pninf  or  corrcctinn." 

THK  PCHfiOL  l>KI'AKTMBNT. 
Qnexliong  and  Aivnvns. 

1.  Are  put«lH  cari'IrsK  in  jH'rsnn  aiitl  clothinjt  llkt^wtM 
cnrel(«s  in  study? 

One  teadiw  ihnught  they  were  as  a  rule,  saying,  "The 
piirelcjw  rhild  is  often  brij^ht  and  quick  to  learn,  but  is 
sdlixfitfd  witli  less  tli;iii  ]m  l>c.*t  t-ffort*." 

Another  t*'jn*lier  aiitiwerecl  yew,  withdut  any  ciualifica- 
tion;  another,  no. 

One  of  the  tciirh(T»  i»f  heginiiinp  piii>il»-  ?u\d:  "I  hav€* 
nntic<>d  t-li:tt  tlint^e  of  my  pupilH  who  are  pnin.'«takijiK  nhiiiit 
their  clothes  and  persttnal  ap|ieamnce  are  also  pniiu<taking 
ill  their  utiidics.  If  ihey  take  pride  in  their  [jcranmil  ui>- 
pe:intlH-e,  thi-y  :i!s(>  wish  Id  iippear  well  in  tlieir  U'r)rk.*' 

Another  Icjirher,  whii  ii llsu■l•^I^^  the  ijuestion  In  the  uef;a- 
live,  aiid  that  i»ne  of  the  best  pupils  in  his  ehi«s  van  one  of 
the  most  carelop**  in  pei-sun  and  dress. 

Another  teacher  noted  that  in  her  claiie  the  two  inast- 
untidy  pupils  |)ersonally.  a  l;oy  and  a  pirl,  were  the  iiiiwt 
]uiitu4takin^  in  their  work  and  turiuxl  out  by  far  the  iiejitcttt 
|iH)kin^  pa|HTS. 

Another  li-aeher  thought  tiiey  wt>re  in  tlie  liiajoritv  of 
coses. 

The  l^achor  of  t-lio  second  hiftheist  cla**s  in  scIkwI  thou);ht 
that,  Afi  a  rule,  "  pliysii-al  eharaeteti>^tiei<  luid  hahitn  am 
eliown  also  in  mental  operations  and  work." 

Tlie  teacher  of  the  highei^t  eUii«.>«  had  thii*  to  My:  "Id 
my  cbi-sR  at  ])re«i'nt  tlie  pupil  m-attwt  in  person  is"  the  nio8t 
ciu-elew  in  writing  and  eo))ying.  A»  a  rule,  howcvw,  I 
Itavr  found  that  careKysner^  in  |)i>r)«Qn  is  aecoin[Hinied  bv 
earelewnefts  in  school  work.  I  do  iwt  lUWiu  by  ttua  to  say 
that  the  careless  pupil  Is  stupid." 
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Altlioupli  there  is  some  c^i(Telvrlr^^  (if  opiirum  in  the  above 
replies,  the  weight  i.s  Inrgrlv  on  the  ^ide  of  tlmsi"  wliu  cdn- 
sider  that  jientonal  carrlc^stifs!*  is  jiKcniiiEKiiiied  by  carv- 
lessnww  in  .ikKim)!  wnrk. 

Qut^tioii-s  2  and  4  nre  largely  similar,  and  Jire  iinswenni 
as  one. 

2.  Are  pupils  quick  and  alert  in  manner  the  brightest 
mcntjiJly  as  a  nile? 

4.  Are  pupili*  slow  in  phyf  icnl  mo\-enient»  likewise  slow 
in  leaminp  ami  iiiuicrstanding? 

The  li-aehcr  of  Iheljeglnniiigpiiitils  in  the  niaiiual depart- 
ment, aiiswereil  tlie  (pipjitinii  !i.<  foljnws:  "Tlie  be.-*!  schciljir 
in  my  rlass  this  year  is  slow  in  liis  motions ;  my  best  selmliir 
last  year  and  two  years  ago  were  both  escpetlin^ly  slow. 
In  eaeh  class  aI>'o  there  have  been  one  or  two  exeestsively 
slow  clUldreu  witli  eorrespoiidiiip  dullness  of  intcUett. 
'riiew  ilisplay,  however,  two  types  of  slownefis,  via.,  dr- 
liijenition  anil  sluKgiphiiesw.  The  duller  pupils  are  slow 
nttlier  in  begirminp  an  exercise  than  in  prosecuting  it.  ] 
have  a  very  dull  pupil  this  year  whoui  it  is  next  to  inipns- 
«ble  to  get  started  on  any  employment  until  the  otliera 
have  finished.  He  is  rjuil<>  ijieapithle  of  running,  because 
he  eanmit  get  around  to  pick  up  hbi  l;wl  IiKtt  befon'  his 
first  one  reaehej;  the  fI(Kir,  thuw  missing  the  very  esiwrice  of 
H  run.  The  law  of  gravitation  works  ttw  r|uickly  for  hitn. 
The  brighter  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  more  agile  iJian  the 
duller." 

Another  teacher  of  primary  pupils  menlioneil  two  pupils 
in  her  elasM  who  do  the  biwt  general  work,  one  Iwing  very 
fliow  while  the  other  is  very  «|uick.  The  slow  pupil,  a  girl, 
" '»  very  painstaking  in  all  slie  does,  and  is  never  satisfied 
with  less  than  hf^r  l>est.  Her  inliid  works  slowly,  and  ulie 
doi'.s  not  gra-sp  things  (luiekly.  but  she  w;uites  no  time,  niitl 
what  .^he  undcrstaad."  and  learns  she  remeinlx>rH,  atxl  UHt'S 
to  ht'lp  Iter  witJi  licr  next  ttissMin."    Tliis  teacher  Ihiuks 
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thiii  pupils  whri  air  slow  in  l<?aming  and  understaiKting  »r 
fiv(|ucntly  morf  tlioroiigli  aiul  rptaui  mow  of  what  il"TJ 
leani  than  puptU  whose  minds  act  mnro  quirkly. 

(►m*  ImcIuT  ;ui8wt>rtKl  lliew*  i|uestiuns  witli  sinif^y  iwj 
ihrt'e  others  say  yea. 

The  teacher  of  one  of  the  intermHiate  clasBes  replie 
*■  Piipili*  who  are  quick  in  nuinner  are,  as  a  rule,  the  brighl- 
esrt  mentally.     I  have  sixteen  pupils,  and  that  means  itixj 
lecn  sialrs  to  correct  whenever  thi-re  Ls  writ.U*ii  work  to 
done,  aiid  the  dullest  jmpili*  are  inviimMy  the  liuil  onra 
Imtid  in  thi-ir  Jtlalcs  for  iiorrcrlion." 

The  loaelicr  of  the  highest  elass  said:  "  In  general,  pupil 
alert  in  uianiier  are  the  bnghtetst,  though  Dot  always  il 
bwt.  Not  infrequently  the  beet  pupils  will  be  found 
among  the  slow  one?," 

3.  Do  (iiipiLs  who  ptii«r«K  physical  grice  and  ease  usual]] 
show  a  corresponding  mental  fluperiorily  over  those  who  ni 
awkward  and  ungainly? 

The  tejicher  of  the  beginning  eUiss.  manual  fiepnrtnwni? 
said:  "Tlie  poorest  but  one  of  my  present  class  walks  un- 
steadily like  a  tipsy  man,  ami  often  tiiMt  over  in  Iiis  ocal. 
All  t)f  my  jttipils  tuniblr  <»ut  of  their  ehiiirg  more  frefpientl 
than  I  sh-'uld  care  lo,  but  I  think  the  tumble?  ore  two 
one  in  favor  of  the  more  backward  i>upils;  at  the  same  liir 
the  most  inveterule  tumbler  of  all  ia  one  of  llic  briglit^i 
My  very  poorest  seholar  if*  ii  pretty  b»»y  with  a  well-^hap 
head,  anil  no  obvitiuit  bodily  defeet  excepi  that  of  delieut 
hrallh." 

lliree  of  the  teachers  annweretl  this  question  simply  n( 
while  one  other  thfiught  not. 

One  intermediate  teiicla'r  said:  "Grace  ami  caw  tend 
show  u>  the  be»t  advantage  wliatewr  ohiUty  oxists,  wliile 
nwkwardnew  hinders." 

Anotlier  intirnmnliale  leaclior  repliirrl  its  follows:  "Pupils 
who  poiWew  phynieal  grace  are  supi-rior  mentally  to  thoee 
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arc  iiwkwaril  aiut  uiiRrtiiily,  Inil  in  my  clacs  then*  is 
one  boy  whow  awkwardncs*;*  is  Hue  l»  phynicftl  ilpforniity. 
He  is  not  up  with  the  avcnxgp;  it  may  I>p  becauso  ho  v.ns 
niliTiittcd  to  school  whrii  most  hoyti  of  his  age  were  in  tlit- 
luiviiuceil  ciasseR.'' 

The  teacher  of  the  highpsl  claw  Miirl  timt  he  could  aihluce 
iinlividual  instjuiccs  supporliiiy  l>olii  sides  of  the  ijueslion, 
i»ui  hr  had  no  delinitc  opinion  to  offer. 

In  DIM?  of  the  primary  classes  iJiere  was  a  largr-r  pnipcir- 
lion  of  dull  ajid  phj'sically  dffectivc  pupils  ihiui  in  any 
oLher,  and  thi?  n?inarks  of  the  ttaclier  are  Riven  in  full : '"  I 
have  twelve  pupils.  Kive  of  ihcin  are  comparatively 
liright.  Tliey  are  able  to  express  their  ideas  intcihgibiy,  if 
not  e^irretrtJy.  Ah  to  Hh-  duller  omv,  Uu-ir  languaf^e  is 
tij^tially  ciHifufed,  Tlie  lirijcht  iincf,  witli  niie  cxeeption, 
nan  exprc-ss  llKniisi-lvcs  clearly  in  sipis.  The  liftli  hright 
one  prefers  to  look  on  while  othei-s  are  talking,  and  iiaes  as 
few  signs  as  possible,  whieli  aw  not  very  clear.  Five  of 
the  dull  ones  can  liardly  make  theninelves  unilerstood 
sometimes,  and  it  is  neecsgary  to  ilraw  what  1  want  out  of 
them  by  rejwat^d  questioning.  Three  of  the  dull  ones  have 
peculiar  phyt^ical  defettii.  One  has  a  niis.'^haiien  head; 
another  i«a  cripple,  unable  to  us«'  the  right  arm;  the  third 
never  takes  s(jlid  food,  liis  sole  diet  being  milk,  sugar,  and 
water.  They  are  not  by  any  means  idiotic.  I  am  certain 
that  their  baekwardnewt  in  more  or  Ifss  flue  to  their  physical 
defects.  The  eripple  finds  it  hard  to  talk  elenrly  w!lh  one 
hand.  It  is  ilifhctili  for  oUiers  U>  unrlerstand  him  at  tinK-s. 
He  is  lint  able  to  enter  nto  the  sports  of  the  Dthcr  b(>y8. 
Asa  reHult,  lie  is  left  much  to  hinwelf.  His  health  is  u«ually 
poor,  and  he  is  incliuod  to  put  much  stress  upon  this  fact 
when  he  wants  to  shirk  any  particular  work.  His  mind 
lacks  the  stimulus  which  a  .strcMig  bcnly  and  the  comiianion- 
liliip  of  otlw;r  boy«  WiMild  give  it,  That  may  account  for 
his  backward la-wi.   The  one  witJi  the  missliapen  head  undei^ 
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Btflmli*  more  than  he  is  Uinially  ;tiven  cn^^i  for.    Hp  tj] 
clftftrpr  in  the  use  of  siriis  tlian  the  rest  of  the  dull  obm,  , 
hut  hix  IjuifiuiiK*'  is*  the  most  confu'^ed  of  all.     He 
|ii<;k  ii|>  wnrds  hf.tv  iiiiil  ttict'c,  litil  HtritLs  to  hirk  t!tilin-ly  it 
power  i>f  appHration.     He  i»  willing  eimiigh  t«  le;ira  nev 
wonis  anil  principles,   but  object*  to  Jiill   work, 
third  boy  is  verj'  slow,  Imt  tries  liis  best  to  learn.     He 
very  com^eieritinus  in  his  work.     lie  is  interested  in  cverj'- 
thiiig  that  interest*!  the  average  deaf  boy,  hm  he  cnnnot 
Ukktr  the  lead  in  anythiiif;.    Hit?  mind  ia  not  active  enouRh^H 
His  pe<Hiliar  diet  is  rpspon.''ible  for  his  mental  and  phy-ticju^l 
eondilioti.     The  brain  tn-<*il*  suitable  fond  in  onier  1»i  ilo       j 
its  work  well,  and  liquid  fnod  alone  i.t  not  the  natural  diet 
for  a  lialf-grtiwn  boy.     It  stfiiMs  to  iric  that  if  he  wrre  like 
other  bo\'>  in  the  nmtter  of  diet,  lie  woukl  l>e  as  bright  as^^ 
tlie  avenige  deaf  boy,  if  not  brigbter."  ^H 

5.  Are  nervousneas  and  shyness  usually  a  sign  of  mental 
inferiority? 

Ttte  tearher  of  the  beginning  elaa»,  manual  department 
said:  "My  brighter  puiMl  last  year  trembled  violenti 
wlien  partifularly  interesteil  in  hit*  work,  and  wept  eai*il 
Hi"  frfquentty  shed  tears  wlien  I  lold  luin  he  had  furgorti'! 
to  dot  biit  is  ur  cnuw  his  t'».     I  may  hen*  hIk^tvp  thai  lililr 
deaf  lK)y«  ery  much  nion-  unrewrvedty  than  girls  of  the 
wime  age." 

.\noihi^p  fjrimary  teaeher  thought  ihnt  pupils  were  some- 
times nervous  ami  shy  becau."*e  of  eonie  menial  inferiority, 
but  more  often  from  tack  of  self-conAtlonce  or  from  some 
physical  weaknoMt. 

Tbe  leaeher  of  the  highest  manual  clasd  said  that  nen'- 
uusness  luul  .sliyncs^  went  not  often  nolicet)  in  tliat  class, 
bid  so  far  its  hi^  obe<ervation  went  they  did  not  betokcD 
coental  inferiority. 

All  I  he  other  leachers  who  luul  an  opinion  to  express  on 
tilts  jKiint  answen-d  in  the  negative. 
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6.  Are  talkative  pupils,  as  a  rule,  the  brightest  in  the 
c\vt»s  in  9u;tUHl  Htudy? 

Ono  of  our  prirn«ry  teachers  of  tnng  pxixricnro  said; 
"Jii  i!u' average  clatis  1  think  tIii.''<iuri!tion  can  tr  .inpiverod 
by  both ye&  and  no.  (.'oncentration  i.«  tlu^  keynote  of  iicliiai 
study.  The  talkative  pupils  are  often  the  bright,  alert 
onee,  who  do  with  their  might  whatever  Uiey  do.  They  can 
keep  tlicir  numl.t  <iii  the  wiirk  in  hand  iind  soon  understand 
iiml  niii-slerit.  Tlii-y  liiivr  sometliing  to  say  and  enjoy  say- 
ing it;  .in,  after  rloing  more  Ihan  average  class  work,  they 
hjive  lime  to  ttniKiy  tlieir  slower  neighbors  by  talking.  On 
tJii'  otlter  hiinil,  these  talkers  are  fn.'([uently  pupilB  who 
have  never  learned  Ui  concentrate  their  min<ls  for  any 
length  of  time  nn  anything,  and  so  are  failures  so  far  as  real 
study  is  concerned." 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  oral  class  mentioned  the  rases 
of  two  talkative  pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  "They  appear 
to  lie  very  briglit,  an<l  gni.sp  tilings  (juiekly— wlieti  ihey 
slop  talking  long  enough — but  lliey  retain  what  ihcy  learn 
no  longer  than  tlu!  others,  niid  iIk^v  do  nut.  apply  tlieiiiM-lves 
so  well  t^istuily." 

The  l<'ncher  of  un  older  |)rininry  eliws  suid : "'  My  ehuw  is 
:t  bright  oiw.  and  a  majority  of  tlie  members  arc  extn-mely 
fond  nf  talking.  Two  of  the  boy«,  who  do  the  beat  work 
in  all  the  tlaily  exrrriHeK,  are  very  ln)uble.ionie.  One  girl, 
who  does  better  work  tbnn  tin-  othrr  girl:*.  Uillw  e<»ntinually 
unless  elowely  wntolwd.  Tlir  boy  who  ranks  lowi-.st  in  tlte 
claw  never  troubles  me  at  all  by  talking,  while  the  girl  who 
doeH  the  [Kiorest  work  i.«  not  very  troiiblcsoine.  In  luy 
class,  then,  the  talkative  pupik,  when  hchi  strietly  down 
to  business,  are  oapivble  of  doing  the  Ik-mI  work." 

Another  primary  teacher,  of  a  younger  grade,  said: 
"  Thnse  wlio  really  talk,  but  do  not  chatter  nonsense,  ii.«ually 
have  iia  active  mind,  and  an-  full  of  idciis  which  they  wish 
to  ini|>art  to  otJierB.  If  the  activity  of  llteir  inin<l  i*;  well 
directed,  tlicy  usually  are  the  brighlcMt  pupiU  in  the  clnwi." 
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The  teacher  of  one  «if  iho  inlemieUiate  classes,  in  ai»irM- 
ing  ihis  (lucHtinii  af[iriiiu.tivi>ly,  Miiil  that  four  pu))ilK  whom 
hff  niarkt'cl  JOO  fi)r  (l**pt>rtiiicnt  iluruig  the  monlli  of  Noveiii- 
bor  were  the  poorest  in  th«  class. 

Tlu;  teacher  of  ono  of  tlic  advftoced  classes  eaid :  '*  Talki- 
tJve  pupils  often  lotirii  vi\A\y  anil  forecl  quickly.    "Hicy 
may  lie  liripliter  llian  tho;v  whii  :irc  i|uit*l,  slow,  an<l  sure, 
hut,  in  most  cnws,  I  think  Uu'  nwuud  superiority  lies  witJi^ 
the  lutt«r."  H 

The  lenclicr  of  the  highest  niaiiuiil  eln,ss  siiiil  Lliat  talka-^* 
tivc  pupils,  i\&  a  rule,  wi>n>  the  brightest,  hut  often  nut 
best. 

Only  one  of  the  teachers  answereti  this  question  simply 
ill  ihf  negative. 

7.  Do  shy  iin«l  nen'ous  children  nmkc  a  Ix'tter  shofnti^ 
when  tliey  write  their  letwons  alone  than  wlieu  Ihey  recitr 
before  the  elfuss? 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  oral  clnansaid  that  snich  pupi 
do  very  much  better  when  writing.      She  eiteii  two  caaes. 
one  n  little  girl  not  at  all  sliy,  ami  the  other  n  little  buy 
wry  shy.    The  former,  whi-n  it  I'nnies  tu  writing,  sliitws 
how  much  he  lacks,  while  the  latter  doea  very  much  bctttr^J 
in  writlt)g.  ^f 

The  teacher  of  the  highcftt  manual  claw  nnftwcred  yM 
ileeidedly.  He  said  that  some  pupilit  nn-  r;tsily  enilwrraw^-d 
ID  trying  to  answer  a  cpieMion  with  tJie  rla-ss  looking  on, 
all  the  more  iwi  if  the  teaclier  is  imjiatient  or  out  of  sorts. 
The  same  pupil  would  answer  well  if  allowed  time  t-tt  write. 

Other  teachers  who  aUBWered  this  (jueslion  did  80  aifirriui- 
tivnly,  with  the  ex«<eptii>n  of  one,  who  hud  no  opinion. 

8.  Age  being  the  «une,  is  any  dilTerence  nolici'Hble  be- 
tween pupils  of  t&ige  siae  and  stature  and  tlioae  of  average 
or  inferior  size? 

The  teaeh(>r  of  a  primary  class  liad  found  some  diffcrcnc e 
in  favor  of  the  average-siwil  pupils.  Tbow  of  abnoniml 
»ia:;,  om-  way  or  the  other,  were  uaually  of  infcrioi-  ii: 
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Tlip  teachtT  of  tho  hi^hoipit  ninnun!  class  said  thai,  judg- 
ig  from  our  graduates  for  a  number  of  years  piwt,  the  small 
or  m<'(Iium-Hi»'d  pupil;!'  had  maile  the  befit  showinK. 

'Hip  weight  of  opinitui  amotiR  the  tearhcrs  flpemett  to  be, 
however,  in  llie  nftRutivc  tii  tins  (luention. 

9.  When  there  is  coiisidcndjlr  difTerenw  in  agi'  ninnng 
lie  pupils  of  tl»>  Hiutie  rhuts,  ari*  thd-  youngest  (iii«f  usually 
Vbf  lniKht»*it  Hiid  l)est? 

The  teimhiT  nf  tin-  hi'giiiiiing  class  stiid:  "Children  who 
(jjlx^r  school  at  ilie  age  of  ten  do  much  better  work,  at  lenat 
le  first  two  years,  than  those  entering  earlier  or  later, 
le  more  ntatnre  beginners  takf^  the  lead  for  a  tiitie,  but 
Biiidiy  Ix'giti  to  fall  beliin<I  snon  after  Christmas.    The 
IT)'  young  ones  waste  a  yeaj  or  two  in  getting  a  start,  by 
'which    time  the  zest  for  school  has  worn  off,    and    idle 
^habits  Iiave  been  funned,  alMu  the  Imbit  nf  copying." 

T]u>  tenelH>r  of  on<-  of  tlie  older  primary  ehixKex  said: 

[*Tlw  oldi'St  iHty  in  tlic  rlaxs  in  one  of  the  al)le8t,  but  the 

3y  next  in  ape  is  the  <tullest  pupil  that  1  have.     Among 

lie  I>oys,  as  a  ruli\  tlie  younger  member?  nf  the  fluss  are 

righter  ami  iiuiclcer.    Among  the  glrb  there  is  nut  eo 

^lueh  ddTrn-ni-f  in  nicnlal  idiility,  but  the  two  yoiingi'St 

ire  ([iiieker  t^i  understand  new  work  un<l  to  gnuij)  tlu* 

aeanings  of  new  wonls." 

One  of  the  interuiedlate  teiichers  coniwlered  that  the 

muriger  pupils  were,  a.*  a  rule,  the  brighter  and  abler, 

Uiough  he  hml  in  his  claw)  at  the  time  an  exeeption  to  the 


The  teacher  of  one  of  the  oral  eliwses  said:  "  1  have  had 

where  the  ages  of  the  pupils  rangetl  from  six  to 

lirty,  and  almcfst  invariably  T  have  found  that  unlesef  there 

same  mental  iliwibility  the  pupil  of  (Jiirly  can  arcoin- 

""plis!)  mon-  and  dii  belter  work  than  his  more  youthful 

IwUeague." 
The  teaclicrof  oneof  the  I ntennediate classes Irjstifiwl ex- 
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acUy  the  ii[)iM>(iiU":"  In  my  chiw  thf  ages  range  fn>m  tliir 
to  twi-nty-t-wi).    The  youngtT  pupils  are  by  fjir  tlip  brighter. 

Tlie  leachers  r)f  thp  Iwo  higlie»t  manual  cljwsrs  bwi  no 
opinion  to  offer,  iis  there  is  rarely  any  marked  itifTori-Ji 
in  age  among  the  pilpils  of  thoee  classes. 

OtliM'  toacIuTs  who  expressetl  opinions  all  tlitl  8o  affimin- 
lively. 

10.  Is  inatlwilion  due  to  laziness,  or  is  it  thf  rpmilt 
nerv(iuHnc«s,  restlessiieBfl.  or  some  oilier  phy^ttai  or  men 
defect? 

Oiu>  primary  oral  teacher  thought  that  in  the  cuse  of  thi* 
younger  pupils  it  was  always  thie  to  restlessness.  Such 
pupils*  were  too  young  ami  active  to  be  laiy  or  indiffertmt. 

A  priiiiarj'  mauuiil  teacher  said: "  If  the  pupil's  eyesight 
is  iKit  defertivt^,  1  nsually  find  tlial  his  inatti-ntJun  18  d 
111  indifferenep  luid  liu'k  of  tr-uitiirig." 

Another  primary  iniumal  teaelwr  aaiil  lh«l  nino  of 
pupils  were  more  or  less  inattentive.     In  two  cases  the  in- 
attention seemed  to  be  due  to  lazines.'?;  in  one  case,  uer-, 
VdUKnew;  in  »ix  cnaeit,  restlessness. 

Anotlier  priirmry  oral  teacher  iwcribwl  initttcntinn 
lasiiiL'ss  and  inditTerence. 

An  intermediate  oral  teaeher  thought  it  due   to  inabiltiy 
to  coneeiitrnte  the  uund,  ami  the  teacher  of  an  advano 
mMnu.tl  clfufli  expn"ss('d  the  .'saine  idea  in  tlw-^ie  wonU:  "  I 
attention  is  more  oden  due  to  sheer  inability  to  keep 
mind  fixed  than  to  any  other  cause." 

AnotluT  intcrmc(liat<'  teacher  said:  '"Lack  of  inU^rus 
whether  the  rty^ull  of  inid>ihty.  indiffercjice.  Uizineiw,  oi 
poor  training,  will  pnKiuee  inattention." 

Tlie  ti'jicher  of  the  highejtt  inunual  chL-w  Ix'heveil  that  i 
a  cla.-^  of  grown-u|)  pu])il»  inattention  wa.s  due  rhietly  to 
tuck  of  a  tiabit  iif    application  whicli  should  have  beeo^l 
formei)  in  earlier  ycarit.  ^H 

11.  As  a  rule,  are  neat  and  orderly  pupils  tiw  bent 
sclmlursT 
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Ttii8  i)Ue»ti(rn  was  ttoinowhAt  Miiiilur  to  Qutistinii  1,  and 
tilt-  Kiiswers  t<}  timt  can  ap)>ty  in  largr  iiiciutiirc  to  this. 
Opinion  anioiig  tlic  tcHrlwrs  was  alwjut  equally  divided, 
though  none  gave  hii  (ipinioii  at  lennlli,  ^'xcept  tlie 
tcncher  of  the  hipht^st  iiinnunl  class,  who  said:  "Ak  h 
ruk',  I  have  obsen'ed  that  the  (luickest  and  brinhu-st 
scholarw  ore  nut  the  most  nt'at  and  orderly,  NeatncsK  nnd 
onU'rliiifjis  inijjiy  care  and  <U'UlxTiilinii.  (.'hildn'ii  whoso 
mind*  act  tjuickly.arc  usually  found  lacking  in  <iunlitio8 
thai  call  for  painntaking.  1  wbJi  here  lu  nmkc  ime  tliih 
tinctinn  clear:  I'lipils  who  are  the  iiuickest  ami  briphlcst 
UMUally  learn  and  understiuid  the  inoBt  n'ndlly.  Hut  they 
are  not  always  the  best  scholare.  Their  wry  (juickncss 
leads  them  into  r-rrnr*  that  a  little  pare  would  Imve  avoided. 
ConsecjUf-'iilly  I  have  known  many  iiitelU'i-tiially  (juirk  ami 
briglil  pupils  to  he  cxrclled  in  Beholarsliip  Ity  jiupilH  sl<iwer 
but  inorc   careful." 

12.  lias  race  or  nationality  any  effect  on  nientiil  al)iUty? 

The  teacher  of  the  l>epnninK  manual  cla^  said:  "  In  my 
claas,  ns  I  sujiposc  in  all  others,  the  Swuidiimviaus  b<'ar  ofl 
thepidniineverythinK.  They  arc  the  l»righl<'.'<t.  the  dullest; 
the  tallest,  the  Mhortctt :  clwr  preltient,  tJie  plainest ;  tlu*  best, 
liie  worst;  the  everything  elmf-tf  except  the  darkest;  aiwl 
thif*  becauw  they  aw  so  triuniphiuitly  in  the  maiority. 
(Jul  of  255  pupils  in  this  school,  120  bear  plainly  Scandina- 
vian naineti,  whieh  niearw  also  that  there  aK^  at  lejwt  120 
fair-con iplexioned  chiktrcn  in  school,  Scandijiavians  arc 
recn^iixcd  a^  the  iMvt  linguists  in  the  workl,  which  ntay 
account  for  the  fact  that  in  our  school,  where  the  work  iit 
80  largely  linguistic,  there  is  a  niarkoi  general  su])iTiorily 
of  the  fair  pupils  over  the  dark.  This  may  be  revenieil  in 
the  eaHtern  and  southern  schools." 

All  inti^rniodiate  teachersaid:  "The  ScwidinaviMiis  have 
a  8|jecial  aptitude  for  language,  judging  from  my  exijcr- 
ience." 
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An  (wlviuiijed  nuuiud  loacher  said: "  So  many  of  our  (rapib 
are  HcamlmoviAii.  or  of  iSwuiWinavian  (ic-iwont,  tliat  it  Menu 
to  ino  that  wv  cinimt  nml«*  fair  comparisons.     Itearini; 
tliit*  in  mind,  I  (^lioiild  ?^iiy  thnt  IIm?  Scanilinavian  mid  th^^J 
fiiir  pupils  niakp  the  host  Hlin^\ing."  ^H 

Th*  icjichcr  of  the  highest  manual  cla«s  said:  "ScamU- 
naviaoH  and  Germans  far  niitniiinhrT  otlti>r  nalinnfilitii^f) 
among  our  pupils.     As  .-i  rul*-,   tlic  .S^':l^dinavian!»  exw, 
the  Ctcmianti  in  achtilarship.    The  nuinlier  of  native  Amei 
CAiig  of  .\ngIo-Saxon  dpiicent  ha**  never  been  large  in  X 
school,  but  so  fiir  iw  obper\ei!  they  have  exwlled  i-ven  I 
tSniiidinnviaii?/' 

13.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  between  fair  and  darlt 
(lupils  in  iriental  abilitr? 

Most  of  rlie  leachen;  answered  this  question  in  the  ae\ 
tive. 

One  of  the  intern  lediatn.*  K'aehers  expressed  herself  in 
favor  "f  tho  niediuni,  which  remark  cauw?d  a  wnilo  to  (.'o 
around,  af  »ho  herself  is  a  very  good  eNaniple  of  that  l>'pe. 

One  of  the  primary  tearhers  put  the  matter  in  about  itn 
rorrect  lighl  when  she  aaifl:  "We  shouhl  not  l»p  \<m  quirk 
in  Cdrning  to  a  conclusion  aa  to  the  difference  in  ment-id 
ability  lietween  fair  and  darlc  pupils.  »»  the  pn)[K>rtioii  of 
dark  pupiU  in  thix  school  ia  very  itniall." 

14.  Ho  you  nolicf  any  connection  Iwtween  exeellence 
pcnnuuidhip  Hn<l  mental  ability? 

Motit  of  the  teochcrs  answered  in  the  nejjativi'. 

One  thought  that  pupils  who  excelled  in  penmanship  witc 
more  ciniHL'ientiouH.  if  not  niorc  ahle.  than  otliers. 

Another  Iwd  this  to  say:  "The  boy  wlio  itt  tlic  jwwtn-Mt 
-vbobir  in  the  claas  is  the  ptKirest  in  [K-nmanship.    Tlirtr 
or  four  mendji'rs  who  really  ilo  the  best  work  arrnol  Ilw- 
best  iKMunen.  an  several  members  of  average  ability  exci 
llieni  in  iK-iiniunHiiip.     Mnwpvpr.  ihe  l>i>ys  who  are  the  i 
careless  in  their  jn'mnanship  make  the  worst  blunders 
language." 
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Tfw  tcarlicr  tif  <»iic  advamreii  class  said:  "1  liave  often 
I  tlKitifiht  that  those  who  suct^ed  best  in  penmanship  are 
^■ratlirr  1)pIow  than  above  tlie  average  in  mental  ability." 
^■^  Tlie  teacher  of  the  high(«t  manual  flawi  aiiswpn-d:  "I 
I  (lo.  An  a  ruh",  my  liriglilcsl  pupils  tmvp  (MN'n  inferior  in 
penm.aiuthip.  1  think  that  tluR  \n  Itrcattw  the  niinil  acts  w 
ipiickly  that  tiie  harxl  hurrie;)  to  keep  up^aud  tlie  care 
necesearj'  to  goml  prnman.thip  is  lost."' 

IS.  It*  cU-arncs.''  in  the  use  of  siRas  niid  stwllinp  an  cvi- 
dpnce  <if  snixTinr  inteilwrt? 

Several  tearhen--  answcn'il  simply  in  the  npfjative. 
One  primary  teacher  said:  "The  briplitest  tnemb«r8  uf 
the  class  sppll  bettor  than  thp  slower  and  (luHpr  ones.  The 
^^Krls,  with  one  or  two  exeeptioiw,  np<'ll  lietter  timn  the  boys/' 
^^  One  intermediate  teacher  said  that  the  briuhlepl  pupils 
in  liiw  r.hi«'  were  alj*u  tiie  clearest  in  the  use  of  si^ns  and 
s|M'lling. 

Anothrr  trili-rnicdintc  ti-aeher  wiid:  "I  should  .say  lliut 

elear  signs  .and  jrnod  spcllinfi  an-  mii  Hcconipiiniincnt  of 

neainess  rather  than  (if  su{KTior  intelleet." 

Thp  t4>acher  of  ihn  highest  manual  elass  saiil  that,  so  far 

liifi  exiMTlcnoe  went,  excellenee  in  the  wo  of  signs  am) 

llin^  Wiw  aoeimiijanied  by  eorrei^ptMKliiig  mental   suix.-- 

riority,  though  he  could  adduce  a  number  of  exceptions. 

IfV  For  the  entering  elassespartieularly.  but  for  all  pupils 
with  whose  ability  the  teacher  has  been  entirely  luiac- 
([uaiiited:  How  has  your  first  impi-ession  of  your  pujuls 
been  strengthened  or  alteretl  by  further  aequainlanec? 

The  leai'her  of  the  beginning  manual  class  sjiiil:  "*  [  liuvv 
long  ago  eeiiwcl  to  fonn.  or  at  lejwt  to  express,  any  opinion 
of  iriy  jiupilt*  at  uur  firsi  meeting.  Out  of  the  IfM  uniwuid- 
nble  'intu  lions'  1i>  which  I  inust  p  ead  guilty  in  regard  lo 
new  arrivals,  I  can  claim  the  eredit  of  only  seven  really  cor- 
rect ones.  .  .  .  So  many  timei*  a  chihi  looks  awkward  and 
dull  beoftuse  it  Is  shy  ami  siJisit' vc.    Shyncas  may  take  any 
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fonii  wMicpivablo ;  witli  ilcaf  children  any  f"nii  incunrrw 
ubic.  I  have  known  bright  ohlltlren  lo  limp  in  wulkint 
to  Alt  in  a  prani|>i>il  and  unnutunil  jxiMtidti,  Ui  Kiiniilal 
lefl-hiu»l(riliif.v*  mid  uthi-r  iiwkwnrd  drfi)rtiiiiii'w.  1  luiw 
kmiwt)  thrill  to  cut  willi  ihcir  fiiifccrs  .ind  lo  rrfuM-  u>  rat  nl 
all.  I  have  known  them  to  bite  atnl  scratch  and  kick- 
!  have  km  nvn  I  hem  lo  hang  their  toiigut's  nut  of  thpir  ii«)ijtKs. 
Ui  write  hiifkwiirds,  to  walk  un  ull  fuurs,  and  to  lie  down 
ami  rol3  over,  simply  from  shyncws;  all  other  thitifCfi  lieing 
equal,  (he  bettor  the  natural  mental  ability,  tht*  greater  thi' 
capacity  for  iKwhruhicss, ' 

llic  t*'acher  of  the  l>eginiiiiig  (»ral  cla*6f»aiii:  "In  iiiycle 
there  are  ten  pupils.  The  oldest  is  twenty  anil  tlic  )*our 
est  is  ni>t  (]uite  i-ight.  When  I  first  saw  thcsi'  piipilH. 
iiatundly  .-tupiHeuti  that  the  yotiiigrr  pupib  woukl  leiirn 
wonls  and  gnu^p  idenx  iiKire  rejidily  than  thii^te  whow  niimbt 
had  remained  d<innant  no  long.  Yet  to-ilay  I  (ind  llial  iIk' 
pupil  on  whom  1  ean  lient  <le|.i<'nd  is  the  (tldest  one  in  the 
cUbi*.  Thb  pupil  dues  not  learn  more  readily  timti  some 
of  ih<*  othen*.  but  hae  the  faculty  of  rt^taining  what  lie  leanw 
while  the  youngt-r  ones'  let  it  slip  from  them.  AnolliiT 
one  of  my  pupils  liadln-i-ii  losehool  for  thn^'or  four  months 
and  had  not  learned  one  word.  I  le  also  could  not  write  with 
hin  right  hand  without  .'iupporting  it  with  his  left.  All 
these  ihingK  le*i  me  lo  Mievt-  that  he  wa*  not  up  to  tlw 
avenige.  Time,  however,  has  proved  that  he  is  not  only 
tip  i*>  tlie  averai^e,  hut  above  it.  Another  of  my  pupil):  wna 
promising  at  first,  but  has  never  been  !Ui  sunoe." 

Several  of  the  toachert*  gave  no  answer  to  ihig  fpieHtiui 
Two  Kiiitl  that  their  tir.'>t  imprei^nn^  had  l>eert  changed. 

The  tcnrher  of  one  intennediate  class  said  that  ont*  pupiJ 
whom  he  at  firitt  tiiought  was  an  idiot  t^imed  out  to  l)e  or 
of  iIk'  Im'KI  in  the  rliiw<. 

Another  inlennediate  teacher  said:  "Our  pupils  art  here 
during  the  years  of  grwite^it  developuieiu,  mentally,  physi- 
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cally.  atui  mor.*itly;)irnF4>  iti  a  i-limi^ii)^  iwritid.  A  boy  iiiay 
i*()in4>  to  a  crTtain  grnilc  just  att  he  is  ^'ntTiiiK  u[mui  or 
pciiiiiiiK  '"'*  "f  li'f  foi'llioofi.  imd  n  few  months  will,  at  such 
a  tiiriR.  witiifss  u  gn-jit  transforiimtUm.  Th/Tpfori'.  very 
often  ouc's  fintt  imprei>dioit^  ut  a  [mpil  iioc<!Ssurily  undergo 
a  riuiical  irhniige." 

The  IcvipIht  (if  im  adviinciHl  c'Ih.s.«  scavv  llic  following  bil 
of  cxiMTiciico:  "1  have  Iwu  rather  iimrki'il  iiir^laiirpN  In 
ritr:  (hie  pupil  a.ssigiicd  to  iny  cln»«  «liil  luit  rctiini  to 
school  promptly  in  SuptenihtT.  niul  it  was  mportetl  tluit  he 
tt'ould  not  rt'tuni  ut  all.  1  wjuf  rutlior  plcawod  to  hear  this, 
m  I  had  the  imprpsaion  that  the  pupil  vvouhl  hi.*  tmiibir- 
jl  uoniG  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.  That  puj>il  did 
return,  however,  and  is  one  of  the  best  behave4l  an<i  best 
likeil  in  thpelatw.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  eiuiir  into  my 
cla«»  liifit  fail  In  wh<iTo  I  had  been  stningly  n(tnicU-d  at  a 
distance,  nass.rooni  ex|»erieiice  with  this  pupil  has  alnioBt 
destroyed  the  favorable  liiipreswion." 

INDUSTRIAL  PBPARTMRNT. 

Qurxtumx  at\d  Antnva-». 

\.  Are  the  inlelieetuaily  hriglit  pupils  always  the  beet  iu 
wt)rk? 

The  instruetor  in  slM;eimiliinRsnid;  "Intellectually  tjiiKht 
(nipili*  are  thow  that  will  etTtainly  learn  the  trade  quiekly. 
FJt|M'fially  in  the  Ix-ginniriK  of  their  shop  work  they  niv 
miperior  to  thdr  lens  intr'leetwilly  bright  scIionlniale». 
Howi^vcr,  iisa  rnle,  they  seeta  to  Im-  irmreineliiietl  to  tM>ronii* 
eurelewH  about  llKfir  work  as  they  advance.  'IKw  is  not  lack 
oC  ability,  butsiniply  can*les»iiesB.  I^lptl8  that  seenictl  to 
be  slow  in  their  work  at  first  often  make  very  good  w<jrkine» 
— men  that  will  not  iuirry  their  work,  but  work  aecurately, 

I  anil  by  faithfully  'ioirig  their  duty  will  by  and  by  be  workmen 
ae  <jaick  as  their  brighter  sclioohiuiteu.   1  renicmbera  bright 
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boy  whci  (jutckly  tenrninl  Uip  tintiieH  uf  nit  the  tools,  but 
never  learned  to  use  thwp  tools.  Ajcain,  1  think  of  a  foruwr 
boj'  in  my  shop  wlii>  waj*  very  poor  in  his  school  work,  hut 
Diie  of  thi:  Ix-sl  workiirs  Iti  my  shop.  Hi^  was  very  wuci 
inU-rpstctl  in  liis  work.  FrcipM-iitly  he-  could  Iw  scvn  t-x- 
amiiiing  shwM  in  the  rthow  windows  of  down-town  Mtonu. 
He  would  iht-n  XiAl  with  much  iiiterpst  what  he  liail  seen, 
what  styles  of  shot's,  what  kind  of  ik-w  tips,  how  the  show 
were  arranged  on  the  shclvps  and  in  the  boxes.  To 
show  him  a  new  step  in  his  work  but  onw  was  nlways 
guffident.  1  vios  often  astoiilshed  to  see  his  work  whui 
linislie<t." 

The  inatructor  in  printing  replied:  "(Jenerally  sixrukiug. 
yes.  But.  there  are  two  exccplioiw  in  the  printing  office 
now." 

Tlie  iiwtruetor  in  sloyd  said :  "So  fur  as  it  ban  coine  umW 
my  observation,  nu.  I  have  two  little  fellows  in  tb(>  sloyil 
room  of  abovit  the  ^ine  age  jind  size.  Ono  is  very  liright. 
He  Utlka  and  plaj*!*  and  isiiiiU-s  and  frolics  al!  the  time.  Hi* 
ie  Kldoin  quiet  and  never  «>rioii8.  He  is  fond  of  learning  the 
names  of  iooltf  and  variouf<  mechanical  terms.  He  seldom 
foists  a  word  lit*  has  once  letirned.  He  is  not  neal  in  his 
work  an*!  is  wlow  at  U.  Yet  he  is  not  lazy  or  neglectful. 
He  iloea  Im  level  Ixwt.  hut  luti  matiunl  work  ia  not  (juite 
satLsfiietorj'.  Tlie  <»lher  is  i[ui<'l  and  wrifnis.  He  sehlotn 
sruiW  and  ru'Ver  playjj.  He  diKjs  ntit  uiider.^tand  a  joke. 
He  works  like  a  Trojan,  and  is  second  In-st  of  all  the  boys  so 
far  us  his  work  at  the  bench  is  conecmctl.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  U^aniiiig  nf  ii;imc«.  new  word.'f  and  ti^nns,  he  is 
not 'in  it.'  When  1  nsk  him  thenaiiH'of  a  tool,  it  is  alwa>'K, 
'I  don't  know.'  or  'I'^ve  forgotten.'  Both  these  boys  are 
stnnl!  for  their  age.  Uoth  are  light  of  complexion  a.**  well 
as  of  weight.  I  would  modify  the  above  statement  b}'  saying 
that  the  bright  ami  talkative  pujiils  are  the  quickest  at 
work.    They  are  much  ijuicker  ^>  graap  and  understand  ikw 
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things  and  new  i<li>aM  than  thi-  iimrc  (juict  imos,  Imt  iJipy  nre 
alijc>  quicker  to  forget.  The  quk-t  and  serious  pupi](;  nw 
more  slow  and  deliberate,  but  they  rivb  more  Batiaftvctory 
rcpillts  ill  the  end." 

2.  .\n'  pU[illK  iiwku'urd  in  ]M'r»iiii  iitid  inovctiii-ntH  likt^ 
wise  uwkwiird  in  ihcir  w<irk? 

The  iiwinicior  in  Khuenrnking  naid:  "Yes,  they  ure  in  il>e 
brKinninjz.  hut,  ii-t  u  rule,  they  sai-ni  to  ovoreoine  this 
awkwardness;  ur,  iii  spite  of  it,  bcwinie  (airiy  goml  work- 
men." 

The  inslructur  in  printing  said:  "If  taken  litorAlIy,  yw. 
But  if  actual  results  are  ctuiKidi'n'd,  fn-quently.  no." 

'.\.  Are  pupils  slow  in  iiiovcitinit^  .slow  in  their  work? 

One  iiistniet<tr  said  thai  they  were.  \\»  a  rule. 

The  iiiHiTuc'tor  in  printing  gave  tlie  name  aimwer  us  tn 
Question  2, 

4.  Are  the  bright  and  talkative  pupils  the  (quickest  at 
work? 

The  instTuetor  in  shoenmking  wiid:  "Yes,  they  are  the 
(julckf-Ht,  but  not  always  the  be.sl.  They  like  to  3pend 
much  time  in  asking  unnecene«ry  {|ue»tions  of  their  inntruc- 
tor,  or  in  having  a  quiet  eonversalitm  with  their  Meightxin^, 
If  .nnythinp  new  is  fxj)laiiied  t4»  them,  they  are  the  first  to 
understand." 

The  in.>ttrnetor  in  printing  gave  the  Mime  answ'er  us  to 
QupHt  ion.><  2  and  3. 

The  ijistruetor  in  sloyd  anHwervd  this  »|uestion  in  his  reply 
lo  Question  I. 

5.  Are  nervous  and  rwlle^  ehihlreu  inferior  at  work,  as  a 
rule? 

Tiie  instructor  in  shoemaking  uusweretl  alHrmatively. 

The  instructor  in  printing  said :  "  Much  dejx'nds  upon  the 
work  n.'isignefl.  As  a  rule.  I  think  not.  The  exceptions  are 
moBily  when  there  is  a  eonibination  of. ailments.  Nervous- 
DCiw  van  be  greatly  alleviftivd  by  careful  watching  and 
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clmiiKf'  of  work,  an<l  cnn  be  easily  niaJe  vicioun  with  cnre- 
liftw  haiuHmg.  Tu  punish  a  nervous  boy  withoul  due  care 
iiH  to  why  ht>  did  thnt  for  which  he  \»  [uinishnl  would  lie  a 
gniKs  errur,  if  iiol  «  ciiiiie'.  Tin-  only  thing  tlml  niakw  life 
wiirtli  living;  Uin  iKTVdiiy  boy  xa  lo  Ik*  ki^pl  (-niitiiniHlly  bitty 
at  soiiiethiiiK,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  furnishing  ihat 
kind  of  work  whirh  intoresta  him." 
( Hhrr  iiijitnirtors  did  not  iuii^wit  Iho  ((Ucfittun. 

6.  IIu^fiiKL-  fitiilHhnpi-  nf  liaiKi  itny  rffeirt  n]K>i)  Uip.  ability 
to  do  wnrk? 

Nonp  of  the  iiistruelor?  thought  that  it  li:ul. 

7.  Age  Ix'ing  the  same,  is  there  any  notable  difference  in 
the  working  ability  of  pu|)ils  of  dilTerent  aiw*? 

The  itiKtruetor  in  iirintinp  whs  the  only  one  who  lutd  any 
opinion  on  iIuh  jK»int.  and  he  wild:  ■■V(w,  the  InrRt-riH  aUricwl 
always  slower,  both  of  comprcheneion  and  execution." 

8.  Docs  11^  make  much  difference  in  ability  to  workV 
The  inrttriiftor  in  !*luieniiikiiiK  nrplied:  "In  my  shop  1  pre- 
fer older  pupils  wl»>ni  I  ran  put  t<»  any  kind  of  work. 
Younger  pupil;*,  in  the  iN-'ginninp,  can  lie  uittxl  for  rcrtain 
light  work  oidy.  Young  [nij)ils,  see'ng  tlieir  ohier  neigh- 
bors, who  lijivi'  sijirted  in  the  imuIc  at  ihe  swne  lime,  jxt- 
fonning  Work  whieh  tliey  thefii*'plves,  for  want  of  wtrength, 
could  not  perform,  often  gel  discouraged. " 

The  instructor  in  printing  s^id:  "If  Ibis  refers  to  theoonie 
pupil  at  diffrreiil  agei?.  it  dncH.  If  ti>  two  <liffereat  pupils, 
it  does  not,  unless  the  difference  in  age  is  oonwderiibk"." 

The  instructor  in  sloyd  said:  "N'ot  always.  Sometimes 
young  pupils  Work  better  tlian  their  older  coniiKmioiis. 
Latit  year  I  had  two  brothers  in  the  s'oyd  rtxim.  The  oUier 
watt  (|uit>t  and  worked  imtustriouidy  all  the  time.  Tbe 
younger  was  l)riglit,  restless,  and  full  of  boyiBh  pranks. 
When  he  wjw  wilUng,  he  worked  l>etlerand  much  faster  than 
his  brother.  This  year  1  have  two  brothers.  They  ore  in 
the  same  class  in  school.    The  younger  is  <Ioing  better  than 
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his  oMcr  bmthcr  in  «\vry  n-siHxt.  The  tililcst  l>t»y  thai  I 
have  is  wveral  years  too  old  fur  llie  sluyil  class.  Cdnsider- 
ing  hJR  ngfi  he  is  doinji  poorly.  By  this  I  would  not  br  un- 
d(rts1(jod  as  siiyiiiK  tlinl  yninji  pupils  alwjiVH  wdrk  bt'lt.pr 
than  those  it  (cw  years  olilcr,  l.nil  I  Wlievt-  that,  other  things 
heing  equal, two  or  three  yearp'difference  in  a«e  makes  Utile, 
if  any,  difference  in  itbility  tu  work." 

il.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  ability  to  work  among 
(mpils  of  light  liair,  blue  eye«,  and  fair  complexions,  and 
those  rlarker? 

All  whojiriswfri'd  this  did  so  tie^Hlively. 

10.  Has  ra(!e  or  iiiitiiinality  any  ^flccl  un  working abilily? 
None  hiul  noliceil  nnytlilng  on  this  point. 

11.  (Same  iis  Question  IG  in  the  School  Department.) 
Only  one  instructor  made  any  reply  to  tliit',  ami  he  giud: 

"In  a  majority  iif  cui^e  I  try  not  tu  allow  Jirst  inijtrejisiona, 
but  nnce  in  a  while  one  will  force  itself  on  me,  and  I  have 
nearly  always  foumi  it  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
subject,  as  the  preconceived  idea  of  ability  is  either  under- 
or  ovei^rat^d." 

A  «JMJ».\KI«ON  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  CLAMItOOM,   WORK- 
ROOM    AND  ON  TUP.   PLAYOnOl'MI. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  following  re- 
marks: "Ab  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  line  of  study,  it  w- 
ourred  to  me  to  make  a  coitijtarison  of  the  pupils  in  the 
olftaarooms  and  whops.  The  twirhers  of  the  ten  inlermeiliat* 
amladvanct-d  chisscs  were  u.-^ked  to  name  the  si.\  Ix-rit  pupils 
in  their  ntspcclive  cIii.<uh>s.  A  liM  of  luxty  pupils  was 
obtained.  Tliis  li.il  wa>i  .subniitted  to  tlie  induittnal  inntruc- 
torsr  with  the  following  results: 

22  pupils  hc»i  in  school  »vre  beat  in  shops. 

23  piipih*  iH'st  in  schofil  wen*  of  medium  ability  in  shops. 
S  pupils  Ih^sI  in  sch<K)l  wen*  poor  iu  shops. 

7  pupils  best  in  school  (.lid  not  work  in  shops. 
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**  I  also  maile  h  companion  between  ability  in  school  ami 
flhopR  and  Rxcrlletttc  in  outdmir  i^prirui,  or  athletics.  One 
nf  the  sii[x>r\i(5i)ni  gave  me  a  list  of  twenty  boys  who  ps- 
cetled  in  iiihleiics. 

"  Of  th«w.  12  were  among  the  best  in  iwhoot,  3  niediwni. 
4  poijr. 

"  Kight  wpn>  !Ui)iitig  thr  bi^t  in  the  simps,  8  minliuni,  4 
poor. 

'•Tlu'Bc  fact*  M»m  to  mo  t«  prove  thai  boys  and  girls  who 
pxcpI  in  the  »rhoalroom  are  ikely  taexcelin  the  workmoni 
nnd  on  the  playgrtiuml.  In  oilier  wonLs,  llip  ti'mleiicy 
anwng  our  iHipili*  b*  u«vanl  the'itll-nmnd"  tyiJO." 

TIte  ivveral  meetings  of  oiir  ae«)ciati«n  conducted  on 
the  line  at  child  study  pro\'e<i  very  interesting  and  instnir- 
tive  tr»  our  leaehiTs.  If  a«»:ieifttintift  of  tciiclien*  in  our 
RJster  Bchnoltt  have  not  hitherto  undertaken  anything  of  the 
kind,  we  win  reconmw'nfl  it  In  them  with  theajwuranep  tliat 
tlu>y  will  find  it  replete  with  Interest  and  prolit. 

If  "the  proiter  study  of  mankind  m  nwn."  it  it»  even  more 
to  tlie  purpoee  to  «iy  that  the  proper  ptudy  of  the  teacher 
IB  the  eliihi,  for  the  child  niakep  the  man.  The  lesiehrr  who 
(test  nnitemtunds  the  physical,  mental,  und  nioral  naturoH 
of  the  pupik.  if*  l»er*t  nualified  to  train  those  natures  to  their 
proper  development.  A  phyMciiui  must  understand  the 
symptoms  of  hit  jKitient  before  he  ean  tn*at  the  ease  inli'lli- 
gently.  Many  u  putienl  i»  lust  beeaune  tlu-  pliynieian  mi^ 
underetooil,  or  failc<i  to  understand,  the  gyniploniy.  May 
not  some  of  our  wlurationa!  failures  I>p  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  finleii  to  diiignos^'  correctly  tlte  phyi<iral  iind 
inlelleelual  "symptoms"  of  the  pupils? 

The  following  sentence  is  taken  from  llie  nvolutiona 
:id(i)>ted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Nationikl  l-l<hir,itionaI 
AKKoriation  in  Minne:i|K>iis   iixt  July:  "We  hod  thui  tht* 
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in<livi(luality  of  the  pupil  should  be  carefu'ly  conwdpred  to 
the  pml  Hial  lit  may  I>e  instruclcd  in  thr  light  of  his  liniila- 
lioiis  snii  caracity." 

JAMES  I..  SMITH, 
ttutrutioT  in  the  Minntfola  Schwil.  FarihaitU.  .Vinuftiiiti. 


K  LKssox  TO  ni-:  learnkd  ry  thk  oknkuai, 

TEArHKR    l-ltOM   TKACHlNd    I.AMIIACJI-:  T<> 
THE  DEAJ*'* 

*Therg  aiv  normal  Hch(H)lH  and  cnllpjci-s,  and  nnnii»l 
Institutfo  and  asi^ocia lions,  t^mnll  and  larKc,  in  count)o5.i 
number,  Ixit  in  thi'lii  all,  «|uiti*  without  i-x<^i'ptioii.  the  centre 
of  Work  urid  T'tudy  i.-'  the  noniiiil  child.  Hut  ii!«  lUv  nunnal 
pnrwHi  in  full  liralth,  or  with  Imt  trilling  juiiuent,  »-<mld 
l>i'  hut  a  poor  .subject  for  »  iiuniical  clinic  for  purposes  of 
study  and  deuionslration.  it  would  seem  that  the  nomial 
child  caunot  he  the  best  nmtcTial,  or  .■iufficieut  mnleriai 
at  Icoi't,  for  the  normal  school  for  purposes  of  experi- 
mental study  and  practice.  When  we  consider  that  the 
normal  child  aciiuire«  much  the  larger  part  of  tiis  know- 
ledttc  wlth<iut  tlie  aid  «r  art  of  the  teacher,  and  that  Ihifl 
tirlf-uof)uire4i  knowh'dge  ia  a  potent  and  nec«t<darily  a 
■\-arialilc  factor  -.v*  cnl^'rinE  into  all  fonnal  and  directed 
study,  it  cea-seM  to  he  reniarkahlc  tfiat,  willi  normal  chil- 
dren the  only  material  for  study  iwid  experimentation. 
the  old  pediigogiejil  problems  continue  so  persi.steiitly  with 
m  unsolved,  and  that  solutioti.«  offered  from  time  tn  lime 
prove  !*o  inconcluiuvc  and  gcuerally  unacceptable. 

There  is  scarcely  an  educational  thcorj*  that  may  be 
conceived  that  cannot  be  exploited  and  proved  with  the 


•  A  pmwr  rrad  bi-fon-  lit*-  Dcpartiuflnt  of  SpvomI  Ediu-ation  of 
the  N'«t)pntt|  ISdurMtiontil  AiHtii*iittiuii.  MMimNiiiDliA,  Minn«:«otft, 
July   0.  I»0Z. 
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iioniml  child  ux  its  Knliject,  for.  Icarniiiff  so  much  ivithnu^ 
IcachiriK,  hf  naliirally  l<*ani»  iiiufli  tliiMUfih  tmcliing, 
giirdk'j's  tif  tin-  iin'ilii>ii  cni[il(m'd;-'«€i  nil  irirtlmds  tirr  cc|uiillj 
proved — or  nre  pr|u;i!ly  uriprovcd — in  llic  ('(in-iidrmlilf! 
pniproK*  made.  Tliere  lire  too  ntany  t^-arirmft  fcirttw  in- 
voIvmI  in  thf  dcvplopmfiil  of  the  nnnii:il  cliild  ht  innk< 
pfL^sihlp  tlio  clear  trHciiu;  of  any  oiip  of  them  Ihrot^^li  it 
succwJpive  stages  to  iti*  ultiiiiiiti'  and  inc*\itnl>lp  rffi*ct] 
hence  the  very  slow  advancement  in  all  the  ccuturic*  il 
ediicatintiiil  seienw.  \\V  cducaU-  in  larger  mimlwrs  an* 
in  more  subjpctt*  than  they  did  u  thoiiBand  years  ajjo,  bu( 
it  nmy  well  be  questioned  if  we  educate  to  belter  kno^ 
ledffeand  larger  power  than  when  the  ancient  phila'wiphen" 
and  st'hnlars  lii-ld  sway. 

Bui  if  the  normal  child,  the  child  who  follows  t<^aching_ 
flarily  upon  nlniost  any  line  it-  may  lake,  is  nut  proptT 
the  he:»t  material  f'-r  ]>edap<>pcal  Ktudy,  the  question  force 
itself.  Where  can  proper  or  hettr-r  material  he  found?  Il 
iiljcpbra  we  Bolve  problcin*  by  process  of  elimination.  I>j^ 
ridding  the  eqiiatinn  of  one  factor  after  another  until  it  It 
broufjhl  to  iti  simplest  terms  and  thiD*  to  theconditioriof 
Piiny  solution.  May  we  not  do  thin  in  education,  eliiiiinntp 
factont,  one  and  another  of  the  Imrniiif;  faotont,  frfint  our 
prubleiiis,  tlierehy  rendering  tliem  simpler  and  i-asier  for 
ovir  t<liidy  and  >t»lutioii7  Willi  the  tutnnal  child  thi'^  \»  Km- 
pcHwible.  for  with  hiin  we  may  not  eliminate  or  shut  o 
froni  operatitin  aoy  inij>ortant  learning  power  or  teachii 
influence.  Xnlure  is  nature,  and  she  will  not  be  balked* 
or  far  diverted  by  the  pigmy  devices  and  temiMirizing  e.\- 
pedientt  that  our  crude  thf^orieHsiiggi-st.  So  w«  turn  from 
the  normal  child,  in  wluun  nature  FcijiiLs  with  hei*  fvc!^ 
sway,  to  M  distinetive  elajw  or  Ui  distinctive  chisiteft  of  at 
noririal  nr  sul>-noniial  children,  in  whom  nature  hitA  hpl 
self,  income  ^'agary  ami  In  luiroic  and  irrevocable  sacrific 
simplified  our  pmblenw  by  the  renio\'nl  of  one  or  another' 
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of  tlic  diief  IraniinR  fiietiirs,  loftviiig  Die  rpmainiiig  factors 
Iherrhy  and  in  Umt  much  imolwcunHl  and  unconfiised  for 
|>iir|HM4r-s  of  didiictir  n-M-Mn^li  mid  study.  ftTiy  not  th^n, 
Uf  1.Ik'  rnd  Hint  llicn-  muy  hi-  drvcloiMil  n  true  pliilowophy 
of  pdnmtimi.  jui  exacl  scieiK*.  if  iiiay  lie,  of  j)ed:4!;ngy, 
tiim  to  the  defective  cliisses  for  tlie  material  and  the  wm- 
dition*!  needed,  which  tliey  pi'n\'ide  irvply  and  sihuii- 
(iantly  f(>roiiriiur|HJsos — to  the  doaf  child,  with  Uic  oliniinfl- 
tinn  ia  him  of  the  givat<¥t  of  the  leaminfi  senses,  to  dtudy 
and  learn  wherein,  and  how.  and  how  much  it  and.  by  the 
(yintnii*tfl  afforded,  tlie  remaining  seanea  are  fteverully  con- 
trihiitive  in  the  ^eiit  eilurative  i>n)ces.si-s;  to  rlie  lilitid 
cliUd  :)nain.  with  tin*  diwiiyr  of  nUJI  anotlier  great  learning 
eliiiiinel  with  tlie  I'ffeel*;  of  it  on  tlie  mind  and  character; 
and  finally  In  the  deaf-hliad.  wh(».  for  tlie  pur|H)M>s  of  our 
I'cdaKogical  clinii',  i«  uudouHiedly  the  caae  extreme,  and 
therefore  the  case  that  present**  the  (O'^fttest  poswifiilitje:* 
fnr  didnctic  study  and  e-\|K'ntiie[ittition. 

It  wiiuid  set-in  tiien  that  it  is  lo  the  Held  of  ri|M'eial  eduea- 
tion  that  we  uiu»t  cumc  to  find  the  .titil  and  niateria)  and 
eJHidition!"  for  the  growth  and  cmmtrue.tinn  of  u  true  and 
Rxaet  seience  of  pedii^njEy — to  ihis  field  if  an\TA'hepeand  if 
the  lieieiiei'  is  a  ]KH«il)ilily. 

It  is  axiouiuiic  that  a-*  yau  increase  tho  difficulty  ycni 
must  in  like  measure  increa-so  the  efliciency  of  the  method 
pmi)loyed  for  its  overcnniiitH.  In  the  teaching  of  tlie  deaf. 
the  blind,  tlie  deaf-bliad.  or  the  feebie-inindetl,  dilUcultiw 
as  they  present  tJienwelves  are  extreme;  it  follnwit  that  th« 
methods  employed,  tu  be  efTi-etive  of  the  end--*  that  they 
aim  at  atul  attain,  tnml  be  superlatively  exeellent.  And 
they  am.  1  am  thoroufclily  cnnviuci^d  that  in  all  nis^ 
where  mea-Humble  Buccesa  ia  attained  in  the  instruclinn 
of  the  special  da*<t':!»,  the  method!*  employed  arc  su|>erior 
to  till;  metbiid:*  u^d  Ui  itecurc  l)le  itanie  general  re?4uh~-^  in 
K     the  work  of  the  iustructioii  of  the  normal  child. 


nSfi  The.  IjexHon  In  lie  iMimtsi  iry  the  (funeml  Tmthrr. 

Turning  to  our  subject,  we  are  to  inquire  what  Iw«in 
the  jceuTal  teacher  may  lenrn  frnni  the  n-ork  ©r  the  iii- 
structioiuif  Hie  deaf.  Init  morpsiM-^^ilic.ilIy  from  tlu»  work 
of  tencliing  Innpuane  to  Ihe  d^af.    The  subject  isalarpp 
nnc.  for  the  tcftching  of  languaKP  to  the  dc-af  involve  for 
thin  class  practinally  the  whole  work  of  education.    To 
gain  an  education  lIiedeaF  ohild  icartis  laiipuafie.and  ittj 
leiiniing  language  he  perforce  acquires  education,  and  thil 
for  our  purpose  to-day  language  maybe  conceived  of  s 
for  the  deaf  t}u'  whole  aim  and  end  of  instruction.    To 
6!iveniisconei'plif)n  it  should  be  said  thatlangiiageforthe 
deaf  is  not  speceli;  it  may  be.  and  usually  U,  spewh  id 
part.    Speech,  however,  is  only  a  mode  of  exprotwionj 
another  c^jnally  im|>orlatit.  and  far  lefin  difficult  to  give,  ifl 
\vriting.     l^ut  laiiguiige  in  the  whole  and  in  its  subMtani 
is  a  psychoU;glca!  problem  far  more  than  one  either 
vocal  or  graphic  mechanics. 

Passing  over,  tlieu,  the  work  of  mere  articulation  teach? 
ing  ill  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  the  \fry  praclieiil 
le«3oii!i  that  nioy  I>e  Icju-ned  from  it  by  the  general  teacher 
1o  aid  him  in  correcting  fault**  in  the  fpciwh  of  hearing 
children :  and  with  niily  a  |>ll^«4illg  inference  to  the  phonetic 
method  of  spelling  and  reading  in  common  use  by  toachera^ 
of  the  deaf,  and  which  is  now  so  rapidly  supplanting  the 
a.  6,  f  method  in  the  schools  for  the  hearing  to  the  greati 
benefit  and  the  much  more  rapid  advanc-ement  of  th< 
«hildr(>n  in  ac(|uiriiig  cite  art  of  rending,  we  may  brii 
ourwives  at  once  (o  the  work  of  language  teaching  in  \\ 
es!»enw.  as  it  presents  itficlf  to  the  teju-her  of  the  deaf  and^ 
of  the  hearing  alike  in  itrt  )>»ychi)li^icoI-)M-ditgogical  a»- 
pects. 

It  will  1h'  accepted  that  language  learning  is  not  the' 
accunmlation  of  vocnhuliUTi'.    That  is  to  fie  sure  a  part 
of  It,  and  a  not  unimportant  juirl.,  but  vitcabulnr}'  may 
be  likened  to  vhe  dead  body  uitliuut  the  spirit,  the  vitolityj 
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iictioTi.  that  niean  utility  and  iorcf  and  effpntivp  an- 
coiHplishniPiit.  One  aim  in  laiiRua(;e  tfjiohitis  will  Im?  Ui 
give  vopnbulary.  but  nmcli  mure  than  that  the  aim  will 
be  in  givp  piiwcr  t<>  une — lo  Rivi-  the  art  uiid  (rriicw  of  ex- 
pre»wion.  Tlie  lack  of  the  meaa'»  and  art  and  powpr  of 
cxprewion  it*  the  grwit  lack  of  the  deaf  upon  «ntrancft  to 
scIkmjI,  and  it  is  the  t*rmThftr'«  ever  prfsent  Ijusk,  tin  it  in 
liis  I'ffdrt,  tn  lessen  it  thrnu^lioul  Ihr  school  coun*p.  It  is 
also  tlir  pri*!tt  lark,  as  I  count  it,  of  the  hearing  under 
present  educationiil  methods,  through  the  school  courae 
and  (^^jntinuing  necessarily  thrinigh  life.  We  then  havp 
the  comnmn  lack  in  the  two  ehuf^es*— that  of  the  iihility  of 
graceful,  free,  and  forceful  expression.  And  it  is  here  that 
wc  find  tlie  gri'at  diHereucp  in  the  methods  of  instnietion 
eni[i!nyed  with  the  two  chusses,  mid  it  ttuiy  be  we  find  also 
the  essential  elenieiitof  superiontynf  tlie method  cniplnvcd 
with  the  deaf  «ver  that  employed  with  the  hearing. 
The  deaf  eliild  starting  with  nothing — with  no  language, 
th  no  means  t»r  fapility  of  expression — the  aim  from  the 
beginning  and  ectntinuously  is  to  meet  the  great  laek,  and 
the  wluKil  eurriculuni  in  one  unending  programme  of  talk 
and  wriie.  write  and  talk,  with  all  elw  subordinate  and 
conlribulive.  with  the  result  that  the  desf  child  hu.-!  |»ower 
at  every  stiige  of  hLs  prrjgN-ws  tti  my  or  miie  jmictmilly  ail 
that  Ite  kmtcs  on//  thinks.  Instruetion  Is  oenterwJ  imd  in- 
tensified along  thii*  one  line  of  development,  to  give  ability 
for  full  and  fre*-  and  effective  expression.  There  is  rending, 
the  iwing  of  text-books,  the  acquiring  of  facts,  but  these  an? 
all  ineidental  to  the  main  thing,  whieh  is  to  give  praetiee 
in  great  iiviuutity  in  the  aae  of  langimge  for  the  giving  forth 
of  the  child's  own  thought  and  knowledge.  The  succ<ws 
attained  in  giving  language  to  the  deaf,  coupled  with  fair 
facility  in  its  iwe,  thrnugli  abundant  practice  in  com- 
position work,  is  evidence  uf  tht?  exceJletice  of  the  method 
employed,  ne  it  is  suggestive  of  Us  8U|»riority. 
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The  hcsiring  child  enUrs  school  wilh  nirpady  a  cwlain 
power  of  cxph^nii,  and.i«>  tirglort  tn  dovolopr  and  train  the ' 
power  i«  iiift  hy  (hr  plra  <if  lark  of  n<*cf«ity.     The  («ichi'r 
nrccpts  tliii-  pn-^-nt  powrr  of  cxprt-Ksion  and  u«»  it,  but 
rarely  mth  aim  or  Ihaittfht  to  atllivnte  ntut  incrmne  U.     The 
child  lenms  to  reiul — Thiit  which  he  already  knows   u*1 
K(K>k('ii  languajje;  to  WTitc — the  mechaniral  part  of  it;  andl 
U\  (Tiplicr.     1  f  hiJiedueatioii  proceeds  farther  it  in  fnr  i\vf  must 
part  hut  an  eniaJRenient  of  aeqiiaiiuance  with  the  kiww- 
iodp^of  tesl-booki)  in  the  fdworption  of  the  fact*  that  the] 
cnnljiin.    This  ip  education,  m  far  iw  it  rocs  ;  i1  \a  the  edi 
cjititiii  of  the  fchooli*  of  to-d«.y  lUs  they  jpve  it,  and  it  si-rvrt 
Uh*  puriMWfs  of  life  fairly  well.     But  it  w  not  enough,  ant 
not  enoujj;h  liecjiiise  n  fuiliT  and  truer  and  far  nmre   ser 
vicejiWe  filurjiti<»ii  is  possible  iti  the  time  spent  aud  with 
the  ninterial  and  the  means  employed.      Tlie  high-sehoo] 
principal  rjf  ui-day  coiwiders  it  unnecei»ark'  to  have  liii 
pupils  prepare  and  read  ^oduittir^  oshivb,  m  little  dol 
they  chanicterixe  :\n<l  illuBtrate  the  work  of  the  school! 
curriculum  as  pursued  and  completed.    The  viTiter  knov 
of  ail  instance  of   tide  oniiiwion  at  a  recent  hiph-i«cho«|i 
ComnieTicenieiit  where    a    pr«>feiwtnnal    enterlainer    wn«] 
brought  in  to  fill  in  the  lack.     Is  it,  juiy  wonder,  when  the' 
art  of  foni(i«sitinn  is  Ihw*  di.'«'n*diteii  and  neglected,  the 
sehool  children  of  to-day  leave  achonl  practienlly  in  the 
same  cofMlilioti  as  they  entered,  »itli  relation  to  the  firciitj 
art  of  free,  Rraceful,  and  forceful  expression?    How  ninni 
men  or  women,  uiet  within  bu^ne^a  or  social  circles,  ce 
even  Idl  a  story  e(Teeti^-ely,  and  of  the  few  who  can,  how 
many  acquired  this  delightful  acconipti^hment  aA  in  any 
pnrt  of  it  a  re«ult  of  school  training?    How  many  agaii 
can  sp<*jik  or  write  with  any  appreciable  effect  u|X)n  other 
nunds  outtiide  the  limits  of  laMinei^s  int«<rcourse?     Fjici^pt 
thow    trained  in    certain  profi-ssioniU  lines  and  the   few 
self-develojicd.  the  world  l*  praclicidly  made  up  of  inon 
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^and  womnii  wholly  lackinji  in  llie  art  of  rottdy  «iwl  furueful 
HpxprGSiuon.  Measuring  >i^  terms  of  vocabulary,  it  may 
'     hn  Iwrliovod  tluil  in  Init  few  (■^i.*i\s  (iocs  llic  s)wakiiis"rwrit- 

iiip  voc!il>iil;iry  iippnixiiimtc  the  half  of  tin-  rradiiiK  vticiib- 
I  ulary.  \Vt*  think,  most  of  us  do.  and  even  the  illitcnifc' 
^■paan  does  that;  but  moet  it{  its  (ind  exceeding  great  djffi- 
^culty  in  PXprVtwiiift  our  ttimipht*  in  words  mid  (•oriveying 

Iht-Jd  <.-l(nirly  to  olbers,  and  in  thin  thtr  iltit^^raLi;  man  nut 

acldoni  cxwl»,  beiiijc  self-truined  lo  it.  ft'hy  should  we 
<     not  all,  with<)ut  excKptiun,  lie  able  to  clothe  our  tlumghte 

in  Emceful  and  cxpre-s.si-\r  words  as  wisily  iw  wr  dotlic'  imr 
^^bodics  in  grac<'fu!  and  hpcoming  garb  with  an  unliiiiit^^d 
^■mrdrtibe  to  draw  upon?  Is  there  any  possible  answer  to  tliis 
'      tliut  is  not  a  condcmnfttion  of  our  conimon-schfinl  nietliods? 

Konior,  it  is  -said,  wax  unlaui;lil.  and  rerited  witliotit  the 
I  aid  of  literary  iiiodels.  and  Sliak^peare  even  ha.'f  ni'<'<i  in 
^H^esc  daw  to  pnivc  his  schnolinK;  but  ruwwured  by  truer 
^Htandanlf,  who  will  deny  tlicni  their  place  and  rank  ahumg 

Ntbi'  truly  educated  and  srholarly'.'    They  wen'  not  latigbt, 
p  they  need,ed  nut  to  b«'  tau^Iit.  tlie  art  of  expivjwioii  In 
tlie  sclinnls.  but  rijtht    insl-ruction  would  scarcely    have 
lianued  litem,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wronjr.  mi.«directed 
(•(iiicaiiiiuiil  nit'tliods  might  indeed  have  had  eJTects  fatidly 
lili^litjng. 
^K  A  man  (counts  tii  a  eninntunity  not  iis  he  (*onti'ols  lititi- 
^^Sfrlf,  his  own  mind  alone — he  is  a  cipher  who  does  ouly 
I     tliat,  an<l  he  i.-*  not  intwed  when  he  dies — but  ua  he  einitwis 
'     othcrrt,  thus  increiwing  himself  in  hi?*  iKiwer  and  tnfluenee 
two,  Uti.  ti-n  T.houKiintl  fold.     ^^Iiould  not  our  publiir  scIiooIh 

I  aim  at  making  .•MHnelhiiis  more  lli:ui  ednrnlcd  ciphers? 
'Die  great  le»i.soii  that  we  niny  draw  then  is  thnt  in  our 
PurrieuUmifiwith  normnl  children,  a-*  ttith  deaf  ehildirn,  the 
Iciimmnn  lack  niiLit  be  recognized  and  it  niust  be  met  by 
the  5umc  methods.  We  must  empbadize  and  iuten:*ify  all 
teaching  t^i  give  tlw  art  of  cump«wition — of  free  and  force- 
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ful  speech  and  writing,  w«ll  knowing  Umt   giving  thU  we 

give  all,  for  it  implies  and  includee  all.    Expreaaon  is  a 

fmidiuiiiintiU  educative  fortf.    Tlii'  tiiorc  ii  m:in  spt-aka 

ami  writi-M  llii;  inort-.  he  thinks;  itiid  Uit*  iiutn-  lie  thinks  the 

more  lie  is  inductrd  to  n>tid  »iid  Ktiidy  and  sct'k  out  kiiow- 

ledgp.     Expression  is  thus  rejictxjry  in  ita  effects.     Miiri  is 

mueh  like  a,  sponge — the  more  you  get  out  of  ]i)ni,  the 

more  he  abeorbp. 

Expression  measures  education,  ae  it  f^vve  to  it  its 

(•Hicieiiey  and  jMiwor  ami  uwefulnctw.     May  we  nut  ]ift(R' 

then  tliiit  with  absolute  (IcmniLstriitiun  of  thisiiH  a  principle 

in  the  work  mth  the  de^f,  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  ag* 

will  turn  tci  the  work  and  accept  from  it  the  lesson  that  it 

teaches,  and  make  profit  fnmi  it  for  renuKleliim  mt'thtids 

to  even  grea1.i»r  jHtsrtibil ilia's  of  iii'onnplish merit   fur  IIm' 

hearing?    May  the  day  indeed  not  )»•  distant  wlxtii  th« 

9ch(M)l  rurriruhuri  for  ourchildmi,  hcdring  ii^wdl  as  deaf, 

shall  be  in  it«4  sum  »nd  subsbmce,  and  from  it«  liejnitning; 

III  its  end.  i>raetice,  f/ractw,  practice  in  expi-cssion — in  coin 

position— in  the  ufw  of  Inn(cuage  for  nil  it*  puriKwts, 

pleatM*,  t(i  inform,  tn  pcrHiuide,  Ui  ooiu'ince,  fiivinj;  therein 

and  thereby  mind  culture  the  highest  and  mind  power  the 

greatest  attainable,  and  thus*  iKiWnjiit  the  truest  eduontioM, 

05  uiDeful  ;ie  it  may  be  in  luiy  ine^lanci^r  and  di^rcc  complete. 

CRANK  W.  BOlTTH. 
EdiUtr  oflhr  AnHtnalion  HtvifV, 

Mt.  Airj/,  Philadelphia,  /^s. 
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THK  S1X>HY   IN    LANCJUAGE  TEACHING. 

Tub  method  uuUiiied  in  the  following  article  is  the 
result  of  aJi  effort  to  devitte  a  ttatisfacUiry  way  to  use  the 
story  in  language  leaching,  and  get  the  most  out  of  it, 
while  doing  away  with  the  use  of  signs  in  Ihe  sehool-rooni. 

Th(*  story  is  recognixed  as  a  valuable  iud  in  our  language 
work,  and  in  the  variety  ami  kind  of  tuateiiat  it  furniehes, 
in  the  interei^t  il  awakens,  and  in  the  results  secured,  it 
has  no  e*iual.  Th(*n,  too,  with  the  story  begins  that  t^tc 
for  reading  whinh  wc  an'  all  trying  to  instill  in  our  pupiLs. 
Then  is  the  time  to  ruhivate,  not  only  the  Heading  habit, 
but  tlie  hnhit  of  reading  in  the  right  way.  for  the  deaf  can 
gain  familiarity  with  language  itliorii  only  through  the  eye, 
lUid  reading  must  of  necessity  take  the  place  of  the  oraJ 
eonvpftiution  of  hearing  chihlren.  We  gain  notlung  by 
merely  supplying  a  child  with  reading  niaH^er.  If  he  gels 
nothing  more  than  a  long  array  of  words,  what  does  it 
profit  him?  It  is  us  much  our  duty  to  teach  children 
It)  rv.iul  iun  to  write.  We  cajinot  ox]X!ct  them  to  do  eith"r 
by  nature  or  iuftlinct.  If  treading  in  important  Co  our 
pupils,  llieri  it  is  certaioly  worth  while  tti  give  some  at- 
tention to  il  in  the  school-nioni. 

besides  being  usi'ful  in  langusige  work,  the  following 
plan  will,  I  think,  be  useful  hi  starting  the  yrmng  reader 
intlie  Imbit  of  readingwith  more  purpose  as'well  as  under- 
standing, jmd  the  liabil  thus  aequirod  will  continue  with 
him  when  he  cannot  turn  to  his  teacher  for  assistance.  1 
have  hoen  using  and  pfTfecting  the  method  for  several 
years  and  the  results  have  constantly  stn^ngtheiied  my 
confidence  in  its  efficiency.  It  is  presented,  therefore, 
with  the  hoix"  that  it  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
thosi;  who  lielieve  in  the  utility  of  tJic  story  in  conDeetlon 

with  language  work. 

an 
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A  familiar  ami  favorite  method  of  eeeiiriiig  a  repnxttw- 
tion  has  been  to  give  a  story  ui  signs  and  n><|uitv  the  pupils 
to  write  it  out.  Tliis  furnished  thein  with  nmterial.  hut  it 
reprpseutcd  no  effort  on  their  part,  ujid  giive  them  luithiiig 
new  in  the  wiiy  of  hingiiage  forms.  .  A  few  phnuw-a  ivere' 
Mmirtiiiieti  written  on  the  hluck-hoHnl  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  slory,  hut  their  nap  whs  not  leameil  from  the; 
context  and  the  pupil  wiw  more  or  less  at  a  lues  how  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  place.  The  result  was  usually 
miseonceptiou  of  the  point  of  the  ittoni'aml  nianyof  tlwK 
grauiniatical  errors  which  have  eome  to  be  ealled  "denf-l 
mulisniB,"  and  for  which  signs  are  usually  hlamc<h 

.-Viiothcr  Way  has  been  to  ask  (lucstions  upon  the  8tory>| 
the  object  lieing  priniarily  to  awist  the  pupil  in  gelting  at 
the  meaning  hy  pointing  out  the  essential  details.  The 
reproduction  was  then  called  for.  The  majr>rity  of  the 
clrL«s  hiuided  in  a  diiteonnectml  luiil  disixirteil  narrativCf^ 
with  events  laekinj*  logical  wtnience.  the  ndatiw  im- 
p<]rtanee  of  details  niisuuderst'ind,  and  the  |x>inl  t>(  the. 
story  either  changed  or  wholly  lost. 

In  the  plan  I  have  ilevii«etl  these  ohjeetions  ore  met  and" 
a  way  i.s  made  for  the  pupil  tn  r^tmly  the  nieiinini;  of  the 
storj-  and  willect  the  material  hiinself.  while  the  teacher 
givey  him  a  threiid  upon  which  tti  hang  the  atory.    Ttte 
teacher  i.s  the  arehilect  and  llie  pupil  builds  the  sinicture. 

The  essential  principle  of  llie  method  Is  to  make  au  oul-1 
line  for  the  reproduction  hy  a  series  of  queHtiono,  so  a> 
ranged  that,  when  written  out  in  full,  one  alter  another, 
their  answers  will  form  a  connected  narrative  and  be  a< 
complete  translation.    An  important  feature  of  the  ar-j 
rangenient  is  the  intermediary  of  short  or  colloqiui 
answers,  which  are  suhsenuentiy  expanded. 

When  the  questionw  are  first  askeil.  the  anawera  ore 
given  ofi  briefly  as  piwsible,  care  being  taken  that  Ihey  ooi^ 
re.'tpoixJ  to  tlie  form  of  the  t^uestion.    In  the  latter 
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\k'  Riiilwdicd  aiiy  ptii^uxT,  word,  or  iilioiii  which  it  b  de- 
sired  to  hflvp  Uie  pupil  <t»e,  or  the  question  may  bp  sa 
worded  as  1o  require  it  in  thp  answer.  In  this  way  the 
ivacher  «ui  icarl!  ihc  use  of  many  expn-ssiuns  which 
mean  Utile  or  nothing  bythemwlvcs,  hut  assunio  signifi- 
cance from  the  cont^-xt.  When  thetie  short  answers 
are  corrected,  they  are  ftTitt<>n  out  in  full-  the  qiicfitions 
and  auHwere  forming  a  rtkelcton  for  the  narrative. 

In  asking  the  questimis,  ihey  shnuld  be  given  in  a 
Mries,  9o  that  the  ctmiplfit^^d  PXerciBP  will  read  connect- 
edly, without  a  lirPHk.  or  wiy  apiK-arance  of  being  an- 
swers to  questions.  The  conipletcd  form  must  bo  kept 
eonstaDtlyin  niiml  in  onler  that  the  <]uestions  maybe  so 
worded  aa  to  bring  out  the  desin^d  fonn.  t^uestions  re- 
quiring an  answer  by  inference  are  exceUent  to  test  the 
pnpil'ri  understanding  of  ihe  story.  After  the  ehort  an- 
swers are  corrected  the  coinpletftt  work  will  hitve  very  few 
errors— and  lliis  is  a  decided  advanta^.  as  the  first  im- 
pressions in  writing  are  Iht*  more  lasting.  Copjing  the 
corrected  work  itit-o  noti-hooks,  for  use  in  reWfiw,  will 
assist  in  fixing  the  language  in  the  mind. 

Tlie  short  answers  will  show  iit  once  whether  the  pupil 
huH  grHi:}W'd  the  meaning  of  ttu-  languaK**  in  the  lumk  and 
will  bring  out  the  point  desiretl,  clear-eut  and  diRtinet. 
After  the  rJass  ha«  had  cnnsiderable  drill  in  this  way,  tho 
short  aas^^'e^!j  may  be  oniitt'Cd  and  the  pupils  trusted  to 
write  out  the  answers  in  full  and  connect  them  at  once. 
Still  lat«r  the  questions  may  Ik;  entirely  omitted,  or  they 
may  lie  tuadi'  an  oral  exercise,  the  queations  bptiig  spelled 
or  spoken.  The  class  will  soon  learn  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and— a  point  worth  considering— they  always  like 
the  methiMl. 

On  (he  plan  here  outlinetl  I  have  used  a  great  many 
8lorien  and  have  harl  classes  read  whole  books.  Among 
the  In  Iter  have  been  Hobiijson  Crusoe,  Otto  of  the  Silver 
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Haxni,  Robin  Hutx),  Ivanlinc,  and  othen*.  The  questions 
were  prepared  on  a  niinie(>jcmph  or  a  hcktograph.  lt| 
was  nmcli  work,  of  fouisf-,  for  tlie  lt>aRher.  bul  the  sul 
qiiciii  ri)rnTlinp  nf  thi*  cDmpleteil  exercises  \\at>  Vftry  little 
work,  and  tin-  rc:*iilLs  fully  rrpaid  thr*  effort. 

The  fulluwing  illtust ration  uf  the  !(clu>ini-  will  uiake  Die 
explanation    clearer,     'I'hf    slury    is    liikcii    from    "  Fif It 
Famous  Stories  Hutoid."  by  Jarm^*;  Italdwiii.     The  «l4jry  to,^ 
be  used  is  gonerotly  given  out  for  slitdy  and  tlie  ansHfi 
tt-rittcn  f rom  (ii(.'niory,althouKl)  ii  may  IxMul^'isablcai  tiiiit 
to  allow  the  book  or  story  to  remain  bfrorr  thv  pupil  wliile^ 
he  18  answering;  the  questions,  but  be  put  out  of  sigbt  wlicu 
h<^  rmislK>H  the  work. 


King  Canltk  on  the  Skashohk. 

A  huntirwl  yean*  nr  niorp  afUT  the  tiiiie  of  Alfixnl  th 
Great  there  was  a  kinf:  of  KnRland  named  Canute.  Kit 
Canute  was  a  Dane:  but  the  Danes  were  not  so  fierre  oimI 
cruel  then  as  they  fiail  Utu  when  they  weiv  at  war  witlj 
Kinfi  Alfre<l. 

The  great  men  and  ofHcer^  who  were  around  King  Canute 
were  always  praising  him.  "You  are  the  greatest  uiat 
that  ever  lived."  cDe  would  swiy. 

Then  another  would  say,  "<>  King!  there  can  never  be 
another  man  eo  miglily  as  you." 

And  luiiilher  wouhl  say,  "Great  (Canute,  there  is  itot 
in  the  world  that  daren  lo  disohey  you." 

Tlie  Icing  wa«  a  iri.'m  of  .-fcnHp  and  he  grew  ^'ery  tired  <»! 
hearing  such  foolish  speeches. 

One  day  he  was  by  the  i^eafihore.  and  his  officers  werai 
with  him.    They  were  praising  him,  tm  they  were  in  the! 
Imbit  of  doing,     lie  thought  that  now  he  would  t^^aeli  them 
a  lest<on,  and  ko  he  bade  them  set  hi»  chair  on  tJip  l>eachi 
clow  by  the  edge  nf  the  water. 

"  Am  I  the  greatCHt  man  in  tlie  world?"  he  a-iked. 

"O  kingt"  they  cried. '"there  is  no  one  flo  mighty  tus  yot]." 

"  Do  all  things  obey  me?  "  lie  a«ked. 

"There  is  nothing  that  dares  to  disobey  you,  0  kiogI"j 
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ihpy  said.  "Tlit'  world  t)ows  Ijeforp  you  anil  gives  you 
honor." 

"Will  the  SCSI  olwy  me?"  he  aKki>il:  itiiil  he  I«M>kf*l  down 
ut  thf  littlp  waves  which  were*  Nifiping  the  suiul  fit  hU  Uf\. 

'I"he  fooliijh  offitrers  were  [mxxlwl,  but  they  did  u«t  dure 
in  say  "No." 

"roiiHiiMiirl  il,  i>  king!  and  it  will  obey,"  said  one. 

"Sea."  crrietl  Tanul*!.  "I  command  you  to  come  no 
farther!  Wnves,  atop  yotir  rolling,  hiuI  do  not  dare  to 
touch  my  feet!" 

But  ihe  tiili'  I'lune  in.  just  aw  it  alwaj-s  did.  Tlif  wntcr 
RiMT  higher  iirid  fiiKlirr.  It  mine  up  around  t.lic  kiiig'» 
chair,  mid  wot  not  only  hbf  feel  but  hIso  his  rolx*,  liis 
ofliwraetnod  about  him,  alarmed  and  wondLTing  whether  lie 
was  not  mad. 

Then  ('.annte  took  off  his  crown  s.nd  threw  it  down  upon 
llie  sand. 

"I  cli.'ill  never  wivir  it  ;ig!iiii,"he  mdii.  "And  tio  you, 
my  men,  learn  n  lesson  from  what  you  have  seen.  There 
in  only  one  king  who  is  all-powerful,  and  it  i.**  he  who  nilw 
the  sea.  and  hold;"  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  hie  hand.  It 
is  he  whfiiii  you  dUKhl  to  j)ntif*t'  nml  serve  above  all  others." 

t  usually  hitve  the  (jiieslions  answered  on  thelilack-hoanl 
by  the  pupils  at  their  places.  As  a  variation,  each  pupil 
may  answer  one  (jucstion  in  turn,  (me  set  of  answers  then 
serving  for  the  uw  of  the  whole  clas«,  bull  think  il  islx'tter 
when  each  ajuswers  the  (jucsiiona  for  himself.  Tht  follow- 
ing t|UWtiotis  arc  nhout  what  I  should  uw.  Tlicy  may 
be  written  one  at  a  time  and  the  anKwent  oorrccl^sd  imme- 
diately,or  the  whole  Met  may  lie  written  at  unce  and  the 
answen"  llien  corrected. 


1.  \\  ho  was  ('anute? 

2.  What  were  his  courtiers  constantly  doing? 

3.  WImt  would  one  say  that  he  waa? 

4.  Then  what  would  nmitlicr  add? 

5.  What  kind  of  n  man  was  tlie  king? 

6.  N\'li3t  dill  he  not  like  to  hear? 
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7.  One  day  where  did  he  and  his  officers  happen  to  be? 

8.  As  usual  what  were  they  doing? 

9.  What  was  it  about  the  time  for? 

10.  What  did  he  think  it  would  be  a  good  chance  to  do? 

11.  Where  did  he  tellthem  to  put  his  chair? 

12.  Then  he  turned  to  them  and  asked  what? 

13.  What  did  they  say? 

14.  He  asked  whether  what  would  obey  him? 

15.  How  were  the  officers? 

16.  What  were  they  afraid  to  say? 

17.  At  last  what  did  one  say? 

18.  What  did  Canute  command  the  sea? 

19.  Then  what  did  he  do? 

20.  Pretty  soon  what  began  to  rise  about  hun?     * 

21.  What  did  it  wet? 

22.  What  did  his  officers  begin  to  think? 

23.  What  did  Canute  throw  on  the  sand?  And  what  say? 

24.  What  did  ho  mean  to  teacli  them? 

The  answers  when  corrected  will  appear  something  like 
tht»e: 

1.  King  of  England  many  years  ago. 

2.  Flattering;  him. 

3.  The  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 

4.  That  there  was  nothing  in  tlic  world  tliat  dared  to 
disobey  him. 

5.  Sensible. 

6.  Their  absurd  speeches. 

7.  Near  tlie  .scusliore. 

8.  Praising  him. 

9.  The  tide  to  rise. 

10.  Teach  them  a  lesson. 

11.  Near  thir  edge  of  the  wiitcr. 

12.  Whetiier  all  things  obeyed  him. 

13.  Yes. 

14.  The  sea. 

15.  Embarra.'jsed. 
Ifl.  No. 

17.  "Command  it,  O  King!  ;iiid  it  will  nl)ey  you." 

18.  To  come  no  fiirthcr. 
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19.  Waited. 

20.  The  water. 

21.  Hie  fpet  Jiml  thpii  lu.s  robe. 

22.  H^  was  cra^y. 

23.  MIh  t-rowii — he  wnuM  never  wear  it  npaiii. 

24.  Thftt  the  only  all-powerful  king  w:u»  He  wlm  ruled 
llie  sea. 

Whenwritti^n  out  the  reproduction  will  be  as  follows: — 
King  Canutb  on  the  Sbashoke. 

Canute  was  king  of  Knglanc!  ninny  years  n^o.  FTis 
courtiers  wore  roitsljintly  praising  hiiu.  One  would  say 
tluiL  111-  wiis  the  jtreat<st  nutn  that  pver  lived.  Aiiollier 
wiiuld  add  that  tliere  was  niithing  in  the  world  that  darerl 
to  (liMohey  him. 

Thfi  kinj5  was  a  jwiusililc  iiiun  and  did  not  like  to  he«r 
their  ahsnifl  s|iefi'hes.  (hit'  day  he  and  his  ofliecrs  liii|i- 
|ienf'<i  tt)  he  neur  the  t?ea«hftre.  An  ut^ual,  they  were  prais- 
ing him.  It  was  uhoul  tlie  time  for  the  tide  to  rise  and 
Canute  thouglit  it  would  be  a  kooiI  chance  to  teach  thein 
a  IfBson. 

He  t4)ld  theni  to  put  hit  chair  near  the  ed^'  i»f  the  wntcr. 
Then  he  turned  to  them  and  asked  whether  all  things 
obeved  hini.  They  said  "Yes."  Ue  asked  whether  the 
si-n  would  obey  him.  His  ofHcers  were  embarrassed.  They 
were  afraid  to  say  "  No."  At  laflt,  one  said, "  Comniattd  it, 
O  King!  and  it  will  obey." 

Canute  eoiniruiuded  the  swi  to  come  no  further.  Th^n 
he  waited.  Pretty  soon  the  wntt-r  began  to  rise  about 
him.  It  wet  his  feet  and  then  his  rolx-.  His  otfiaTs  Ijegan 
to  think  tliat  he  was  crasy.  Canut*'  threw  his  crowu  upon 
the  siind  and  SiU<l  he  would  never  wear  it  agam.  He 
mejuit  t-o  t^^uch  them  tliat  the  only  all-powerfu!  king  was 
He  who  ruled  the  sea. 

The  following  reproduotion  was  written  by  a  girl,  deaf 
from  early  infancy  and  now  in  her  seventh  year  at  school. 
It  is  uncnrrecled  except  tlial  one  error  was  piiinted  out  to 
her  whirh  she  corrected  unassisted.  The  short  answers 
were,  of  course,  corrected  first. 
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AXDROCLUS   AND   THE    LlON. 

Androclus  was  a  Roman  slave.  One  day,  he  ran  away, 
because  his  master  was  cruel.  He  took  refuge  in  the  wood. 
■  Bye  and  bye,  he  became  weak  and  sick  for  want  of  food. 
While  wandering  about,  he  came  to  a  cave.  He  crept 
into  it  and  went  to  sleep.  Pretty  soon  a  lion  came  into 
the  cave,  roaring  loudly.  Androclus  woke  up  very  much 
frightened.  But  the  lion  did  not  try  to  harm  him.  He 
limped  as  though  his  foot  hurt  him.  Androclus  took  the 
lions  paw  in  his  hand  and  examined  it.  The  lion  stood 
quiet.  He  seemed  to  knew  that  Androclus  would  help 
him.  Androclus  found  a  large  thorn  in  the  lion's  paw.  He 
pulled  it  out.  The  lion  showed  his  joy  by  run  and  leaping 
about.  That  night  Aniirochis  and  the  lion  slept  side  by 
side  in  the  cave. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  the  lion  brought  food  to  his 
new  friend. 

But  one  day  soldiers  captureii  Androclus  and  took  him 
to  Rome. 

According  to  the  laws  -Androclus  was  compelled  to  fight 
a  hungry  lion. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  people  of  Rome  came  to  see 
the  cruel  sport. 

But  when  the  Hon  saw  Androclus,  instead  of  springing 
upon  him,  he  nui  and  lay  down  by  his  feet  and  licked  his 
hand.     It  was  Androclus'  friend  of  the  cave. 

The  people  were  filled  with  wonder. 

Then  Androclus  told  the  jjeople  how  the  lion  became 
his  friend.  The  enijH>riir  set  him  free  and  gave  him  the 
lion  to  keep  as  his  own. 

The  principle  of  the  nietliiid  can  ho  adapted  to  other 
exercises,  as  descriptions  and  compositions,  and  to  al- 
most anything  in  which  one  wishes  to  secure  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  ideas  and  language.  Tlie  teacher  may 
originate  an  exercise  l)y  giving  a  list  of  tjuestions  and 
suiJpiying  the  answers,  rniuiring  the  pupils  to  complete 
the  work. 

The  great  point  in  tin;  method  is  the  fact  that  it  secures 


a  ooiDH^cUtd  narrative  ami  pemiiti^  a  rangi>  itf  f^xjm'^oD 
n4>t  obtiihmble  in  a  single  sentence  nr  in  a  linphnKtinl  rp* 
pnKluctiiin.  i-Vw  [ihrnsfs  can  l>e  thoroughly  iindcpftnod 
when  (jtughl  hy  themselves,  In  tonjuiiction  willi  ullier 
wonU  thpy  asMunie  various  shailes  of  meaning,  or  change 
it  entirely,  so  they  should  be  leanied  a*  thpy  are  used.  All 
the  udvftiilagc's  which  ean  be  prpscntod  in  favor  of  oKkiiig 
nuojitioiw  are  secim-d  by  Ihifi  method,  and  there  are  many 
others  which  will  rcsidily  become  apparent  after  a  trial. 

J.  SCHrVI.EU  LONG. 
tfmul  Ttattitr  oj  tht  Aradcm  it  and  Fi  ftf  Inlennedialt 
Dtpnrtm«nlt  oJ  thf  Imfn  Srkitol, 
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Do  nnt  think  that  I  wniild  sr-juirat*'  this  from  other  in- 
stniellon.  1  only  wijth  to  enter  a  Utile  more  into  the 
ininutiii-  <rf  it.  Of  course  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  liter- 
ury,  H'ligious,  and  ImlnKtHdl  iiLslniclion,  hut  there  are 
many  vital  jKiints  that  do  not  conip  into  noiice  unU'BS 
special  attention  iKgiveti  to  them.  1  refer  1«  the  stnallneHHcti 
of  hiniian  nature,  wliich  are,  if  Wewed  from  the  proper 
point  of  view,  among  the  greater  moral  ilefects,  and  are  the 
aeodB  whieli  an-  ni<it*t  liable  to  grow  and  rrowd  out  the  finer, 
WKiker  phuit-s.  Thii^e  im-  of  iniportane*-  to  u»  as  teachers 
btTJUw  lliey  aiv  ho  largely  williin  our  eontrol  from  the  fact 
Hial  .1  great  portion  of  the  deaf  child'x  life  is  s]>pnt  wth 
UB.  We  can  map  out  and  study  our  cour>ie  of  tn.ttruetion. 
[^botli  literary  and  nOigioiw,  but  ihi«,  to  1m*  most  forcible, 
iiwt  be  in  our  own  example.  '*  Be  in  your  own  pernonality 
rhat  you  dcsin?  your  pupils  to  become,"  ig  certAinly  true 

moral  leaching. 

Hearing  ehildnii  ofleriMl  such  iipporl unities  ae  the  deaf 
ive  tu  our  schools  would  come  frotn  wwU-UmIo  or  imibi- 
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tinufl  parents.  We  know  that  many,  in  fact  most,  nl  thwp 
chiklren  art'  from  what  U  called  the  poorer  rlans,  and  wliilr- 
Bome  of  the  parents  an*  ambitious  for  their  ehlldrt-n  it  w 
not  the  case  ffitU  all.  II  is  primarily  our  duly  to  fit  oiir 
pupils  for  a  moral,  useful  life,  and  we  should  not  lun-  sight 
of  the  probable  field  of  action  to  which  tiiey  are  c&llofl; 
cure  should  bi*  taken  tlmt  in  no  way  are  they  unfitteil  fnr 
it.  I  do  not.  iiifan  thai  they  !*hould  not  be  i-levaled,  but 
we  must  liave  the  correct  iiiea  of  elevation.  Tt  would  nn 
lie  elevating  to  ediicitti-  a  ehild  for  the  rlmwiujE-nMini  wlu>n 
necessity  wmild  «dl  it  l^i  the  kitchen.  You  iiii(!ht  say  thu' 
drawinR-rtwin  t'ducaliofi  w<iuld  not  interfere  with  culinary 
proftcieDcy.  True,  it  would  not  if  thoy  had  hatt  the  kitchen 
trdueation  also  and  l>een  l)niiight  ii|)  with  the  kitchen  con- 
stantly iu  view;  but  I  uinidraid  tlieitrawing-nioni"pnliwh'' 
might  suffer  in  the  kitelien.  Il  certainly  is  a  most  desirab 
altitude  of  niind.inwliatsoi'Vcr  stale  yuu  are  lhen>witJi  to 
learn  to  1m>  content,  and  it  Is  veiy  comforting  to  have  some-; 
one  help  you  learn  it. 

I  ha^'e  taught  in  two  ililYorent  conununitioB  and  wofi 
rcarmi  In  anotlier,  and  I  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  erivimn- 
ment  of  at  ieaflt  two-thint^of  tliesc  children,  and  know  thai 
no  innrc  difliciilt  problem  prest^nta  itself  than  how  ImwI  t 
prepare  them  to  lit  into  the  places  that  am  open  to  tlieni. 
Kducatinn  is  great,  but  it  is  not  all  found  in  books  or  trade-<; 
in  fact,  tile  more  valuable  part  i^aot.  It  is  ai^ubtleuplifling 
from  narrowness  ami  sclfishnes.**;  an  opening  of  the  uiuler- 
standinpr  l«  the  beautiful  attribute*  that  are  to  \y  ftaiml 
in  all  filationii  of  life  and  are  ours  for  the  knowing  and  oilti^ 
vattiig. 

It  seems  comparatively  ca«y  to  lielp  correct  the  gray 
faults,  such  as  lying,  stealing,  and  deceiving,  but  when  il* 
comes  to  showing  the  bi'auties  of  iiaticnce  under  our  daily 
worries  and  of  patience  towanis  t he  .■<hnrloiiininM>  of  others 
and  the  man)'  wonderful  kindnesses  that  could  be  shown 
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if  only  thauglil  iibout,  the  problem  is  more  cUfiicult  of  solu- 
tion. Tbftt  U  what  we  ub  U^cliers  are  to  do— 1«  U'a/:\\  how 
to  think  about  thc»-  (hitifp,  Ptjlilriwjw  im  »  hcginning  to 
think  of  othrrn;  geiiuiup  kindness  nhoulil  iialurally  f<jlIow 
sfMHi.  and  hnw  many  opportunities  are  nfferptl  to  srt'ing 
eyes  to  make  others  happiiT  and  consiwjuentiy  be  mude 
happier.  Nearly  e^eiy  one  would  lif  nton?  kind  if  he 
thought  properly  about  it,  ami  how  often  one  heare  the 
n^miirk,  "O^sheiKso  Uioughtful,"  asif  it  wi>reti  special  gift. 
1  do  not  Ix'lieve  it  is.  It  is  more  often  the  result  of  can^ful, 
Ihoughlful  e<iucnlion. 

How  if*  a  chilli  whu  pcl«  timl  flitlicTft  another  for  a  pur- 
po«?  to  be  approached?  How  one  who  fiiwiis  upon  one 
nion-  bli'swd  with  this  worhl't*  goinis?  We  set-  niaiiifesta- 
liun-tof  thcte  tniil*.  An'  we  simply  to  say  they. nre  inborn 
jinil  let  them  go?  Weknowthey  are  despicable  and  very  do- 
ticeable,iuid»n'Kure  to  tellagain^toncinaftcrlifo.  Nonis 
the  time  for  the  fornmtion  of  eharact^^r,  and  we  are  rc- 
spoiisibk*  for  il;  but  Ii"w  to  proepcd  in  such  catrs  is  not 
always  clear.  It  is  touching  delicat*!  ground  when  we 
a>»unn-  tliwt  wrong  imitives  prompt  the  actions. 

\\V  all,  lU  Iciuit  riijiny  of  us,  make  a  mistake  in  not  re- 
quiring, or  at  Irjist  more  forcibly  encouraging  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude:,  it  nuty  be  felt,  but  it  should  also  be 
shown.  We  tlo  a  great  many  things  which,  while  they  are 
not  very  great  concession.''  on  our  part,  are  great  accom- 
modations for  our  pupils,  and  In  many  instances  these  are 
accepted  with  a.  «irple.sa,  "  i  thank  you.  "and  a  very  matter- 
of-course  air.  1  kuow  it  is  rather  a  <lelicAle  matter  to  toll 
a  child  that  it  shouki  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for 
it.  Eiut'it  t^  also  a  grave  mistake  to  foster  selfishuesa  that 
ttill  bring  grief  in  after  life.  There  truly  is  no  more  unhappy 
lot  than  that  of  a  self-centered,  nnappreciativc  person.  To 
on«*  wh(3  takes  everj-thing  as  a  matter  of  course  and  a  nt^ 
niore-ihan-IiJexerve  air. there  '\»  sure  to  come  a  timewhen 
everybwly  eeeniti  selfish  but  himself. 
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Tliere  is  one  thing  wilh  which  ilenf  childmi  have  to 
CfintPiifl,  that  thp  awragp  hrnriiiR  cliiM  iIror  not,  that  Ui 
hiinip  iii(lii!f;pnw.    Thp  p;iFoiit>i  give  ihoni  the  h***!  jind'i 
rcqmrp  Ihi'  licfiring  oue^  lo  kivp  up  t«  titciii,  and  thai  i» 
one  p^>liit  in  /a\'or  of  inctittttion  life-.    Every  little  one  h 
to  respect  e(|ually  tlie  right*  nnd  fepling?  of  others,  nn 
ftft^r  a  few  iiionlh.i  much  of  the  inistAl<eii  honw  kinrhioA; 
ctmiitemcteil. 

(hie  great,  loss  a  <teof  chiM  fuffers  is  not  knowing  11 
lUtlp  ."tories  with  whic^li  tiuwt  lii'.'iriiig  Hulilren  are  fnjiiili.-ir 
limg  Iwiforc  they  niii  reiul.     I  wiw  stnick  with  Ihis  farl 
ntiw*  whi'ii  I  wiui  "on  ihiiy."    I  fimml  myself  the  center 
of  u  crowd  of  '■pxi>eet)inl8."     It  weiiipd  fionw  one  had 
s|ireiul  the  news  that  1  wuh  ei>inK  t<»  " explain "  a.  st^jry. 
I  had  no  iiU'a  of  doing  it,  in  fael  littd  never  ilnne  it;  jind  I_     i 
fc*I(  very  much  onihftn-iiwed  but  did  not  likp  to  "  show  th^H 
whitr    fealhiT."      A«    niiwl  nf    loy  imilieiin-   wen*  «iniill      ' 
chililn-ii,  t  decided  to  try  a  fain'  tiivry  ihat  i»  very  itfipulftr 
wilh  my  liltle  k-ariiig  fricndt*— Ihr-  one  enlitU-d  "  I-Hantund* 
and  Toadw."     Il  deal^  wilh  tiie  n-wanl  nf  iinfW'Hish  kind- 
nens  nod  Uie  |>ut(ishnienl   of  uneliarilaMeness  itn<l  wl(i.' 
kiiidnesj.     The  ehildren  enjoyed  it  and  haw  asked  for 
time  and  again  and  want  the  lx»ok  tt  is  in,  und  why  nu 
Wore  not  we  brought  Up  on  such  stories,  and  <Iidn't  wr 
beg  for  iheni  long  before  we  couUI  read, and  do  not  we  tell 
thcin  to  our  little  heaiiug  relat i\Tfi  anil  friends?    Of  Couiw 
childn-n  art-  ehiltlreri,  or  at  leael  girJn  an*  girls,     I  know 
thrre  art"  many  i uteri'? ting  simple  stories,  from  whieli  gmxl 
mora.1  lessomt  are  drawn,  on  the  smaller  virtues  (if  tliere 
are  such).     These  ^itories,  lold  in  tlu*  chuiwrooniit.  soon  ttf>- 
comp  the  common  property  of  all  tlie  chiMren;  A»  I  have 
noticed,  there  is  a  ti-ndency  toward  '■slory-teUing"  among 
even  tike  Hniall  ones.     Il  in  pitiahle  to  w*e  girls  Hi-veriliH'n 
anil  cighlwn  years  old  n>ading  for  the  firttt  time  and  en- 
Joying  such  stories  as  "Cinderella,"  "Jack  ami  the  Idraii 
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Stnlk."  "FiTC  Little  Pins/'elc.  ()f  course  it  is  better  late 
than  never,  but  it  coiiUl  b*?  earli<'r.  aiu)  greatly  to  their 
ailviintiige. 

When  I  siiw  iHp  large  pirls  eiijoyinp  iIip  simple  little 
9t(>n.'-hi)oks  that  liaij  Imhmi  piveii  li»  thv  liltlc  imes  for 
Christmas,  1  wiiihfd  that  we  coulrl  Imve  in  our  librnry  iwime 
of  the  oUI-foi'hioiicd  popular  stories,  one  story  in  ii  book, 
written  in  wimple  lanftiiMKc  and  profusely  illuMrated.  I 
hail  tbi'tn  when  ii  ebilil,  arul  Ibcy  wi-n*.  nitire  tliati  anything 
else,  an  incentive  for  nie  to  learn  lo  irad,  and  they  also 
left  a  la'iting  inipreiwiDn  upon  nii'.  I  Iiave  used  scveru!  of 
tlieni  in  my  class  a?  language  lesson^!.  I  vcnle  the  M,ory 
on  the  blaek-bonrd  in  short  sentences  nnd  try  to  inake  the 
moral  point  utrong.  I  explain  it  nnd  have  the  pupils  read 
it  over;  then  I  let  tliein  rewrite  it  sk  best  they  can.  Of 
course  I  have  to  help  them  spell  and  express  theniPeh'es, 
but  they  get  the  inii«irt  of  the  story  and  do  nut  lose  sight 
of  the  moral  Icksdh.  Infiiet  tliey  often  make  thidilH- whole 
of  it,  whieb  1  siijipose  U  partly  my  fault.  IJul  they  enjoy 
th«!  ettory  and  eaeh  one  likes  it  and  trii-s  to  rewrite  it.  I 
|}elieve  it  in  gixxl  to  iifte  theKe  suil-ahle  stori«R  to  reaeh  the 
point  in  (juestion.antl  it  will  make  the  pupil.'<  more  anxioas 
to  read. 

Wall  mol!<x?»  lire  good  to  imprpfls  mornl  tluties  upon 
children^  minds.  A  student  in  one  of  our  southern  col- 
lege." t^)ld  nie  that  when  he  was  in  the  prepamtory  depart- 
ment, one  of  h\»  |e;ieher;<  had  a  plaeard  on  the  wall  "Xfind 
your  own  ImstiicKs,"  He  «sid  that  in  tiie  early  part  of 
the  leriii  it  w.-us  rixi|iientty  |>oiiitedat.biit  it  did  not  miuire 
many  nionths  for  theiri  to  learriwbal  wasancl  what  Wiisiiot 
their  busini^ss.  We  need  wall  nM>ltue!(  and  plenty  of  them. 
We  cmild  WTite  them  ourselves,  but  anything  printecl  is. 
in  the  mimls  of  our  little  oiws,  much  more  iniportanl. 

After  a  chihl  in  familiar  with  such  verses  as  "Suppow 
My  Kittle  Lady"  and  "Meddlesome  Mattif,"  a  reference 
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to  them  is  often  sufficient  to  correct,  for  the  time  being, 
the  faults  of  which  they  treat,  and  in  time  entirely  to  sub- 
due them ;  how  much  pleasanter  is  that  kind  of  correction 
than  the  preaching  or  scolding  method. 

Last  year  when  some  of  us  taught  our  classes  to  say 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, it  was  considered  inappropriate.  In  a  literal  sense 
it  was,  but  the  inappropriateness  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  spirit  it  instilled,  and  there  are  many  of 
the  children  who  say  the  prayer  each  night.  I  merely 
cite  this  as  an  instance  of  the  good  there  is  in  teaching 
these  children  the  same  little  things  that  all  children  know. 

I  think  thatalthoughthe*' rhyme  and  rhythm"  of  poetrj' 
is  lost  the  ideas  can  be  understood,  and  such  jingles  as 

'■  Do  your  best,  your  very  best. 
And  do  it  every  day; 
Little  boys  and  little  girls, 
It  is  the  wisest  way." 

"  'Tis  a  lesson  you  should  heed, 
Try,  tr>'.  try  afjain; 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 
Try,  try,  try  again." 

occupy  a  place  in  instructing  little  children  that  cannot 
he  filled  by  anything  else.  They  are  part  of  the  regular 
morning  exercises  in  tlie  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools;  tliey  interest  the  little  ones  and  are  a  foundation 
for  the  much  discusseii,  much  desired  reading  habit,  besides 
doing  in  a  measure  what  they  are  inteniled  to  do;  that  is, 
calling  attention  to  the  many  "Httle"  bright  beauties  of 
character  and  making  life  what  it  should  be,  a  world  of 
charity,  charity  that  vauntoth  not  itself,  that  doth  not  be- 
have itself  un.seemly,  charity  thai  sufTereth  long    and  is 

kind. 
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Speech  is  one  of  the  ftreatwl  gifts  of  human  [jciiigi*. 
S|)eech  makce  poeeible  epirituiil  interchange  of  thought 
between  man  anrl  nian.  .S]K;pch  is  the  effluence  of  the 
tlivine  in  irmn.  It  places  the  crow7i  of  creation  upoii  iiiiu 
who  beara  the  image  nf  his  Maker. 

Thf  (leaf  rhihi  hax  no  spccdi:  he  may  use  natural  signa, 
ami  the  greatt^r  hitt  intelligence  the  more  varied  and  graphic 
will  Iw  his  sigiiK:  hut  as  they  are  only  undersltHHl  liy  the 
iuitJated.  they  are  of  no  use  to  him  the  nximent  lie  is  jiliu'ed 
in  a  new  environineut.  Writt^-n  ianguiig*^'  in  well,  too,  in 
iUi  way,  but  many  times  ilie  eomlitions  nri>  sueli  tlial  it  is 
not  AVAitable. 

Irn-giihir  breathing,  ovcr-rmieli  breathing  tlmaigli  the 
mouth,  eUviciilar  insletid  of  diajilinigmatie  )m-uliiing, 
arc  wimtnon  to  nejuly  all  deaf  jx'ojile  wlio  Iiave  not  luul 
speech  drill.  For  one  of  tJie  very  funrlamentals  of  »iieeeh, 
one  thjit  indeed  hi  proper  teaehing  must  preeede  f^peeeh, 
18  regular,  deep,  anil  sustained  breathbig.  Through  the 
entire  firwt  tliirtl  of  a  deaf  chikl's  school  course  a  breathing 
exerciue  of  ten  minutes  daily  must  Iw  given,  This  exer- 
eiae  has  a  threefold  value-:  first. avthetie;8ec'>nd.  phonetic; 
ttBd.  third,  healthful.  The  lungs  art-  strengthened,  the 
chest  cavity,  the  rcsaniuice  room,  i»  enlarged,  ami  the 
lutbit  of  bre.itbing  through  the  nn«e  instead  of  the  mouth 
is  fonned  and  helps  to  keep  tlie  throat  and  lungs  in  a  healthy 
oonditioD- 

The  cimtrol  of  the  8j>epch  inugelpsisaconsciouscontrol — 
with  tbe  deaf  who  speak  their  entire  spewh  ia  eonseinus 
niuseular  aetion.  The  control  of  the  palate,  the  lenwon 
of  Uie  vocal  cords,  the  closing  ami  opening  of  IhenaHal  pae- 
aages,  tlie  contractiou  and  expansion  of  the  voice  box,  are 
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all  ui)ix>i)H(;ii}Uti  tnuHtultir  iiinveiiii'iit»  ttf  liiiii  whii  1mi 
With  tiiF  (IcHf  I'vcry  mtitioii,  rvi-rj-  pcisiUon  llml  prwii 
a  30iiti<l  is  coiisrinusly  [HTr(jriiw-il  fi>r  nmiiy  ymirs,  juid  oiilj 
after  practiff.and  rnnrp  prarticp,<lo  thew  iiinti(int>  bccoiii 
habits  of  unoonsciuus  niti^ular  action. 

The  chililri'ii  who  enter  Mchnols  for  tlw?  di'iiJ  may  be 
<Uv'i(lt.>il  iittu  six  rliiii^^s:  lirsl.  tlxwe  thiit.  have  heard  and 
spoken,  havo  become  deaf,  and  still  hear  a  little  ruid  rtiU_ 
dpeak;  second,  tho£«  thut  have  heard  and  spoken.  ha> 
Ix'conie  totiilly  deaf,  but  still  speak;  third,  those  lha( 
have  heani  and  spoken,  liave  become  totally  deaf 
Jo  not  speak:  fourth,  thoae  that  have  hoard  but  nntsjxjki'j 
fifth,  the  congenitally  deaf;  sixth,  those  that  can  he 
but  du  not  si^ealc. 

Tnder  ideal  conditions  I  wouhl  nay  tliai  each  of  tlu%v> 
cloiMWi  should  be  und^r  instnietion  by  itself,  tun  eaeli  ouf^bt 
to  reeeive  rjidiejiHy  diffen-nl  tPcainK'nl.  However,  such 
ronditious  du  tiol  exist,  and  we  liave  lo  take  these  di(-, 
forently  endowed  children  intn  one  chiss.  II  woulil  i»eci 
that  no  argument  were  needed  Ut  pmvu  Unit  tlie  first  U 
classes  must  1m?  tauKlil  fi|»i-ech  in  mieh  a  way  tbiit  thei| 
lanf^iiage,  liotli  ripiikeii  and  written,  shall  Ih-  that  nf  tti 
riuniml  chilil;but  if  they  are  placed  where-  they  nrc  uc 
tatigbt  sijcech  lliey  (*<iiin  forget  what  tliey  ha<i  and  becoinj 
duiid>.  The  highext  aiilh(iniie»  in  our  pruf<>ssiuti  liisis 
i)n  plncinR  thesit  two  elaKM-s  apnit  in  jiislire  tolheehildrei 
[lud  it  Hceni.<(  to  nie  Unit  even  if  they  learned  nothing  el 
for  several  yejirs  their  natnr.il  voice  .nnd  six>ech  should  l»o* 
niEUiilaineii.  In  very  rare  in^lancnt  a  child  of  the  sixtt 
claaa  may  Iw  placet!  with  these,  but  the  lack  of  s|H*ch 
a  hearing  ehilfl  is  more  often  due  to  the  lack  of  intellect. 

It  is  an  e!4tabli»i|ie<l  f:ict  tk<it  a  clilld  that  has  once  lieitrd 
oven  for  a  year  or  fourteen  moullis,  tlioiigh  he  may  nut 
liave  ttpoken  in  that  time,  lum  that  awakene<l  in  hit*  Hout 
Uiut  «an  never  be  touched  ut  U>e  KonKenilally  denf  child. 
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The  mother's  voice,  the  aouiuU  of  nature,  have  left  a  simiip 
tluit,  L'vcti  if  it  lie  lioriimnt  for  tiiaiiy  a  year,  yel  sooner  or 
littiT  will  he  mu-tr^l  tn  activity  rtiiii  pnnliicc  a  InrRcness 
uf  view  iiiul  uiiilcr't.niKliiig  tlmt  eamiol  hv  unrtnmU-il  for 
ill  aiiy  iirlwr  way.  All  cai-efully  nbnerv«nt  leiiclH^rrt  of  the 
(lejif  liave  noticed  Ihin. 

Tlte  imu'ticiil  viiluc  (if  »|K'r'('li  for  the  <h'uf  in  all  their 
inlereotirsf  with  KppukiiiR  iwnplc  must  not  !«•  overlookoi!. 
One  who  can  Hpcak  so  aj?  lo  beunderstoudhy  the  average 
fiuljlie  hiis  u  deeiiiexl  jnlviiiitaKe  over  him  who  eaiinot. 
Siieli  II  (leaf  worktiiaii  will  lind  eiii|j|oynienl  where  the 
othcif  powihly  would  not.  If  a  l)()y  wiuit:*  to  learii  a  trade 
he  must  have  such  faeJiity  of  wpeech  jvrul  lijj-reiuiiiiK  that 
it  will  call  forlh  little  efforl  on  the  psrl  of  the  muster,  or 
he  will  cerlaitily  refuse  to  Ite  bothereil  with  hitn.  He  iiiimt 
l)e  al)le  to  aeijuin*  theti'chnieul  teriii!!'  of  his  trade  without 
iiiueh  trouble ;  if  ho  etumol,  he  can  ocwr  niaster  the  dotuils. 

It  \H  ahnortt  inijKwsible  to  separut*  K[>eeeli  from  »|)oeeh- 
reatliiig.  yel  it  nut  infre<|uently  hapiteii^  that  a  good  talker 
is  a  poor  lip-reader,  anil  that  a  poor  talker  is  a  Kood  lip- 
rc^afltT.  In  fad  .  il  requires  ii  grenirr  dc^trie  of  intelligence, 
u  Nioiv  inteiisp  jippllniiion,  a  inniv  i-xtendrd  vncahulary, 
t«  beenuii-  :i  /jKdil  lijj-n-ader  than  a  (£"(«'  tfllkcr.  For  in 
rtpeceh  one  givci*  uul  what  one  ha.s  lUid  what  to  a  aTluin 
I'Xleiit  he  has  niadi-  bin  <)vni.  but  to  be  a  K'umI  Ii[)-rea<Ier 
one  imisl  lie  able  to  see  liie  spoecli.  to  follow  it.  Jiiul  to 
understand  il ;  any  of  these  want  inj;  he  fails. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  \m*  apijarent  that  the  pupil 
can  roa^i  luulerstnndingly  only  that  wliich  he  know*,  but 
how  lli'*n  is  he  to  be^bi  l«»  knowT  lU-  must  have  s|jeech 
ixifon*  all  to  help  in  the  first  place,  and  have  it  fixed  before 
he  ran  Imve  anylliinji  vlfr.  To  illustrate;  Von  show  him 
a  liip;yuu  if\)t!uk  the  word  lop  lo  hiin:  Iterepeataitaj* nearly 
ax  he  can.  You  sny  lop  and  point  t«  tlie  object  top:  ha 
aays  it  and  points  to  i(.    Now  in  his  mind  he  ha»  awociaied 
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the  picture  top  un  your  lips  with  tlw  objpct  tup.  Al) 
wonis  u.re  given  on  llie  Uiw  first,  nnil  on  the  lips  only,  for 
aloiiictiinelteforj.'  HiHchiltl  is  nHowed  Ui  wriU'  ilu'  vc*\rt\  and 
speak  it  from  the  written  sign-  He  is  to  become  fmnilior 
witii  it  from  tho  object  and  from  tho  lipa  first  and  fore-^ 
Rioet.  If  n  otiild  always  ^emt  h  word  on  the  li|)a  hrel  he 
n-ill  ^on'  to  di'fHTitd  mi  that  inodr  t>f  ^'tliiig  it.  but  if  hv 
hiis  the  wrilU'ii  w<ird  iis  soon  as  tin-  :«|>okcii  \w  will  tk;|)c'iid 
OD  the  written  word,  both  to  remember  it  and  also  to 
8p('-ak  it.  He  will  strive  to  unite  the  elenieiil*;  of  tlw  word 
into  one  spoken  whole,  aiirl  his  effort*  ui  that  direction 
iiften  produce  astonishing  resultfi. 

The  first  third  of  a  deaf  ehild'a  wbool  life  i»  indwd  hard 
and  progress  is  slow.    Xo  royal  road  brings  the  htllc  deaf  j 
pupil  to  tlie  place  wlion-  he  cnn  expir-s?  hi«  thoughts  easily' 
and  in  the  language  of  thn  hearing  child;  whra-he  under- 
titund'^  wliiit  is  said  to  him  nr  in  other  words  rtrads  s[ie«M-ltf 
readily.     Mut.  onee  having  acquired  this  p<twer  then  allj 
after  work  is  easy, or  it  should  be.      In  the  schoolrooui,  on^ 
the  playground,  al  home,  he  can  now  express  hiniaelf  and 
read  speecli.     Xo  lime  im  wnsl4?d  in  the  iuKtriietion  given 
him  now.    Question  mid  answer  in  speech  re(|n)re  only 
one-fifth  lis  much  time  as  written  r|uestion  and  answerr^ 
and  I  feel  certain  the  impression  is  deeper.    Also  the  pupil 
liai«  the  advantage  nf  getting  kiiowteilge  from  the  uutside 
world,  imd  that  vr^  of  gnnit  value  to  luiii  as  it  gi\XB  him 
a  standard  of  measurement  oUier  tbim  his  little  school- 
room.    It  is  life  he  is  coming  in  contact  with;  he  hiinselT 
nmst  soon  enter  the  aivna  and  lie  gets  some  faint  idea  of 
what  his  equipment  ought  to  be.    He  U-gins  to  n^slixe 
that  speech  and  Kjieeeh- reading  aiie  the  o{ieii  sesame  to 
mnuy  a  door  that  would  otherwise  remain  closed.    "Not 
for  the  schoolroom  b\it  for  life"  ought  lo  be  the  tJiought 
in  cver>'  teacher's  tulnd,  and  wc  cannot  live  up  to  H  too 
oloaoly.    The  grace,  beauty,  and  strength  that  come  from 
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ctmtact  with  an  inMIect  mi  u  highRr  plftoe  is  much  to  ub 
all  and  pepecially  Iti  the  ilcaf,  but  good  sjjeech  uiiii  mpid 
spt*(«h-niidirig  )iftl]>  more  than  any  other  thing  nloiig  this 
line. 

ELiilE  M.  HTEINKE, 
ttutrurtof  in  Iht  OmI  Drpurtment  of  tht 


COMPARATIVl':  STATISTICS  OK  METHODS  OF  EDU- 
OATINtJ  THI-:  DKAK  IN"  THE  r.N'lTKD  STATES. 

Tub  obJTiCt  in  ci>nipiling  the  falhminjE  r>tati8ticH  ]^a^^  been 
ki  show,  (irst.  the  niinilnT  (if  pupils  in  dilTerent  kinds  of 
schools  dallied  ucrurdiiig  to  iiirtlioils  of  iastmctiun ; 
second,  the  development  of  sjicech- teaching  in  each  class 
of  schools. 

In  thp  .\nnual  Tabnlar  Stafprnpntu  of  the  Annalit,  the 
rnethods  of  inntniet inn  I'niployod  ;m>Ki wn  as  fulluws :  I ,  Com- 
bined ;  2,  *  )riil ;  3,  Mtunml :  4,  Mjuuial  Alplialwt ;  5,  Oral  and 
Manuiil  Alphabet  (or  Oral  and  Manual,  afi  it  was  defiignatcd 
for  w-vi^nil  yeiiri4). 

Tlie  figun-s  arr*  dblaineil  from  the.\nnual  Tabular  Stntc- 
iiient*  iu  the  Anttalx  by  adding  together  the  nutnbcr  of 
pupils  in  each  rlass  of  firliiiohi.  ThiL-*.  ihe  number  of  pui)ils 
in  Conibincd-Syytem  schools  is  found  by  adding  Uigcther 
the  piipilfi  in  all  the  schools  dowgnatod  as  using  the  Com- 
bined System.  In  the  same  way  the  numljer  of  pupils  in 
Oral  school?  is  founi.l  by  adding  together  the  pupil*  in  all 
Uie  whools  dosigiiated  as  using  the  Oral  .Method,  and  bo 
The  letters  A,  B,  ami  C,  at  the  hejwla  of  columnB 
used  in  the  «iinewaya»<  in  the  Annals  Tabular  ,Stat«- 
lentH.  Tlie  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  nuniber 
of  pui'ils  incluiled  under  the  heading  of  eachtable..  Thus 
in  Tables  U.  Ill,  V,and  VI,  the  percentages  are  based  on 
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thp  numher  of  pupils  in  all  the  schcwU,  while  in  Table  IV 
thp  iMTCc'iitagp  is  based  on  the  niiniljer  of  pupila  in  Com- 
bineil-SyKlPiii  schools  exclusively. 

It  19  not  the  piirpoiice  of  this  paper  to  draw  any  par- 
ticular ioferencoslrom  these  t^lb^c8,  thouRh  many  intt* rwt- 
iiig  ilrtluctions  and  comparisons  luay  be  made,    The  tables 
an-  ratlier  intciuled  to  serve  for  reference,  and  it  is  int«rcat- 
iiig  to  not«  the  drift  of  seuttment  on  t  he  question  of  methods 
a«  shdwn  by  these  figures.    On  varioxis  occiusiona  tabular 
stat^fiiicnts  and  diagrams  have  been  published  ill  wliich^J 
unwarranted  liberliej*  have  l»een  taken  with  the  term Coni-^H 
billed  System,  and   allhoiiph  the  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Anrutt^,  the  relative  slaiidinp  of  ihe  various  iiH'lhodsj 
were  shown  quite  different  from  whui  they  wouhl  have  Ihh:-! 
if  the  term  had  been  Ui*cd  in  the  same  sentie  as  in  th< 
Armaljt.     No  doubt   (hey   thus  mb<le<l  many  pirople   m>t 
fainiiiiir  with  American  fHtiiditions.     In  Septemlier,  1S9S,J 
a  sIktI  was  printed  i-iititleil  "  Melhudtt  of  litstructinR  Ibi 
Deaf  in  the  United  States, "  in  which  tlw  number  of  pupilj 
instructe*!  under  varioiw  iiii'thoils  for  the  year  1S97  were' 
represented  as  shown  in  the  first  line  below,  while  if  tlie, 
terms  were  used  as  in  tlic  Annalf  the  result  would  be 
shown  in  the  second  line : 


Acruntinic  tii  Mlicri;  Cumliiiird, 
Ai.*cordiii|t  lo  AnriaJg:        " 


lKTl):<>nil.»d2K:Ma»iiiiJ,  «26l. 
8040;     "      MXi;       "  231, 


The  aforesaid  sheet  was.  criticised  in  the /I  wwi/;{  for  Fel 
niary,  1899,  pa^  134.    It  is  mentioned  here  because  poopl 
who  sec  the  following  t^tatlatiej^  may  wonder  at  the  diiTer- 
ence,  if  they  call  to  mind  having  soen  tlie  slieet  above 
ferred  to  or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  as  they  were  widel] 
distributed  and  extensivoly  quoted. 

In  the  following  tables  the  various  terms  have  I>een 
in  accordance  witit  the  definitions  and  usa^  in  the  Am 
and  as  they  are  generally  understood  by  most  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  in  this  country. 
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IMagram  tUmttraUng  TiMe  I,  tAote4Hff  number  uf  pvpiU  in  MeA  rbui  ^ 
leJUeUJ^  tt»  t/tAr»,  Jram  16Bi  Ut  1901,  ineluHt. 
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Tibia  II,— Showing  number  and  percentage  of  puptU  in  lehooU  of  the 
different  elateeefor  ten  yean,  from  189'i  to  1901,  tnelutive. 
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Diagram  iUuttnttfng  Table  II,  ihowing  pereentage  ofpupUt  in  eehooU  of 
the  different  etasteefor  ten  year;  from  1892  to  1901,  inclutite. 
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T*BL«  m.—SpeeeA-toMehing  in  the  United  Statu,  from  1892   to    1901, 

ineiurive. 
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Tablk  Vf.—8peeeh-UaelUng  in  Combined-St/tUm  School*,  fi-om  1892 
1901,  inclutivt. 
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TABut  y.—Bhouingnvmbtratidftreentageofpupilii  "  lavghttjiteth"  in 
eehooUof  the  different  ela*»e»,from  lb92  fo  1901,  ineiuaiM.  Token 
Jrom  Column  A. 
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tpeeek  "  in  fchooU  of  the  different  elansea,  from  1892  to  1901,  inelu- 
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TiBU  TI. — Shoviinff  number  and  pereentagt  of  pupitt  "  taught  wholly 
or  ehUJlg  hg  l/te  Oi-ai  Method  "  in  aehoolt  of  the  different  elaeeee,  from 
1893  U  1901,  intiu^e.    Tdkmpom  Column  B. 
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lead;  second,  that  whiln  thorv  lias  boen  a  steaiiy  growth 
in  Bpocch-tcaching,  the   grcuvth   of   the   exclusively   oral 
.sdiooU  hii£  not  kept  {lace  with  tlic  growth  of  speech 
tencUiiig  ill  the  country  as  a  whole. 

UWV  HANSON. 
Smtllf.  WaMnglon. 


KIOHARO  SILAS  RIIODKS. 
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:thaki*  StL.iS  KHOUE8.  puhlishcT,  ami  inventor  of  the 
audiphone.illeil  at  Rhodes,  Illituiic  fnear  Chicafio).  May  13, 
1902.  He  was  instantly  kilU-d  by  an  I'xpress  tniin  on  the 
WiBCiiiL*in  Oiilral  ntilroad  while  wHlkini;  at  ilie  wide  rif 
the  tnu^k,  but  near  enough  for  rite  »)ignal  Hiaff  of  the  eiif;iiio 
to  strike  hitn.  He  hivd  left  his  cc)Uiitr>'  home  to  take  his 
acciiMonied  train  into  the  city  and,  on  account  of  the  eon- 
ditiun  of  the  nmd  leudiliK  up  to  the  station,  reqiu'Sletl  his 
roaehinan  to  let  hitii  out  at  a  croKfiuK  about  a  bloek  from 
the  station,  intenthiig  to  walk  the  short  distance  iilonR 
the  side  of  ilie  track,  ile  hioked  down  the  track  and  found 
It  clear,  hut  Wfon'  he  reached  the  station  a  rapidly  ap- 
proaching exprei««  train  overtook  him  and  struek  him 
down.  Reing  deaf  he  did  not  hear  theM^nal.  Ten  ndriul«s 
after  bidilioK  li'w  sisters  a  cheery  K<"»"'-bye  ttwy  received 
the  shocking  intelligenee  that  their  beloved  brother  and 
the  iiiainwtay  of  the  hou!?chold  was  tiead.  Ilis  suilden 
and  depliirable  end  came  us  do  so  luany  every  ymr  nf 
deaf  |)tnM>ns  who  are  tempted  lo  use  tlie  railroad  track  as 
a  Uinnmghfnre. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  horn  sixty  years  a^o  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  *on  of  tJeorjfe  Armond  Uhmles  and  I^ivina  Cnl- 
well.  lu  early  childhocjd,  as  the  result  ot  fever,  his  hear- 
ing pmdually  left  him,  and  long  before  he  Iiad  finished 
his  schooling  he  was  praetieally  deaf ;  with  hi>»  hearing, 
his  voicD  also  had  dctcrioraled  ho  that  it  wa^  scarcely  of 
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any  use.  In  spitr  of  these  obetaelcs,  enpouraR*'*!  hy  his 
family,  lu*  r**tainf(l  hbi  articulation.  In  oarly  hoyhwKl 
his  ffltlwT  removed  to  Chicago  with  his  family,  wh^e 
Richani  finisheH  hit*  education  in  tlie  rity  schools,  irlyinR 
uptin  Iiis  rpnirianl  of  voice  and  articulnlion,  aicJed  by  writ- 
inR.  Ui  cDinniuniciite  with  his  twu-hers. 

His  fatherwas  a  successful  busincfiS  man  ajid  one  of  the 
early  niemhcre  of  the  ChicaRo  Board  of  'lYade,  so  that  a;* 
a  young  man  Mr.  RhtKlct  numifested  a  desire  for  an  ucUve 
huftincss  ranker.  His  first  venture  wa«  that  of  real-e8tat« 
broker,  hut  very  stxm  aft^r  he  decided  to  establiah  a  book 
publishing  busincfis.  which  lie  dirl  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mr(1ur<^ 
as  pa.rtiier.  Mr.  M(K'hire  was  »  Freshyterian  miniKter. 
and  naturally  their  first  puhlicationg  wen'  of  a  n>lif*ious 
character — the  first  book  [)ul>lii»h<yl  being  a  eoUection  of 
t^lorie.'i  for  children  eiititk-d  "Moody's  CliiM  .Storicw.'* 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  publication  have  Ijecn  Bokl. 
auti  the  sate  continues,  though  nearly  thirty  years  hsve 
elapj«'rl  since  it  wits  first  iRsued.  His  partner  died  about 
eif^Iit  years  ago,  and  the  st«ok  o(  the  Rlioiles  &  Mpflure 
Publifihiuf;  (\>rnpany  paased  into  tlie  liumis  of  Mr.  Khodes 
and  his  family,  confiifiting  of  Mr.  George  llho»lc-8,  member 
<if  the  ('hicago  Boarfl  of  Trade,  and  three  maiden  sisters. 
Besides  l>eiiiK  preaiilent  of  the  RJu«les  A  Mct'lunr  Pult- 
ILshing  Tompany,  Mr.  Riiodeii  organinrd  anil  controlle^l 
another  distinct  priiitini;  ami  binding  plant  known  as  the 
Plynioulh  IViiiling  iuid  Binding  Company,  hnNing  n 
capacity  of  ten  thousand  books  a  month.  As  n  recreation 
he  managetl  his  large  grain  and  ntock  ferm.  In  nil  Iheoe 
cnl4^rpriws  he  suececded,  tlum  prcivnting  imotlier  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  deaf  jn'rson  cnn  do  in  the  buwra'ss  world 
if  he  will.  Iliesr  bnilhers  and  sist^Ts  formrda  fanulymnel 
unique  and  loving.  Appiirently  niilioul  any  care  but 
for  one  another's  common  interests,  they  each  shared  the 
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labor  tliat  HaiIv  camp  to  him  or  her  without  a  jar  or  clis- 
imtt',  Ltiough  intuitively  the  raanagcmeiit  of  affairs,  b«th 
in  the  b  usinoss  and  on  thp  birge  farm,  where  tliey  lived  ad 
ideal  home  life,  was  pntnisted  ahnost  wholly  lo  Richnnl. 
On  ilie  other  haml  he, in  the  largeness  of  his  heart.sawiu 
It  that  when  the  time  came,  as  it  did,  that  he  must  m- 
linquish  his  control,  his  maiden  sisters  should  without  any 
iu:i  of  tlii-irs  hccomc  posseiwors  of  h\s  worldly  nITjiirs. 
How  iM-aiiliftil  Htid  ideal  way  the  .spirit  of  ihL^  th-af  hrnther 
in  \m  relations  with  his  bfloved  ones. 

But  why,  some  one  irmy  ask,  does  Richnrd  ft.  Rhodes 
deserve  speeial  menlinn  in  these  page??  The  jinswer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  though  being  deaf  he  wa«  a  most  succei^s- 
fu!  I>u8ines3  nian  in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  thus  standinR 
out  nw  an  example  of  what  may  be  ncconiplished  by  the 
deaf.  Me  wns  also  Ihe  inventor  of  an  in.strijrnent,  the 
ttudiplitme,  wliicli  liiu*  :ittracted  the  atlfntion  of  (he  civil- 
ize<l  world.  The  story  of  its  invention  may  be  learned  by 
reference  to  the  paR<'S  of  Ihie  magaisine  and  the  press  in 
tlie  years  1S7S-79. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Rhodes  vrt\s  never  cflntent  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  go  throuRh  life  without  liearing  his  own 
voice  and  that  of  hb*  friemls.  So  he  set  to  work  devising 
some  new  and  l)ettcr  iii.sLrunient  for  aiding  defective  hear- 
ing. After  a  series  of  experiments  he  finally  discovered 
wlwt  he  had  long  sought,  Tlis  inoile!  was  a  sheet  of  vul- 
caoizwl  rubber  with  sufRcienl  flexibility  t"  permit  lieing 
our\'ed  lo  a  rlesired  angle,  which,  placied  in  e<intaet  with 
the  teeth,  became  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound  througli 

me  cnndiiction.  enabling  nmtiy  alnwwt  totally  deaf  to 
'receive  .i<iund  impresftionw.  It  was  a  jK-rfect  success  in  hU 
ovni  ca«r.  enabling  him  not  only  lo  hear  ordinary  eonver- 
ttion  with  ease,  but  Ut  hear  his  own  voice  and  s|)ecch.    It 

happened  that  Jowph  Xlerlill,  the  well-known  e<litnr  of 
Cliicagu  Tribune  at  tliat  time,  was  MmUariy  aftUcted, 
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and  on  trying  the  audiphone  was  so  delighted  that  he  could 
not  say  enough  through  his  newspaper  in  praise  of  the  in- 
atrunient.  Thus  very  (juickly  did  the  audiphone,  the  in- 
vention of  this  deaf  man,  become  the  talk  of  the  hour,  for 
the  remarks  and  commendation  of  the  e<iitor  of  the  Tribune 
were  copied  far  and  wide.  So  it  came  about  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  founil  himself  made  famous  within  a  few  days. 
Thousands  of  letters  came  pouring  in  upon  him,  and  to  this 
day  the  demand  for  the  audiphone  is  unceasing. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  kindly  nature  very  soon  caused  him  to 
break  away  from  the  merely  commercial  value  of  his  in- 
vention and  to  atteinpt  tloiiig  good,  solely  from  a  philan- 
thropic dt«ire,  by  experimenting  with  deaf-nmtes.  So, 
packing  his  trunk  full  of  audipliones,  he  started  on  a  tour 
of  schools  for  the  deaf,  leaving  a  trail  behind  him  of  audi- 
phoiu's  '"without  money  and  without  ])rice."  The  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  various  insntitutions  are  well 
known  to  the  pn»fession.  Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  advantages  to  deaf-mutes,  but  through  all 
these  years  the  inventor  was  most  sanguine  that  by  certain 
IMTsistent  and  systematic  efforts  results  would  follow  which 
to  tile  great  majority  of  tifaf-mutes  would  be  most  grati- 
fying. So  genuinely  conHdcnt  was  .Mr.  RIukIcs  that  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  results  would  surely  come  that  he 
wasalways  rea<iy  Ic  :(.<sist  to  that  end.  In  addition  to gi\-ing 
awuy  aiidi|)I»)nes  to  schools  for  the  deaf  he,  in  Ane  instance 
1  know  of ,  cmplnycd  a  teacher  at  liis  ownexj)ense  to  labor 
in  one  of  our  schools  f<»r  the  deaf, and  undoubtedly  would 
have  fxpendcd  large  sums  in  the  same  direction  had  he  re- 
ecivfii  sutlicicnt  cntH'urageinent .  My  aci  [uaintance  with  Mr, 
Rhodes  within  the  last  nfiht  years  became  so  intimate  that 
he  look  riic  into  his  einitidcnci'  to  a  degree  that  not  ^nly 
gave  me  an  iiisjulu  into  his  clii'Hshed  plans  for  the  deaf, 
but  llinrnughly  coiiviiieed  me  that  his  efforts  along  that 
Utic  were  eutirelv  divurced  from  cuinmercialism  and  were 
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purely  phitnnthropir.  Nnw  llial  lie  lui."  priswil  t<i  his  re- 
WHrd  I  may  say  thai  otio  rif  hi-!  drwrt's  was  tn  establish  & 
free  school  for  the  ilwif  at  his  suburban  placo.  whore  ex- 
linustivi-  efforts  might  be  niado  t<i  if^tnrc  ami  culliVHtc  tixv 
lif'iiring  thtouRb  Ibcusenf  ihcaudiphono.  1  havonodcubt 
'  that  bad  ho  boon  spare*!  a  few  years  longer,  this  pet  project 
foranifliorotingthp  rnmlition  of  the  deaf  would  have  been 
coibniinui.itcd.  I  have  my  own  views  of  the  posaibiUtles 
iinder  favorable  coiitlitioiis  iiloiiK  iliLs  line.iiiiil  cDiifcsK  that 
theyareiHitfarfniuiiluwcheUI  by  Mr.  Rhoiie«.  Iiimy  have 
Iwt^ii  led  (o  ihew*  r()nviiMiini.s  largely  by  frequent  talks  with 
liini.  Mr.  Rhodes's  pjisp  niny  Imve  been  iinotlier  where 
the  truer  ftiid  nobler  setilirnents  of  a  man  are  not  appre- 
ciated during  his  life  iis  thoroughly  as  they  deserved  to  be. 
I  iH'Iieve  hv  Hiis  genuinely  Muci-i-e  in  jJI  Uw  efforts  for  tlie 
deaf,  and  therefore  deserving  of  tlii-k  recognition. 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  had  his  ulcus  on  the  (^ubjeet  of  educat- 
ing the  deaf,  he  w.i»  far  from  being  dlspofe^l  to  tear  down 
syKlenisi  timl  have  Iwen  ntiit  are  cffeetivo.  S^-ldoni  have 
I  litstened  toaiiion-  bi'Mutifiileuliigiuniof  the  >iign-languagc 
Ih&n  the  following  utten^d  by  him  at  the  rouveniion-of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Heiif  held  at  l-lint,. Michigan, 
in  1S!»5:  "I  siK-jik  to  you  ua  one,"  he  said,  "who  twenty 
years  ago  expected  to  become  dci>en<leiit  uj)on  the  ago- 
language  as  u  uiennK  of  con  in  luru  fating  and  receiving 
thought,  but  (ickI  in  hi;*  g<]odiie.s.>«  enabled  me  to  de\-it<e  thus 
instruuH-ul,  the  iiuillphuni',  which  lia-s  preservitl  to  uu'  the 
sounds  of  the  blesssed  human  voice,  which  I)r.  (jnllaudet 
allowed  in  liis  addrejw  to  be  suiKTior.  I  bore  my  aniielion 
with  greater  resignation  becauiw  of  the  l>eautiful  slgU'liui- 
guage  to  which  I  couUl  have  recourse.  I  have  studied  ihia 
language  in  its  beauty,  not  in  its  nieaTiitig.  I  know,  Imd 
uniierwtmMi  it,  I  fliould  have  seen  additional  beuutie*. 
To  lite  tlicre  are  no  motions  in  niiture  nionr  txiiutiful  Ihau 
ae  motioiiK  of  this  beautiful  IaIlguag(^     I  have  witness^ 
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the  mutions  of  aid  ocean  both  wImmi  peaceful  nnd  whun 
wlii|)pwl  to  fury  hv  the  gale;  by  th«  Itgbt  of  tlay  and  when 
iliiiiiiiti.it^^il  only  by  tb>H  vivid  liKlitiiiiigV  flash  hy  utgjii. 
1  liinv  nriUnl  llic  creifpiiigs  of  llic  siitiliglit  on  the  lawn;  th*' 
daiiciiij;  uf  ihe  rippling  brook;  the  iimjestic  river  moving 
to  llie  soa,  and  the  riit^liing  of  its  mighty  wuturs  in  the 
cataraKt;  the  undulating  of  the  ripeninR  Kmiii;  the  quiver- 
ing lt!avf«  in  Lht!  forpj>t  and  Ihi-  swaying  of  the  trw  in  the 
gentli-  brccsp — and  in  all  thi-w  and  other  motions  of  naluw 
I  have  WTii  nothing  rnon-  Ix-autifal  to  liic  than  the  motions 
of  this  Ix-aiilifiil  sign-language— Jii an,  God's  noblest  work. 
conveying  ihuught  by  nailioi)!  And  1  say  C>od  bless  thoee 
who  have  prenervetJ  to  uh  this  beautiful  language  of  the 
doaf." 

JUr.  Rhodes,  while  hnlding  ultra  oonvictjons  concerning 
the  fmssibtlities  of  educating  the  tieaf  by  vocal  ttpeech  aided 
by  the  uudiphone,  was  not  obtrusive  nor  abtisive,  jis  un- 
fortunately w  the  fjusp^-ithmaJiy  enthusiasts,  but  I  believe 
he  wiu*  often  Sore  at  heart  luid  actually  yearned  to  prove; 
his  convictions  witii  the  attendant  l)ene(il«  to  the  deaf  fol- 
lowing Hurh  prtiof.  IIiul  he  lived  a  few  years  longer  and 
carried  out  his  plans  that  were  a^uining  shajie,  who  can 
tell  but  that  an  epoch  in  llie  history  of  deaf-mute  (hIu- 
cation  would  have  been  the  result! 

Mr.  lUiodes  was  public-«pirite<i  and  geueroua  in  niaJiy 
ways.    At  his  countrj'  home  there  stands  tpiite  an  inipoeing  i 
church  edifice  which  he  had  built  from  his  owii  means  for 
u»e  in  public  wor»lii)),  lUid  for  many  yean^  he  contributetJ 
tlie  greater  })ortion  of  the  minister 'h  salary. 

A  pathetic  incident  in  his  deatli  was  the  shattering  into 
fragments  of  his  eonatant  roinpanion  for  so  many  years — 
Ills  auiiiphone.  the  handle  only  of  which  was  intjict  and  is 
carefully  presen'ed  by  hi*  lovuig  sisters  as  something  which 
by  long  association  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  aluiost 
a  part  of  the  man  himself. 
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The  activities  of  Richarx!  S.   IUkkIps  atmjtig  us  have 

ed,  but  what  he  hiif  ticf  umpli.-'hcil,  and  even  his  appira- 

tionn  iiuaccomplishc'i,  arc  the  hrritiigr  of  Uuiso  who  re- 

ninin  aiid  cut)  but  bt-ncfit  iiiiinkiiul. 

SAMUEL  TEei-T  WALKKH, 
Chieago,  iUinoi*. 


MR.  FORt'riH.VMMKR'S  MANTAL-ORAI.  MOTHOI) 
OF  IN^TRUUTIOX  AND  COMMUNKUTION  K)U 
THK  DEAF. 

Mh.  CJ.  Forciihammmr,  Principal  uf  the  Royal  InBtitution 
for  the  Deuf  at  NyborR,  Doimiark.  wliom  our  rcjidera  mil 
rTiiietttbcr  an  the  auUinr  of  iiii  ulilr  work  advucjitiii>;  the 
use  of  |)hnn('ttCT  wntitiic  iu<  thr  Itiisiit  of  l:in^iiiif;r  niytnictiim 
for  tlie  deaf,*  and  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tlie  principles 
of  articulation, t  read  an  ioterRBling  paper  at  tlip  Tliird 
Convention  of  DaniHli  hiittruetom  of  tht;  Di^af,  held  at 
Nyborg  in  April  of  this  year,  on  a  new  "  phonclic  manual 
al|)habet"  which  be  has*  dcvi-scd  for  u«!  in  the  in-struction 
of  the  dcAf  and  also  as  n  Eupan»  of  coinniuiitcition  for  the 
deaf  with  one  another. J  He  used  this  tenii  "phonetic 
manual  alphabet"  at  first,  though  the  principle  is  in  fact, 
as  he  says,  '"analphaln'tic  rather  than  nlpliabetic."  The 
tenn  "inanuat-oral  method  of  in.strueliun  and  conuiiuniea- 
tlon,"orbriefly"nuinual-i>ral  method,"  is  a  good  deeigna- 
tion  (or  the  dc\icc. 

Mr.  Korchhammer  i^tarte  from  the  preniiite  that  llic 
due!  obfitacle  that  the  deaf  have  to  encounter  in  attenipir 

•Uvvicwcd  in  ihe  AnrvtU,  vul,  xliv,  pp.  -156-458' 
tU<-vicwcd  in  tUeAnnnh.  vol  ^Ivi,  pp.  116-132. 

[The  paper  iit  nlim  piilJinhod  &!<  an  apprntljx  In  thi-  Rvporl  ut  the 

D.vnl  In.iUtutiiin  nl  Nylmrx  Uv  lOlHI-'OI.  nntl  b  inuiAlntml  hy  tlic 

llhor  iDlo UemuiD  (or  Uw  Oryaniler  Tauintvntmnn-A mtaUrn in  DeulitK- 

I  iin^iJerxfaufMAn^dlmdmiVtcMMifMHiifrTi  for  June  ntidJulv,  |W>2. 
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ing  t*)  read  gpppphl'ps  in  the  fact  that  they  can  see  oiUy  a 
fractiontil  part  of  the  vocal  uttcnmRC.  If  they  could  see 
the  tonpiie,  thcpalftt<*,nnd  (lii-voralcnrdfiru*  well  as  they  can 
thf  li)»,  tlicy  rdiiUi  gnisp  what  is  spoken  a*  well  us  hi-nriim 
I>eo]>lr  (to;  hut  itinmiurh  »s  not  more  thnn  n  lliini,  or  nt 
most  a  half,  of  the  petitions  tlint  the  urgaii?  of  speech  tako 
in  piTwhicinp  »»nund9  aiv  vi'*thl«'  to  the  cyp.  the  spccch- 
riynliiis  <'f  thp  deaf  u;  aiwavt!  imperfpct  mid,  itt  the  begin- 
ning of  their  courec  especially.  diHicuIt  and  uncertain. 

Thin  ctiffirully  and  unrertainly  Mr.  Forchhanmior  hw 
endeavored  to  remedy  h)"  tlte  deviee  of  :i  serjfi?  of  |>n:«itioiis 
of  the  Imnd,  wlueli  are  inU-nded  to  aeeonipany  the  spoken 
word  n»  an  outward  indirnlioti  of  the  inner  (Ktsilions  of  the 
orgnna  of  speeeh.  By  this  nienns.  ho  elainis.  the  spojcen 
word  it*  reiider<-d  just  as  visible  (o  the  eye  of  the  deaf  [wr- 
Bon  m  it  if  aiidihle  to  the  car  of  the  hearing  pernoD.  Mr. 
rorrrlilinmmer  descrihc«  his  method  of  indicating  the 
tn%-i:<ihle  |M)sitions  and  movenientB  of  the  vocal  orgunn  na 
foligwit; 

"The  movementit  of  thi*  vocal  cords  are  indicated  by 
bending  the  wrist  outward  and  inward:  the  opening  nnd 
clewing  nf  the  glottis. 

"The  niovetnents  of  the  palat*  are  indicjiied  by  bend- 
ing the  i^Tist  up  and  down:  the  lowering  and  raieiDg  of 
the  soft  palate. 

"The  mtivcments  of  the  tongue  are  indicated  (with  the 
hand  half  cloned  x-*  a  jMiint  uf  departure)  by  stretcliing  out 
i*ariou»  fingers;  the  niovnnent.s  of  tlie  tongtie  for  the  vowels 
are  sliuwn  by  the  thumb,  for  the  consonants  by  tlic  otlicr 
fingers. 

"The  artieuUitiowB  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  are  in- 
(Ucatcd  (wj  far  os  p<H«ble)  by  the  various  fingers  lakes 
singly,  jw  fi  by  atretching  out  the  little  finger.  /  by  stretching 
out  tin:  middle  finger,  the  common  pusitiun  of  n,d,  and  I 
by  stretching  out  the  index  finger. 
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"The  arUculatinua  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  are  indi- 
catpd  by  stretching  rut  sevenil  fingers  together;  ng,  g,  and 
k  by  the  whole  palm. 

"Tlic  tran-Hilioiis  of  the  articulation  fnmi  the  point  of 
ti\c  tongue  tn  the  back  of  the  1<»iriii'  nre  described  by 
oomwponding  tmnsitinng  in  the  posktions  of  the  liand. 
"The  consonant  r,  the  artinilation  of  which  is  produced 
in  some  langimges  thnniEh  the  point  of  the  tongue,  in 
others  tliroiyjh  the  iKick  of  the  tongue  (agaiiLst  tlie  uvuhi), 
is  indicated  Ijy  a  turning  of  thf*  hand." 

The  question  may  he  asked,  What  advantage  has  Mr. 
Korehliaiiuner's  device  over  our  ordinan,'  manual  alphabet, 
as  a  reprpseiitation  of  speech?  The  answer  is,  that  Ihft 
former  b  phonotic,  and  the  hitter  is  not.  A«  a  reprea-uLa- 
live  of  the  wrilt.<'n  nr  priatcd  word,  nothing  could  he 
beit^^-r  than  our  inauiial  alplial)et;  but.,  like  writing  and 
print,  it  does  not  correctly  repreeeot  the  spoken  word. 
It*:  lettePH  ai*e  often  silent;  it  does  not  indicate  accent  nor 
the  length  or  shortness  of  vowels;  and  in  general,  regarded 
a»  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  it  '»  ambigutaii"  and  niMead- 
ing.  'Iliif*  is  e*4pecittlly  true  of  the  alphahi>t  when  used  tie  a 
representation  of  the  Knglish  language.  Mr.  Korchhammer 
ahto  clainis  tluit  hts  device  is  more  rapid  than  our  manual 
alphabet,  innitniuch  as  in  using  it  one  movement  of  tbe 
hand  can  be  iH'gua  befftre  another  is  ended.  It  is  thos 
possible,  he  sa^-s,  to  keep  pace  somewhat  with  the  onUnary 
rapidity  of  speech. 

Mr.  Forehhammer'ft  de^'ice  hna  much  more  in  common 
with  the  "  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  "*  than  with  the  ordinary 
manual  alphabet,  though  the  author  Be<.-nii«  not  to  be  aware 
of  tlial  ingenioui*  method,  nor  of  the  previous  attempts 
at  a  phonetic  manual  alpliaitet  made  by  P^reire,  Wllhorgue, 

* Piili1isli--iJ  ill  IM>1  Ity  Ihr  .\u>i<rinui  A«u<'i*iwn  to  Itemote 
tlir  'IVACliing  i>f  .Sp>-r-L'h  to  thv  Di^af  sa  "Cirrular  of  Lufoniiatioo, 
No.  3."     Itvvwwe^  Ju  the  Annda,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  63,  o4- 
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GroKsoUn,  (ind  the  Brothprs  of  St.  Oaliriel.  whieh  Dr. 
Gord<m  has  brought  to  Uip  notice  of  the  profw«on  in 
America.*  The  iwfr-itioii.*  of  tlio  imiid  choson  by  Mr. 
Forchhainmpr  to  reprrspiii  llir  p<«<ition.s  of  UiP  vocal 
organs  in  the  net  nf  speech  are  quite  diflfcn-iit  from  those 
chosen  by  Mr.  Lyon  for  tlip  siuiie  pur|K>i-e.  but  in  [irinciple 
the  niethods  are  simil.'ir.  The  chief  differeneo  fe*  th:it  tlw 
Forchl'amtnernietlKHi  \»  leiw eliiborate and  euiiiplet*'.  inas- 
much fts  it  ationtpts  to  rcprwfnt  only  audi  posiUons  of  tl»e 
vocal  organs  as  are  invisible  to  the  c>*c,  wiiilc  the  Lyon 
method  reprcjM.'ntsHli  the  ptwitinnn.  those  \-isiblc  flM  wvlhis 
those  invisible.  Mr.  Korohhaninier  does  not  intend  hi» 
method  ever  to  be  used  «»  a  sul»<titut«»  for  v<»C!il  uttATarice,  m 
Mr.  I-yon"s  mtiy  be.  but  only  in  eonneetinn  with  sppoch  nnd 
assuppleineiUary  t^iit.t  ' •  1  ri  the jict of  six'jikitm  tln'hnnd 
IP  held  tjefore  tlie  breast  in  sueli  a  way  tha^  the  pupils, 
with  their  eyes*  fixed  upon  the  month  of  Iho  t*i»e«kcr,  c-ui 
at  the  siinie  time  perceive  iUv  |M>^ilinIls  of  his  band.  Thw 
ppTcejition  is  rendered  (lossible  partly  by  the  erdarpement 
of  the  retina  Ut  include  the  more  extended  Beld  of  v'ij»ioti 
and  [Kirtly  by  the  siniplieity  nml  elcMrneiw  of  the  mninuil 
po;!itiori'i,  wbieh  n'ndcr  it.  iiiiti<"M'>war\'  that  tiie  hand  bo 
pliurd  directly  bit-ide  the  object  looked  at." 

The  advantajT*^  elainied  for  the  use  of  this  metltod  Ui 
the  i(clioolr(K>ut  are.  Rrel,  ax  a  nieaiut  of  iniliraliii^  ttu' 
positiont*  of  the  iiivinible  orjonir*  nf  siK'erh  in  eon^eeting 
nrrorx  in  ariittulntion,  and.  !*efoiidly,  a.s  a  meaii-s  of  imiwrt- 
in^  knowledge  thniugh  language.  Iti  in)pMrliiif>  knowh>cl^e 
the  ruli*  IK  to  cuinniuniente  everything  tliat  is  new  and 
difiicult  l)y  the  niouili  and  hand  togcilu-r,  but  everything 
thai  is  known  and  easv  bv  the  mouth  alone. 


*l*rar«M>ilinK*  <>f   Ihfi   Fint  .Suminpr  SlP^ting  of  ItvB  .Amfriean 

flu  this  rrspcrl  it  ia  laorv  lik^  (irti9.wlin '»  "pliunoiniiiiic"  mrtlmd. 
See  th«  .4niuiiii,  vai.  xx,  p.  118. 
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The  method  has  been  gradimlly  jntr<Hlll«^d  into  the 
NyborgecliKoldurinfr the  pasMwotir  thrse  jyars.  I>uring 
the  pa«t  year  Mr.  Forphhiimmcr,  laking  two  half  liours 
a  wwk,  htm  rt'ivd  to  the  upi-HT  clnsw*^  by  tliis  method,  bi*- 
'sidnt  utht'-T  htei'iUure,  a  coiwido ruble  number  of  Ander- 
sen's stories.  l'"iret  he  alwa>-B  repeatt<  with  the  mouth 
alone  whnt  htw  been  gone  over  at  the  last  previous  reading, 
Mild  then  rends  the  new  malcrijil  withitreonipanying  move- 
uients  of  the  hand.  Thus  everything  is  read  to  the  pupils 
twice,  the  second  time  by  pure  li|>-reftding.  He  saw  thut 
the  children  hnve  not  only  followed  his  rcjidinpn  to  the  class 
with  marked  interest,  but  have  also  shown  increased  ploAS- 
ure  in  their  own  reading,  evidently  as  a  result  of  the 
readings  to  the  clnas. 

In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  I ij)- reading  of 
the  pupils  dofs  not  suffer  from  the  supplement  arj-  use  of 
the  hand  in  addressing  them,  the  teachers  of  the  Nylwirg 
school,  since  the  autmnii  of  HKXl,  have  given  various  classes 
wwlcly  dietiUion  exercises  and  noted  the  results.  The 
tests  liHve  not  yet  l)een  contimied  long  enough  to  afford 
absolutely  eonelusivc  results,  but,  m  far  as  they  gt^  Uicy 
indicAte  that  neither  the  previous  basing  of  the  iit^tnir- 
tion  upon  writing  nor  the  introduction  of  the  new  manual- 
oral  method  is  injurious  to  the  pujiils'  Hp-reading.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  school  years  a  series  of  dictation  exercises 
without  repetition  gave  an  average  of  errors  of  only  nine 
per  cent.  The  pupils  of  these  classes,  whose  instruction 
in  the  prrcfxling  years  had  teen  conducted  by  the  writing 
method ,  had  had  no  other  lip-reading  than  what  was  uiitur- 
ally  connected  with  the  exercises  in  writing. 

The  teachers  have  also  made  a  comparisim  of  the  results 
of  oral  dictation  with  those  of  ora]*nianual  dictation,  from 
which  Mr.  I "nrch hammer  presents  the  fDllowing  statisticB 
for  the  year  lyoO-t)!: 

"  Eighesl  class.  I.  Averages  of  u  series  of  easier  dicta- 
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tions  (composed  by  the  corps  of  instructors,  the  headings 
written  on  the  board) : 


Oral  Dictation. 

Eaor  Dictation  Diotatxd 

Once. 

Three  times. 

By  other  teaoliers,  the  pastor,  etc. 

17%  errors. 
34%  errors. 

7%  errom. 
33%  errors. 

"  2.  Averages  of  a  series  of  somewhat  more  difficult 
dictationf?,  which  were  taken  at  haphazard  from  a,  book 
written  for  hearing  persons  (without  headings) : 


Oral  DictaUtm. 

Each  Diotation  Diotatxd 

Once. 

Three  times. 

^ 

20%  errors. 

12%  errors. 

"For  comparison  witli  the  above:  Next  highest  class  (in 
the  same  year) :  Averages  of  the  same  difficult  series  of  dicta- 
tions: oral-manual  dictation  (eacli  dictation  dictated  once) : 
4  per  cent,  of  errors." 

It  appears  from  this  comparison  that  even  an  easier 
piece,  dictated  tliree  times  by  the  mouth  alone,  is  leas 
surely  understood  than  a  more  difficult  piece  dictat^wl  only 
once  with  tlic  assistance  of  the  hand. 

A  similar  comparison  of  results  in  the  highest  class  in 
the  school  year  1901-132,  the  dictations  being  taken  at 
haphazard  from  a  t)0(ik  that  was  not  very  easy  and  with 
which  the  children  were  not  acquainted,  gave  for  the 
oral  dictation  an  average  of  22  per  cent,  of  errors,  and  for 
the  oral-manual  dictation  only  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 

A  comparison  is  also  given  of  the  results  of  the  two 
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methods  of  dictotion  in  the  case  of  a  gCMxi  li]^-^cadc^  and 
offt  poor  one,  both  in  the  ncxttotliehighwtclnss.  In  thft 
orjil  dirtatinns  of  difficult  extracts  thr  good  lij>-rpadrr  had 
Ironi  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  errors;  the  poor  one  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  rent.  But  in  the  oral-manual  dictations 
(word  by  word)  the  fKJor  Hii-i-ifuh'r  siieceeflwl  its  well  m 
the  goixJ  li)>re:!(ler  did  in  the  (irnl  dictations. 

Thi-  case  is  ciU'd  of  otir  IdtiUIy  deaf  aenii-mutc,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  with  whom  comparative  tests  have  been 
ttuule  flhnc^t  ever  siuoe  hi«  Hdiuitwion  to  the  »cboul.  At 
first  he  eould  read  from  tlie  hps  only  sinple  detached 
wordi' ;  in  the  rcmrKe  of  a  {tirtnijiht  bin  projrreBe  was  niiirknl 
about  20  in  or:il  dictation  and  in  oral-manual  dietntion  by 
phrases  or  senteneen,  but  about /iO  inoriil-nianiml  dictation 
word  by  word.  A  few  months  later  (wlicn  Mr.  ForcUhani- 
mer  wrote  the  pajXT  now  under  review)  the  boy  could 
understand  almost  everything  that  was  said  l-o  him  by  Uie 
oral-manual  method,  and  was  beginning  to  become  pro- 
fieient  in  purely  oral  Iii>-reading. 

Dn  »  rc^H'iil  viitit  tu  tite  school  by  tho  distinguished 

French    philologist.  Mr.    I*.   1'a.s.sy,  arconiiKmied  by    the 

DaiUHh   coa'»uI,  Mr.   Clotis,   Mr.    ForcWiainumr  ii-tked   Mr. 

Tansy,  in  the  cins*  of  the  thkd  school  year,  to  write  a  French 

sentenee  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  he  might  liave  the  class 

repniduco  il  in  ehorus.    Indieating  with  hand  and  mouth 

(but  without  voice)   the  articulation  of  the  sentence^n 

French,  l)Ut  with  Danish  pounds^he  brought  the  pupils  by 

few  reiKftitiotift  to  rc|)eat  the  sentence  in  chonjs  without 

lesitntion,  arid  sn  plairdy  that  Mr.  Clooa  (without  knowing 

tthe  sentence  befnrrhaiid)  rouUl  inuler^taud  what  w.'u*  siiid: 

r'Je  Mtis  tr^s  content  de  vous  voir  tramilUr." 

Besides  the  uses  of  this  method  in  the  schoolroom  above 
deserilied,  Mr.  Forch  hammer  claims  that  it  offers  great 
ladvautiiges  a«  a  means  of  conmiunication  among  tho  deaf 
I  thenujolves.    Its  advantage  for  this  purpose  over  the  sign* 
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languiigo  is  that  it  is  bastti  upon  the  language  of  the  wiuntnr ; 
its  adv«ntng<'  over  the  ordimirv  mnnual  iilphabet  is  that  'rt 
is  iKiwd  upon  spoech  iind  that  it  is  more  rapid;  it^  advan- 
tnK*'  over  mere  .■<j)ocrli  and  lip-rtndiiig  h  that  it  i»  cli^r  and 
intclliKihle  u»  l\w  tleuf. 

W  the  prcvioi'H  plioiictie  iiiantial  metlMid!*  that  ha\e  lipcii 
hopefully  offered  hy  their  invpntorsas  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  communieation  for  the  deaf,  idtliougli  some  of 
them  have  been  tet^led  under  fnvorahle  eonditioni^,  nonn,  ao 
far  as  we  are  aware,  have  punived  in  the  struKjle  for  ex- 
isletief^  except  the  "phnnoniimit;"  method,  which  v.  etill 
followi-d  in  certain  day-sehools  in  Friiuw,  thou^li  with  re- 
sults that  Sfcrii  not  Ut  W'  regardi^  as  8atL>ifact*>ri'  l»y  com- 
petent olist-rvers,  Will  Mr.  Fort-hhammer's  manual-oral 
method  have  a  li:ippier  fate?  Time  atone  can  answer  tlii,i 
qui^tion.  The  method  has  the  present  good  fi>rtni)i>  of 
receiving  a  thorough  test  under  the  direction  of  its  en- 
thiL-'int'tif  inventor,  aid<id  l)y  a  eorj)!*  of  well-tniuied  Iwiehers 
who  rairdiiilly  po-openitc  with  him.  The  results  thus  far 
repnrte<l— though  w>me  allommce  must  of  course  be  made 
for  the  partiality  of  a  pilrent  for  his  offspring — are  encour- 
fl^pR,  and  still  better  n-sulU*,  as  Mr.  Korehhuinmer  says, 
may  be  exjieeled  when  the  method  has  l>eeii  u.'ii-d  with  all 
the  pupii.'t  of  the  sehool  froni  the  bRgimiing  of  their  courM 
of  instruetion.  We  shall  await  with  interest  the  verdict  of 
the  other  lejichen*  nf  Denmark  after  the  expexinient  at 
Nybtirg  shall  have  eoiitinued  a  ivw  years  longer. 

V.    .V    K 


TUV:  MKI-TIXr,  OF  TflR  DKPARTMKNT  OF  SPWUAI. 
KDrCATION'  OF  THK  NAT[(tNAl,  KDrCA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION .  AT  M I  \  \  i:  Al'OLIS, 
MIXNKSOTA. 

THUfiPssioiw  of  till-  DopiirlJiiciit  were  liHd  in  llic  Hf'niu'- 
piti  Avpnup  MetliiMllstchui-cli  on  tlic  iifttTiitmiis  of  VCcd- 
ncadfty  aiir)  FrUIiiv.  .Tul,v  if  ni»\  M.  l\V)2. 

•Iiidgiti^  !)>  the  litrf:i-  iitti-tulaiirc  itiid  tlic  ('iithii:«iiiMni  of 
tin-  juulicnt-es  tlir  nu-i'liiiKs  wrrr  c(rrt;iinly  a  surcrcss. 

Kuch  s^ision  n'n»  introduced  by  tht^  !4in^ing  of  a  i^olo, 
nn  W'pdnesday  hy  Mi**  .1i>ni->;.  on  Friday  \>y  Miss  1>AVW. 

TliP  Sccrplary,  Mr.  K.  A.  CinrvKit.'if  Xcw  York,  liHiif; 
ahspiit,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bormi,  "f  Pliil:idi'l|ilii:i,  w;i.'»  nuidi'  Sec- 
retary. 

Dr.  C:  M.  .lordfiii.  who  was  tinmod  on  the  {jrograniino 
fttr  thp  addn-w  of  wi-lt^Hiic,  wiu*  :di:<cnt. 

Dr.  Ai.KXA.NDHH  (inAd.vM  lU:r-i..  I'li-sidi-iil  oC  the  IJe- 
partriipnt..  gave  n  hricf,  forcfful  ;iddrpss.  Hr  snid  in  part 
thiit  Swtion  Sixtwti  w;ui  nrigin^illy  cn-punixcd  for  the  tt-iicIuTs 
of  tlip  df'iif,  as  tlioy  winiU'd  to  Up  in  tourh  witli  the  National 
Wucalinrial  Atwociation — the  blind  and  tlu'  fcfblt^niiridcd 
cominp  in  IuUt  for  the  mme  Rawn.  Tlie  word  dumb  is 
br-iiiK  fliininatrtl  from  tlift  names*  of  tlm  pchooli*  for  the 
tlcal  tiiruusliout  ibis  country.  Sixty  |Kt  cent,  of  the 
dciif  of  Hie  linit4'd  States  are  now  lAUglit  siiweh.  For 
vents  efforts  lirive  beeji  made  to  change  the  name  of  T)<^ 
parLment  Six1*en,  '"  OeiKirlnient  for  Defeclives"  Wing 
oflcnsivn.  The  Kxecuttve  CommittW!  of  thp  Cbarlwiton 
moptinR  re[K)rtf<i  at  iJiP  IX'trtiii  niwtiiiK  in  favor  of  a 
ctiatiKi",  lint  n'ithoiil.  iKTeinnplitihin;;  jiaylhing.  Ilic  Kxe«- 
ulivi*  Conmiitiw  of  the  [m-Heni  me^'ting  have  been  in- 
duced to  chunice  the  nam?  to  "  Department  of  Spixial 

Kduciition,  rehil-ini;  to  children  demiuiding  rtpvciiiJ  means 

oil 
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(if  iustruutioii. "  The  r(>c<ii)iiiii'iKUtii>tiH  rplntjng  to 
ohjeci  of  till*  Ocpiirtiiii'nt  »nd  the  n'guliitiurut  for  \i»  cc 
(lurt  rp(Toniim*tMli'd  l»y  thr  ('uniiiiittcc  of  the  Depiirtiiicij' 
\\\  its  nun-ling  at  Overbroiik.  iVnnsylv:vma,  in  Marr 
(rcptirted  m  the  May  Antials.  pj).  2ft5-297)  have  Ihh'h 
iidopted.  ITcrcafter  piqwiv  adapted  t*(l.lip  l4^ching  of  tin* 
dpaf,  the  blind,  and  the  fcpbUvmindmi  nrc!  to  In*  prpswiitcd. 
Therp  are  many  pftrtiAlly  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-iiiindcd 
children  in  tlie  common  schools;  thfse  children  are  aimply 
driftiuR  alcmj;:  expert*  from  the  n'sprrKtive  Aclnmls  u{  X\i<^ 
dn«fM*i!cann'ndi^rvalu;ibIi-!iidi<j  tlii'Cf)tntn(Mi'Sch(Ktlt<-iicl 
It  is  Uw  purpiWK"  under  tliw*  rulings  ta  secure  iii>l^'d  ni 
to  jiddresK  the  l')e[NU'tnipnt.  At  this  point  Dr.  Rell  fww 
rnerated  ii  nuniln^r  of  dislinKuished  I'diieatnn?  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  ;VfSiieiatiiHi,  and  said  tlinl  in  fiiuirp 
such  men  coiUd  be  induced  to  speak  to  Section  Sixlcc: 
IIo-  jUeo  mentioned  n  iiunil>er  of  deaf  and  blind  t>e 
ffouH  who  had  learned  t^i  speak  and  rejtd  the  liptt,  and  w 
were  taking  advaneed  courses  in  the  universilies. 

Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Kducation, 
ni'xl  introHuei'd.  Hi'  *\v>V\'  of  tht-  Minni'a|«>liH  nieetin; 
an  one  llin(  vmuld  mark  an  epoch  in  tlir*  speaking  world^ 
he  approved  of  the  scheme  to  utilise  the  knowledge 
such  (upeeJftlistfi  id«  teachrrs  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  iind  Ihi 
feehle-niinded  iri  enlighli'nine  tlic  c^trnmon-school  tt-ache 
He  denoTninated  the  ahilily  to  unfold  and  leiul  out  tin 
faculties  of  tliosc  who  have  well-dciined  limitations 
exerHsingthehifihesl  art  known.  Hewud  thatthes«Mnetl 
ods  idiould  be  adapted  to  the  lejieliiim  <if  miriniil  speaki 
children. 

Dititrict  SuperviBor  Ki:i-ly.  of  BoHton,  spoke  in  glowing 
t«nnfi  of  the  pos#ibiIi1ie«  of  Section  Sixteen  under  its  m'W 
Djuiic.  He  stated  that  H<n»lon  had  a  department,  of  her 
puldic  schools  callftd  "Schoril  of  Special  Instruction^"  that 
there  were  three  schooltt  in  Uuttton  for  pupiU  with 
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iring  or  poor  sight,  and  tliat  it  was  difficult  to  gecure 

iipptoiit  teachers  for  these  pupils.  Upon  IMng  a»kod 
jy  l>r.  Hrll  for  stiittftici'  of  work  done  for  surli  phiidrcn 

Biwion,  he  said  that  \iv  hiid  none  of  a  conclusive  iwturo. 
If  stated  tliat  tlipsr  cluldreti  were  aqsiratpd  from  nomiiil 
children. 

.Mr.  P.  W.  BnoTH.i'ditor  of  thi:  Asitnriatmn  ffrnmr.  r^ad 
a  paiJf^r  entilled  "  Ttu*  Lesson  tf)  be  Lesirnwd  hy  the  CJciieral 
Ti-acher  from  Tenching  Laiigunge  to  tin"  Deaf."* 

Mr.  J.  N.  Tatk,  the  Suix'rintendent  of  tlie  Minnpsnta 
School  for  tlip  Draf ,  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject, "  What 
is  Miane.sota  doing  for  the  IJoaf?"  .Vtlcr  stating  in  some 
dvtiiil  what  the  Minm^ota  Institution  haH  done  andi;^  doing 
for  the  deaf,  he  had  the  following  tti  say  concerning  met Imd? 
of  instruction:  "Our  methods  art^  eclectic.  'Llicy  admit 
of  every  knonti  way.  Ount  is  known  as  the  Combined 
Sivtein.  We  liavH  no  iwt  theoriis  to  advorati',  hence  adapt 
the  rnethiMl  to  tlir*  child.  Soim-  pupils  ean  make  sfltis- 
factory  prtjjtrcs-s  hy  the  oral  nietlmd-  Olliers,  i><|ually 
bright,  progresw  best  by  the  mnnual.  Wo  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  one  obiftct.  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for 
lifr'rt  baitk*.  t)ne  rentnil  Ibiaiglit,  which  doniinates  us 
from  thf.  tunc  tiie  pupil  enter?  .ttihiiol  till  hi.*i  course  ifl 
cumplet<;d,  \s  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  Knglit^h  lan- 
guage. In  all  rases  writtrn  and,  when-  jiossihie.  alsr>  K|H)ken. 
A  child  who  cauuot  acquire  spoken  langmige  may  he  just 
as  bright  as  one  who  can  learn  to  speak  and  read  theli)))), 
so  much  depend.-*  upon  quicknej«  of  perception  and  ability 
to  iniitjitfl.  Such  largo  claims  are  being  nuvde  by  the  advo- 
cate* of  jtpcech  and  speech-rf^ading  that  «Icnco  might  bo 
taken  as  acipiiwcence  in  thtse  extreme  views.  There  is  a 
happy  niejiii.  This  we  have  tried  to  strike.  We  should, 
ami  du,  aim  to  give  every  pupil  the  opportunity  to  denion- 

*T\ii»  fMipmr  is  ptiUtflhttd  in  full  iti  tiifi  pi««enl  number  of    thk 
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strate  hie  ability  to  be  educated  ornlly.    We  have  six 
classes  taupht  orully  and  twelve  mamially.    Tlie  regular  i 
courso!  (if  study  if  for  ten  ycai-s. " 

In  imsiAcrinp  tlie  mie-sl-iori "  ^Muit  is  Minnesota  dning  for 
the  Blind?  "  Mr.  B.  P.  Clwippel.  nf  the  Mimimiola  ScIkmiI  f«>r 
tlif  Blind.  ofTerwl  an  i-xr-dli-nt  [Kippr.     Hp  siiid.  in  part,  tliat 
llif  seluiol  luul  incrwiscd  rruni  thri't'  pupils  tliirty-six  yeiii 
lypv  io  ninely  U>-d!iy.     He  onni|N\rod,  nt  sioine  length,  thi 
condition  of  tlie  unedu«ated  with  that  of  the  edueat 
blind.     Ill  j»iif!ikiiij:  of  the  ednoated  blind,  he  said.  "H* 
appropriateH  )»ump  of  the  treasurc-s  of  biogmphy.  lilenilurcjj 
history.  Kcography,  science,  and  luusic.    He  beeouiert  a  fecf 
in];,  thinking  niiin,  and  giM-s  out  into  life  not  to  lament  hit 
Tnisfiirtune,  but  ivitli  si'lf-rewpecrt.  to  work  his  way."     He^ 
g!ive  an  outline  of  ihetMHirseof  study,  both  in  I  ho  literarj' 
and  induf<trial  dejiartment'*.    One  of  the  gntduat(«  of  the 
8cIu>ol  has  graduated  at  Yale.     Another  has  earned  the| 
money  with  wbicli  to  give  a  university  I'durntion  to  a 
brother,  and  is  uow^uppurtingnnother  bniliurr  at  the  uni- 
versdty. 

Di".  A.  C.  RoncRW,  Sui»erintiMidriit  of  the  Minni-jtotH^ 
Sohor)!  for  the  Feebli-Minded,  folldWi-d.  iii:ikiiig  .1  sironfi 
statement  of  what  Mitnifiwitn  is  doinji;  for  her  feeble-niindc 
children.  He  wiid,  in  part,  that  Ihr-  sehool  wna  orgimiM 
in  1S7U.  It  now  hsis  S76  pupih.  Tlu*  plant  cost  half  u  niil- 
liotL  dollars,  and  (<|)endi^  for  support  annually  Sl.jO.IKKI.OO. 
The  t™mng  di'partnienl  nunilKTS  225  children.  Tlie  te*it| 
of  the  right  of  :i  fliihl  for  adniifwion  Is.  '"(.'hii  the  child  make 
progrcK*  in  the  public  nchoobi?"  If  not  he  has  a  right  to 
enter  tliis  special  sehool.  There  are  200  appheants  on  the] 
Ii»t  xei'kinK  admission,  who  cannot  enter  on  aecouni  of  In 
of  room.  TliiTe  nvv  no  Jip'  liniit.»i  for  ndtuission  nor  for  time 
of  ^tay.  It  hiw  hi-r-n  claitnctl  ihiit  the  feeble-nunded  rhild 
can  be  r<«torcd,  hut  l>r.  l^i^-rs  in  of  the  opinion  that  Huch 
a  child  will  remain  fl>t:bl<^-nunde<l.    The  correct  theory  is] 
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for  the  State  to  nmkp  n  permanent  home  for  them,  tlmngh 
wiHTii-  are  finally  taken  Uume.  Tliere  w  iii>  expense  to  the 
parent*  exn-jtl  for  clothinp  and  tninnpnrtjition.  Thtro  are 
tifteeti  tearhemi  in  the  srhodl  and  iiicliLstnal  dcparLmtnita. 
Minnesota  onginntcd  the  iileji  of  a  t  rnlmng  schonl  tor  nunipft. 
This  dev'i*lo|)s  tJie  iwrpuuil  idea  in  the  nurw.  N'umcrtjus 
iiitfrt'stiiij^  dHailfi  wifn-  pveii,  the  purpiwp  hping  la  nhmv 
wliitl  i:^  (Iciiic  frir  lh(^  (levflopnicnt.nf  tliejuipilm^sfU'cinlly  in 
a  physical  way.  On  Sundaj's  a  regular  chaplain  ennriucts 
jwrviees.  In  tlie  cnsi^  iif  hackwanl  cliildn^ii  in  public  ff^hooU 
Dr.  KijjiiTr'  said  it  hIhiuUI  Hrst  hf  detemiimii  wlicthrr  the 
dpfpct  is  in  hearing,  sight,  or  mentality.  When  mentality 
is  Un'iierrect  tlie  first  thing  to  do  is  to  estahlish  cuntidence 
tietween  pnpil  an<l  teacher;  spctrnd.  to  find  wlnit  the  child 
cran  d"  and  havt-  hirn  dd  it.  The  MiniiesolJi  Selmnl  fi>r  the 
KfH'hli'-Mindi'd  had  a  gtwid  di.^phty  uf  Hch(Kil  and  itidiintrinl 
ivork  in  iht-  parlor  of  the  church. 

MiN.«M,MtY  MK-'OWFA',  of  Chicago,  then  read  fin  tntemst- 
iiiit  pii|HT  iiti  ".\  ('(iinpariwm  of  Kindi-rgarti-ii  Melh<ids  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Hrjiring  Child." 

On  holh  Wednesday  and  I-'riday,  a  closing  exercise  was 
given  which  con>'i8ted  of  practica]  work  in  speech  nnd  lip- 
reading.  There  were  thirtepn  pupils  present  from  the 
Mcf  )ow*?n  Oral  School  in  Clitcsigo.  I  may  say  timt  u  niini- 
Ikt  of  tlie  rhildriMi  hrard  wirnc.  and  othprw  were  evidently 
deal'.  The  wurk  done  was  clearly  witho\it  preparation  and 
wofl  commend ithle.  Kour  cla.'^vs  «f  diffftreiil  ftnides  were 
exliihited. 

Till-  M(^on  fin  Kriday  afU-rnoon  w.v  reporled  in  the 
.Vlinne:ip(iti.>s  Ti/nn'  a.s  follows:  " The  (irst  pap-r  of  the  after- 
ntxjn  wiwhyMrs.IlELKV  M.  MBrfEUKN,  Preaident  of  the  Illi- 
nois Motlicrx"  OingrcKi.  Among  those  who  discussed  thin 
paper  were  l*r<vident  Hkll,  Semitor  Stout,  of  Wuicoiiiin, 
and  MUi*  Mary  MiCowBN.nf  Chicjigtt.  Tlie  latt.er  told  of 
the  popularity  of  vncatiou  schools  for  deaf  children  and  tlie 
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(^Hiriciiry  of  inuthc?r»'  inctHingtt,  ns  moihorK  riiKs]  Aiioriali 
tRiiiiing  ill  lliUt,  w  fiK  not  Ui  i^xikm:!  loo  mudi  or  to»  little 
of  tlu-ir  tU-iir  cliildrvti. 

"Sigtinr  KKKHEKi.nf  Italy,  who  isin  thii"  country  studying 
the  ttii'lliodi  of  iiLstruction  iiwd  here  m  this  bmnch  of  udu- 
cHticn,  addrpssrd  tlio  uudipiict!.  He  ssiid  Dip  United  Statw 
has  tholuwlsuhoolsfor  tlio  deaf  of  any  country,  and  that 
the  work  here  is  (wsentially  practical. 

'•  Profossor  J.  J.  l>ow,  Kui>printeiident  of  the  School  for  the 
Itliiid  at  Fariljiiult.  delivered  a  compreliemivp  addrtw*  ott, 
the  subject.  'The  N'ecessjiry  Kvils.'      The  fullowiiig  i.*  iii) 
outlin*',  coiwidered  wltii  spt-oiiil  refprwiw  to  thy  cducjitiou 
of  the  hiind.     Anioim  the  evils,  lirsl,  the  ii^^jiregation  of  j 
children  at  tlie  liinc  of  life  when  Ihey  niiwl  nwd  the  in- 
fhieiiCA'  of  home — a  necessity  tfeeiiuse  of  the  conditions  that 
previiil  andiiiiwt  eontinue  to  previiil  with  this  clnsw;  see-] 
oiidly,  coverinpahroadcrfieldintJiestudycoursc  thnn  oflti 
he  covered  thonmghly— a  ne(H^<ity  hecjvuse  of  the  iinixir- 
tdtnoc  of  ail  ouUook  into  all  the  more  iniportaut  dcpartincntK 
of  coninioti  activity,  and  whirh  cannot  lie  inilJat-ed  in  life 
after  «<ch<K>l  hocau.se  of  the  limitations  of  hIindiiettM. 

"After  this  Miss*  McC'owrn  pave  an  iiilriKluetory  taJk.i 
i\\|)l.iinitig  the  clajts  work  which  followed. 

"Tlie  follovviiip;  oRicers  were  elected:  Prtvident,  K.  K.| 
Ai.r.»:s-,  I'rint'ipal  of  the  School  for  the  Wind,  <^^■^'rhrook, 
Fa.;  Vic(?-I'n?.«idt'nl.Mis«  Marv  M<<■owl:^J,  Chicago;  Secre- 
tary, Mls^  Sarah  Filler,  Boston.  Masci. 

"  Hfwohitinas  were  ixiK-u'd.  e^itiuiieniliiip  the  council  of  the 
Natioiuil  Kducjttional  .\jw(»ciatiou  for  its  aetion  in  chartging 
the  Tuinie  of  this  de]jartnietit  to  '  Tlie  OfiKtrtincnt  of 
Special  I'lduKition.' 

"The  schnrd  iHjard  of  Baston  was  commended  for  it«. 
course  in  estahlishing  s[)i'ciiil  claa^es  for  Bul>nonnal  pupila, . 
It  was  aL«)  rt^olved  that  day-schfwls  for  yuutig  deaf  ohil-] 
dren,  witli  efficient  tcaditirs,  under  competent  super neion, 
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lould  t>e  maiuUiioed,  in  addition  to  the  regular  State  insti- 
tutions." 

Thr  laft  disniwion  of  thr  scasion  wiv^  rm  "  Tlic  Org^aniza- 
aoii  (if  A)?fi«ciaiitms  of  I*nrcnt«  of  Deaf  Children  as  an  aid 
Ui  Schools. "  This  was  led  hy  Mrs.  Helex  M.  HEFfKREX.of 
Chicago.  'Hie  responsibility  of  parents  in  dyvt'lopiii^^  their 
unfortunat*'  children  and  the  advantages  of  home  over  in- 
slilutinii  life  w«ri>  llic  [loiiitK. 

In  this  diwcufwion  Dr.  Bbll  eoniiwired  the  St«tc  institu- 
tions and  dnj'-schools.  Conclusions  were  drawn  favornhk- 
t«  day-#ch(ii>li<, 

Mi«i  MrCnwKN,  in  di-Tiirwiii}:  thi- qiic«tiiHi.  stated  that  tin; 
aid  of  th<;  parent**  wiu*  a  luxOMity  in  her  work ;  the  teacher 
could  look  after  1  he  pupil  iinly  inscltocj,  Tlip  first  Mothers' 
Cluh  ID  Chicj4jo  melon  the  first,  Friday  of  each  montii  fur  six 
months.  The  mothers  never  niis»ed  a  meeting.  .After  this 
the  mothers  organized  their  neighborhoods.  Now  there 
arc  riiiif  f^uch  ehilw.  Much  [.lersititeiii  work  v^u-*  ealk-d  fur 
in  nrgatiiziiig  foi-eigners  who  knew  not  tlie  Kiiglish  laiigusige, 
but  Hucce^  wue  finally  attained.  The  parentis  were  all  en- 
thusicwtic.  Miss  McCoweii  sjiid  that  four  yeivrs  ago  she 
o|M'ned  the  first  summer-vacation  scliools.  'ITiey  are  sup- 
|«)rted  hy  jwtroris;  rhiUUen  of  the  neigIibarhiH)ds  have  in 
some  aisiM  iirg:iiiize«l  clubs  fur  the  entertainment  of  the 
deaf- 
hut  getieral  way  we  may  say  that  the  wurk  of  the  dei»an- 
inent  at  the  MinncaiMiliK  ineeiing  was  int^^rfwting  (uui  in- 
structive*. If  the  planet  tiugge>>t«<d  under  the  rulings  of  tlie 
I'Aettutive  Ccmunittoc  are  carried  out,  it  may  he  safely  pro- 
dict*d  that  no  .section  of  the  National  l\ducational  A.-wo- 
ciatiou  will  call  for  so  large  an  auditorium  as  Department 
Sixteen , 

There  is  no  nriuion  why  the  Conibinr)d-S\-(item  whuols 

should  not  take  a  part  in  the  Mwsions  of  thi«  department. 

As  it  iis  now  c!onduca*d,  the  public  Imvc  a  right  to  oonclude 
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tlmt  tliii<  country  ha»  udopWd  the  oral  iinrtliiiti  of  t-duPating 
tlin  dt'-nf. 

Wimld  it  [Kit  he  wvll  t«  liold  tiic  mwtiiigs  of  the  CViii\-c!i- 
tinii  <if  Anipriciin  Instructors  of  the  IX-af  at  tin*  rijiine  time, 
ami  pUiw  as  the  Natiomil  Irlducatiotml  AHsociatioii? 

JAMES  N,  TATE. 
Stipm-itHtmlent  of  Ihe  Mmumtta  Srhtml,  FnrAituU,  Minn. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATJONS. 

BALIS.  MRS.  SYLVIA  CHAPIN.      From  Far  >nd  Near     Or 
StOfles  for  Lttile  Folks.     Fltsi  Book.     ToroDio:  Gcorgx  M. 
B«n  A  Co.     igoa.     lano.,  pp.  144. 

'f  bi»   U   R   rollection    of   nearly    ISO  «hort   and   i<imi 
«t4irH-8  ilcaling  with  fainiHflr  euhject^.  with  h  fpw  vet 
aiid  other  pieces  interspersed.  cuiiipIU'd  from  many  soui 
but  chicHy  irom  the  children's  columns  of  various  |)aper 
puljliahfil  at  Aiiiericau  St-huols  for  the  iXuf.     The  com 
pilation  wuif  made  under  the  directioii  uf  a  fipeeial  cont 
itiittce  appointed  by  the  Convention    of    ,\merieon    li 
structors  of  the  Deaf  nt  its  meotitifc  nt  UufTaln  IrsI  yfarj 
consiKl-iii^  of  Mrs.  ^rylvia  A.  Balis,  [nelnictor  in  the  (1 
lariu  Institution,  Mr.  William  A.   Howies.  SujM'riiitendt'nt 
of  the  Virginia  Institution,  and  Mr.  (ieorge  M.  Teegar<lt"ii. 
Instructor  in  the  WcBlerD  Peimsylvuniu  ImttJtution.     Wi 
havo  placed  Mrs.   Italis'tt  imme  al  the  head  of  thi»  nntinr 
because  upon  her  as  chairman  of  the  committee  the  luhor 
of  Ri'lertin^  ihtf  .storii;K  hai*  chicHy  devolved ;  many  of  tl: 
illu8tnttinn.>«  are  ali«o  her  handiwork. 

''Frnrii  Far  ami  Near"  is  of  the  same  general  eharacler 
the  highly-valued  "Raindrop,"  now  out  of  print;  hut  it 
uf  a  more  convciiienl  9i«-,  is  more  attractively  printed,  an<P 
ha»  what  that,  lacked,  illustraliuns. 

As  there  is  no  mcutJoD  of  the  deaf  on  the  title-paRe.  tl 
the  preparatory  not^,  nor  el.ipwhere,  so  far  as  wc  have  die-' 
eovered,    except   in    the   all-too-tme  story     entitled     "A 
Itailrouil  Accident,"  wo  suppose  the  conipilors  or  thu  put 
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Itfitienf  of  tliu  bu<ik.  Iiopc  it  will  be  in  demand  for  the  )im-  ui 
hcarinK  m  wi'll  u«  ili-uf  chililn-a.  uud  we  see  uo  reawm  why 
it  should  iinl;  Imt  it  is  cjiitrriully  dcnisncd  to  tiipct  tho  re- 
quire iiu-iit*i  of  touHiers  of  Iho  dcnf  wlio  wish  to  nwakcn  in 
their  pupils  a  taete  for  readttiR.  We  tniJ^  it  will  rpwive 
such  a  conlial  wr'Ironu'  from  all  our  schools  ihat  the  coin- 
iiiitt4N>  will  fuol  jiu>(LH('d  in  coiitinuiug  tlii'  KtriuM  withuul 
dplfty. 


FBRRERI,  OIULIO  II  Sordomuto  «  U  sua  Educoxionc.  Volume 
I.  Pedftg;ogia.  Second*  EdUione  flecreaciuia  e  riordjnata  con 
un  Appendicc  tuti'  mstgnarncnto  d«lU  lingua  ai  sordomuti  •  gli 
eaami  di  proacioglimtnio.  [The  D«af-Hui«  and  tiis  Education. 
Volume  I.  Pedagogy.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  Apprnillx  on  ihe  teaching  of  language  to  the  deaf  and  on 
cxaminatlona  for  admiaiion  to  ctvil  (iKtits. )  Siena:  Tip.  all' In. 
segna  dell'  Ancora.     1903      izmo,,  pp.  148. 

The  first  otlilioii  of  Ihis  work  wns  piiliiiehed  seven  or 
Hi^lit  vHare  ago,  and  wasn  ri>vi(>wt<d  in  i\w  Atinah,  vol.  xl, 
p.  2rw.  It  was  intiMidod  not  so  niunh  for  thn  lipiiofil  of 
••xiwriciired  iiis1rnrti>ni  of  the  di-iif  as  (or  |)i>Rvon.s  de- 
siriuK  to  bcoomr  instruftnrs.  and  was  well  adapteil  for  ihat 
piirptwo. 

The  prrsrnt  pflitinij,  whilp  foilowitiR  with  some  niodifica- 
tioiie  the  f!^'"'''al  arraiiKi'uient  of  the  former,  cuntiuiis 
more  matter  addressed  to  tl«r  proressioiial  reader.  This 
is  espeeially  the  casp  with  Ihp  two  rhnpl^Ts  of  thp  Appen- 
dix, in  whii^h  the  author  UT}t*'!*  nitli  ability  his  o]>inii>ii  that 
thp  deaf  r-hild  riifTrni  so  r^i-sfntially  in  his  ment^d  rharaM«r« 
istirs  mid  rapacitii-s  frntn  the  hearing  ehild,  that  the  aim 
of  cdttralion  and  the  ^1an<lard  of  attainment  should  be 
entirely  different.  In  Iiiit  <ipiiiir>n  the  average  deaf-mute 
18,  and  remains,  an  abnonnal  individual,  not  only  physi- 
«Uly  hul  mentally,  and  every  effort  to  raise  him  to  the 
normal  plane  ■>f  hiiinanity  is  an  ermr.  He  would  nut 
open  10  the  deaf  the  possibility  of  a  eommon-schonl  edu- 
oation;  he  woidd  not  even  attompt  to  prepare  them  for 
the  easy  cxanuiiations  whiirh  in  Italy  admit  heariRjE  chil- 
clrcti  who  have  tuuiplctwl  an  cloiuentary  eourse  of  three 
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years  to  the  ciijoyrucnl  of  the  lights  of  eitixcnahip;  tin' 
thp  contrary,  he  would  limit  th^ir  oducAtion  to  so  mwh 
8pi>kcn  lflngunj;(>  «s  may  siifliw  fnr  the  needs  of  practii-al  ■ 
lifo.     iieller  hnve  a  very  low  aim  an<l  attain  it  thau  a  Uiglit^r  j 
(iiie  anil  miss  it,  wpihr  to  he  Mr.  I'prrpri's  doetriae. 

If  our  Italian  fripnil  is  riglit.  we  in   Aiuerica  with  our] 
coiiimoD-school    standards,  nur    high  classes,  our  conriEF,^ 
ami  our  counted)  for  the  deaf  In  hearing  sehoolH.  colh-grxJ 
and    umversitiea,  arc  all    wrong.      For  our   part,    we  doy 
not  agree  with  him  that  thp  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  la  w-J 
)K>ntialty  and  irrftripvahly  HlmormBl;  we  h<'lievt'  that  the 
higher  ihe  aim  the  nobler  the  nrhievenient;  and  that  t( 
lower  our  standard   and   ronteni    ourselves   witi)    rettull 
easily  attained  would  he  to  infliet  an  injury  not  only  upon 
the  exceptionally  gifted,  hut  upon  the  whole  duss  i>f  thoi 
deaf. 


PBRRBRI.OltJLIO.  Coosr^tlatemmlional  pout  I'^.ttidc  deaQuca- 
tians  li'Kducation  et  d'Asaistance  dcK  Sourds-Mucl*  teiiu  i  Paris 
(Ju  C  au  8  noCii.  1900.  Carapic  Rendu  d«  V K </»■-. idont  lUi  Svrtio- 
tmuei,  traduli  par  Jules  Auffra)',  suivi  des  Proc^s-Verbaux  sixn- 
tnaires  officiels  par  1e  Docieur  Manha.  [Report  of  the  Inierna- 
tional  CongTBta  for  the  Study  of  Qurfoans  of  Education  and 
Aesistance  of  die  Ocat,  held  at  Paris.  Auguit  6-8,  IQOO.  tranxUiicd 
from  EdiiriisiaHt  itei  Sontamuti  by  Jule*  Aullrajr.  followed  by  Ihe 
oflici*!  minutcn  by  Dr.  Martha.]  Asni^tcs  (Scinci  Insiiiui  D^par- 
teinental  dc  Sourds-Mucia  et  dc  Sourdea-Mucttea.  tgoi.  Svo.,| 
pp.  134. 

This  French  traiiBlatioii  of  Mr.  Ferreri'a  report  of  the 
Paris  Conpresn  <if  KtlX)  is  handstintely  priiiiwl  at  the  preKSj 
of    the  AHniervN  lustitutiutt,  aiu)  is  inii-ftrated  with  half' 
tone  pictures  nHuting  to  that  Kehool. 


HURD,  MRS.  ANNA  C.     Fifat  LcMons  in  Speech.     IllutiTaied  by  ' 
Nrilic    Mcllanicl       Morgaaton  1    Printing    DrpiTimcni    of  the 
Noith  CaioliDa  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    1903.    ismo., 
pp,  81. 

Mrs.   Hurd  is  the  ehief  instructor  in  the  Oral   l>epart-^ 

ment  of  the  N'orth  Carolina  School  at  Morgaiiton.     Her 

BrHt  ohjeet  in  puhliithing  these  lessons  was  to  fumi:4h  ihem 

in  pennaaent  form  Cor  the  beginning  classes  of  thai  school. 
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hut  they  can  a\nn  be  nhlaiiied  by  other  Krhnols  as  long  sh 
the  pitition  of  niio  ilioiisand  otiptifti  holilit  out. 

Mrs.  HjixI's  nietliKii  of  tcacbiiiE  lanKimgr.  witU  wliicli 
th«6c  lessoiiH  ill  spfci-h  r«rrfK|)i>iiil,  lias  liccii  fully  set  forth 
by  herself  ill  the  Annal*.*  The  mctliod  has  l)e*Ti  tested 
in  Bcveral  sehools.  and  the  results  have  l>een  satisfactory. 
Many  reatU'rn  of  the  Anmih  who  wprt*  pn-wnt  at  the  Co- 
lumbus (invention  in  189S  will  ronieinhpr  Mnt.  Hiirtl's  in- 
teresting exposition  of  her  inelhod  oxeinplified  by  the  work 
of  tmc  of  her  pupils, 

The  book  eoriluina  about  riphty  illustrations,  which  WHre 
drawn  ami  i-nnravcd  by  Mis*  McDaniel.  a  teacher  in  the 
\"orth  Carolina  Selitjol,  and  thr  |)rinling  was  done  in  the 
same  school.  The  work  reflects  credit  alike  upon  the  iii- 
tf^IIectual  ami  the  indui^trial  departnientii  of  that  School. 
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WADE.  WILLIAM,  The  Blind-Deaf.  A  Supplemcni  lo  "The 
Deaf-Blind."  PiintcJ  for  PrivAic  Circutaiion.  Indianapolis,  In- 
diaiM:  Heclcer  Btother*.     igoa.     4to,,  pp.  aq. 

"Thin  scrap."  as  Mr.  Wade  i-liaraRU>riHticuIly  calls  this 
vnltiable  Kiip])UMnent  to  his  former  work,  records  addi- 
tional PHWM  iif  di'ar-hliiul  pernnnn.  gives  further  inforriiatiou 
coiireniinft  s«'veral  of  (hose  pn-vionsly  rrconled.  and  enn- 
tainn  HOiiie  niicKeatioiut  from  .Mr.  Wade  and  othritf  eoneorii- 
ing  the  iiistrurtion  of  the  rieaf-blind.  H  is  illuHtrated 
ttHth  fine  half-tone  enerftviiiys,  giving  the  portraits  of  a 
niiinher  of  the  doaf-bUod  and  their  teachers. 

The  (|U(>Ktiiin,  What  Ik  the  l)esl  print  for  the  deaf-lilind 
U>  li'arn?  in  <ine  to  whit:h  Mr.  Wade  has  giv*'n  nineh  atten- 
tion. In  his  former  work  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  "Moon"  s>'wt<'ni  was  "very  much  th*-  easiest  to  learn, 
and  flhoiild  always  be  used  for  the  Ixrginning."  Fie  HtitI 
mainluinM  that  the  "Moon"  16  fuj*  the  casjeat  print  and 
should  be  u!^ed  for  a  slow  or  <lull  pupil;  but  he  admits  the 
superior  advantagei*  of  the  point  system  in  Bome  renpi'cta. 


••■An   OutlitiK  of   Priaiarv    LaogiugR   WoA."  AmnaU.  id.  97- 
l«,  187-306.  274-3S«. 
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and  adviwH  the  clioine  of  that  far  a  «bild   who  learns 
readily. 

Mr.  Watlc  ri'iti'rati'K  tht*  opinion  h«  cxprwjMtcd  at  ibe 
ijiprtiiifE  oi  the  Convention  at  iiufTalo  tliat.  "whcthrr  the 
bliml-deaf  who  are  lolpnibly  pdiicatcd  list-  mrii*  op  do  not 
uwr  ihrm,  in  D'l  way  affrt^ln  their  knowlcd^  or  cunvct  uw 
of  Kiigludi  and  expnijitioii  fri»in  'mutisms.'  " 

In  oxplanatinii  of  the  fact  that  the  lanKuago  of  the  cdu- 
raU'd  di-af-bliiid  if  los-H  lialile  to  ''miiti^ims"  than  that  of  the 
seeing  deaf,  lie  ijuoH'k  the  thi^ory  of  Knlher  J.  U.  Bt'ekiT. 
that  "the  deaf  learn  language  by  communicatJon  {call  it 
'talk'  for  short),  and  the  ilenf-blind  by  reading;"  anil  of 
MiHK  Ida  Montgoniery.  that  "sight  prewntA  many  differ- 
ent objects  to  lhi>  Kcnee  at  once,  while  touch  preseuld  but 
one;  hence  the  former  may  eonfu«e,  while  the  latter  d<>(» 
not."  A  further exjilaiiatioii  may  d<iul>tli-Ks  Iw  found  in  the 
foci  that  the  doaf-blind  (lupil  generally  has  a  spi-eial 
ieaeher,  who  devoU's  her  whole  time  and  i'ffr>rl.  to  this  one 
pupil,  wliile  rlie  smug  deaf  ure  taught  in  e!uM»e^  where 
eHcli  individual  reeeivrjs  but  a  fraetinn  of  the  teacher's  time 
and  efforti  hIko  in  the  etreuinntariec  that  nt-uHy  all  the 
impnvssionis  that  are  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  deaf-bliiid 
pupil  cotne  to  him  twlely  through  the  medium  of  language, 
while  to  the  «>ciiig  deaf  most  of  these  iiu  pressions  e<iiiie 
Uiri>ugli  the  sfUHL  of  ^ght  without  any  aHKoeialion  with 
words. 

Now  that  the  possibility  of  edueating  the  deaf-blinrl 
iit  fully  cstulilished.  the  bent  iiiethoils  of  teaching  iheni  are 
bccaming  understood,  and  a  canaiderable  number  of  theiti 
are  aetuftllv  receiving:  instruotinn,  it  is  tiiterei«lii'g  t<<  in- 
quire what  matcnal  benefit — aside  fnini  the  iiiestirtiubU- 
intellectual  and  apiritual  bcne^ta — their  education  U 
going  to  confer  ujkiii  them.  What  will  they  do  with  their 
lives  when  their  term  i)f  instruetiou  is  compVted?  Sliist 
they  remain  wholtv  dependent  U)Kin  their  friends  and  the 
eomniunily,  or  will  they  be  able  to  take  an  at  tivn  part  in 
the  world's  work?  Can  they  even  becoim*  self-suppurtirig? 
The  statements  made  in  thi«  book  conccmiug  tliree  adult 
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(leaf-blind  persons  suggest  hopofiil  answers  to  ttipsp  queB- 
tions.  Jane  Patterson  '"kt'ops  hoii^e  lUirhif;  lii-r  [notlier's 
ahwncp,  conks  when  the  cook  is  away,  keeps  ihe  purse, 
doing  the  shopping,  ami  varies  her  domestic  i-niplitynienta  by 
copying  books  in  Braille."  Modie  Wooillmry  "ean  crochet, 
knit,  and  sew  hy  hinwl  and  on  a  machine."  doe*  "mfwt 
of  ihi-  fsniily  sewiiif;,  and  can  do  slniogt  any  kind  of  house- 
work except  cookiiiK."  and  has  "made  many  little  gar- 
ment* for  poor  Lihildreii."  John  Howard  CumriiinK>!,  who 
became  blind  at  the  iigt;  of  six  and  <leaf  at  about  the  lime 
he  was  gradual«'d  from  the  WiBetinsin  Sl-KooI  far  tin-  Klind, 
has  bf'eii  entirely  wlf-wiipportiiig  ever  .■sinrc  he  left  i<ehnol, 
workinp  first  at  broom-making  and  aftprwards  at  weaving 
rii(5  c-arp«'ts.  an  thtit  finally  at  theageof  fifty  he  was  able  to 
marry  a  former  sehool-maie.  who  f(tr  fifteen  years  had  also 
been  wurkint;  and  xavin^  for  the  xame  object.  Tlie  happy 
couple  now  own  a  eouifortable  borne,  with  a  goud  library 
of  etiibosised  bookf  [nireha-sfd  from  lime  to  time,  three  xmall 
bouses  that  tlicy  rrnt.  and  a  sum  of  money  laid  by  for  old 
age.  "1  have  lived  rather  beltt-r  thon  moat  Inburirig  men," 
this  brave  worker  write*,  "and  if  I  have  not  had  so  many 
onjoyntenls,  those  which  1  do  possess  are  probably  of  a  more 
substantial  cbaraeler." 

PROCBEDINQS  of  the  Sixia«ml)  Mcating  of  the  Convcation  oT 
Acncticin  In&tructoriof  th«  Deaf,  htid  al  L«  Couiculx  St.  Mary's 
Itisdiutioii  f^r  Ihe  Deaf,  BufTklo,  N.  V.,  July  a-8,  1901.  Wash. 
ington:   Qovernmeni  Priming  Office.     I9«>.    Svo.,  pp.  354. 

This  volume  cont:itris  the  oxci^llent  stenographic  report 
of  the  J'rooeeding?  of  the  Mooting  of  the  Convention  at 
Buffalo  last  year,  tngpthor  with  the  pap<'nt  read,  a  lint  of 
the  olfit-en*  and  memlwrs.  neerologiml  imtiri's  ef>verinp  the 
three  years  since  the  meeting  at  C!olninhus,  and  an  index 
of  authors  and  speakers  and  of  subjeclji,  prepared  by  I'ro- 
feissor  IVrt-ivat  Hall.  It  is  furnished  frco  to  nirmhera  of 
tbc  CuDveutiun;  to  uou-mcmbcrs  the  price  is  two  dollars. 


PROCBRDINOS  of  Ibe  SUth  Convention  of  the  MinneuMa  AMOci** 
lion  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Dulutb.  190T. 
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REPORTS  OFSCHOOLS    ipubliihcd  m  1901 )  Buenoa  Air«s(Gbla'i, ' 
Clarhe.  G«orKi3.  Hew  South  Wales.  South  Ausiralia ;  (published 
In    igoi)    BiUtol  (EiiKlandi.   Copefihugen    rDentnatk),    HaliUt, 
Lyons  (France ).  Mackajr,  Mareate  (EnKland  1.  New  York.  Oblo. 

REPORT  of  the  South  Auairalian  Adiill  DeafaiKl  Dumb  Miaaionand 
Paraheld  Home  lor  Aged  and  InBrm  Deaf-Muiea,  1901. 

K.  A.F. 


sriHH>l.  ITEMS. 

AlohnmiJ  Hrbaui. —Mhs  Mary  H*'ll.  last  jrar  of  the  Krn- 
tiicky  Stiluwil,  has  hwh  ikUIivI  to  th*-  corps  ^if  instnirtors^ 

Amrhcan  .SrAoof. — Miss  KBlhcrinp    Partritlp*  aiul    Mil 
Alma    L.    Chapiii    hnvo    niiiencil    ii.s    tPni'liiTs.    und    Wt^i 
Clan  L.  Bell.  fnri?irrly  nf  the  \Vi>sri>rn  IViiiisylvaiiia  Ia«ti-i 
tution,  and  Miss  L.  A.  Beard,    from    tlie  South  C'tirulitia 
ItiHtitutiiiti.  \\&ve  hrtli  cilgagf^I  in  their  plftrcti. 

Arkansus  InslUute. — Misw  .Sueaii  \\.  Harwood,  a  fnrtnci 
teacher,  died  of  old  a^c  -luly  10,  11)02.  agrd  wvcnty-iHiKhtJ 
Misjt  Hana'Dutl  wan  b  gruditatc  of  tin-   IViinsylvaiiin    Iii-j 
stitiitinii.     hi  IS4]  aIic  wu;^U|)|>(>iiitril  atearhcrin  the  Vir-' 
giiiia  Institution,  and  romaincd  thorc  untJI  the (9<^hooI  wuji 
closed  on  apciiint  of  the  Civil  War.     Aftfr  tiif*  war  she  wfl«j 
app(Hnt4>d  u   icaL-licr  in   tlu-  Arkaimiui'  IiiKiitnte,  and   rt--' 
niaincd  until  l]\e  buildiiifpt  wt-rc  destroyed  by  fin*  In  189(1. 
Hit  whole  term  of  aeijve  serviee  as  a  teat-hrr  lh(i»  ex- 
tuudcd  over  fifty-five  years.     Shi-  waa  of  an  aniiabli'  dis- 
pointion.  and  was  faillifiil  aud  ellident  in  her  work. 

Mr.  A.  (>.  Ma.slil>urn,  foniiorly  of  tliiw  [nr-tttiite,  but 
lately  of  the  WafhinRlr.n  Stute  Sfho<i!.  hiis  ri-ttiriie<l  to 
teach  here. 

Central    Nttc    York   hmiilulwn. —  Miw^    Mary    Krele^ton, 
who  liafl  l>eeii  a  teacher  tn  the  Kindergarten  Dopartmcnt  fw  • 
two  years  past,  is  stioeecded  by  Miss  Margaret  .Spcne*r,  of  J 
liidiuiiapolis,  Indiana.     Mi^s  MolUe  Dowd,  uf  Uomc,  Nei 
Viirk.  is  added  In  iho  corjw  <if  teaehere, 

Coiornfto  School. ~Mr9.  W.  K.  Argo  and  Miss  Aliw  Ely 
have  reragned  as  leachers,  the  latter  to  )h>  marricNJ.     Mr. 
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I,aiiranor  ¥..  Millif^nn,  M.  A.,  iif  tho  Ocorpa  Sphool,  and 
MiRs  riora  !>iila,  of  the  North  Cnrdliiia.  (Mtirgaiiltm)  School, 
ha\ie  been  addsnl  to  the  cnrps  of  injitructorn.' 

GoUmuiff  College.  ~Xx  thr  close  of  the  Inst  l<'rn)  thp 
deproo  of  Mastpr  nf  Arts  was  confirrpd  iipiiiii  (Uissie 
Howe  Greener.  H.  Ph..  Rertha  Gildereleeve  Palteraon.  H.  A., 
Harry  F.  Best.  B,  A..  Frank  O.  Huffrmn.  B.  A.,  and  Claud.* 
R.  Mclver.  D.  Ph,.  N^ormal  FelUiwH;  Bachelor  tif  Arts  iiptm 
Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Hchneider,  Elizabeth  1J«  Long.  Tiror^ 
Sehofor.  CVril  Andrew  Painter,  Roy  Culver  Ciirpciiter, 
Mary  Klhdbiirjift  Zr*!!,  Hpssit^  Knrry  !Mef«r'^gfir.  Frieda 
Wilhelmina  iiamiion.  HoracP  Bernard  Waters,  Eura  Clay- 
tnii  Wynnd.  Xellip  \'ail  Ilayden.  William  .luhii  fJnilfiiss, 
Murray  C-ainphell,  WilliaiTi  Morris  Strong,  Sarah  (i<iId,Htein, 
Thomas  Veanion  Northern,  and  Slava  Alexandria  Knyder; 
Bai:helor  of  Seienee  upon  John  Htiuslon  ('lark,  Arthur 
Otto  Steidetnaun,  and  George  Gtvgor  William  Andree; 
arid  Unchelor  of  Philosophy  upon  Williani  SIarsh»U  Law- 
renee.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  nf  Arts  was  «oil- 
ferrcil  upon  .lohn  W.  Jones,  li,  S..  II.  P.,  Superitilendent 
of  the  Ohio  InHtittttion,  and  Bn.('ht>lor  of  Pntagogy  ii])on 
John  W.  Michaels.  Principal  of  the  LUemry  Department  of 
the  Arkaiii^HA  School. 

Gtorffia  SrJioo/.— Mr.  L.  E.  Mllligan  and  Mr.  W.  N. 
MarHhall  have  resigned  in  teach  in  mhersrhnoU,  Mr.  Claude 
R,  McIvcr,  M,  A.,  a  fellow  of  Oallaiidcl  last  year,  takeji  Mr. 
Millit^aii'K  plaee.  but  Mr.  MHrshiilPs  hatt  not  yet  been 
filled. 

Itlinoh  .StAoo/.  — Miss  .\rnie  F.  Tanner,  Miss  Grace 
Taft,  Mi»*  Marion  Fairlmnk,  nnti  Miss  Daisic  Mclntirn  have 
rctiri'd  a.s  teachi'r.".  and  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  by 
Iho  appointment  of  Miiis  Alma  'iillctt.  who  returns  after 
an  al>«('nee  of  WK  month*'  on  aoconnl  of  ill  health;  Miiw 
Jane  I..  Kussel.  who  reiurnfl  lo  thiv  Kchool  froiti  the  Mt, 
Airy  School;  Mins  Ftla  M.  Golden,  from  the  Murinetta, 
Wisconsin,  Day  School,  and  Miss  I.iicie  I^e  Hell,  of  Dan- 
ville,   Kentucky,    who    wan    trained    by    Minn    Kmina    R. 
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ThompBiin.  &i  Mt.  Airy.  The  Departinent  of  Physit 
(Jullurc  will  be  under  Ihn  charge  nf  Mr.  R,  S.  Wamljoic 
at)  inslnictnr  in  o'niiiaiiies  from  Franklin  and  Marsha 
CollPge.  htkI  in  Nnziireili  Hall,  FeiiiiHyivania,  ff>r  ll- 
boys,  and  Miss  May  S.  Mt^Cully,  of  Dayton,  Oliin,  a  fp-adi 
aw*  fjf  tlir-  Hrwt<in  N'ormal  Training  School  n(  Phyinci 
Culture,  for  tlie  girls. 

The   malerial   equipment    of   the  tschool   ha.i    hecn  im- 
proved by   the  addition   of  an  iec-rnakinj:  pUnt    mlh  u 
capacity  »>f  one  ton  por  day,  and  »  thrcc-story  cold -s  to  rage  j 
buildinj!  requiring  nearly  ten  tons  of  rofrigorntion    pi^r  dayj 

loipa  School. — Mr.  E.  E,  OippinRer  Iiok  resigned  as  Prin- 
eipjil  and  the  iliitirs  of  that  oilien  will  devolve  U]jnn  ihe 
Superinlenrletit.  Miss  Stella  Stewart  has  resigned  to 
take  a  courae  of  irninJng  at  the  Clarke  .School,  and  Misa 
Klijiabeth  II.  Avery,  of  the  Floritla  Institute,  will  flucn^ed 
Ji«r.  New  teaehors  appointed  in  additinn  to  the  al>ovi 
arc  Mi:^  Myrtle  M.  I»on(t,  a  gradnat^*  of  the  Clark«  TraJQ- 
iiig  Seliool,  nn<l  Mr.  Frank  O.  HiifTinan,  M.  A.,  a  fellowj 
of  tiaDuudet.  Tlie  sehonl  wilt  be  divided  intu  divisitiui 
as  follows:  Mr.  .1.  Sehiiyler  Long,  head  teaeher  nf  the  Aca- 
deiuie  and  First  tiiterniediate  TVpartnients;  MI.**?*  Mar- 
garet Walkins,  head  teaeher  nf  the  Second  Intermedial/e 
B»d  Primary  Departments;  Mr.  J.  T.  Geddes.  bead  leauher 
of  the  Oral  Department. 

The  main  bnildinp  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  15,  1902. 
Happily,  there  was  no  losa  of  ILfo.  The  personal  effects  oi 
nearly  all  the  oflieers  and  teaeherK  were  hwt,  hut  ihose  ol 
the  pupiU  were  mostly  naved.  hitniediate  arraoj;eiuent 
were  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  achiml  for  iHk  oldt 
pupilM  in  temporary  qiiart^^rs.  while  tin-  younger  ones  wert' 
sent  hotne.  Temporary  new  l>mldin«;s,  consiBting  of  a 
school-house.  induBtrial  buildings,  and  dining-room,  hav< 
been  erected  during  the  Riiituncr,  and  the  achuol  will  open 
for  all  the  piipilH  at  tlie  imual  time  id  October. 

Jtwt'    Home  (Londonh—On    the   ninth    of    March    last 
many  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  st-hool  and  their  friends 
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g&tbered  in  a  public  hall  of  Lontlcm  and  pn-ai-nU-it  lu 
Mr,  S.  Hchoniheil,  fnrmeriy  dtreclor,  a  frcinivil  and  glazed 
addrew  expressing  their  high  appnjciation  ami  cralituik'  for 
his  instructjiin;  they  alwv  present)''!  a  chasL-d  siIvlt  bowl, 
A(lilrpi<si>.s  vfere  iiiaiU>  by  Mr.  A.  Kiiik,  a  formc^r  pupil.  Mr. 
Srhonlheil.  Mr.  S.  Kiitncr.  who  .KiincRpHt^  him  as  direclor, 
Dr.  M.  Frieilebprger,  and  i)Chcr.s. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Kmina  Pnpe  has  iTMgnc<l  as 
t<>achrr  lo  bo  iiiarrii'd,  She  is  Rin-eei'drd  by  \V\n»  Uortha 
<i.  l*aiter8on.  M.  A.,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  F'atterson 
ijf  the  Ohio  Iiistitiitiuti.  niul  a  fellow  of  Gallamlet  (Villege. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Mar>'  Bcli,  whi>  for  two  years  has 
bHen  a  teacher  in  the  ilral  l)e  part  men  t.  ha«  resigned  t« 
accept  a  pii>(iii()ii  in  liie  Alabuiiiu  Sriiool.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded by  MitM  J^Ktephiiie  KiiKli'inaii.  of  ])aii%'ilU-.  Ken- 
tucky, whi)  rereivfd  tniirdiijc  at  the  Mi.  Airy  Srhnnl  la,st 
year.  Mr.  W,  II,  (Jarler,  a  former  teueher  here.  Init  fur  the 
last  (wo  ycar«  head  teacher  cf  the  Klonda  School,  returns 
to  Kentucky  sw  H'jieher  of  one  of  the  higher  nmnual  rlaKsi*8. 

Michigan  tickool. — .^Ir.  and  Mrs.  T.  I'.  Clarke  ami  Miss 
Galbrailh  have  resigneil  as  leoehers.  Ihc  two  former  to  ac- 
cept pogjtionB  at  the  head  of  the  Oregon  School,  while  Mus 
Clalbraith  retir<?B  to  private  life.  All  of  these  vacaneioi 
will  be  titled  by  promotion.  .Miss  Carrie  Hillings,  who  has 
taught  in  Michigan  for  nineyeani,  taking  Mr«.  Clarke'K  piaffe 
a«  Principal  of  the  Oral  [)epartniL>uL 

During  the  vacation  an  additiiio  of  some  4.5<lft  »iu«rr 
feet  ha«  been  niude  to  the  old  i lining- ruoin.  and  a  new 
kiteiicii  and  riiur  ston'-ninms  hnve  l>cen  buiU;  bImi  an 
addition  20  by  26  feet  to  the  cDld-storagc  at  Hrowii  Hall. 

Kotir  tiipmhers  of  the  house-deeorAlion  class  have  done 
all  the  |>ainling  anti  graining  in  the  ndilition  lo  the  dining- 
room,  and  have  decorated  the  lower  hall  aud  library  in 
Bruvrn    Hall. 

\tinrtcsota  School. — Mr.  A-  W.  Dobyne  has  aecepted  tho 
potiitioa  of  head  tt-acher  and  editor  of  the  WttBhinglonian 
iu  the  Wajiliiiigton  State  School,  and  '\»  succeeded  by  Mr. 
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Waltor  M.  Ivilpatrick.  tato  (if  Lhi>  Maryland  Srhfxvl.     Mia 
Mnlltc  Mi'<lcraft  \»  addt'd  to  thi>  oorps  nf  t4>iii^h(>rB.     Mr.  J. 
W,  J(iiii-!f  haK  rfsigiiecl  as  inxtnirtor  nf  printing,  and  is 
KU(rc«H'<led  hy  Mr.  Limis  A.  Roth.  B.  S,.  a  graduale  of  <jal- 
laudet  Collvgf.     Mixs   (ii-or|^a    fSuiUin    has   re-signed    heri 
ehar^  of  thr  niltiiiK  and  fitttiit;  nitil  fancy  wr>rk  depart*- 
mcnt  to  accept  tlie  positiuu  of  inatrou  of  tlif  Cuturudtii 
School,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mies  Sophia  Peterson.     Miasl 
Rose  S.  Andrews,  teacher  of  drawiiiK,  retires  Ui  eHiahtigh' 
a  aludiu  on  ilif  Pacific  cuast,  ami  \&  sucwwdeit  by  Mr.  J._ 
B.  Bunigardii(>r,  for  lhi>  pa«t  two  yearn  supervisor. 

M issin^ippi  /nstitulion. — Miss  Alice  Applewhite,  a  teacher 
in  tluK  Institution,  has  avct-jited  a  ]>uNition  in  (lie  Wasli- 
inglon  State  School.  The  portion  of  "nlfire  aif^Utaiit/*'] 
at  the  n-ciucst  of  the  Superintendent,  has  been  abotiKhed. 
Uontractfi  for  the  completion  uf  euttagcs,  :a  temporary 
builtlin^  for  dinin|!;-nioni»,  Htore-room,  kitchen,  and 
laiindrv,  and  repairs  un  the  t<(-|)<)i>|  building  (which  was 
not  huniedj  provide  for  iheir  conipletioii  on  the  first  of  Nu- 
vonibor  next.  Mr.  Dobyns  hope«  to  open  school  by  tho . 
tenth  of  Novendx^r. 

Montana  AVAoo/.— Mr.  J^ouis  A.  Divine  has  renijcned  to 
teach  in  the  Xobraska  School,  and  Mr.  Philip  H.  JJrown, 
B.  A.,  of  the  North  Dakota  l^ichool,  hua  been  ap|)oii)(vd  id 
his  place. 

Nebraska  School.~MT.  Louis  A.  Divine,  of  the  Montana 
School,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Boat,  M.  A.,  a  fellow  of  (jallaiidet 
(Villefce,  MiitK  Manoii  K.  Kairltank,  of  the  lllinoiti  School, 
Miss  May  .Xntenrielh,  and  S\i»»  Laura  B.  Riilne  have 
been  atlcled  to  the  corps  of  teachera. 

North  Varnfina  (HtiMifh)  Institution.—ilT.  Vi.  A.  Cald- 
well has  resigned  as  teacher  to  aceept  a  poRJlJon  in  the 
Florida  School,  where  his  wife  is  also  to  teach  and  be  ma- 
tron of  the  eolorcd  pupils.  He  is  Biicceede<i  by  Jlr.  Thou. 
Flowers,  late  Supervisor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insiituiion- 

Mr.  (i.  A.  Kdwards,  in  eharite  of  the  wi«Hl-workinR  de- 
partiacnt,  baa  spent  his  vacation  at  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  taking 
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a  spepial  coureo  in  cunnoetion  wilh  hia  department.  Mrs. 
ABoi  V.  WillJKiiifl.  u-aehur  of  dDinostin  sek'nce,  aiid  Mrs. 
Blanche  W.  WillianiM.  n-achor  of  fanny  work  and  iieedte 
work,  have  spem  tlirir  vat-ation  at  Hampton,  taking 
special  courses  io  conin-ction  with  their  rrjtprctive  dr- 
partmontd. 

Tho  Sixteenth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Amcrkan 
Assneifttion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  al  Ihia 
Institution  in  July.  AnioiiK  ihoM^  present  and  taking 
an  active  purl  in  the  procfetling«  were  nearly  all  the  heailH 
of  schools  whirl)  have  both  the  deaf  aiul  thi>  ))1ind  as 
pupils.  Mr.  Jiiliii  K.  Ray.  SupiTiiitendcnt  of  the  North 
Carolina  lii.-<titiitioii,  was  uleetrd  j'residrnt  fur  the  iirxt 
two  years;  Mr.  J.  M.  .loh»fton,  Siiperintcndi-itt  nf  the 
Alabama  Instityte.  firat  Vice-President;  Mr.  W.  Laurens 
WnlktT,  Print'ipai  i>f  the  South  Caroliim  Institution.  Treas- 
urer; and  Mr.  Newton  V.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
South  Caniliiia  IiiHtiLiition,  a  member  of  the  Rxeeutjve 
Conumtlee. 

North  Camlina  {Morgnnton)  School. — Miss  Fannie  E. 
ThoiiipKim.  a  ifRuhiate  of  the  Clarke  Training  Sthool. 
and  Mitix  Mahe]  Itaynes,  a  daught4>r  of  the  lati'  Mr.  ^.  W. 
Haynes.  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  tj-arhent.  Miss 
Haynes  Irtok  her  training  in  thisschool,  after  a  four  yeure' 
course  ici  the  State  Normal  Ciillege  at  Greensbon*. 

North  Dakota  Sehool. — Miss  Lilla  McGowan  has  re- 
aigniMl  aM  teacher  and  her  place  has  been  fille<i  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mi*»  Martha  Rogers,  of  Washington.  In- 
diana. [n.strurtion  in  drawing  will  bo  |i:iven  this  cominK 
Ifcar,  the  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  city  schools  devotinR 
>nc  day  a  week  Io  this  work. 

Ohio  Institution. — Misa  Ida  Kail  and  Miss  liertha  Clark 

&Te  resigned  aa  teachers  to  be  married.    Their  places 

filled  hy  Miss  Kose  Mamh  and   Miss  Anna  Snader, 

ith  of  whom  have  been  trained  in  this  Bohool. 

Ontario  IjiMtUution. — A  I>oine8tic  Science  Department  has 
been  introduced,  and  Miss  Huttic  E.  Gowsell,  a  Kr<^^luate 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  of  Uomestie  Science,  at 
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Hamilton,  Ontario,  baa  been  eugagod  as  teacher.        

Jda  M.  Ja^k,  ttachcr  of  articulation  for  a  number  of  yean, 
hart  remgiicd  on  account  of  inipaiml  hpulth. 

Mr.  and  Mnt.  J.  C.  Halis  have  spctit  tKi>  Hiimmor  vaea- 
tioii  iu  travi'l  in  Europe,  viBiling  schools  for  tht-  doaf  in 
I^mdun,  Margate,  EiUnburgh.  Olft'sgow,  Belfast,  Dublin. 
Mancliuslcr.  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham. 

Sir  (iill)iTt  Porker,  the  noted  novelist,  now  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  was  at  one  time  a 
valued  waeher  in  this  school.  Ho  is  cootcmplulinK  the 
erection  of  a  publio  library  building  to  be  presentwi  to  1-lie 
city  vf  Belleville. 

Ortffon  School.— Ms.  Thoma?  H.  Clarke,  of  the  Michigan 
Seboul,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Clayton  Wenti  as  .Superinten- 
dent, Jlrs.  Clarke  succeedini;  Mnt.  Wonts  as  Matron.  Wits 
MubelliT  Crawford,  of  XebraHka.  has  been  arlded  to  the 
eorptt  of  teachom,  taking  the  place  of  KIi.>«  Candace  Drown 
who  re.tianed  to  take  a  oourse  in  the  NonnsI  C«illpge.  Th«» 
indiiHtrittl  ilepartnient  will  be  enlarged,  and  piore  time 
will  be  given  to  nhop  work  during  the  coming  year. 

P*vnsyh-nnin  I  mttitxttion. — .Miss  Jane  Lang  KiiHsell 
and  Miss  Hannah  Wells,  of  the  Primary  Department,  have 
resigned  as  t^ipchcrs  to  enter  private  work.  To  fill  their 
plucfii  MisK  AgneK  Miirrh,  formerly  votiniTtei!  with  the 
KlmJe  Island  and  New  York  Sehools,  ami  Miss  L'on  Vp- 
ham,  of  the  Clarke  School  Training  Class,  have  been  a)>- 
poinied.  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  hn»!  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Mt.  Airy  World  iu  the  place  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson, 
who  resigned  to  accept  the  aiwistant  edilor»hip  of  the 
A  aimciaiioti   Review. 

Sotit/i  .•luslraliiin  ln»titut%on. — A  new  wing,  which  will 
perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Colton,  was 
occupied  April  7,  1902.  It  contjiinj*  «ix  cla-ss-nxims  on 
the  ground  floor  and  donnilorieK  for  pupils  and  roonia  fur 
teachers  on  the  Hi-cond  tloor. 

Utah  Sekoot. — Mr.  Daniels  and  Mra.  Nelson  liave  re- 
signed OM  teachers,  and  are  succeeded   bv    Miss  Wilhel- 
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minn  Krauso,  formerly  or  the  Clfvetaud  aiid  Nurtliorn 
Nctt-  Vurk  sfhoolfi.  and  Misg  Klizabi-th  De  Ktmg,  B.  A.,  b 
graduate  of  lliis  acbuul  and  of  (iullaudct  Ctilli-|civ  Mikk 
Katberine  King,  foi-mcrly  Priiitiput  uf  tliuClrvi-liirii)  ^clinol, 
is  lidded  to  the  corps  of  infitruction. 

Wiscomin  Sekooi—Mv.  C.  P.  Cary  has  been  nnminftled 
by  tlip  K<!publicaii  party  for  Iho  office  of  Htiito  Superin- 
Lcndont  «f  Public  ItiHtriintinrt,  anrt  pniiRpqufiitiy  has  ro- 
Kifcnin]  ihp  poMtinti  of  Siip(-riiit4'iidpnt  of  this  Se'hrw>l.  He 
i»  siicrprdod  by  Mr,  E.  W.  Waltur,  <if  the  State  Normal 
Schiii>l  at  West  Superior.  Wisconsin. 


MISCELl.ANEOrfi. 

Dfftf  Gratfuateg. ^Three  deaf  men.  Robrrl  R.  Pollak 
and  HotiuT  ('.  Wlieder.  former  pupils  of  tlie  Clarke  Sehool, 
and  Tileatoii  Chickeriiig,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Hurnce 
Mann  Srhoi^I,  were  Knulnot***'  from  the  Lawrence  Scieii- 
tifie  School  this  year  with  the  denree  of  Hnehelor  of  Sci- 
entip,  and  another,  Melvin  H.  Wheeler,  a  brother  of  Homer, 
and  also  a  graduate  of  the  Clarke  SohodI,  has  pursued  a 
course  of  study  in  the  same  Krientific  School,  but  <liil  not 
take*  a  degree  this  year.  The  RoBton  Uvraid  says  theae 
youiiR  men  have  carried  on  their  work  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hearing  men  of  the  School,  except  that  they  have 
copied  their  eompanioi\A'  nates  and  have  b««n  excused 
from  eerlnir  oral  tests  for  which  the  blackboard  and  "blue 
hook"  were  Ruhstituled.  One  of  the  profewiorK  idieerfully 
saerificed  his  bcar<l  in  order  that  they  miKht  be  holtflr  able 
to  read  his  lips.  Mr.  Pollak  and  Mr.  GhickeriniKPXpcctto 
bccnme  civil  engineers,  and  the  brothe  s  Wheeler  me- 
chanical engineers. 


The  Pcnnaglvania  Hdtm. — The  Home  for  the  Aged  and 

Infirm  IJcaf  of  the  Sut«%  recently  estaidislicd  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  (or  thr  Advnnt'cincnl  of  the  Dcof,  was 
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formally  dedicated  August  22,  1902,  in  connection  with 
the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  held  at 
Mt.  Airy.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  deaf  people  were 
present.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Brewster  R. 
Allabough,  Mr.  II.  M.  Ziegler,  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Mr. 
William  Stuckert,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  and  others. 

The  Society  has  purchased  for  the  Home  a  beautiful 
estate  at  DoylestowD,  with  a  fine  building  upon  it  welt 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  used.  Like 
the  Ohio  Home,  this  institution  has  been  established  by 
the  deaf  themselves,  and  is  under  their  management; 
but  they  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
Ur.  Crouter,  Mr.  Rowland  Evans,  and  other  friends,  for 
valuable  advice  and  assistance. 


The  Death  of  Dr.  rhomas  Gallaudet.— The  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  I..  H.  D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Manager  of  the  Gallaudet  Home,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  for  many  years 
a  director  of  that  and  other  schools  for  the  deaf,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York,  August  27,  1902,  aged  eighty.  A 
devout  Christian,  an  untiring  worker  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  especially  of  the  deaf,  of  a  sweet  and  gentle 
dispoi^ition  and  a  pleasant  humor,  earnest  in  his  faith,  and 
broad  in  his  sympathies,  he  was  universally  esteemed 
and  loved,  l)ut  was  especially  dear  to  the  adult  deaf  of 
America,  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  his  life,  St, 
Ann's  Church  in  New  York,  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  near  Poughkecpsie,  and  the  various  similar  churches 
and  homes  throughout  the  I'nitt'd  States  that  are  the  re- 
sult, direct  or  imUrect,  of  his  lal)ors,  constitute  an  en- 
during monument  to  his  memory.  We  hope  to  have  a 
sketfli  of  his  life  and  work  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annals. 
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THOMAS  GALLAUDET. 

Perhai's  no  person  not  ii  teacher,  living  or  dead,  has 
exerted  upon  the  deaf  an  influence  so  powerful,  elevating, 
long-continued,  and  widely  extended  as  has  he  whose  house- 
hold name  is  writ  above. 

His  life  and  his  death  mark  an  era  in  the  liistory  of  the 
deaf.  This  hist  sad  event  took  place  in  New  York  city  on 
the  27th  of  August  hist. 

Providence  h:is  raised  up  for  the  deaf  many  benefactors. 
These  hved  and  labori'd  to  lift  tlie  youthful  deaf  morally, 
intellectually,  and  industrially.  It  remained  for  Thoina.s 
Gallaudet  to  emphasize  publicly  among  tlie  deaf  of  all  ages 
the  inci)inpar:i!)le  clahiis  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  was  a 
virgin  field.  It  l:iy  before  him  as  untilled  as  the  secular 
instruction  of  the  deaf  had  lain  before  liis  fatlier.  He 
entered  it  solely  upon  his  own  and  the  divine  inspiration. 
He  labored  in  it  for  more  tlian  lialf  a  century  with  a  single- 
ness of  aim  an  unselfishness  f)f  devotion,  and  a  purity  of 
winning  peisonal  example  that  gained  for  him  the  unfeigned 
resjicct  and  the  loving  affection  of  the  deaf  of  this  and  of 
many  otlier  lands.  J''or  liis  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity at    large,  sucli  a  career  sliould  be  the  subject  of   an 
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extended  iind  iipprrciative  l>iiigraphy.     In  the  pages  of ! 
periodical  it  cnn  only  bo  briefly  skplclK-d. 

Tliomas  (Jallaudet  wan  l>oni  at  Hartford,  June  3, 1823] 
Tliw  was  five  yearn  aflcr  lii:*  father  liaiJ  fDUiided  tlie  fu 
gieniiaiierit  wlidnl  for  tlie  ileaf  in  Ariiericii.  He  wio^  llie  first 
fniiUi  of  that  reiriai-k;iblf  iind  lienutiful  nmrritige  Iwtweci 
Thomas  HopkiiLs  finllimdcl  and  Sophia  Fowler.  In  him." 
iv  time  went  on,  tJie  Ijiwh  <if  heredity  wi*re  nndicatpd,  foe 
]ie  united  th(^  tneiita)  jxiwcr  :iikI  kindly  dir^ptiKitiun  of  hi 
fntlierwith  the  gocn]  8pnse,f£oiHl  looks,  and  abundant  vitnN 
ity  that  were  bis  iiintliers  iiroiiiiiit'iii  (rait.t. 

From  iiifaney,  llirougli  eiiildhnnd  mid  youth,  Ut  youn 
iiiatilioiHl,  tt«  wait  ill  daily  cnnipaiiionship  mth  the  deaf^ 
Tlieir  w:iys,  their  sports,  all  their  interests  wen*  his  own 
More  than  that — far  nion- — he  eiiuie  into  perfect  !iyni]w»thl 
with  and  in(*tinctive  undertftjuiding  of  the  deaf  by  evei 
draught  of  milk  he  drew  from  the  breiist*  of  the  loving 
mother  that  dandled  luiii  to  n-^t.  fitrp^he,  too.  wsw  one  of  the 
children  of  silence.     Whoever  reniwnlirr'  tiicw  thinpi  will, 
have  the  key  to  much  of  his  history.    Hero,  for  (.-xaniplej 
he  reeeived  the  manifold  Impres.-iioiis  which  his  most  matiii 
experience  only  rii)ened  inU»  a  firm  eonnction  that,  as 
meani^  of  entering  into  hearty  sympathy  and  mutnal  under 
standiuB  with  the  deaf,  ii«  an  agent  hy  which  eflet'tivBly 
w:ini,to  comfort,  and  command  among  them,  there  was  nc 
medium  equal  to  the  language  of  t-igm. 

Hitrlford  wae  then,  aw  now,  a  wot  of  culture.    The  lad  s 
facilities  for  getting  a  pi'ei>aratory  education  were  excc:)lent 
He  made  such  good  use  of  them  that  he  was  able  to  cnti: 
Trinity  (.'ollege,  in  that  town,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteenJ 
Thence  lie  giaduated  foiu  years  later,  in  1S42,  witli  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Tlionins  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was,  a«  to  money,  a  puoi'  man.'' 
Kaeh  of  hb  children  m  they  grew,  and  B<«ne  while  still  half- 
grown,  were  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood.    ThumaSf  directly 
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after  leaving  rollcgr,  ciigiigcd  in  tcaclniig.  At  this  lie 
f*rv«d  Muinelliinp  less  lUati  two  y»*iin»  in  tlu*  nplglilxiring 
Uiwiu's  of  Gliimtonbiiry  and  Mpridt'n. 

Il  WHS.  lidupver.  .-iliiKisl  iiic\italiU-  tliat  witfi  liis  i-linravU-.r 
and  equijinnMit  lie  stuuild  bv  drawn  into  tin*  then  i-xpanding 
work  of  ti^aehing  the  deaf.  This  ejune  about  in  1844.  He 
bw-inno  nn  instnirtor  in  tlie  New  York  Institution,  then 
Kivnted  at  I'iftielh  ^tn-et.  l''(tr  nejirly  ftiurl<Tii  years  lie 
continued  to  teaeh  thinrin.  Ivirly  iti  tlii»  perim)  the  intimacy 
of  his  awoeiatinn  with  the  deaf  was  evidenced  in  the  fuUest 
niaiiner  liy  his  iiiarrinp'  tn  onr  nf  the  deaf-tniit^-  pupils, 
Kliiabeth  I3udd,  llien  in  the  same  whoo!  wlicre  he  laiiglil. 

Trinity  Collide  is  eondueied  under  Ki>iseopali(m  auspicee. 
Partly  owing  to  this  fact,  partly  to  heredity  and  home 
influeiiee.'*,  but  more  U*  his  own  innate'  eharacUjr.  the  spirit 
of  Thomas  (lallaudet  was  early  imbued  \n1h  rclipinus  fuel- 
ing. In  him  it  wiw  no  mere  sentiment.  The  foundation 
uf  his  niiLkt-iip  h:w  aeti\T  Ix-m-vnleiipe.  He  lived  ever  in 
an  attni)SpluTf  of  iH-nignity  that  f(>n.ilaiitly  h'tl  him  to  Utile 
de«?d9  (if  kindlier.  litlU-  actf  of  low.  TIiik  it*  well  syiown  by 
Edward  llallaudet's  earliest  riTnlleetinii  of  hli  brother. 
H)r  renij'niliers  nm-  day  standing  on  the  eiirb  when  five 
venrPoM  :iiid  still  in  |K'ttienat.<.  listening  with  a  eroud  to  an 
appnwehing  band  of  niu-t'e.  It  eanie,  thrilling  tlie  ehild, 
and  |)aw*ed.  followed  by  II  lung  line  of  dark-mbi'd  figiires 
among  whieli  the  ehild  pnw-mly  saw  with  wonder  his  own 
"big brother."  It  wiw  the  graduating ela^s of  lM2gfnngUi 
coinnieiioement.     When  tin-  line  had  nearly  goiw  by  the 

ild  suddenly  felt  hiins^olf  elasiied  from  behind  and  the 

lindly  face  <if  the  big  brother  l>ent  above  him  wbL-^ixTing 

"Eddy,  dont  you  want  to  march  with  the  pniawion?" 

Jy  did.     Hif  ehild's  hi-art  swi-Iled  with  pride  when  he 

hw  little  hand  into  liis  big  hrotlier's  warm  imhn,  and  hi« 

lort  fnl  legs  t\\inklfcl  over  the  ground  as  they  hnste<]  to 
un  tlie  place  in  the  ranb*  from  which  the  brother  had 
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tlruppcd  and  in  wliit-U  tlipy  swept  griindly  up  lo  llit*  cliurcb 
door.  Ip  this  IHUe.  Mniple.  niilural  a«t  of  unprwncdi- 
tated  thought  fulness  <(ne  ran  see  ThnninP  (lallaiidrl,  fcir 
till'*'  wvre  the  !iet*<  he  was  doinp  all  the  diiys  uf  liis  \mifi  lilV. 

WorViiip  full  time  d;iy  t>y  d.'iy  ii.-'  a  tearher  nf  deaf  chil- 
driMi,  his g«H»d  soul  wiism>tcf)iiteiit.  Hi«  tlioiiphts  went  for- 
ward with  hiH  pni'iU  bpyiind  tlu*  fi'w  and  f1i>i>tiii|>  year?<  nf 
!!i^liool  along  the  dlftv,  lhi)niy  roads  iif  life  :iiid  up  to  tlie 
gates  of  heaven.  In  tlie  city  where  ho  taught  were  tii:(n>- 
deaf  |)eoplc,  ag^fl.  iiii<ldl*-afjed.  and  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
Some  were  uiwIurattHi;  otiicrf  hail  been  in  the  fewsehooli- 
then  e\iMliiig;  Imt.  nil  alike  were  left  td  wnrk  mil  llu-ir  nwn 
salvation,  socinl.  industrial,  and  s|iiritual.  Over  those  his 
spirit  yearned,  lie  siwv  the  ynunjr  strufipliiig  unstLsuiincd 
in  I^Tiiptations,  the  :if;ed  uncunsoled  in  tiifiniiilien.  and  he 
longed  to  befriend  them  all.  He  had  hardly  iK-giin  hts 
work  as  a  secular  to-achor  before*  he  began  t4)  go  about  doing 
good  arniHig  tluw  i)eo|)le  nfl^'r  rsclinol  houiv,  miite  iji- 
fonnally  and  "|iiiie  without  reward  or  the  hope  of  n-ward 
except  the  satisfying  of  his  o^ti  spirit,  lie  did  not  preach: 
if  he  prayed  it  wan  in  his  pU»iH't;  a1  Kn-^l  his  effort*  wire  only 
to  Ktrengthen  the  weak,  encounipe  the  weary.  raMuforl  tlie 
aHlirted.  and  assist  the  indiistrioo*. 

Kor  three  or  four  yean*  lie  continued  to  du  these  det-ds 
enBually,  anioiig  individuals.  But  ai*  hi»  ae<iuainlanc'f 
grew  among  the  adult  deaf  and  hts  Hi>lf-itiiprm4>d  c:dli«  to 
friondly  serxiw  inerea#pd,  he  realiwd  that  he  eould  do  nior« 
by  some  ntiion  and  system.  Another  conwideralion,  iiM»re 
potent  )?tUl,  came  to  hini.  He  had  met,  here  and  tht-ix', 
deaf  person?  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  ihc>  clasMtv  muned 
above.  These  were  the  fatally  sick,  the  vcrj-  aged- 
people  no  longer  eonrerned  with  the  alTain*  (»f  earth,  hwl 
piuifling,  fearful,  friendle.**.  troublwl,  befon-  takitm;  ihr 
inevitable  step  from  the  sunny  shores  of  titnr  iiilo  the  cold, 
unfathomcd  aeaa  of  eternitv.    What  could  he  do  for  thviw? 
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Sb  wae  only  a  schixilmastpr.  To  a  nnturc  like  hia  the 
tULSWcr  could  imt  Imi  lonje  tn  romiiig.  He  wo^ild  Kt  h'tini'f'-lf 
t<)  i<rrvr  those,  Uh>.  Ihi>  iicixiicj*t  of  nil— he  wtnild  become  :i 
iiiinish'i'  i)f  rhrlst. 

HiTC  again  hp  was  inHiieticed  by  his  Hfc  in  Trinity  Collie. 
Ill  tjikiiig  up  th*s>Uigic;il  studies  »nd  ehurch  affiliations  hp 
rhosp  the  ICpiscopiiliun  ntthor  than  the  rnmniuninn  of  his 
father.  In  June,  ISJO,  he  wtis  fxaiiiined  and  duly  adnnttod 
to  deiLcnn's  order*.  That  fall  he  tir*t  began  organized 
work  in  the  pity  by  fonuing  a  KibU*  pliuw,  vvhieli  he  tjiuftht 
every  Friday  evening.  For  several  weeks  the  nuinl)er  who 
caine  to  him  was  only  ftmr  or  Hve.  It  soon  grew,  till  the 
a^'cragc  was  iibove  tlurty,  and  <m  !»everal  ocaisions  rose 
above  fifly.  The  Hi-sl  meetiiiKs  were  held  in  the  vestry  of 
SI.  Stephen's  church,  but  the  iiierease  in  numbers  led  to  a 
removal  to  n  hirge  sclioolrooin  in  Bond  street. 

In  June.  IWl,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  Up  had  for 
pnnip  time  felt  a  growing  pon\ietion  that  lie  ought  to  gather 
llie  de:if  about  him  in  piwtunil  relations  and  (Wtabli*:h  for 
them  II  chiireb.  He  consulted  the  reetors  of  all  tlie  ICjjih- 
oopa!  ohureheri  in  the  eity  and  they  all  wamily  consented. 
Aen)r{hiigly  he  began  holding  tin*  regular  i-ernces  of  the 
cliurch  on  the  fin*t  Sunday  of  (October.  lHo2.  just  half  a 
century  ago.  The  sneitrty  took  the  name  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
for  Di-af-MutCT*.  It  wa.s  ineorporaterl  in  IS.Vl  For  the 
first  live  yeaiv*  iu  nieelings  weiv  held  in  the  i'lia|»«l  of  the 
Umversily  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  two  years  there- 
after ill  the  atidienec  room  of  the  New  York  Hi.st^>rieal 
Society.  The  young  minister,  btiwevcr,  vi»ry  early,  that  is 
in  March,  IJiiii.called  a  public  meeting  at  the  Vnivei-sily  and 
pvit  l>efore  it  the  need  of  giving  the  new  church  a  hubilation 
and  a  home  of  its  own.  Thi.s  he  dhl  with  rare  modesty. 
"  Ileally."  lie  said  to  the  meeting,  "  wiirn  I  look  bark  u|mti 
wivat  has  been  accomplished  it  Mniis  a»  if  I  had  done 
notliing  of  niyi^elf,  Ijeing  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
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Pruvideiice. "    ITU  priwoiitnumt  of  tlip  cage  was  as  clear  as 
it  wfut  niadest,  for  it  n-nn  the  ciipiMirt  of  biisinvAs  men  of] 
nalidiml  rppiitiifn»n.  Itk^-  rrMW|M'r  M.  Wctiiiorc  and  .Tiiiin-* 
Wfttsoii  ^Vel)l>.     U  ountii  t*i  he  :^ddcd  thiit  lie  drew  lo  \i\s 
f>idc  aliio,  either  as  active  aft^i5tantf)  or  warm  syinpothisers, 
deaf  men  of  tho  firet  ord^r.  liko  Oamago,  Carlin,  Btncdict|i 
!ind  Trii»t.     Mps?i-s.  Wetmore and  Webb  were,  rej*[)ectivi'Iy,j 
mover  and  sr<;onder  of  rtwnlulion.s  dcrhiririK  ayuipatliy  nnc 
promisitiR  .support  fur  tlic  new  cliurdi. 

l-f>i  it  never  lie  forgutt)'!!  lliai  durinf;  ;ill  tliew*  vHars" 
Tlioiiiflj!  OiiIlHudi'i  vviis  wurkiiiK  dmihle  tides.  He  tjiughl 
full  time  in  the  New  York  Iiistitulioii  while  givinff  his  even-^ 
iiifp  jind  Sundiiys  to  tiie.se  entirely  voluntary  serviw^  umoiig 
the  deaf  at  large.  This  he  continued  to  do  until  185S.  In 
the  full  of  that  year  lie-  rmgned  liifi  t^achorship  and  there- 
after, almost  l«  the  day  of  his  death,  consecrated  all  hi?  time 
to  spiritual  and  hencvolenl  work.  From  the  school  he 
carried  with  him  not  only  the  love  and  esteem  of  pupils. 
officers,  imd  teachers  alike,  but  their  acuve  supi>orl  to  hi» 
generoiu)  endeavors.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Iiar\*ey 
P.  Peet  the  sehtiol  gave  a  pulilie  exhihitioii  from  which  over 
$700  WTis  netted  to  aid  the  itinvement.  With  this  a«  a 
nuclpua  the  young  minister,  assisted  hy  a  committpc 
Appointed  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  soon  rai*od 
ni^arly  $20,000.  With  this  sinn  as  a.  partial  |>a>-mcnt  a 
fine  church  edihce  and  adjoining  riM!t»)ry  were  l)ouglit  in 
West  Eightwnth  strecrl,  near  Fifth  avenue.  Services 
WTre  first  hehl  here  in  Aiipnst,  l.S.59.  U  continued  to  be  the 
home  (if  St.  Ann  H(^lmrcli  fur  Deaf-Mutes  during  the  thirty<_ 
three  yea.K  ensuing. 

The  organiiation  ami  scheme  of  this  church,  no  less  than 
hi*t  efforts  in  cjirrying  it  on,  n'flect  very  great  credit  tipuD 
Thoiiiius  Callaudet.     They  testify  to  hi*  breadth  of  view 
and  practiciil  giKxl  wnse  as  clearly  as  lo  hU  generous  spirit 
First  of  all,  it  vraa  to  bo  a  free  church  to  which  all  respectful 
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pprwina  should  ho  fK)iin]ly  wplwrnp.  Next,  it  was  to  Ix-  a 
united  churoh,  hriiigiug  the  deaf  and  the  hesmna  into  loving 
find  cltwe  ft«^)cifttion  in  one  pftrieli  ;  each  Siibbiith  ono 
flprvicfwas  conduct^^d  for  the  deaf;  the  othprtwo  sfmcos, 
addr«*«d  priuiariiy  to  the  liparine.  IjciiiR  intfrpreti-d  to  thi* 
deaf  in  the  sign-language.  Lastly,  it  was  to  lie  a  working 
church:  it  aimed  not  simply  to  preach  the  word,  hut  to 
live  the  word;  it  estahlLihetl  literary  nocieties,  evening 
classes,  and  eourset*  of  lectun-f*  in  llie  endeiivor  lo  keep  up 
and  promote  intellectual  life  among  the  deaf;  guilds  and 
other  iigeni^iefl  to  assist  thein  in  ohtaining  employment; 
cnitiniittecij  to  look  iiftw  iu  pour,  and  a  Sunduy-school  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  the  nurture  and  love  of  the  Lord. 

The  vtLriety  and  continuity  of  the  calls  upon  Thomns 
flallaiidet  in  these  yenrs  wen*  strongly  impressed  upr>ii  the 
WTiterbyunincitU'iit  within  his  ownearlyfX|H'rience.  almost 
the  first  memory  that  he  has  of  the  man.  In  1872,  being 
then  a  Senior  in  the  (Nillege  for  Deaf- .Mutes  in  WiLshington. 
and  visiting  in  Ni'w  York,  hi*  wiu;  :i»ikf'clto  tr-ji  nttlierertory. 
Dr.  rialliLudel  wns  tlivn  a  strung  iiuin  in  llie  full  tide  of  liis 
carBer.  With  hii*  lovely  wife  and  a  Iniye  fnniily  of  gn>wing 
cliildren,  it  was  a  merry  eorii|Miny  that  chatted  around  the 
cheerful  board.  In  thu  niid»t  of  the  meal  a  visitor  wne 
announced  an<l  the  n^ctor  went  out  with  lui  excuse.  The 
writer's  seat  w;ik  surli  that  he  could  not  see  the  visiti>r  paee 
•  the  doi)r,  but  the  children  opposite  him  could.  One  of 
Itliciu  said:  "It  is  an  old  lady.  She  isdeiif  and  dumb.  She 
ra«  vrry  sick  last  winti^r.- but  It  better  now.  When  she 
sick,  pa[Mi  uwil  to  go  and  .-(ee  her.  Since  she  got  well 
likes  lo  come  here  Jind  SOP  him — just  to  talk;  she  doesn't 
rant  anything."  The  writer  U(»dd<.'d  in  apprwiation,  but 
houghi  no  more  of  it  iit  llic  tune.  By  nnd  by  the  rector 
icame  back,  but  hud  hardly  taken  up  his  t<'iicup  before  the 
^very  same  round  of  incidents  was  repeatwl.  Tiii.-'  time  the 
children  said:  "  It's  a  young  man.     He  is  deaf  nnd  dunilt 
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l«o;  he  works  in  thf  pity.  but  hp  doi^sn'l  likp  Iiip  work  »nH 
wnntft  to  eliiingv.  K(>  cuiticM  to  Uilk  with  iiii|ui  nliout  ii." 
Soon  after  the  tea  wns  ovrr  and  the  writer  took  his  Icnvo. 
Hi'  roHiPiiilifrs  ivondprin^  sw  ho  went  how  mimy  ttnuw  the 
lirl!  oinifiniu'd  U*  |ie:il  fttrlh  tli(i*io  piUls  tlml  night,  jind 
whether  the  good  man  met  thwn  all  with  th«  wmic  caimuwM 
and  chwrfulncfifi. 

Xo  Mioncr  wot*  hiH  t-hurrh  iti  full  working  order  thsin  he 
sought  how  to  carry  the  aid  and  comfort  of  religion  to  the 
dciif  l>pyond  his  {Nirish.  throughout  the  Stnte  and  nation. 
Ill  1872,  ehif  fly  by  hit*  sufatt*!»(ion  nitd  niipul^c,  the  Chureli 
Mission  to  Dfaf-Mut*i*  at  large  wiu*  in<*nrp«rat«l.  Mifwion- 
ariest  were  sent  forth.  Good  men.  both  deaf  and  hearing, 
in  and  out  of  the  Kpisropal  den'miination,  to<ik  up  the  work 
far  and  wide.  To-day,  :u'  ii  refult,  there  are  fully  organ- 
ized churches  for  the  deaf  in  many  eentcrf!  of  population,  and 
there  ii*  f««ircftly  any  section  of  the  (country  not  reaeheii  by 
their  minintralion;*. 

.\s  an  organirtni.  tiie  Honic  for  aged  and  infinii  deaf 
people  was  one  of  tin?  first  fruitj*  (»r  the  Miwion,  :m 
the  MiRHJon  wa*  of  tfie  Churcli.  In  olTftet,  however, 
it  was  nn!y  the  earrying  fHit  in  »  .nyptomatie  way  <»f 
the  benefieeni  aelst  in  whicli  Thonins  (ialtaiulel  had  ciigiigefl 
before  he  entered  the  niinintry.  Tlie  inisision  workers 
fonnd,  iiH  he  luid.  sJime  deaf  i>eople  helpless  bec«U!*e  of  jige 
and  poverty,  mere  nTeeks  driven  uimih  the  shoal*  of  life,  and 
vrilh  !io  liarbor  of  refuge  !*!ive  th(^  (MMirhousp.  Some  u{ 
ihese  Wftre  wifrthy  men  jind  -women,  educated;  Imving 
known  liett^T  ehi\'!*.  and  fallen  to  their  prewnt  pass  thniugb 
no  fault  of  tlieir  own.  Should  these  U-  yn-nX  ••ovrr  the  hill 
in  the  poorhoitx^."  there  to  have  the  chilling  isolation  af 
8UC!h  a  plae**  accentnaled  and  derppned  by  their  deafness? 
TliorniLi  CJalhiudet  thought  not  and  willed  not.  Aecordingly 
he  set  to  work,  aided  by  the  Mit*sion  workers,  lo  build  n 
home  that  should  brighten  their  last  days  on  earth.  Their 
eff(tr1*  were  gucocwful.     For  several  years  t-uch  a  refuge 
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was  carried  on  in  a  modwt  way  in  New  York  city,  until 
in  ISSTi  the  Oftllimdrt  Uonip  for  Agvd  nnd  Iiifinn  Deaf- 
MuU>8  was  opened  on  the  lieaiitiful  bunks  of  Uip  Hiidsfm 
near  I'ouglikeepsic.  Here,  ever  sinw,  pour  nmils  B]K'nl 
in  the  buttle  of  life  have  had  ii*  close  innde  stwecl  by 
freedom  from  care,  by  rwt,  by  duties  suited  to  their 
ptrength,  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  one  of  itc* 
noblest  a^peotfl,  nio^t  of  all  by  coniitmnion  with  go(»d 
people,  resident  and  vi:*itant.  able  to  c^nverw  willi 
tlieni  freely — all  whlrh  has  bwn  to  them  a  fnretjist*'  of 
heaven  itself.  This  nii»veinent.  like  all  the  others  inaug- 
urated by  Thoniafi  (iallaiiilet,  law  sjjread:  several  such 
homes  ham  Iwen  etitablisht'd  in  variou}^  loealities  and 
others  are  in  proces***  of  establUhinent. 

There  remained  one  nion-  eiiterprlte  to  tax  liia  strenRth 
in  his  old  im<'-  l^viMitw  made  it  neeifwnry  to  sell  the  church 
property  in  KigbWath  stnTt.  TliiH  wiw  done  in  lSft2, 
and  ihr-  h;ind--*nnie  sum  of  ne:irly  .?'J(H1,0!)0  was  realized. 
For  llie  next  few  years  the  deaf  met  in  the  rhureli  of  Ht. 
John  the  Divine  until,  in  ISOC.  a  union  of  St.  Ann's  and  St. 
Matthew's  was  formed,  the  joint  parish  Ix'iim  ])le<ijiw]  to 
support  St.  .\iinV  Church  for  Denf-Mutes  for  all  lime.  Tlie 
new  8t..\nn>,  in  MXth  sin-^'t,  near  Anist^-rdani  avenue, 
wasdedio^tedin  Deeeinber.  1S98.  Here  Thomas  GaMaudot , 
in  ftftrtson  and  out  <if  soa^ion.  continued  to  minister  to  the 
deaf  until  incTcaninf;  feeblenesw  compelltHj  hint  to  stop. 

As  hin  PtrenRtli  failed  be  tried  1«  restore  it  by  ocean 

Hfoyuges.     Arrived  on  Uie  other  side,  however,  he  invariably 

'began  some   kindly   work  anion^  the   deaf.      He   la'carne 

ahnrwt  ;w  well  known  1o  the  educated  among  Ibe  deaf  of 

»OreaL  Britain  and  I'Vanee  as  to  those  in  Arncnriou.    This 

fiHis  practicable  by  the  inpn-lanfl;uaf»e,  «)  independent  of 

^'dBffprpnces  of  daetyloliijjy  and  dialect.     Here  was  another 

reason  why  he  never  ceased  to  maintmn  the  value  of  the 

»i^-lan^UM!e  with  fervor.    He  admitted  the  i^ucational 
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value  or  fSngn^pellin^.  hut  for  Hudieticnt  hf  helA  \t»  t«diitin 
WKtriwMiie.  Hp  wiw  rlearly  tlie  prartu^al  vtUilP  of  under^ 
staiidiiiK  spewli  by  vision,  bui  its  uianifold  limitatinn>j  ami 
uiiriTtiiintitv  nm\(\  not.  ivitli  hviu,  take  the  |ilnc<*  or  llii- 
Hi^ii-lHii};!!!!^!-  hy  wliicli  nlniic  hv  got  what  hi>  Houf;)it  -.t 
frpe,  warm,  facile,  liwii-trto-hciirt  interoourw  wiUi  the  deaS 
who  wen*  the  objecti*  nf  hi«  lovo  and  labor. 

And  Hiil  US'  thr  ycant  went  oti  hix  ittn'tigth  Uiiird  and 
failixl.  He  fell  tbL-*  son-Iy.  Hr  Invvd  his  pmiplc  and  loved 
his  work  among  them,  and  would  have  brrn  glad  to  keep  H 
up.  Hut  il  could  nut  be.  No  xpe^^inl  uialady  aj«iul4i(t 
liira.  duly  he  felt  more  and  more  the  increaning  preB!<ure 
of  the  heavy  hand  of  lime,  til)  at  last  his  outworn  Uidy 
yielded  nnd  his  spirit  passed  over  into  the  silent  land. 

Il  Wiw  an  auHUst  ronipiiny  that  gathered  about  hi»  bier, 
More  than  thirty  (.•lerg>Tiien  and  (<evpral  hundred  deaf 
pftople  were  there,  although  it  wap  in  the  haght  of  tlie 
healed  tenn.  ltb*h<ip  Potter  delivered  a  euli>g>".  the  ^ini- 
plioity  and  slrength  of  whirh  show  how  well  he  knew  and 
lov(si  hb»  fellow  laborer.  He  said  in  the  conrsi*  of  it,  *' 
never  pnrt4'd  with  Or.  (hdlaudet  witliont  enrrying  with  mo 
a  spitie  of  that  singular  swcetncs.i,  that  tnin>*parene«', 
purily,  and  rtin>grHei-  and  (-Inirin  whieh  dii<tingutKlied  liini. 
Hr>  eouid  not  entertain  a  bitter  fts^Iing  (or  any  of  hiti  fellow 
men.  Hif  philowophy  whh  a  singular  one  of  broadened 
vi«ion  and  of  large  vicwi*. " 

Tlie  li>ving  hands  of  rcliitives  and  friends  Ixue  hk  bodj' 
to  HartFord  and  laid  it  by  tjie  jiide.  of  hut  fathrT^.  ThU 
wjus  lifting.  It  is  a  ronifort,  since  death  uiu.st  Iw.  to  think 
of  them  lying  side  by  siile.  Like  fatlier.  tike  son.  True 
npO!<tleJ«  of  iMbcelti^thneiu  and  devotion  were  the)'  both 
liej'ond  this,  some  (jualities  were  noticeable  in  the  son 
and  eonlrlbuled  nut  a  little  to  the  uniform  suenvts  of  \uaI 
largo  endeavors.  He  had  git-at  social  talent;  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  kindly  humor;  and  tiimnciai  ability  of  a 
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high  nrder.  Witliout  nn  vwvptian,  he  Timnag«i  well  all 
fund''  nnniriiitttHl  to  h\n  ciirc,  :in(l  Ihifl  wan  for  hliii  the  con> 
fidciice  of  rich  iuid  poor  alike. 

When  a  man  like  t  hi?'  Am,  we  mourn.  Well  we  may.  T\n- 
work!  wH-mc  lonelier.  ImU-ed  it  is.  We  feel  that  we  shall 
not  Ifiok  upon  his  like  si^iiin.  We  may  not.  But  let  Ufl 
turn  fmin  sad  reflections  and  nither  rejoiee  thiititluti*  been 
our  lot  to  know  these  nifiny  year.-^.  to  walk  by  the  :<ifle,  and 
Iwkindled  hy  the  spirit  and  lie  led  liy  llie  sinning  example 

Uiomas  Gnllaiidct. 
AMOr*  fi.  DRAPEIt, 
t*rvft»»n-  in  (faOaudet  CoUtge.  WttMiiflvH,  D.  V. 
I'KrniRi-:  tkaching. 

TiiK  Bcrap-book  has  pnwed  such  a  great  help  tn  me  in 
my  work  in  the  achoolroom  that  I  have  thought  a  few  sug- 
Ee8tion>'  might  Iw  of  aiil  tn  Pome  fellow  leacher.  Afler 
years  of  exiwrience  1  have  concluded  thai  no  other  melluHl 
can  comjiete  with  it  for  Ijeginners.  What  does  a  letler, 
word,  or  sentence  mean  to  a  chihl  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  Jibout  words  and  letters  nor  wislie>»  to  know 
about  them?  But  nhow  liini  a  picture;  if  il  reprewnta 
to  bint  »»imetliing  tliai  he  haH  Heeit  In  life,  liift  intoreot  is 
immediately  nwakene<l.  He  has  a  desire  to  know  more 
[r«bout  it. 

1  Jiave  w\-<'ral  ftcrnp-books  containing  hundreds  of  pic- 
jrP8.    The  object  of  these  is  lo  keep  pietunes  on  different 
jbjeets  in  their  pltu-cs  tiv  thetnwlves.  so  no  tiiue  will  be 
Jost  looking  up  a  parlieular  subject  while  in  the  ijerfomi- 
of  the  school  work.     In  one  hook  are  found  pictures 
llustrnling  the  meanings  of  intransitive  verbs.     In  an- 
"other  illustrations  are  used  to  explain  the  mejuiinp*  of  tran- 
sitive vorlw.    vVdjectives,  prepositions,  etc.,  are  given  sue- 
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ccHHivcly   ill   nt)u*r  books   in   n    siiniiar    Dianner.      Thr 
last  few  books  nrp  entirely  elevated  to  a  drill  in  writii 
glories. 

The  ntlvantages  of  having  several  scmp-l)onk»i  will  tic 
remlily  se^n.  la  a  clas8  of  different  grades  it  is  ilesirabl"' 
to  Iiave  at  least  onet«  piu^s  Tr>  each  grs<te.  SinaJl  bo<ili 
are  always  more  easily  hajitlletl  than  large  ones;  the  chil 
ilren  arc  not  s<i  apt  to  soil  or  injure  them,  ami  all  tlie 
cireii  ean  be  emfjloyed  a<'«iirdinK  ^  their  capahilitiefi. 

A  scrap-hook  must  [>e  of  good  quality  and  one  that  mil 
stand  much  handlinf;.    The  best  kind  of  books  for  tl 
piirpese  thai  have  come  to  my  notice  are  those  used 
photographers.    They  are  rather  e.\|iensive,  but  are  tl 
eheaiK'St  in  the  end. 

( )n  liie  firel  jifjRe  i>f  the  tirwt  sepap-l>ook  are  parted  jiieturc*: 
of  various  persona,  auinials,  binis,  and  ineecte.  Their 
names  are  written  in  seript  underneath  each  picture. 

Teaeh  beginners  the  munes  of  oiily  a  feiv  objcctsflt  once? 
and  have  thcin  look  at  the  picliirrs  ami  leum  tlieir  name? 
at  the  same  time.  Thi-n  Ihey  copy  these  on  the  bhick- 
Ixwtrd.  The  Work  is  nwejwarily  slow  and  laboriotisjil  firot, 
(live  the  rliild  all  the  time  to  study  and  think  that  is  ni-rr^s- 
sary,  but  whatever  is  done  should  be  well  ancl  neatly  done. 
The  child  will  soon  be  able  to  write  the  names  from  ineiimry 
by  looking  at  the  picturet^  only. 

The  si^eoml  page  contains  pictures  of  persons  and  animals 
in  the  act  of  running.  I  employ  only  the  pai*t  teniae  all 
through  the  first  year. 

The  first  sentences  the  pupils  team  to  write  are  from 
tills  scrap-book.  Tliere  is  no  easy  road  to  sucoeas  In  liiis 
kind  of  work.  Xothing  hut  "  keeping  at  it  everljt<iiiigly  " 
gi\'es  the  desired  resulla.  The  teacher  shcndd  often  [mt- 
form  action):  or  use  tojTi  to  illustrate  tlw  meaning  of  tt 
veri)  he  teaches. 

Pictures  should  be  an  plaiji,  clear,  and  inten>stin||; 
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pcissibk;.  Tca«b  the  cliilil  only  the  tmim^  of  faiiiilJar 
otijccTtdi  Mint  will  intcn-At  him  niul  tliut  arc  euaily  learned. 
Assoriatioii  in  the  initiil  wilii  whiit  Iii-  sees  in  evciy-diiy 
lif<'  is  the  key  t<j  prDgress.  Tn  .-ivotd  conriLsifm  pictures 
sliouki  contain  no  more  lhnn  oiii'  dlijecl  rpprHwentiiig  the 
uplioi)  of  the  verb.  For  thi>  sake  of  spncM>  oinall  ones  are 
preferable;  there  ought  to  be  at  least  twx'nty-five  to  each 
pfige. 

Ilcturiiiiig  to  the  secoml  page,  for  instance,  lay  a  slip 
of  paper  with  the  sentf  nee,  "  A  cat  ran."  under  the  picture 
«f  a  cat  running.  Wlien  the  pupils  have  Icuriipd  thi.s  t*ni- 
tence  they  are  sent  to  the  blackboanl  to  writ*-  it  out.  The 
next  flpiitence,  ''A  dog  ran,"  is  given  in  the  same  immiier. 
Then  follows  "A  cow  rati."  and  soon. 

The  tliin!  page  lm»i  pittiii-esof  tumnals.etc.iu  the  act  of 
Rtanding.  Fur  exainpU',  "  A  shwj)  stood,"  "  A  man  stoml,'' 
"A  liaby  stood." 

If  we  would  not  have  our  labor  in  the  sfhoolroom  lost 
wfi  should  ofl^n  go  over  what  hji.'*  been  taught.  Indcc<i 
to  review  urft  is  the  secret  of  succese  in  our  work. 

In  this  ftcra[Hhonki!*n'prescnted  alrnoHt  every  verb  fin- 
tninsitive>  thai  it*  in  everyibiy  uw.  Tlie  verbs  (he  pupils 
leani  herein  are  lut  follows:  run,  «il,  stand,  jump.  walk. 
Jif,  sleep,  Hwitn.  write,  fly,  hop,  read,  new,  play,  scream, 
ereep.  knit,  bark,  fall.  bow.  laugh,  cry.  yawn,  danee,  turn, 
talk,  skate,  kneel,  crawl,  awake,  stng,  rougli.  nod,  die, 
sli<le,  slip,  tPot,  rear,  drive,  smoke,  slunible,  work,  rest, 
tight.  fisJi.  tirown,  limp,  sink,  bum,  shout,  wade,  lecture, 
^pruy.  whisth*.  faint,  cle. 

The  lirst  few  pagcH  contain  only  one  new  verb  to  each: 
but  when  the  ]>upil!<  gi't.  a  fair  ith*u  of  tlic  in(';iiiing  of  dif- 
fferenl  verbs,  the  teaeber  imiy  go  a  little  raalcr — ^ving  two 
sr  more  on  subseciueni  pages. 

Space  on  the  back  of  each  page  i»  utrliK«i  hy  illuBlra- 
tiwK  fgr  reviewing.    The  first  has  only  two  rerbn  (on  Ibe 
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buck  of  the  accond  page)  "ran"  and  "stood."    Here  ait 
nlwut  twenty  pictures  far  drill  in  laiifuagc.    For  ex-« 
umpie: "  A  pig  ran,"  "  A  woman  stood."  "  A  hen  stood."  ftcj 

III  the  nrxt  a  verb  is  added  and  in  tlw  Ihird  there 
another,  making  three  verbs. 

On  tht'  back  of  each  page  thpre  »h<iuld  alwjiy«  bf  roor 
cnuugh  It)  facilitate  itubrti>i]uenl  a^lditiiiiis.     It  is  uiinec 
sary  niid  useless  t«  give  all  tlie  verbs  thjit  have  been  leameitj 
Hut  it  would  be  well  to  give  s))ecial  attention  to  tboBe  ii 
which  the  child  is  deficient. 

It  refjuires  little  effort  on  the  purt  ipf  th«  pupil  t<i  uietnor 
ize  the  «entencet<  in  the  scrap-hook,  ae  their  attention  ia 
imcf  Httriirted.  and  a  lasting  iriiprcsKJon  i.«  made  ou  the 
mind.-*.     By  roii!<lant  yw  tliey  will  .souti  nia.'>ler  them. 

The  t^'aeher  has  only  tuseelhjil  the  h't1ers.arr  made  right 
and  the  writing  is  neatly  done.  When  a  pupil  Kmnies  to 
object  in  a  pielun-  whifh  lie  d<ies  not  know  he  Iiirns.  jishfl 
has  bwn  taught,  to  iMe  fin;t  page  and  copies  the  name. 
»ome  of  tlie  pictures  are  different  in  siw  and  ptwition  it  ii 
(|Uitc  a  triumph  for  him  to  be  able  lo  rewjgni^e  the  onei 
which  he  w  in  search.  Meanwhile  liis  nieniorizing  |«iweraj 
faculty  of  juilgtnent.  and  conceninition  of  attention  ar 
developing. 

Pictun-s  are  the  cliikl's  ih^lighl,     II  im  surprising  hoi 
much  he  leanis  in  an  incredibly  whurt  lime.    They  are  «' 
\Thicle  of  expression— contuiunica ting  thought  and  feoliitg 
to  the  child  in  a  elear,  plain,  slraightforwani  style.    Thej 
give  a  great  deal  of  information  packed  In  a  small  ^»Ace^ 
At  this'stago  "  words  arc  nothing  to  hitn;  it  is  what  he 
and  what  be  docs  tliat  he  renieinbers."' 

Exercises  are  always  to  be  varied,  of  course,  by  the  intrti-' 
ducLiun  of  life  forniti.     In   fact,  piclurn^  are  inse{>arabty 
aasDciated  with  thes(>,  for  the  pupil  \s  interested  especmlly 
in  pictures  that  depict  scenes  fajniliar  to  him. 

It  is  also  important  that  one  should  use  judgment 
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tiiig.  Bui  in  the  vnA  tJie  teacher  will  be  more  tJuin 
ivc()iiif)«nsed  for  his  liibar.  The  teacher  rnay  even  select 
tfj  ^(tfid  advantuge  pictures  whleli  tiiiRlit  nut  Iiiive  been 
iiolieed  or  seemingly  of  little  value  to  children.  With 
wliHt  new  eyes  they  look  at  those  pictures!  They  sceiri  to 
be  clothed  with  reality.    They  broaden  ttie  pupiJi*'  views 

life. 

Thft  \we  of  picl  urcK  saves  labor  which  would  otherwise  be 
entailed  upon  the  teacher  and  at  thesanie  time  obviates  the 
dauger  of  an  excessive  uw  uf  sigriw  in  the  schooltooni.  It, 
gives  the  pupil  greater  free<loiii  in  the  expre.swon  of  his 
ideas  in  lHnguug(^  By  IhJH  expedient  two  vital  ends  are 
attained:  wlf-i-unfidenre  and  interest  in  wJmt  he  is  learning. 

To  have  a  child  happy  ho  must  be  often  aTiiuaed.  This 
craving  for  anniscmcnt  can  l)ef't  Ix^  satistit-d  by  pictures. 
Tiiey  fill  a  place  Ln  a  deaf  child's  houI  that  would  otherwise 
lj<-  void.  It  is  wrong  to  amipci  a  child  to  read.  Pictures, 
slories  without  wonis,  nioif  than  anything  else,  give  him 
an  incentive  to  learn  to  read  of  his  own  free  will.  In  them 
he  hears  pleasaiii  voices  that  make  deeper  inipreKsioris 
on  his  iniitd  than  you  ciiuld  ever  citrate  t)y  roin|M>]liiig  him 
to  learn  to  read  in  the  old  liurndriiiii  way.  TIh!  Iiukt 
need  and  deniiv  t<j  know  how  to  read  must  manifest  itself 
clearly  and  definitely  l>efore  he  con  Ixigin  to  leani  the  art 
of  reading. 

Some  picture*  an*  expressive  and  concise.  Others  are 
highly  mloreii  and  always  lake  the  eye  of  the  child.  There 
is  uftcn  something  pathetic  in  lliein,  and  this  strikes  a  sym- 
pathetic cord.  Miuiy  arc  the  e.\pre«»ion»  of  the  diild's 
own  fiH^lings  and  inton^sts. 

An  appri'ciat  ion  <»f  tlie  U'autiful  lias  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  child'K  after  Hfe.  Such  pieturcH  are  often  an  in- 
spiration to  atnbilion  ami  wlf-rewpect.  He  idso  IcarnB  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  own  resources.  The  cliilil  should 
have  pretty  nmch  his  own  way  iu  learning.    It  takes  much 
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of  tlie  brightnei<ti  out  of  him  to  be  crammed  with  book- 
learning. 

Teaching  is  a  constant  giving  out  of  strength  and  know- 
ledge with  seemingly  little  return.  The  work  is  made 
harder  each  year  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Every 
teacher  has  to  devise  some  nietho<l  to  make  things  plainer, 
easier,  more  interesting  and  practical.  The  sj-stem  of  pic- 
ture language  teaching  fills  a  long-felt  want.  One  who 
attenipta  to  get  along  without  pictures  is  throwing  away 
one  of  the  best  tools  he  can  call  to  his  assistance. 

Pictures  have  passed  the  stage  of  experiment  long  since. 
Indeed  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  hold  a 
very  important  place  in  the  education  of  all  classes. 

TtH)  much  stress  cannot  be  laii.i  on  the  value  of  pictures 
in  religious  instruction.  There  is  nothing  like  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  from  the  Bible.  \  deep  meaning  lies  in 
them — they  make  on  the  chiltl  an  impression  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  Kx|}erience  has  proved  that  pictures  useil  in 
Sunday-schi>i)l  are  always  sure  to  hokl  the  child's  attention 
when  other  means  fail. 

To  instil  in  his  mind  all  that  is  beautiful,  true,  noble,  ideal. 
Hueh  jjictures  shcmld  be  .'ielecteil  with  the  greatest  care. 
llcpriHluctiims  fnmi  iiuisterpicces  l)y  some  one  of  the  photo- 
gnipliic  processes  are  best. 

The  second  .scra|>-l>iiok  cniitaiiis  u  far  greater  number 
and  variety  of  ])irtureb!  and  sutjjects  tluui  the  first.  They 
n'iires(*nt  (liffereiit  objeelfi  to  illustrate  the  meanijigs  of 
tninsitivc  verlw  sucli  as  earry,  ttirow,  o|)en,  catch,  eat,  etc. 
Then-  may  Ix;  found  more  piclun's  to  be  pasted  in  this 
IxKjk  and  c!vcn  then  it  will  still  be  incomplete.  In  this  line 
the  resources  arc  inexhaustible;  then-  is  always  something 
better  and  more  interesting  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Ilhwtnitinns  are  among  the  teaelier's  best  and  most  valuable 
aids  in  his  work — lie  has  ever  to  1h'  on  tlie  lookout  for 
imj)roved  ones.    Every  step  we  take  is  but  an^inipulse  to 
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gu  further.  There  i«  always  »  chartii  in  piclurea.  They 
arc  to  the  draS  what  nursery  soiigs  an.^  t«  tlw*  heurixig. 
Tliey  furnish  mi  cikIIi'ss  variety  of  material  for  writing 
.senU-ncL'S.  stories,  et*-.  'I'limn  one  ran  Rive  to  nny  sul>ject 
new  power  ami  life.  The  pujHl  grasps  the  subject  iniirker 
than  in  other  ways  »iiil  rpc<*ives  an  unmistakably  clearer 
unilerstaiuling  of  it. 

Pictures  (tften  sjinrkle  with  life  and  animation ;  Ihey 
suggest  Id  us  iimny  ever-chjuigiuK  train.-*  i»f  thimght.  It 
is  astonishing  how  rapidly  a  chiM  li-arns  Ijv  this  method  to 
notice  nnA  dewrilK'  what  In-  wrs. 

A  eollcfliiin  of  wrll  ?<i'li'c'te<i  iliiistratiouK  \»  «  library  in 
Itself,  an  epitiiine  of  rhildliood  literature.  It  is  not  putting 
il  ton  slrotigiy  lo  say  thai  to  Ii-ave  out  such  [jjeturei*  in 
our  Nrhool  work  is  to  take  out  of  ilii>  rhild'.''  life  MMnethiug 
thai  cannnl  be  replacwl.  How  nuirli  the  value  of  our 
nietho<ls  of  teaching  would  be  enlianwd  if  there  were  more 
(systvnmtic  ami  eompleU-  arningi-nicnts  Ut  portray  nature 
aitd  life. 

We  are  inclined  to  help  children  too  much  and  do  nut 
give  them  enough  freedom  of  thought  ami  exprestiion. 
There  is  an  uld-fashioned  method  of  signing  or  Kpellitig 
8eQtenee)«  or  stoneit  for  pupils  to  write  out  on  slates.  Such 
exerci*«B  are  apt  lo  beeonie  monotonous,  and  the  interest 
of  the  piipilH  higi*.  Tenehinn  larigiiage  by  iiieans  of  pictures 
does  away  with  this.  The  greatej^t-part  of  the  work  falU 
u[)un  the  children  theniiwlvei^.  They  m\isi  think  out  tlK> 
mcaiitng  of  pictures  and  express  their  ideas  in  language 
with  na  little  help  from  thi'  teacher  as  po.-<**ible.  "Ilicy  in- 
variably go  Ut  work  at.  il  with  a  will.  The  teacher  only 
hatu  to  do  the  guiding  and  correcting. 

Many  |M-ti|ile  canplain  thai  childn-n  trainitl  in  a  kinflet^ 
garten  do  not  wiuit  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  but  have 
been  »o  uaxl  to  the  help  of  tin-  teacher  thai  they  tlo  not 
know  how  to  do  for  theuist'lves.    Now  il  is  just  \hv  oppo- 
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site   with    a    true   kitulprgartwn   such   as    Froebel 
iniitiNl.  The  child  is  tiol  Uikl  t"  ilr»  this  or  i  hat  with  hit 
but  18  Riven  them  to  set*  what  he  will  hinwflf  first  (h». 
out  what  the  child's  idea  is  io  hriiiR  out  hif*  uriginaJity. 
It  n^ally  rcituircs  wry  little  talk  «r  help  on  tlH*  teachw'al 
par(  to  bring  the  chiUl  t^)  do  just  tlie  right  thing,  aud  to  i 
give  him  liie  jnvoiw  consckiiisness  that  a  chihl  always  feeUj 
when  he  does  a  thing  uimided. 

If  one  would  improve  his  method  of  teaching  let  him 
watch  a  child  and  he  will  leaini  Jiiaiiy  things  from  him 

DpHcribiiig  [lidturcK  imix-Htrained  aiul  in  hi£  own  waj 
19  play  to  him.  His  imngirmlion  is*  on?  of  hit*  rtnmgpsti 
characteristics,  and  it  finds  full  play  in  pictunw.  What! 
iiilrnwis  him  lea^is  hiiri  to  inviftigiitf :  what  he  finds  through  i 
aelf-iriv<»Ugati«n  lie  retaiiw. 

Il  18  neotlU^s  to  »ay  thorn  iighni^iw  ix  vital  to  succef«.! 
But  it  \»  a  Had  far)  that,  in  tiicMC  days  of  hurry  ami  ructh^ 
there  is  a  tciHleiicy  In  lose  sight  of  the  iriipnrtamt*  of  thin 
principle.  Tlie  reason  why  so  Limny  deaf-mules  are  jMXifly^ 
flitted  for  the  battle  of  life  is  they  did  not  reooivo  a  proper 
tralmiig:  minute  details  in  a  child's  education  have  tooj 
often  been  overlooked. 

Dickens  ascribes  hin  aucccar  as  ait  author  to  tlie  fact 
that  he  gave  most  particular  attention  aud  greatcBt  care 
to  liltle  things.  Ever)'  triHe  helps  to  make  up  a  chihl'n 
wlucalioti.  If  you  would  imt  have  your  l»li«r  k»st  go  over^ 
the  same  gnuiiiil  again  aiiil  again:  slow  but  sure.  Do 
liltle  at  a  time  hut  do  ihnt  little  well.  The  first  ami  hi 
recpiisite  to  be  a  successful  teacher  is  to  have  an  under-^ 
MtatKiing  of  the  operation.s  of  the  child's  mind  and  a  deep 
sympathy  with  him.  Once  the  teacher  gets  at  tl>e  work- 
ings f>f  his  mind  he  is  absolute  mft.stcT  of  the  situation.  The 
diHieuttii2(  the  deaf  ctiild  now  tjicouiUen*  will  be,  in  a. 
great  niea8un*,  overcome  umler  the  guidance  of  that  teacher 
wh.i  kmiws  how  to  utilinc  jactun-^  in  such  a  way  as  to  tcncl 
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tlie  child  how  to  obeerve  uoilI  exprasu  ilic  results  of  his 
obser\-atioti. 

CareshouItlbei'xiTcisedriot toIetllieMrafj-book  iofn-  its 
charm  by  HlUiw-inf!;  iIh*  childroii  to  use  it  too  oftfii.  While 
pictuTfifi  Jire  <if  inestiiuaUlf  value,  but  little  beiiefil  can  be 
gjiitXHl  by  i'liiployiiig  tht^in  entirely  and  all  the  time. 
NVitlwr  should  one  eoiiliiie  hiriieelf  to  the  wrap-book  nlone 
wlieu  ueiiig  illustrations.  For  a  change  he  should  have 
on  hund  bookH  witii  colortn)  pictures  such  as  Baldwin's 
Primer. 

A  vjiriety  of  cxc-n-isi's,  such  tis  jnurnals,  actirmj^.  fon- 
vcntaiioii,  ilrill  in  jihrasr-r*.  cte..  jin*  (;ssential  to  complete 
succtws.  Allern»t4-  Htudy  with  work  and  allow  the  child  to 
pUiy  also;  frequent  ch:uige  in  occupHlioii  is  it  Rood  rule 
to  foitiiw.  Nu  ehilil  should  be  kejA  ill  one  thiii^  over 
twenty  or  thirty  minute's  at  n  lime.  Overwork  mid  nionot- 
any  are  very  dcpresr^inK  to  vounR  chiUlren  iind  should  be 
curefully  avoided.  The  best  child  fjniwth  is  an  all-rided 
ilevelopnieril  unilcr  yuidiuice. 

Tlie  main  thing  is  to  kwp  llir  chihln^n  happily  employed 
at  something;  then-by  their  horizon  of  oliservntion  ftnd 
judgment  broatlens  and  their  viiried  fund  of  knowledgi* 
la  driiwn  nut  so  timt  they  itre  able  I*)  einijstnicl  srmlenccs, 
write  ."Jt^iries,  journals,  letters  and  the  like;  as  they  grow 
in  knowlc*!}!!'  ihey  have  an  iriwanl  longing  to  know  ukipp 
and  nion-.  TliR  result  is  they  ciiii  turn  their  hands  to  luiy- 
thitijc  within  the  range  of  their  capabilities.  To  iiliwlrate 
what  can  Ix'  uccoinpliphed  with  80<>mingly  very  little,  and 
wliat  link'  tliiuK^  very  often  make  great  and  lasting  iiu- 
presaions  on  llie  mind,  1  will  cite  an  irwianw. 

-I^Kiking  back  overthe  yt>ant  whidi  liAvewitneiwedgreHt 
luid  wonderful  clinn^ce?s  in  erhicatiim.  I  wc  tnywlf  ii  little 
boy  onpe  more,  plneeil  in  a  clft.*«  nf  slow  and  Imckwani 
pupils  to  rrnmiti  for  the  first  llinT  yean*  under  the  same 
tifacher.     He  vva«  an  viiergetic  young  uiun  jusi  ap[>«inK«t 
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from  a  western  institution  where  he  had  received  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  profession. 

In  the  room  there  were  neither  desks  nor  chairs  such 
as  are  found  in  schools  of  to-day.  The  teacher's  plain, 
stiff-backed  chair  and  small  table  and  the  rough  benches 
without  backs  for  the  seating  of  the  pupils  constituted  the 
only  furniture.  In  this  room,  uncomfortable  and  gloomy 
though  it  may  seem,  were  si)ent  many  happy  hours.  Pic- 
tures were  soon  hung  on  the  walls  to  relieve  their  bareness 
and  make  the  room  more  attractive.  Everything  seemed 
to  take  on  new  life,  and  from  that  time  on  we  gave  the 
teacher  no  p'-ace,  but  plied  him  with  (juestion  after  question 
about  this  or  that  picture  imtil  we  had  learned  what  satis- 
fied our  curiosity. 

Instead  of  discouraging  our  inquisitiveness  he  was  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  respond  when  it  did  not  disturb  his 
work.  In  fact,  his  object  in  bringing  in  the  pictures  was 
to  make  us  seek  for  information  and  thereby  grow  in  know- 
ledge. What  was  an  inspiration  to  us,  slow  pupils  as  we 
were,  w:is  his  cheerful nes.'*  and  enthusiasm  in  telling  us 
stories.  Tliese  stories  never  failed  to  interest  us:  that 
was  one  of  the  many  little  things  which  helped  to  make 
lif(^  more  pleasant  an<i  enjoyable. 

I  can  see  the  pictures  still.  The  finding  of  a  child  by  a 
St.  Bernard's  dog  on  the  Alps  in  a  snowstorm,  the  return 
of  the  (log  hearing  the  hoy  on  his  l>ack  to  the  nmna.stery 
where  the  monks  swung  the  door  wide  open  to  welcome  the 
eliilii;  Washington  with  a  must  impressive  expression: 
liiiicoln  wilh  something  in  his  face  that  touched  our  little 
hearts  deeply:  Franklin  looking  down  with  a  philosopher's 
sniilc;  a  few  good  and  viiliious  sovereigns  like  Victoria; 
William  Tell  sli{)oting  an  arr:iw  at  an  apple  on  his  son's 
head:  Niagara  Falls  in  all  its  ginry;  the  tower  of  London 
with  its  tragic  history;  the  unfortunate  Kin|M'ror  Maxi- 
milian of  .Mexico  \vh')  had  just  hi-en  executed;  and  many 
more'  which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  he  mentioned. 
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The  tciiclMT  had  a  chariniiip  w«y  <if  lelliiig  intpn'uliiig 
and  irwtruclivc  stories  in  relation  to  each  piotiire.  We 
nevor  tired  nf  lodkingut  ihoni:  tliey  were  like  <i)>c-a  ttootcR 
whiwn  content*  Wf  knew  by  hejirt.  Our  tliouKhte  were 
naturally  turned  into  new  chaiiuvls. 

The  little  flock  whi)  were  pjitlierec!  in  that  niotii.  where 
are  they  now?  Some  have  pme  to  their  lonft  home,  bni 
those  of  us  who  are  still  livitip.  ihoiipli  now  smttered  far 
ami  wide,  ever  turn  our  ihouglits  to  tlml  si'liorilnuitn  with 
it«  pi«Hirp-hiniji  walls  and  its  bare  Wnchps,  where  many 
cheerful  and  pniJitaHJc  hout^  were  sfjcnt. 

During  the  tliret;  year?  we  were  under  that  teachers 
instruction  we  were  never  bothered  with  rulew  of  praninmr. 
We  uflwl  niiMttly  only  one  tcnw — the  past.  Truly  there 
were  other  lliinjc*  of  Kn-ider  importance  lh:tt  n'r|Liin'd  our 
attention,  as  tlie  .school  term  whs  .short,  in  thaw  days.  lM>ing 
limitwi  to  six  years.  Hawevpr.  we  learned  the  preswit 
ronii  or  verbs  in  the  third  year,  wlu-n  we  hud  .simple  nianu- 
^•ripl  IcHsoni^  on  animalH,  birds,  fruits,  plAnt?.  the  f^'^f,- 
raphy  of  the  I'lUted  .Stiitej?.  We  knew  only  a  few  simple 
present  verbs  that  are  use^l  in  every-day  convcntation ;  for 
example,  is,  am,  arc,  want.  like,  have,  can,  etc.  In  a<hli- 
tion  It  (Irill  wtv^  ^ivcri  m  time  on  the  clock,  and  on  degrees 
of  aiijeelivett--Ro<wl.  better,  best,  lante,  larger,  largest,  etc. 

\*  I  have  before  said  the  te-neher  encourap-d  ua  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation  as  it  were,  Ilefnre  we  left  for  home 
lo  i*j)end  our  summer  vacations  we  were  taught  how  to  ex- 
pieRi  ountelviit  in  convematinn  and  to  ask  and  an.swer 
Minple  i|ne«lion>».  To  our  surprli**  we  found  tnuch  more 
to  lejini  in  conversation  at  home  than  we  exjK'Clei  I :  thus 
we  constantly  niei  «iih  cmnnion  e\ury-(h»y  expresBions 
together  with  the  variout*  foniw  of  vcrlis— present,  pa«l, 
and  future:  but  we  could  not  always  tx*  sure  of  our  w*n- 
tciic**.  It  renuires  much  PL-ading  and  prjuaicf,  but  once 
ibe  habit  \s  ejrtAbliBhp<l  the  <leaf-nnite  will  instinctively 
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writ^  flrttTCKtly  without  kriowinR  or  thinkiuj;  (if  the  why  aod 
wliiTpfore. 

On  our  return,  in  the  fat!,  we  would  meet  in  the  stuily- 
ro(iiii,  y:ini,  or  !i[iy  other  convrnient  place,  to  ooiiiparr 
notes  ami  (iiscuss  tln>  iiiciining.*  nf  rlifftrrpnt  words  sthI  ex* 
preswiotis.  U  tlipre  was  any  diiyisnK'mprit  In  n-RHnl  in  the 
iiK^iinitiK  "1^  jiiiythiiij;  we  wimlii  refer  tit  our  teacher  for 
lirml  deeifnioti ;  ."o  hIko  with  iKioks  we  were  readiuf;. 

The  last  three  years  in  higher  clnsses  wo  Ipamed  mostly 
writlcti  stories  from  the  liitftorie?  of  (he  l-nitrtl  Slat4*s, 
Kngljiiiii,  Uoiiie.  iitid  ftrecce,  mid  brief  hiopniphies  of  famoa" 
men  and  wniueii  in  history.  Mi'aiiwhili- we  wen*  drilled  in 
phraMftt  given  iu  thoKe  leswniw,  introduced  by  w}tm.  be- 
rnuxe,  whUf.  hul,  e[e.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  hail  a 
les«>ti  ill  g^'ogr;L|iliy  wliili-  in  the  up|>cr  classes,  liul  we 
nuinagcd  iri  pii'k  up  infornuitioii  in  the  stories  from  liiftnry 
and  oilier  souree*  about  Kurope,  Asia,  anil  Africa.  Tltc 
placce  spoken  of  in  the  lesH()ns  were  alwayt*  pointed  out  on 
maps  which  Imng  on  the  walls  bt-f  ide  pictures  of  the  p\&cc» 
and  fainouit  pon;onf.  We  had  to  commit  to  memory  the 
names  of  the  presidents  of  the  Cnited  States  and  sovereigns 
of  iMiglnndin  order. 

I  do  not  elaini  tliat  we  learneil  more  in  six  years  than 
chikiren  do  nowadays  in  the  same  time,  but  dt*Hf-nnite» 
had  two  advaniapi-w  tlml  they  do  not  have  at  the  pn-senl 
day:  Firet  ihey  were  older  (ten  j'ears  of  age  and  over) 
when  ndinittwl  to  sch<inl,  and,  therefore,  were  in  better 
condition  of  mind  and  lH)dy  and  knew  more  iil>out  coiiunon 
thini^.  Second,  the  [)rtipiirtton  of  men  tcachcra  on  the 
slalT  wa^  murli  larger  than  tJuiLof  women. 

When  a  eliilil  firttt  learns  (o  describe  n  picture,  or  rather 
write  a  story,  give  him  a.  rlianre  to  do  it  first  by  himself 
»o  the  teacher  can  see  wluit  he  \isis  at  his  commaml  and 
what  he  \^  capable  of  doing.  If  he  iloes  the  work  unsatis- 
factorily, as  is  gtmcrally  the  case,  it  devolves  upon  the 
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teacher  to  help  him  do  it  corrpctly.  Repetition  should  be 
insisted  upon;  it  would  be  well  to  review  the  same  pictures 
several  times  at  intervals.  Then  the  power  of  describing 
will  begin  to  develop  gradually,  and  the  memory  will  be 
cultivated  at  the  same  time.  After  that,  the  child  will  see 
for  himself  how  things  come  in  their  order  and  relation  to 
each  other,  and  how  to  distinguish,  connect,  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  positions.  As  he  goes  on  his  vocabu- 
lary will  increase,  his  language  will  be  better  and  more 
varied,  and  fewer  mistakes  made.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to 
write  stories  from  other  pictures  with  more  facility  and 
with  litth^  or  no  help. 

In  many  of  the  pictures  are  f(»und  only  one  iilea  or  more, 
which  can  be  expanded  into  several  sentences  fonning  a 
story. 

For  examples  some  stories  are  given  below: 


A  hny  stixul. 
He  rjiii. 
Hp  juiiipcft. 

A  girl  stood., 
tiho  rail. 
She  jiiiiipp<l. 

A  man  sat. 
He  n.'iiU. 
Hp  xlept. 

A  woiiiun  sKkxI. 
Mhi^  tunicil. 
Khn  wiilkc<l. 

A  hoy  pliiycd. 
H(.'  liiii^licd. 
He  sill. 

Hf     lldk-Ml. 

A  Kirl  Silt. 
Slic  st'Wi'd. 
Sill-  lnlk.'d. 
Slu'  n';u]. 

.\  11)1111  U'idkfd, 
Hi-  slililHil. 


.\  woman  read. 
She  couched. 
She  vawiirti. 
Hhe  Hloi>t. 

A  liov  walked. 
He  Wit. 
Hi'  ns<ted. 
Hi'  sneeKed. 

A  II1.1I1  worked. 
He  talked. 
He  n-sted. 

A  womiHi  worked. 
She  resled. 
She  walked. 
She  read. 
She  laufrhed. 

.\  irirl  plaved. 
She  rented. 
Sheliiy. 

Slie  wlept. 
Slut  awoke. 

Henry  Ihiiped. 
He  ran. 
He  fell. 
He  eried. 
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Rosa  sat. 
She  read. 
She  Htood. 
She  limped. 

A  woman  workjKi. 
She  hiiiped. 
She  rested. 

A  little  boy  walked. 
He  sat. 
His  rested. 
He  sneezed. 

A  little  girl  stood. 
She  bowed. 
She  daneed. 
She  rcHted. 
She  lay. 
She  slept. 

.\n  old  mail  sat. 
He  read. 
He  talked. 
He  iHUfrhed. 

An  old  woni.in  sal. 
She  knit. 
Slio  rested. 
Slie  yawned. 
She  ah-pt. 

.\  In/RC  boy  .*knted. 
He  played. 
He  .shouted. 
He  fell. 
He  limped. 

A  Ifirge  girl  worked. 
SlicsiH. 
She  rested. 
She  st'HM). 

.\  lioy  stood. 
He  rail. 
He  jii[n)M'<l. 

,\  eiil  stood. 
It  l;iv. 
1 1  sl.'-pl. 

.\  liinl  stood. 

It   SlIIIR. 

1 1  tiew. 

.■\  Imr-j'  Dili. 
It  stiimbleit. 
It  f.-ll. 
It  limped. 

.\  dopst'i'iil. 
It  liiirki'il. 
It  r;m. 
It  julil|>ed. 


A  kitten  played. 
It  lav. 
It  slept. 
It  awoke. 

A  baby  sat. 
It  crept. 
It  laufched. 
It  plaved. 
It  rolfed. 

A  boy  played. 
He  ran. 

Hethrewaball. 
He  eau)tht  it. 

A  ftirl  played. 
She  ran. 

She  threw  a  ball. 
She  eaught  it. 

,\  boy  earried  a  slat*. 

He  ran. 

He  fell. 

He  broke  the  slate. 

A  girl  earried  a  doll. 

She  plaved. 

She  feli: 

She  broke  the  doll. 

She  cried - 

A  little  girl  dance<i. 
She  laughed. 
She  walked. 

She  sliiil  the  door. 

.■\  man  sat. 

He  took  !i  newspaper. 

Hethrewil. 

He  wrote. 

.\  woman  stood. 
She  t<«ik  a  rag. 
She  washed  ii  window. 
She  walkinl. 

She  .sal. 

.\  little  girl  earried  a  Pllp. 

She  sinmbled. 

She  feli. 

She  broke  the  eup. 

.\  little  buy  rcillcd  a  hoop. 

He  ran. 

Ill-  ])l!iyed. 

Hejiim|>eil. 

He  •'luiiili'd. 

.\  teai'hiT  open<'il  a  bo\. 
Melnok  lUTayon, 
He  innii'd. 
Me  walke.1. 
lie  wrote. 
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A  little  boy  took  a  alate. 
He  washed  it. 
He  wrote. 

A  little  girl  carried  a  plat«. 
A  bad  boy  pushed  the  eirl. 
Hhe  fell. 
She  broke  the  plate. 

A  boy  bought  a  ball. 
He  threw  it. 
He  caught  it. 
He  ran. 
He  played. 

A  woman  bought  paper. 

She  took  a  pen. 

She  »at. 

She  wrote  a  letter. 

A  young  man  bought  a  lead  pencil 

He  took  paper. 

He  wrot*. 

He  read  the  paper. 

He  tore  it. 

Harrv  bought  a  kite. 

He  flew  it. 

He  ran. 

He  stumbled. 

Thr  string  broke. 

The  kiu- fell. 

.■\  man  bought  an  umbrella. 

He  carried  it. 

He  slipped. 

He  broke  the  umbrella. 

,\  woiiiun  drove  a  cow. 
Slie  carried  n  pail. 
She  milked  the  cow. 
Thecowjitehay. 
She  kicked  the  piiil. 

Willie  .''III. 
He  cut  bread. 
He   ltd-   il. 
Hedniiikinilk. 

.\  wiimiin  boiieht  brcail. 
She  carrifil  it. 
She  cut  it. 
Sin-  ate  it. 
She  drunk  tea. 

A  (lirl  Ixiughl  snitir. 
Sin-  cut  :i  li'iiLoii. 
Sill-  iiiatlt'  It'iiKiiuiile. 
SliiMlniik  it. 


Sophia  bought  molaBaea. 
She  made  timy. 
She  ate  it. 
She  liked  it. 

A  giri  climbed  a  Udder. 
She  picked  a  pear. 
She  ate  it. 
She  skipped. 
She  fell. 

A  man  climbed  a  ladder. 
He  painted  a  houtie. 
The  ladder  broke. 
He  fell. 
He  limped. 

A  little  boy  played. 

He  saw  a  butterfly. 

He  chased  it. 

He  caught  it. 

He  carried  it. 

He  climbed  a  fence. 

He  fell. 

The  butterfly  flew  away. 

A  woman  carried  a  baby. 
She  kissed  it. 
She  rocked  it. 
She  sang. 
It  slept. 

Mary  carried  a  killcn. 

She  patted  it. 

She  fed  it. 

She  rocked  it. 

She  hugged  it. 

It  me  wed. 

A  cat  sow  a  bird. 

It  crept . 

It  jumped. 

It  naught  the  bird. 

Itnteit. 

A  spider  made  a  web. 
It  crawled. 
Il  saw  aflv. 

it  ciiiight  it. 

S,-idie  rarricd  an  umbrella. 
It  rainiHl. 

The  wind  blew  the  umbrella. 
The  umlirella  broke. 

A  baby  built  blocks. 
It  played. 

It  puiihed  the  btock». 
'Ihev  fell. 
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Hol>ert  built  a  mow  fort.  A  bird  built  a  nest. 

He  held  a  flag.  It  flew. 

The  wind  blew  the  flai;.  It  found  a  worm. 

He  made  a  snow  ball.  '  It  carried  it. 

He  threw  it.  It  fed  a  habv  bird. 


Time  or  space  will  not  permit  detailed  explanation  of 
each  collection  of  picturee.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  the 
pupils  advance  in  their  studies  the  exercises  gradually 
grow  more  Varieii  anfl  interesting  though  sometimes  hanl 
and  complicated, 

I  beg,  however,  t<>  call  attention  to  three  collections  in 
particular,  as  children  derive  no  end  of  instruction  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  them.  In  most  of  the  stories  that 
have  been  given  (for  lessons,  reading  exercises,  and  the 
like)  are  found  the  words,  expressions,  and  idioms  that 
are  familiar  to  the  pupils,  so  they  reciuire  little  or  no  ex- 
planation. Thus  what  they  rea<,l  they  will  make  their 
own  and  will  not  easily  forget. 

No  set  rules  will  apply  to  all  cases.  The  stories  may  be 
modificil,  amplified  or  abbreviated  according  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pupils. 

Under  the  three  heads  below  are  given  a  few  stories. 

Nalural  HiMorjf. 

Lizzie  walked  in  a  garden.  She  saw  a  little  bird.  It 
flew  around.  It  was  a  humming-bird.  It  gathereil  honey 
from  the  flowers.  It  had  a  little  nest.  The  little  nest 
was  made  of  moss.  Two  eggs  were  in  it.  They  were 
very  small. 

James  looked  at  a  hive.  Many  bees  lived  in  it.  They 
were  busy.  They  came  out  of  the  hive.  They  flew  to 
flowers.  They  gathered  honey.  James  watched  them. 
He  picked  a  sweet  Hower.  He  put  it  near  the  hive.  A 
bee  flew  to  it.  It  gathered  h(mey.  It  carried  the  honey 
into   the   hive. 
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Mary  and  Lucy  lived  on  u  iurm.  Tlicysaw  a  squirrel. 
It  mn  among  trees.  It  wa»  bu^y.  It  gatliered  nuts.  It 
took  them  to  ita  hole.    It  ate  them  in  the  winter. 

A  spider  wove  a  web.  It  hid  in  a  hole,  It  saw  a  fly. 
It  watched  it.  The  fly  Hew  Uito  the  web.  The  spider 
crawled  out  of  tt^  hole.    li  cauRht  the  Hy.     It  killed  it. 

A  lady  had  !»onie  «je4ls.  She  planted  tlioiii  hi  tlie  ground. 
They  gi-cw.  .She  hsd  sume  lluwers.  She  pinked  th<>m. 
She  put  them  in  a  v»M(^     They  fiiiicllcd  mh-cct. 

A  boy  walked  in  the  wnoda.  .\ii  acorn  fell  off  ii  irec. 
He  pieked  it  up.  Me  look  it  to  lii-s  home.  He  planted  it  in  the 
ground.  It  grew.  It  liecanie  a  larpe  tree.  Birds  huill 
Llieir  ue^tfi  in  its  branches.    Ohildreu  played  under  the  tree. 

ftror^  lived  on  »  fiirni.  He  hiul  many  frienda  on  the 
fanii.  The  rows  liked  George.  Ho  drove  them  to  the 
pasliin?.  The  horses  liked  hini.  He  fed  them.  He  rode 
them.  The  (•!li^■kl■ll^  ran  afU-r  him.  He  gave  com  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Riley  lived  in  the  rountry.  She  was  an  old  woman. 
She  had  some  geew.  The  g»M'se  lalil  eggc.  She  sold  the 
c^jts.  The  geese  had  wjfi  while  feathery.  She  plucked 
the  feathers.  People  bought  them.  Tliey  put  them  into 
their  pillows. 

Helen  Kas  a  dear  little  giri.  $h.v  livwl  in  the  city.  She 
went  to  mi-  an  olii  lady.  Her  najui'  was  Mr^.  Oniy.  Mrs. 
iCray  wait  glad  to  see  Helen.  She  gave  »onie  seeds  to  her. 
[She  told  her  to  plant  them  under  her  window.  Helen 
[took  tliern  to  her  home.  She  planted  them  umii-r  her 
[wimlow.  Tfii-y  grnw  hijii.  The  blu,««(i]n»  came  out.  They 
'were  morning-glories,     Helen  i)irkpd  them  for  Mrs.  Gray. 

Oue  itight  Arthur  sat  in  the  study  room.    He  studied 

I  his  le!«o]i.    A  bat  flew  into  the  room.     It  chuKcd  an  inwcl, 

Arthur  threw  his  lial  at  thr  hat.    The  Iwt  hdl  on  the  Htmr. 

Arthur  looked  m  it.     He  picked  it  up.     He  tiirew  it  out  of 

the  window. 
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Jajnes  lived  on  u  Tanii.  Hu  fatlicr  viiks  a  funner.  He 
had  a  (log,  a  horse.  aii<t  a  cow.  He  had  a  little  siRter.  Hw 
luiiiio  u'liM  Lizxii-.  She  htut  it  black  and  whiu^  cat.  Jobn 
hud  siitiii'  fhickwiH.  The  eliirkciis  f«Ili>w»Nl  hini.  Hr  fed 
them. 

Kiiward  lived  near  a  pond.  M«ny  lilies*  jeitw  in  the  jxind, 
Kdwani  WfUl.  lo  ihr  |Miiid.  Hi-  look  (iff  hi«  itluM's.  He 
waded  in  the  poa<l.  He  picked  some  lilies.  He  took 
iheni  to  school.  He  gave  them  lo  his  teacher.  Shej 
admired  them.     She  put  Ihem  int4f  u  vase. 

A  caterpillar  crawled  on  the  ground-  It  spun  a  little 
nest.  The  little  nest  was  a  eoeooii.  The  eateqiillar  r*leptj 
in  its  nesl.  It  beeuiiic  a  butterfly.  It  sprea<l  Its  winpj. 
It  fiew.  Il  Iiglil4*d  oil  a  flower:  It  sipped  iHiiiey.  A  tittle 
girl  went  to  school.  iSlie  Iiwiked  iit  Ihe  hutlerfly.  It  had 
pretty  iviiigK.  She  wimi^-d  the  Imlterfiy.  She  eliawd  it. 
She  riiii^ht  it.  She  tuok  it  to  W'hool.  She  sliowml  it  tu  her 
leaciier. 

Jaek  found  n  mronii  in  the  woiidn.     It   was  bmwii  ant. 
dry  and  hanl.     He  pnl  it  in  the  flitting  rooni.     He  lookeilj 
at  il  every  day.    A  bullerHy  cinic  out  of  the  cwoon.     Ill 
.sal  <m  the  Huor.     It  whk  tvi\  anil  purple  ami  blaek.     It] 
fU'W  out  of  the  wimlow. 

Laura  milki^d  some  rows.    She  pnurerl  tlie  milk  into 

clean  \mw.     Shn  earriwi  them  into  a   cool   place.  She 

.skimmed  the  cretim.      Site  poured  il  into  the  churn.  She 
rliurued  it.  inio  butter. 

A  little  stiuirrel  lived  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  tree  was  near 
a  fann-lioUHe.  .\  little  girl  lived  in  the  fann-hnu.'ie.  Bhei 
sat  on  tlie  poreli.  Slu*  walclied  the  j«iuirr»'l.  It  played 
amonft  liio  litimclic*.  She  put  wntie  nut*  near  the  Irei*. 
The  j;((uirn'l  put  it«  head  out  of  the  hole.  It  I(x)ke)J  at  her. 
It  eaine  down  the  tree.  It  carried  the  nut8  into  its  IioIp. 
It  oniekml  them.     It  ate  them. 

A  farmer  had  many  maple  trcefi.  I^e  bored  holen  in  the 
trees.     He  Imng  pails  under  the  holes.     Tlie  flap  ran  into 
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tlie  pails.  The  fanner  carrieil  the  Ha|t  t4)  a  tog  cabin.  Hf 
[Hiurtvl  ii  into  n.  lai-f^c  k(>ttlp.  Ho  boilml  it  »  Icnig  tiin^. 
The  sa])  heoaiiie  hanl.    The  fiinricr  hat)  maiilc  sugnr.     He 

sold  it. 

A  Fanner  had  many  chickens.  Aii  owl  slept  in  a  trvc 
iieur  his  huu^e.  It  flew  at  niRht.  It  eaught  some  chickeDg. 
It  ate  tlieni,  It  hiKiled.  The  fanner  hearj  it.  lie  got 
his  KUii.     He  shnt  the  owl. 

Frank  had  a  8<iuirrel.  He  kept  it  in  a  cage.  It  turnett 
a  wheel.       He  fed  it  M-ith  nuts.     It  at«  theni.    It  was 

hiippy. 

Games. 

Thomas  played  horse.  Frank  led  htm.  He  gavft  some 
hay  tu  him.  He  diuve  liini.  He  wliijijK'd  him.  Tlminiis 
wort  cro.s8.  He  ran  away.  Frank  fell  on  thr  road.  He 
liiirl  \m  arm. 

Uliarlca  playe<l  policeman.    He  carried  a  club.    He  was 

{>roud.      He  ehaned  .Icwph.     He  caught  him.     He  I(h1 
liiti  to  Hok-rt.     Robert  was  judge.     He  Iried  Jtiseph.     Ue 
aent  him  to  jail. 

Henry  played  dnctnr.  Willie  wjik  fick.  Tin-  doctor 
came  tn  sw  iiiin.  He  Icjoked  nt  hi»»  tongut?.  He  gave  wmip 
iDcdieiiie  w  him-     Ih-  tu1il  htm  to  go  to  l>ed. 

Five  liuys  phivi'd  .-loldierrt.  Tlicy  iniirrlu-d.  One  hoy  Imd 
a  Aug.  He  waved  it.  .Viiothcr  boy  had  a  drum.  He  beat 
it.  .Xnotlwr  f)oy  had  a  lin  horn  .  He  blew  it.  Thre*?  boj** 
luul  KUB».    They  curried  their  guns  on  their  Bliouldcr<i. 

Kiite  and  Magfjie  played  keejiiiiK  Ikhw.  They  set  a 
table.  They  put  their  dollo  on  chairs.  They  pourt-d  (oa 
int^}  eup«*.  They  iit^^  bread  anil  butter.  They  drank 
some  le:i.  They  fed  their  cIoIIh.  They  phived  with  Ihi-ni 
Thi'v  cleared  tiie  table.  They  wusJied  tlic  di^^hes.  'ITic)' 
swept  the  flmir. 
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A  ()i>y  plti.ved  driving  in  n  c»rri»^.  A  toiblc  wtus  his  hdrse. 
lie  ti<Hl  a  string  to  the  table.  The  striiic  w«s  hin  miis.  An- 
other boy  sal  beJiiud  him.    They  Ulkeil  atid  luuglicd. 

Wiilip  played  fishing.  Ho  had  h  Umiz  fii^hinf^  polo  in  hU 
hands,  lie  put  an  rleplmnt  im  Ihc  ttixtr.  Hr  threw  the 
line  at  it.    He  caught  it.    He  put  it  tjito  b  basket. 

Susie  wf^rit  to  »*<■  Madeline.  'I'hey  play<-d  keeping  Htun*. , 
They  put  a  Iwnrd  on  two  chiiirs.  The  boanl  wan  the  eouii- 
t(T.  Madeliw  opened  her  niotlicr'!*  iiinbn-llu.  She  put 
it  over  the  cluiirs.  She  tieil  her  doll  and  jumping-jfu-k 
to  the  umbrella.  She  put  apples  and  enokii-s  on  the 
counter.  She  sold  them.  Susie  bought  two  apples.  She! 
gavp  two  cents  to  Madeline  for  the  apples, 

Ocruptilians  and  Profexsxans. 

Robert  lived  by  the  sea.     His  father  wsjs  a  fishennan. ' 
He  siiiled  in  hi-s  buat.  The  wind  often  blew  hartl.    The  boat 
ndted  on   the   wuter.    The   father  wa-s  not   afraid.     Ho 
eauglit  niHUy  fitth.     He  sold  tlieni. 

A  ganlener  worked  in  his  garden,  He  pickod  tonmtfioa. 
He  put  tfieni  in  a  wagon.  He  drove  to  market.  He  sold 
thf:  tomatoes.     He  made  thret*  dollars. 


Mary's  mother  was  a  dressmaker.    She  was  |K«ir.    She' 
worked  hard.     Mary  lielfH'd  her  itiolher.     She  had  a  bjiby 
brother.     She  w!t.s  good  lo  him.     She  went  to  8cIm>oI.     She 
Wflfi  rttudious.    She  improved.     Her  teacher  praised  her. 
Her  mother  was  pleased. 

A  hunter  \veiU  1«  the  woodn.  He  earried  a  guu  on  hia> 
shoulder.  He  wore  hiniLs.  He  shot  binls.  Hh  look  them 
to  his  home.     Mis  wih-cookeil  tlieni.    Tliefaiiiily  ate  them. 

A  blacksmith  \\vtn\  in  »  village-.  He  worked  in  hist  ^hop 
every  day.  The  shop  stooil  under  a  chestnut  tn«.  The 
blacksniilli  worked  \m  liellntt-s.  The  hi-lkmv  made  the 
Hre  burn.  Hr  beat  red-hot  iron.  Sjwirks  flew  arouinl. 
He  made  horst'-slioty.    Hi- nailed!  lie  shoes  to  a  horse's  feel. 


i*\£iure  Tcachivg. 
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A  shepherd  had  many  shtrp.  lie  lovi'd  ilii-m.  He  led 
them  til  the  pasture.  Thi-y  ate  priu*^.  They  had  wool. 
The  shepherd  shi'im-d  tlie  slicop.  He  sold  the  wool  to  h 
weaver.  TJie  weaver  iiijide  It  iiit<>  cloth.  A  tailor  made 
clolhes  of  the  clutli. 

Kuiiiia'Bt  father  was  h  tluctor.  Sh('  went  lo  the  liospilal 
with  him.  Sht^saw  lui  olil  woman.  The  old  wnnmn  lay  in 
beiJ.  She  was  sick.  Eninui  felt  sorry  fur  her.  SIu- 
brought  Bomt*  flowers  to  the  old  womiiii.  The  flowers 
hiiiclled  sweet.    The  old  wcmuui  wji*  pleased. 

Mr.  Cole  WHsa  RHrdener.  Heplnwcrl  the  gn)uiid.  He 
planted  seE'ils.  The  needs  grew.  He  hiid  vcp-tahlcs.  He 
t«r>t£  thcDi  to  market,    lie  sold  them.    He  made  money. 

A  farmer  worked  in  the  held.  Hr-  plowed  the  groimd. 
He  planted  corn.  S<jme  crowii  Af-w  to  the  field.  They 
aip  the  com.  The  famier  siiw  them.  lie  went  Ui  the 
hoKue.     He  got  hw  gun.     He  shot  tlic  crows. 

Mr.  Smith  wiw  a  farmer.  He  had  a  Hue  fflrrn.  He 
plowed  his  fiehls.  He  sowed  wheat.  It  pn-w.  It  wax 
li|K'.  He  cut  it.  He  put  it  into  hi;*  ham,  He  thn'«hi*»l 
the  wlioat.  He  took  ii  lo  the  mill.  The  miller  grxtuiid  it 
into  flour.  The  farmer's  wife  made  bread,  pies,  and  cakes 
from  the  flour. 

A  farmer  plowed  the  ground.  He  platited  eorn.  TIte 
corn  fcrew.  h  v/as  ripe.  The  farmer  cut  it.  He  carried 
it  Ui  the  mill.  The  miller  ground  it  into  meal.  TIk* 
farmer  took  the  meal  to  hifl  home.  His  wife  made  hot 
eakei*  fnnu  the  meal. 

Before  the  presi'iit  ieii.s<-  ii.  tnught  it  is  important  that 
the  pupil  t^houhi  not  only  know  a  nuinlH-r  of  verliK  atid 
phriL-tes  hut  also  1h-  nhle  to  wriU*  original  Hcnt^Micert  fur  each. 

To  ln'gin  with  it  would  be  a  gnnd  plan  to  give  eoimnands 
first  so  a."*  t*i  familiariiw*  the  pupil  with  the  preM-iit  furui  of 
verlw.  For  example:  Hun.  wri(«,  Jm^j,  ilanoe.  The 
teacher  writtw  out  the  coninianils;  the  pupil  writes  the 
t^nteueex : 
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Picture  Teaching. 


Run 
Sit 

Read   . 
Write  J 


John. 


Stand    ~1 

Bow 

Dance    J-  Mary. 

Turn      j 

Walk    J 


John  ran. 
He  sat. 
He  read. 
He  wrote. 

Mary  stood. 
She  bowed. 
She  danced. 
She  turned. , 
She  walked. 


Read  the  paper 
Fold  it 

Give  it  to  Mary 
Go  to  the  window 


Henry. 


Henry  read  the  paper. 
He  folded  it. 
He  gave  it  to  Mary. 
He  went  to  the  window. 


Take  the  knife 
Sharpen  your  pencil 
Go  to  the  pail 
Wash  your  slate 
Bow  to  Willie 


Sadie  took  the  knife. 
She  sharpened  her  pencil. 
■  Sadie.      She  went  to  the  pail. 

She  washed  her  slate.      ' 
She  bowed  to  Willie. 


Play  with  Mary's  ring 
Put  it  on  your  finger 
Walk  around  the  room 
Sit  on  your  chair 
Talk  with  Laura 


Flora  played  with  Mary's  ring. 
She  put  it  on  her  finger. 
Flora.  She  walked  around  the  room. 
She  sat  on  her  chair. 
She  talked  with  Laura. 


When  taking  up  Miss  Sweet's  First  Primer  to  study,  I 
skip  several  pages,  for  tlie  pupil  has  learned  all  that  is  in 
these  with  the  exception  of  tenses.  He  will  be  able  to  go 
through  it  in  a  few  weeks  if  he  geta  the  idea  of  the  tenses. 

It  would  be  a  change,  as  well  as  a  good  exercise  for  re- 
view, to  look  over  again  -some  of  the  old  pictures  and  de- 
scribe tlieni  in  the  present  tense,  and  the  composition  will, 
no  doubt,  give  a  most  encouraging  indication  of  the  great 
advance  the  pupil  has  maile  in  language,  whether  he  be 
bright  or  slow. 


Picture  Teachiny. 
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For  practia!  on  thfi  present  fi)nn  of  verbs  I  have  eni- 
ployeil,  with  satisfactory  results,  (.liffert'nt  niethoils  like 
these: 


1  HhuU  ruii. 

1  shall  Hit. 

I  stiall  dan  re. 

!  shull  open  tht;  door. 

I  Hhull  <'&rr_v  ihe  (.'huir. 

I  shall  talk  with  Gerly. 

Arthur  will  jump, 

Mary  will  m-w. 

Susie  will  w&sh  lii'r  hands. 

HolxTt  will  go  til  the  wihwIk. 

Lucy  dill  lint  laiifch. 

■loKtrph  did  nnl  fall. 

Btliol  did  not  break  the  i^lute. 

Charles  did  not  come  to  ."tchool. 

I^la  ran  hop. 

Ella  can  wash  elothen. 

Annie  eannot  catch  Tina. 


1  cannot  look  itl  the  sun. 

I  like  to  plav. 

1  like  to  talk. 

I  like  to  skate. 

1  like  to  pick  flowerK. 

T  like  to  roll  a  ho<ip. 

I  want  to  plav. 

1  waul  to  read. 

I  want  to  help  yon. 

I  wiiiit  to  wash  iiiy  liaiidK. 

Mr.  K.  told  John  t«  nin. 

Joseph  told  Hciirj'  to  open  the 

door. 
Miss  P(H;t  told  Mary  to  put  her 

b<Hik  on  the  table. 
.\  teacher  told  a  hoy  to  writu 

on  the  lilacklioard. 


I  give  tile  cliiss  about  thirty  minutes'  drill  two  or  four 
times  a  week  in  the  foll{)wing  manner: 


Gerty  walks. 
John  talks. 
Cliarles  ()ani'C!<. 
Hubert  turns. 
Grace  plays. 
.\  hoy  jumps. 
A  Rirl  sews. 
Joseph  hops. 
.A  baby  screaiiis. 
\  wmnan  lauKbs. 
A  iiiiiii  yiiwns. 
.\  ilo);  barks. 

A  bufT'Tiiwl''- 

.\  woiniiii  coughs. 

Arthnr  works. 

Mr.  Hiillard  lecture.-^. 

\  cow  stands. 

.V  sheep  runs. 

.ViL  old  niiui  sil-^. 

.A  tittle  (iirlsle.'j)s. 

\  ladv  sinirs. 

.\liorsi- fulls. 

.Miiry  cri'-s. 

.\  iliitr  liiflits. 

I.iiurii  knei'U. 

.J.-niii-  whistles. 

A  bal  Ui<'-. 


Kiivtnoiid  sneexeii. 

I  talk. 

I  dance. 

[  sew. 

I  hop. 

I  I  urn. 

Vou  write. 

Von  sleep. 

Vou  stand. 

Villi  .sUM'/e. 

Vou  play. 

I  lanph. 

Vou  work. 

I  sit. 

Vou  jump. 

.\  h»\  (alks. 

1  talk. 

I^iura  biiws. 

You  bow. 

I  bow. 

ViHi  nni. 

Henry  nius. 

1  sli-ep. 

A  chicken  slccpa. 

(ieorei^  falls. 

1  fall. 

I  kue<;l. 
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Ovrtv  ktiu'li^ 
Charlm  nnU. 
Vou  rest. 

I  ;«lip. 

A  oinii  »tipb. 
Two  Imvs  plav. 

hour  Aoii;*  nin, 

Five  kilieita  *\ef\t. 

Hi:tl>intiifly. 

r^c^Tii  wnniiKiTWAi, 

Kitiht  i-owH  Atund, 

N'iiirlSNlii's^wiit). 

■]"i'n  boymkntr, 

'I' n't)  men  nnrk. 

'I'hm-  moiiu-ti  knit. 

t-'ivcfliw  fl)-. 

St'inv  Iri'Vi  iiitviiii. 

SotHc  tfirlfl  run, 

Si>iiM»  bird*  ulenp, 

M»nv  fislicsBwim. 

.Many  lii-c-'  fly 

Morn  mill  Miirvx'W. 

J(Mcp)i  >[»<]  ^^  illu-  Uiili. 

A  li(i>  itnil  II  f,\T\  whu-. 

.\  iiLitii  nn>l  (1  wimiiui  Lolk. 

A  ixiyi  ami  a  ciiir  lii*. 

Clinrli-s  uimI  I  rviMl. 

A  ludy  lutif  li?. 

Voil  )ii>I>, 

hour  iiion  t«lk. 

A  nifttiridi-a 

A  imman  »nd  a  )tirl  rtwd. 

I  Dffl- 

Stim^hoy*  iJiilw. 
Mniiy  sht«'pnni. 
Johti  ami  Mur>'  ynwu. 
Tw<iKirl»  "liuiililf. 
A  li»liVHliini))li«. 
S(iiin"  tiiiiTH-n  (ri>l. 
Jaitifs"  ofH'tiJ.  I  111-  iliHir. 
Clinrlp''  lolliiws  .liivpli. 
H*Tiry  lifts  ll«*i>!ill 
.loSn  kicks  thi-  wnll. 
(imt^'  vi-tiiilit'4  Iter  iipruii. 
A  iiijiti  cHrriivn  trunk. 
A  tiiiy  lf«r!iliii!>  pniiixliioris. 
Ijcnn  fiilliiutK  Mi-ei  Pn-I. 
Jnwpli  lirn"))!-.-'  liLi  mmI  . 
Ktlwritn!  calcln'-  «  tiutu-iflv. 
]jiU  tiiui-lirH  Miirv%  T-lumldcr. 
An  oUl  woiiuiii'iniikuciiffit'. 
A  fDrn)LT  fopil)*  a  linrw. 
A  cliitil  roll*  a  honp. 
Manima  tnuki-K  h  pi" 
lt)<*hikr<l  ivi?*n  u  lilnc  rv*t 
.\  iiidy  buy*  ft  IxKik 


A  litirM-niishtiY. 
A  Kurid-iiPT  pliintA  SL-ects. 
I'liin*  biiru-"  <tnK-f. 
Mii^Kii'  iJiiMk  ibr  liililr. 
Mr.   K    niiidr  III'  wittt'li. 
A  lunSl--  luM'  rlinkr-'H  »  In."*. 

A  iiiolbrr  fci.vMw  b-r  linl>y. 

A  fiirniiT  [>l>iw«  I  !«■  firuiinil. 

Titm  l<p«-4  htyt  Vfv. 

(iriirpi- Kiuditv  hii>)i<Miun. 

Willjp  M-pK  H  blue?  bird. 

I  iiiipn  Ibi'  nindnw, 

I  •h«ri>rii  u  [irnril. 

I  bin) t;  Div  xhoL's. 

I  nritf  II  IrtU'r. 

Ininibmy  boir. 

I  bnrak  D  ehrll. 

Ywi  dn>u  lh^■  B|»t-iiKP 

Yiiu  wft*n  voiir  luttid*. 

Y>iu  fiiiii'll  «  finwpr. 

You  Iiklf  your  knif». 

Yoiilitirl  ynitrbark. 

You  "(Mfpii  I  111-  fliwr. 

A  lju»  iTuck*  a  nut- 

\  kiiii'ti  lii-kHniitk. 

Vuu  wipe  your  slnU-. 

.\  niJimin  wi(>r-?ii  |klnU'. 

A  iiiaii  pniiiti  u  hoiiM'. 

I  loldu  ruic- 

Y"u  ilnrn  MiorkirifpL 

liuin  iitiirH  biT  iittrrin. 

A  miui  li-nri"  »  )iJni-k  h'irw. 

John  nhAki-Ti  VVillio. 

Yini  iiirk  II  I'liilft. 

I  linxllivi'cotiltt. 

MaiiiniimHrks  mrnl 

A  tr3ll'l)1T  ralU  II  iiupil. 

Aliiili-eirlixirj'altiticrL 

A  b')v  "|intin«  bi*  loot. 

Mart  HpilU  milk. 

Eiiiiiin  ii|>u'Li.a)M>x. 

A  buy  li.iiu-9  III"  kitifv, 

jbtti<^«  end  Chiirlra  Iota*  Mwit 

]H-Iiciill. 

Two  b<jr><r«  ciii  ^raA«. 
Tbm-dirUpHk  n<itn-ni. 
Koiir  lx>v»  plav  baJI. 
Kill-  kitti-ii!-  ifi-k  milk. 
Six  I'btrki-n.-i  fiillti«r  n  twii. 
Lliicbl  b<>v^  fA\  hoopo. 
Ten  tcirin  «iu<b  (IuIiuk. 
Somr  bwyj>  rliii-n-  a  mbliil. 
SiMiH"  inoix-iii  Rm**- 
Sonir  itquirn'tN  oliinb  ■  irc<e, 
Somi*  wtuiicn  platii  utd*. 
.Sinip  itirl"  wenr  white dns«m. 
Soiue  biril»  <-ut  worau. 


^^^^^^^r 

Ttochiny.                             427          ^^^| 

<rtfiri!»'  !\nd  John  crnrk  iiiitK, 

Janip*  find  rrniik  t-nt  ihi>ir  Mi|ip<T.            ^^^^^H 

Hfiin'  unit  1  nwit-ji  tin-  llDur. 

A  b»y         nil  n                                                 ^^^^^H 

Ucrlliii  ntiil  Kiln  fifii  cliirkpnn. 

Willie  rtltii  ici  the                                                  ^^^^^H 

Jooi-pti  nnd  Arthur  walcr  flitwt-rH. 

Two  dngK  lir  OH  ihegFOUiul.                                ^^^| 

[,II('V  .-tllll   MltKlcit'  NtTUl|C  i><-iut:«. 

1  pln>'  with  my  ki-yt^                                       ^^^^^H 

Willie  dnd  Ilarrk'  fold  ihcit  hand- 

Snmr  rtivr*  Mnnd  iindrr  n  tree.                     ^^^^^| 

krirliiffs. 

Man  wulkf  into  ihe  hall-                               ^^^^^| 

Mr.    B.    iind    Mr.    K.    wind  their 

Birds  H>*  l(>   Iv  n-oodn.                                    ^^^^^^| 

w»IcIk-*i- 

^^^^^^1 

(lukrl«ii  nnd   Artiiur  pull  Jonepli'^ 

A  l>al\v  liird  rAllioiit  of  a  nest.                   ^^^^^^| 

eoat- 

Hrnn.'  ROC--"  to  hi^  dp.ik.                              ^^^^^H 

Siidii.>  mid  Ma.y  Ixrlp  Mim  Fish. 

Wllli(>  mid  TluiniiiH  go  Co  chap«l.                  ^^^^^^| 
Ruyuiiiiid  talk.1  with  Gcrty.                         ^^^^^H 

A  iiiuniiridiiliovdnv««UTifiIiirm|). 

Hfiyc  tliHrpi-ik  thfir  iR'nciln. 

Juwph    nnd    Anhiir   hidt-brlniid            ^^^^^H 

tiirkcoitil')  their  hair. 

ihf                                                           ^^^^^^1 

Hiin«-»i'iit  Imy. 

Hoitic  rbtldrfn  run  down  llic  hill.              ^^^^^H 

Rird"  build  nwls 

A  it)|uirrcl  jiim]>!>  from  n  fvtux.                    ^^^^^^ 

Hiinti'H  nnd  cowm  ml  ifruA. 

A  niiui  IiiWp  ofT »                                         ^^^^^| 

Mrnnnd  liiivn  nilth  fl^icn. 

Mur>'  '■'■d  Tinn  limk  iit  iipirliirc.             ^^^^^^| 

Wt<  wanIi  uur  liuudH. 

Uu>H           in  thryard-                                    ^^^^^^| 

Wi!  wriU-  Ic-l  Irr*'. 

HorwT  K"  >"t"  ^ti<^  punlun*.                           ^^^^^H 

A  mAD  cuin  w'imhI 

Flont  djuici-Htirdund  the  Uiblo-                     ^^^^^H 

ilfn  rut  wool), 

A  boy  fnlln          n  pond.                                  ^^^^^| 

Yuii  wi-nr  »  hmwH  cufti- 

A  It'ii'bi-r  pmx  n  book  <>»  a  labli-.                 ^^^^^H 

Wi-  wi-nr  kIiikii. 

I.u(>y  ([iM-M  :i  Htiwrr  tn  her  itiolhor.              ^^^^^^| 

Arthur  uT-nrA  IiIul-  pinituluoiu. 

f'1iildn>n     catT}'     their  books  [o            ^^^^^H 

HnyiiKinfl  f»i»  luinpy. 

^^^^^^1 

1  W«  (TfilhiT  hdiity . 

Thendon.'  tJikra  b   key          nf  hix             ^^^^^H 

Ocrty  Slid  M>>ni  imiHi  tmlHTflira, 

piH'kft.                                                     ^^^^^^1 

Morn  <-jiictics  hiiiiiTflifii. 

^unir-  [linitvi  a  ^titiir  at  it  di'i:.                     ^^^^^^| 

Gmy  ciitchw*  n  butterily. 

<jmcr  piil!iu         iiiln  her  nuiuth.                 ^^^^^^| 

Juhll  •lildit-n  til'  IrjiHton. 

Cbarlrn   xbuka-p   liaiida   with    Ed-              ^^^^^^| 

We  rtudy  "ur  li-woni. 

^^^^^H 

A  f^dfttrt  pull"  wn->(li^ 

I'lom    tak«-4    nn    intM-r    oft    ih<-            ^^^^^H 

RaiTl*-ri«r4  pull  w^'df^. 

^^^^^^1 

HMiry  MiitMhis  hnok. 

Fred            iin  UIh  hiit,                                      ^^^^^^| 

Willit'  ;iiid  Henry  Mut  (iK'trliiiiiku 

Willie  liiid   Daniel   taki?  nfl   llwir              ^^^^^H 

A  bird  '■iiTH  WDTiiiH. 

^^^^1 

Mint  IVrt  nindx  tier  waU'li. 

Juliii  f<illi)wx  Hftniy  u>  (lin  houM*.             ^^^^^| 

i  WTJU-  llirtf  Ictn-m. 

Honif-  Imys  c«fTy  wood  intu  the           ^^^^H 

(iirln  plnv  cruriui-t 
B<»yh  ily  liilirt. 

^^^^^H 

Miteeir    piit4   hrr   dull  uiidrr  tlw              ^^^^^H 

Gform-  flti-^ii  kin-. 

^^^^H 

Children  pirk  [io«-i-fE. 

\  fnriiii-r  li-adn  a  hume  lo  u  bnni.                  ^^^^^H 

A  linker  niak--^  b«-ttd. 

Mi*»  1'-  trrile^it  Idler  to  hi-reiMur.             ^^^^^| 

(linrlfii  nttd  t''ritrik  lu-nl  n<MU-pi-1- 

A  l)<>y  tind  i;irl  drivt^  a  cow  to  tlw             ^^^^^^| 

A  lady  plnyion  ilii'  piiino. 

^^^^^^1 

^^^—JLltURI  rutn.  llIT  brvulJlUl. 

Hi-n            ti«h      nvU.                               ^^^^^| 

^^KtVo  vut  our  dintior. 

^^H 

^^K    Tbr  "Hivrr:<iiltM^tigiuigt> 

^icturr  (^rl"  is  une  of  the          ^^^^M 

^^Buuiy  devices  tliat  Imve  hm 

en  in  um>  licre.    Outy  ii  few          ^^^H 

^^■tori««  Mmttcn  fmm  this  cha 

rl  will  be  given :                               ^^^H 

U.  . 

1 
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PieHm  Teackimj. 


The  woman  sits  in  a  rocking-chair.  ShehoUls  a  baby  in 
her  lap.  She  hohl»  u  dull  in  her  tiimd.  A  doK  lies  on  the 
rug.  A  nil  yAaVA  with  ii  h»U.  A  little  hoy  Klutidn  uti  the 
floor.  Hrpl!tyHwithal>all.  A  Ijox  <jf  candy  is<m  the  tiihk-. 
Two  books  !irp  on  the  tahh'.  A  pnnty  lump  is  on  the  tnblc. 
Two  pic(iin'8  hiitiK  on  thi'  wall.  A  fan,.  :t  vase,  and  a  rbina- 
drjllan'on  thi-KhfU.  Tlir  wimlowii^ahut.  A  curtain  hiitig? 
over  the  window. 

C. 

A  wonitin  8t«ii(U  in  tho  door.  She  holdo  her  npmn. 
She  luok.>t  a1  a  inilk-raii.  I(  !.•(  on  Ihc  !«te|w.  .\  tx)y  .•(lamb' 
on  tin-  mad.  He  looks  iit  a  siiuirn-t.  Tin-  stiuirn-l.clinili- 
a  tree.  The  boy  has  a  book  under  hii*  arm.  He  gws  to 
8ch<»il.  H<!  wean*  »  rap  and  short  |>anta1tM>n8.  An  old 
b(m  walkt<  on  the  road.  She  ha.**  four  little  chickeiiB. 
The  little  chickens  follow  the  ohl  hen.  Two  girls  go  to 
sch(M>l.  They  talk.  They  uirry  their  huoks.  The  gate  is 
shut.  The  girle  will  open  it.  .\nothpr  trw  stands  near 
the  house.  A  bird  ts  on  (he  tree.  It  looks  at  tlw-  wiiinan 
in  the  door.  A  l)arrel  stand.-*  near  the  gale.  The  raiti- 
water  fall.-*  into  it. 

D. 

A  girl  gf»ei«  t4i  school.  She  has  a  small  l>asket  in  one 
hand.  She  curries  a  slate  in  Ihe  otlwr  hand.  A  sponge 
hang)*  nn  tfie  slale.  She  meets  a  boy.  The  boy  .-Jlop}*. 
lie  18  near  the  gate.  He  talks  to  the  girl.  The  girl  sniilest. 
The  boy  cjirriei*  his  slntf*  in  one  hand.  He  IiaK  n  large 
biu<kel  on  lii.t  arm.  He  Ikls  a  flag  in  liift  hai.  A  dog  i^ 
near  the  boy.  It  wean*  a  collar.  A  man  walks  Iwlwren 
the  wiiIIh  ami  the  houi^.  The  house  h-is  six  wimlows.  The 
nuin  is  alone.  He  carries  a.-Hitchel.  Tlie  ."atebel  is  lie»\'y. 
Me  wftirw  an  overeont.  The  girl  has  fur  on  her  coat 
There  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees.  It  is  winter.  The  In'es 
are  iiear  the  wall.    The  wall  \t^  high. 

E. 

The  nmn  stands  uiiiicr  tho  tree.  He  iit  a  big  man.  Ht* 
pickssome apples oFI  the  tree.   Hvputs  them  inloa  basket. 


^-  -^ 


PiHwv  TtvirMtuj. 
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There  are  many  apples  in  tlie  basket.  The  little  nirl 
stands  under  f.he  tree.  She  has  some  apples  in  lier  apron. 
A  ladiler  stands  by  the  tree.  A  boy  stjimU  on  (lie  ladder, 
Tiie  tree  »tan<ls  near  ii  fence.  A  bird  dtunds  on  the  fi'iie*. 
The  boy's  hat  is  on  the  p'oiinil.  'I'herc  are  .some  ap])Ies 
in  the  hat.  A  hoiif^e  j^tantU  near  tiie  fence.  It  is  a  schoul- 
hourte.  It  hn«fl  flagon  the  ntof.  There  are  winilowsin  the 
house. 

I. 

Therp  are  fmir  children  in  the  mom.  One  boy  hn.*  tied 
a  long  string  to  the  t.ible.  lie  plays  driving  in  a  earriage. 
The  table  in  his  horse.  The  string  uroiind  the  table  in  the 
reins.  Anotlier  boy  sit*  behind  the  boy.  A  little  girl 
sit*  with  the  other  boy.  She  holds  h  doll.  Slic  Uiok-t  at 
llie  elephant.  .Anotlirr  boys  sil^  near  the  dnor.  lie  Iiw 
a  long  |ioh'  in  his  hands.  He  plays  fishing.  He  tries  tt> 
catch  the  elephant  with  hL*  line. 

Kxercises  may  occasionally  be  varied  by  a  few  minutes 
drill  in  tenses  like  the  following: 


/Vrtnif. 


f'la. 


Fiifurt. 


A  \mv  nmn. 

A  iMiy  rjin. 

A  txiv  will  run. 

A  prl  cil*. 

.\  eirl  Mt. 

A  (lo);  Jiiinpecl. 

.\  Rirl  will  sit. 

A  ilirKi"li>|n. 

\  d>i|t  will  jump. 

Mar.v  Vfal  !<.■•. 

Mitr>'  wnlki'ij. 

Mitry  Hill  wi»lk  . 

A  twli  svrimH. 

.Aliw:  *lcpl. 

AliLT  Yi'ill  flirr.p, 
A  finti  will  ftWiin. 

A  flsli  Mrnm. 

Uaia  wTit«>, 

itOEUl  WTOtf . 

HoK.1  will  wri(«. 

A  bird  flies 

A  biril  flpw. 

.V  bird  will  flv. 

'rh<ima«>  lni(K. 

'ITionian  hoppod. 

Thoiiini'  will  hop. 

twlii-  n-si'irt. 

SM(li<-  Ti'iui. 

Suiiif  will  wmI 

Mi(M   l'~.   WWH. 

Miw  f.  "piimI. 

!IIi>M  !■'.  will  .vw. 

No  wi  mi  II  plnyH. 

.\owtiinii  )]tay(<4l. 

.Ncwninii  wilt  play. 

\jer  (III life* 

T.iv  (IntnTti , 

lifi-  will  dsiift-. 

IWrtlia  i\;rns. 

nprllin  turnot]. 

ntnh.t  will  lum. 

Mt-vi<H)nliiti  lallo>. 

.Miwi  lliinl'iiii  IuILihI. 

Miw  Gordon  will  tilk 

■A  man  stuiKM. 

Ani.iD  ^kntril. 

A  iitui  will  Hknic 

E  ruu. 

1  ran. 

l»lMllntn. 

I  nit. 

Irnl. 

I  tiiM  sit. 

I  Dljind. 

latood. 

I.  nh.ill  Alntid, 

I  jump. 

I  jumped. 

1  Khali  iiiiiip. 

I  walk. 

I  walked. 

t  xiiati  walk. 

t  ilnlir*. 

I  ilniiiy-d. 

1  f  luill  iLirm. 

luUk. 

1  talkrd. 

I  shall  lalk. 

1  nln^p. 

]  nttfil. 

I  idi.tll  ntrrp. 
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Picture  Teaching. 


Preneni. 

■I  swim. 

I  write. 

I  sew. 

You  ait. 

You  Rtand. 

You  jump. 

Ynu  walk. 

You  (laDne. 

You  talk. 

You  sleep. 

You  swim. 

You  writff. 

You  sew. 

You  turn. 

A  man  stands. 

Sadie  laufchN. 

I  write. 

I  play. 

.^liee  plays. 

A  dog  plays. 

You  play. 

Misa  Peet  plays. 

A  man  reads. 

I  read. 

Willard  sleeps. 

You  sleep. 

I  skate. 

David  slides. 

Sadie  falls. 

The  bug  erawl.s. 

fine  dng  runs. 

Two  dogs  run. 

Three  pirln  jump. 

Four  hoys  stand. 

.S'ven  men  sit. 

Nine  liirdsfly. 

Some  fishes  swim. 

Sumo  hovs  write. 

.\liee  jiii<l  .Mary  play. 

Sadie  iind  Idadanee. 

Willanl  and   Newman 

hop. 
.K  lioy  iind  :i  girl  talk. 

.-V    woman  iind    a    fiStX 

WW, 

.V  Imrsi-    and    n    cow 

sleep, 
.\  man  and  a  Ixiy  rft\i\. 

.\  Ihjv  ;ind  a  (;irl  slid"', 

Marv  and  I  sit. 


Pant. 

I  awani. 

I  wrote. 

I  sewed. 

You  sat. 

You  stood. 

You  jumped. 

You  walked. 

You  daneed. 

You  talked. 

You  slept. 

You  swam. 

^'ou  wrote. 

You  sewed. 

You  turned, 

\  man  stood. 

Sadie  laughed. 

I  wrote. 

I  played, 

Alice  played. 

.\  dog  played. 

You  played. 

Miss  Peet  playecl. 

A  man  reoil, 

I  read, 

Willard  slept. 

You  slept , 

I  skated. 

David  slid. 

Sadie  fell. 

The  bug  crawled, 

One  dog  ran. 

Two  dogs  ran. 

Three  girl.-t  jumi)ed. 

Four  boys  stood, 

S'vrn  men  sat. 

-Nine  \ArA^  flew. 

Some  fiwiies  swum, 

S(mie  hovs  wrote, 

,Vliefan<)  Mary  played. 

Sadie  :uid  Ida  ilaneed, 

Willard  and  .S'i'wmiui 

Imppoil. 
,\  boy  and  :i  girl  talked, 

.\  woman  and    a    girl 

.si'wed, 
.\   hurse    and    a    cow 

step!. 
A  mat)  iind  a  boy  n>ad, 

,\  buy  and  a  iiirl  --lid. 

Marv  and  I  siit. 


Ftiiwre. 

I  shall  swim. 

I  shall  write. 

1  shall  sew. 

You  will  sit. 

You  will  stand. 

You  »-il!  jump. 

You  will  walk. 

You  will  dance. 

You  will  talk. 

\'ou  will  sleep. 

You  will  swim. 

Vou  will  write. 

You  will  sew. 

You  will  turn, 

A  man  will  stand. 

Sadie  will  laugh. 

1  shall  write. 

i  shall  play. 

Alice  will  play. 

A  dog  will  play. 

^'ou  will  play. 

Miss  Peet  will  play, 

\  man  will  reail. 

I  will  read, 

Willard  will  sleep. 

You  will  sleep. 

I  will  skate. 

David  will  slide. 

Sadie  will  fall. 

The  bug  will  crawl. 

One  dog  will  run. 

Two  dogs  will  nm. 

Thn'e  giriji  will  jump. 

Four  boys  will  stand. 

Si-ven  men  will  sit. 

Nine  binls  will  fly. 

Some  fishes  will  swim. 

S<Hne  boys  will  write, 

XVwiy    and     Mar>-     will 
play. 

Smlie     and      Ida     will 
dance. 

Willard    and    .Ncwmnn 
will  hop, 

,\  liov  and  a  girl   will 
talk, 

.V    woman    and    a    girl 
will  sew. 

.\     horse    and    a    cow 
j       will  sleep. 
I  A  man  and  a  boy  will 
I      ri'iid, 
.  ,\   boy  and  a  girl    will 


slide. 
Marv  and  I  will  sit. 


^p 
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^|H           Prttfnt. 

fail. 

^^^^^1 

^f^uuHMld  1  run. 

I.tilannd  1  nin. 

].ula  and  1  will                            ^^^^H 

'  TKtBUiAnil  I  Mcpp. 

Thouia.'t  nnd  I  <)lept. 

Thonia«  and  I  will  :Jr«p.               ^^^^| 

A  sirl  j)iiiip». 
A  rmv  atandft. 

.A  eirl  jtintptfl. 
.\  Imy  ^lood. 

A  eirl  will  jump,  ^^^| 
A  l>oy  will  staad.                                  ^^^| 

Fnur  liciyn  i>Utiiil. 

I'mir  liiivn  »ti)nd, 

Four  IwyM  will  vtuntl.                        ^^H 

'I'en  tncti  nt . 

Ti'ti  tnrii  sat. 

Tert  niL-ii  will  *!'.                                        ^^^| 

A  nifiii  >it«- 

.\  m:in  wnf. 

A  innn  will  nt.                                      ^^^| 

A  bird  fluHt. 

.\  bird  H^'W 

A  bird  nillflv-.                                      ^H 

A  hw  rtii-s. 

.A  lii'i*  fli'u'. 

A  b<-e  will  fly.                                       ^H 

Five  b«**  Hy, 

Kivp  lii>r«  llcw- 

Vive  iH'fs  will  fly.                                 ^^^| 

A  (liii-k  ■wtm*. 

A  (Hick  Jiwwm. 

A  dii(*k  will  Hirini.                             ^^^| 

1  wriip. 

1  wnjle. 

^^^1 

Alitv  Ktitl  Henry  cry. 

Mice  add  Henry  rried. 

Alirr   and    Henry    vrill                     ^|H 

NftwmaD  rriiS: 

Newman  rrifd. 

<Tv.  ^B 
N'cwiniin  will  rry.                                         1 

A  triHilitii  lalka. 

\  woniiiii  talknl. 

\  woman  will  talk,                              ^^^^ 

Th»mfU'iiiiil  1  •«». 

Thoiita-<  dikL  1  '••■nvd. 

Thomas  and  1  "Imll  "vw.                      ^^H 

I  iik^'p. 

I  xl'-pl. 

He  will  tnlk.                                          ^^H 

H.-  iHlk»i. 

V<MI  iIaIIPT'. 

You  d:inrt!d. 

Voit           ■)siii>e.                                         ^^^^ 

He  hnpA, 

He  lli)p|MHl. 

H)>  will  li')t>.                                          ^^^1 

1  hop. 

I  bnppMt- 

Imp.                                            ^^^^ 

Siw  KwiniRi. 

Shi-  nriitiK. 

.Stve  will  Kwiiijl.                                          ^^^^ 

He  kwaluM. 

He  awoke , 

He  wilt  awake,                                      ^^^| 

[1  Dim. 

II  flew. 

^H 

They  lie, 

They  lay, 

They  will  tie.                                         ^^H 

W<-  pbv. 
Sin-  kni'rU. 

ttV  plavefl. 
Sh.-liu.-lt, 

W<-  xhall                                                 ^H 

She  will  kiKi-I.                                       ^^H 

lir  iiwrops. 

He  »W(,pt. 
A  l)ir«l  new. 

He  will  ^■w■■<■p.                                      ^^^1 

A  bird  iiief. 

Abin)  w4l|flv,                                           ^^H 

Bird*  fly. 
A  hot  A\t#. 

Birds  flew. 

BiniK  willHv.                                    ^H 

\  hftt  flew-. 

A  bat                                                      ^H 

All  eHf  l(>  flint. 

.^»i  cjijjle  flew. 

An  e-mli-  wiO  Hv.                              ^^H 

DurkM  II V. 

A  fly  and  hiig  fly. 

lltickH  lll'« 

I>iickK  will                                     ^^^M 

A  My  aiiiJ  bug  flpw 

X  Hy  and  bui:  will  Hy,                    ^^^^| 

A  sruikp  iTHwIi. 

.\  Kiiuke  emwi'li'tl- 

Kiinke  will  i-rawl.                                i^^^H 

\ij  itI  i-rawU 

,\ii  wl  [■r!nvle(l. 

.\n  ti)  wnll  rrawl.                                     ^^^| 

1  sink'-  ihr-  Ia)>lc. 

1  Mnick  ihr  (able. 

I  ■ball  strike  ibe  tabic.                      ^^H 

1  nw;it  the  UcKir, 
I  Ihmwlhflmil. 

1  oj>eiied  ttu-  iliinr. 
1  Itiri'W  llii-  liall, 

1  ahull  uiM-n  the  door.  ^^H 
I  rKuII  thniw  the  ball.                          ^^H 

1  carry  tho  ]H-n. 

t  I'ametl  ibr  iJi'ii. 

I  iiliall  curry  llie  pan.                           ^^H 

I  wubFi  th^  -ilaM. 

1  wanlied  llie  ulntc. 

I  ftliall  wafh  Ihe  HttttC.                             ^^H 

1  foUovi'  .Mr.  Kiewl. 

I  rollnwoit  Mr  Kifwl. 

I  «h»ll  b)llow  Mr.  Ki«M>l.                         ^H 

I  mnk'-n  bitr. 

1  ninil>-  a  kite. 

1  i>ih»ll  innke  a  kilf.                              ^^H 

1  eat  Ik  cnkf 

I  nl4>  a  eake. 

I  nhall          a  enlie.                                     ^^H 

]  linisli  tny  lint. 

I  liniMlied  my  hai. 

I  shall  bniTih  my  hnt.                           ^^H 

1  drink  iKtmc  milk. 

I  drank  mrne  milk. 

1  ahall  drink  Home  milk.                   ^^H 

I  MTiirLI  K  lloniT 

1  Hiiielli-.l  a  llriwer. 

]  sh^l  Hmill  a  flower.                           ^^H 

I  fflltl  thf  npw*|Mippr. 

I  folilctl  1  hi*  newspaper. 

1   (Jiall   fold   the  newa-                     ^^H 

I  wHr  acniil. 

t  won-iicoai. 

paper.  ^^H 
I  ■lall  wfMira  I'oaL.                            ^^^H 

I  n-rar  an  oviTrtint. 

I  ymn  iin  ovcn'OftI . 

1   Hhall   wear  an  over-             ^^^^H 

1  read  a  apwHiwijier. 

I  read  a  newnpaper. 

1    Hlinll    rvftd    a    news-                   ^^^| 

I  buy  a  lop, 

I  buUjcUt  n  tvp. 

1  n  vill  Iniy                                                  ^^^| 

^^^^43^^^^^^ 

PirlwT  TetirJnnfj. 

^H 

^^^^P                        PmMt. 

Pott. 

FutiiTv. 

^^^^^         I  pU-k  Kiitip  flowf  n. 

1      ulial)      pirk      isiiv 
flowrra. 

^^H                  1  roll  a  hoop. 

I  kiIIimJ  a  hijii)!. 

1  shall  roll  n  hunp. 

^^H                   1  mil  noiiif  iiiartiln^ 

1  rolled  iiiiinc  niarhl««. 

1    nholl    roll     KOiai- 
III  aril  lu>. 

^^H                   RikIiI   Hh«vp   fiitlow  • 

£i|iht  shonp  fnllo^red  a 

Eiffht  iihri<p  will  fftllov 

^^^ft                      III  III) 

tnaii. 

a  man. 

^^^H                A    man    plaittn  antne 

A  man  pluit4>cl  mine 

A  nwn  will  plant  mam 

^^^m                   AM-dx. 

HUlvJji. 

nmIk. 

^^V                T««K'r      hovK     plaj- 

TwpIvp   hays     plaj-M) 

Twt-Iw   Iviya  will  (liay 

^^H                       iii»rl>ln(. 

marl  ilea. 

iiiar<>lc>i. 

^^H                 We  play 

Wp  played  liidl. 

Wi-»ball  playliall. 

^^H                   CtroTfiif'    and     Jntvpti 

(■■■nritP     aiirt     .Icerph 

Qnirgr-  and   JoKph  «il 

^^H                       f«harp<-i)  ihi-ir  pi-iirilA. 

»lutriM'ot'4l   ihuir  i>nD- 
rili!. 

aliar)"*"  llu-ir  [■■ndU. 

^^^^^^           A  wciRiftn  \tviat  flothcv. 

A  woiiiaii    ironrd 

A     woman     iril^    iron      | 

^^^^^K 

ulolhcc. 

elotltoa.                               9 

^^^^B         W«  <^'>il>  ^"i"  l"^- 

We  rouibexl   ottr   hair. 

\VV  nhall  cotnb  our  hair. 

^^^^^^          Miw    HkK  wkkJh    Kit 

Mtt0   l-isli   wotind  tier 

iS'iBK  Bull  will  wind  Ht 

^^^H 

watdi. 

wat^h. 

^^^1                   C1<-«T|!(-,  I^f.  and  Tiirnaw 

Cn^tT^iy.  I*p.  and  Tumor 

rieorpe.l,*^.  and  Tiim*r 
wilV  cTtMK  tlu-ir  l«|pL 

^^^B^                       I'mvf  ihcjr  Ictn^ 

■■rcTM-il  itit-ir  ii'K* 

^^^^^^_            Wt' 

We  MC'iiKditim-r. 

W«  ihall  ral  our  dimivr . 

^^^^^K          The  piipilM           tlwir 

ThL>  pupiU   al<>   tlwir 

The  pupils  will  esi  IhMr 

^^^^^H 

■iippi-r. 

Hiipiwr. 

^^^^^H           Alirr  fliiil    Mnry  whaIi 

Alio.'  and  Mnry*  waohi^d 

.Uiec    and    Mur>'    wiU 

^^^^^H 

iHclr  hiuidit. 

waxh  tlwir  hniiilA- 

^^^^^H          Mr.  Kii-.'vl  matte    hU 

Mr.  Kiiw^l  «-nund    hia 

Mr.  Kiovl  will  wind  bin 

^^^^^^B 

wnlch. 

watch. 

^^^^^^            S^riii:  l)i>y>>  1  hrow  hlfxicH 

J«o(iic  boy  Ihrrw  nlonw 

fwinif  hoj'»   will   thn>«r 

^^H^                            11  ■I'^jt 

.«(  ti  dof[. 

Hlmiii^nl  a  doK- 
Itosa   and    ll^riha   will 

^^H                    ItoHuaiiH  Itorl  lin  omvp 

Ittiwa  aiidll""rlliH"W*"pt 

^^H                       the  flnnr. 

r  lie  ftonr. 

«ive<-p  rho  floor. 

^^^^^^           H&ny  pull*  on  liLx  hai. 

Harr)-  put  on  hia  hai. 

Harrv  will  put  o«  htx 

hat. 
.1  nhiir  iiud  Thomas  will 

^^^^^V          Arthur    and    Thomas 

Arthur    and    Thonia* 

^^^^^^              put  on  Uieir  hntH. 

pit  on  their  hatia. 

put  <>n  their  hats. 

^^^L                  Mnrv  tnltcvolf  hrrrnnt. 

Maryioolc  off  hcrrwit. 

Mary  will  take  off  her 

^^^^^^H 

coal. 

^^^^^B          Joseph  und  Willie  Uk« 
^^^^^^                off  their  shfin'. 

.fnerphand  Willie  took 
off  1  heir  hhixiL 

JfMcidi  and  n'lllic  will 
lake  ofl  their  i>hnri<. 

^^^F                 Boy"  n^Il  boLvpfl. 

Ikij^  ro-Ilr^  li<H>p«. 

lt»i\-^  wilt  n>ll  hixipM, 

^^^^^^^            Mmi^   rriiw^  fly  to  ihr 

.Munyoroufflow  lothe 

Mhiiv  erowii  will  Hy   to 

^^^^^^H 

n'oodiL 

th«  Woo<ls. 

^^^^^^^f            Wti*     Popi*     Kiriv 
^^^^^^               <>r&yun  loJohn. 

Xlias    Pope      gax-fi      A 

Miu   I'ope   tdll  ft'^'*  > 

eravnn  lo  John. 

er»vnM  to  Ji>hn. 

^^^^^^           I      Itink    oiit    of     lh£ 

1   loottrd   out  of    the 

1  Nliall   look  out  of  tJie 

^^^^^K 

winckiw. 

window.                              ' 

^^^^^H            .Vhci'liHikNiit  the  llnwor. 

.\li«!     looked    at    Ihc 

Alio*   will   look  at    iIm-       j^ 

^^^^^^H 

flower. 

flower-                                 1 

^^^^^H          Gc.rly    and   Hn^  ffll. 

Otrty   and    ^^ie    rat 

Ort>    and    Swlii-    will 

^^^^^H 

luidor  the  tn«. 

ail  under  thr  tn*. 

^^^^^H            Mary    niiiM  into   Miw 

Uary  ran    into    Miw 

^larv*  *>ill  run  tuto  Miw 

^^^^^^B 

Oordoii'fi  rooiti. 

Gordon'*  room. 

^^^^^H            Smith  and  1  jjlaj-  Ui  Hx 

Smith  iukI  1  pla^fcd  in 

Smith  and  1  »hnll  play 

^^^^^H 

lh«  yard. 

ui  the  yard. 

^p 

Pictitre  Tearking. 

4^^^^H 

^^P              PmeM. 

Puit. 

^^1 

tVv«j  girfa  ([o  upfelain. 

i^wn  fcirla   went    up- 

^v<-n  giria  will  ko  up-                   ^^H 

Klairs. 

Btair*.                                               ^^^^ 

Voii  ahako  hnndn  vtth 

Yoti  ahnok  handa  with 

\m»  will  <thaki>  hMKU                 ^^H 

Lfinfc- 

Long. 

with  Long:.                                  ^^H 

Chnrlm    xiis  iH-ar  tho 

rhtirleji    ant    near  ihfr 

Charli'a  will  ail  iN>nr  thi-                    ^^H 

rsdintnr. 

mdiatuf'. 

mdtatjir.                                      ^^H 

Jowph  walki  around 

.1  title ph  walked  around 

Joiteph      will      walk                    ^^H 

llin  nidiii. 

the  niorii. 

luMiiiid  tbi'  roiiiii.                                  1 

Orrtyi:oc«niheT(l«ii. 

Grriyircnr  to  ScrdL-sk. 

flcrtv   will  go   to    her                        J 
tle^k.                                                ^H 

Girl«  mrk  tlirirdoHn. 

Oirhinrkt^  ihrirdnlltt. 

Oirli*    will    rock    their                  ^^H 
dollfk.                                            ^H 

Uiunina  mtkev  n  pi«. 

Manic  na  mad?  a  pic. 

Hau\ma    will    make    a                     ^^H 

Mr  IV^wonfnllnfVrtv 

Ur.     Dcninnn      calliH] 

Mr.    DfniMin    will    call                    ^^H 

iuikI  SSadio. 

GpTty  BudSndii'. 

Orty  an<l  Sadie.                          ^^| 

Li;uir  nnd  Ki-rl  liii  [>mK 

[.iixii-     iiml       IVrlhn 

I.ixxii-  and   Krrthn  will                    ^^H 

ftniver'. 

prv»»rd  floHvj>(. 
.lohn  sti*  MiiMC  NTrttn-- 

prF.-««  flowers.                                   ^^H 
John     will    i>Ht    «nmf                  ^^| 

Jr^n  fntM  Miuir>  «lr.iw- 

hcrri)^ 

ht-rrii-*. 

atranrJKTrint.                                    ^^H 

I  pack  my  inink. 
Mary  |>atflTil1it''!>  Imck 

I  parked  mv  triiak. 

I  Hlinll  park  my  trunk.                     ^^H 

Mary     [wH.-d    Tillit-^ 

hack. 
1  wrote  on  paper. 

Mary    will    paL    Tillii-'n                    ^^^^ 

back.                                                ^^M 

I  Hhall  writ«'  on  papiT.                       ^^H 

Man'  wiJl  pinv  will)  bcr                 ^^H 

I  wriif  on  paper. 

Marv'  plnvx  with    im 

Man'  plavi-d  with  her 

doll. 

daW. 

^H 

A  bird  stands  on  a  tpM;. 

A  bird  mtmd  on  a  ttrc- 

A  bird  will  "land  on  a                  ^^H 

Two  \kvk  fly  lo  a  hive 

'i'vm  iuvu  Hew  to  s  hiv*. 

Two  Im'n  will  fly  to  a                  ^^H 

Voii  dant^  cm  thv  (\mr. 

Yn\i     ilanmj    i>n    thi* 

Ynii  will  dunro  mi  i,hv                  ^^H 

floor, 

^^H 

Ida  and  RuMt  wkaii*  on 

Maiuid  Riinaxkairdnn 

ilia  and  RtiHn  wilt  Anw                    ^^H 

llii:  icv. 

the  irr- 

III)                                                       ^^^^ 

Man-  and   1  talk  with 

-Marvaml  I  lalkMlwItti 

Marv  mid   1  i^ntl   talk                  ^^H 

iii>^  K.-JI. 

SCuts  IM\. 

with  Mi.-«<  H<-11.                             ^H 

.\  man  and  u  boy  ridv 

i\  mail  nod  a  Imy  rode 

A  maji  and  a  lx>y  will                  ^^H 

ill « i-nri . 

in  aeart. 

rid«  ilia  c«rt.                               ^^H 

We  fp>  If)  th^  wamJm. 

Wewcnl  to  th«wood». 

Vk'r    iiiudl    g(*    Ut    the                  ^^H 

■iionx'  hnvH  lu>  on  the 

S(>mi>  liovfi  lay  on  t.hf> 

SiMiic  boyn  will  li«  on                    ^^H 

HtltMt. 

griiM. 

till-  Knu».                                         ^^H 

Nini*  litiicH  (rratClon  l)ie 

Ninf  buicK  rmu-M  nn 

Nine  biitf  nil!  rmwl  on                    ^^H 

gra« 

iliH  jjraw. 

the  graw.                                     ^^H 
1  ■halMx-  Nii'k.                                 ^^M 

1  ana  nirk. 

1  WTD"  .tick. 

I  am  bdicr. 

I  wan  l>rllrr. 

I  shall  hi>  lirtt4T,                                ^^H 

I  am  wvll. 

]  «-a>i  well. 

I  nliall  hi-                                           ^^1 

1  am  happy. 

1  wiui  happy. 

1  vhall  br  happy.                          ^^^^H 

I  am  hiinfErj'. 

1  wu«  huaary. 
1  wn<i  filiM. 

I  shall  br  hunjin'.                        ^^^^^H 

I  am  itlad. 

IiJinlMH-Klud.  '                           ^^^1 

I  am  pat^fuL 

1  waa  oaiwful. 

1  <4iiill  bf  irarf-ftiL                         H^^^H 

Marv  it  HJek. 

Miiry  waa  nek. 

Mary  vnll  l>e  Hrk-                       ^^^^H 
Wiirir  will  !>«•  Iii-iler.                          ^^1 

\\'i\i\e  ixbHtcr. 

n'd^ewaahf>ttPr, 

Niiuih  i*  atll. 

Suiiih  was  mil.              , 

HiiiiUi  wdl  tf  wa^ll.                       ^^^^M 

Harry  in  hupp}/. 

Harry  wiw  happy.          i 

Harry  will  bt*  liappy.                 ^^^^M 

L. 

_        , 

^^J 
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Present. 

Mary  is  angry. 
Sadie  is  tired. 
Rosa  in  rareful. 
Mamma  is  gtad. 
Ada  is  ashamed. 
Alice  and  Mary  are  Rad. 

Iak   and    David    are 

happy. 
We  are  hungry. 
Some  lioys  are  angry. 


Past. 

Mary  was  angrv. 
Sadie  was  tired. 
Rosa  was  careful. 
Mamma  was  giad. 
.Ada  was  ashamed. 
Alice  and  Mary  were 

sad. 
I*e  and   David  were 

happy. 
We  were  hungry. 
Some  Ixjys  were  angry. 


Future. 

Mai^  will  be  angrj-. 
Sadie  will  be  tired. 
Rosa  will  be  careful. 
Mamma  will  be  glad. 
Ada  will  be  ashamed. 
.Mice  and  Mary  will  be 

sad. 
Lee  and  David  will  be 

happy. 
We  shall  be  hungry. 
Some  boys  will  be  angnv 


The  last  and  most  fruitful  exercise  is  the  drill  with  series 
of  pictures.  This  method  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent test  of  the  progrpsa  of  a  child  of  two  to  four  years' 
standing. 

The  prime  requisites  in  advanced  picture  langua^ 
are: 

1.  The  child  must  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of 
language. 

2.  He  mast  have  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary  at 
hi.s  cumniand. 

3.  He  must  be  able  tfl  read  pretty  well  and  write  journals, 
letters,  and  stories. 

4.  Imperative  is  the  necessity  for  a  clear  and  thorough 
understanding  of  all  he  has  learned. 

5.  llest  results  will  be  attained  if  the  pupil  remains  in 
the  same  class  under  tlie  same  instructor  for  at  least  three 
years. 

I  would  also  make  mention  of  mechanical  toys  in  this 
connection,  as  they  are  another  moans  by  which  the  children 
learn  to  express  their  thoughts.  They  are  also  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  and  should  always  be  used  in  c(m- 
unetion  with  pictures. 

In  tlie  Kendall  School  there  are  a  number  of  toys  of  this 
kind  which  were  brmglit  in  Germany  some  years  ago. 
Nearly  all  of  tliem  are  lifelike  and  natural  in  their  move- 
ments: some  arc  charmingly  graceful,  especially  a  jieacock 
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which  is  ftboul  the  siw  of  a  chicken.  Thoy  are  all  minia- 
ture reproilut-liniiii  of  lliinpi  s?een  in  renl  life. 

To  jpiin  Ih*!  full  benefit  of  lliis  int'thnii  the  pupil  should 
have  the  same  toys  aurl  picture!*  again  and  again.  alt«niat<4l 
with  other  rxciTiwcu.  Krcmi  l«'ginniiip  to  r-iul  Uit-y  ff'tain 
their  chanii  fur  cliildrpii. 

Have  the  chililrpn  wriU-  Btories  from  tlir  picturra  and 
toys  Hrj^t  lh<" nisei vcs.  Encourage  originality  and  frppdoni 
of  expression.  Tlien  it  will  l«»  well  for  the  tpnclw^r  to  write 
the  Hiiiin'  st<)ry  fcir  the  [niptls  in  read  nnd  writ!*  out  apiin 
in  tilfir  own  litngiiuK[>.  Hut  do  not  ])eniLil  anything  like 
coniniit'ting  tin?  wfiole  of  tlu'  story  to  memory.  Tlit'  limgiijige 
of  thfi  pupil  will  niiturally  fuel  the  influence  of  theteaclwr 
nnd  so  ii'iiprovr.  I'rTlmp»  the  pupil  van  ivnionilitT  only  a 
few  wonls  and  phrii.-itT  at  fir?«t,  Iml  iifti-r  .■'ovrrid  drill.-*  tliey 
will  retain  more  and  mon?  until  they  have  made  the  whole 
or  aliijosi  the  wlmic  tlieir  own  without  nieuiorixing,  but  by 
careful  iinrl  tlmuglitful  reading. 

The  fiilldwittg  are  a  few  stone*;  written  from  mechanieul 
toys: 

A  CJeniian  girl  gne*^  to  nmrket.  Whs  driven  in  a  tart.  A 
big  white  iif(g  draws  the  eart.  Tlwt  dog  wears  a  red  Imrnewn. 
He  trots  fust.  Hiri  little  bell  rings.  The  {iennaii  girl 
wears  a  cup,  a  white  apron,  and  a  red  akirt.  She  has  rosy 
cheelcH  iintl  IooIck  very  neat.  She  ha>*  two  baskets  and  two 
tubs  it)  IIm-  eart.  The  biisket*'  and  tub.s  an-  on  eleiin  gra-v. 
One  li.'iMket  entitniiis  iikv,  big  potatoes,  The  other  has  a 
ralibage,  eaulillower.  pineapple,  stjuasli,  cucumljer.  earrnl, 
rfldiflhcs,  horsf-raijishen,  and  (wparagus.  One  tub  lias 
nice,  rrenti  eggs  and  the  otlier  ivd  sipples).  Tlie  (iernmn 
girl  will  gel  money  for  Iht  things  in  the  market.  The  dog 
will  Irot  badk  faster  because  the  cart  will  not  br  heavy. 

The  (K-acock  haw  a  beautiful  tail.  He  ia  very  proud  of  it. 
He  wiilkt"  .*lowly  and  turns  his  head.  He  slretehes  his  tail. 
lie  8to]is  .'uul  then  walki^  agidn.  Hii  tail  IcMtk!*  like  a  big 
fan.    The  feathers  are  dark  green  with  pun^lf  «|»ot6.    The 
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peacock  has  »  lotiR,  strnifilH,  neck.  His  eyes  are  hrowii.i 
He  has  two  piirplr  lijts  oti  liis  lii'iul.  Tbe  pi-acork  kWimJ 
again.     HU  lail  t^latids  tti>.     Ili^  liwp^  it.     He  vral\w  un.1 

TiiK  Clown  anh  Donkbv. 

Ttw^  clowii  riilps  on  tlic  dniik4>y.     The  «lonkpy  is  **ru 
His  i-ars  liini  linck.     I[p  trii-s  to  riiaki-  tUr  clown  fall.    TJi 
pluwn  I.uightJ.     He  if=  nut  iifrairl.     Ho  n-cfti-^  a  whito  suit 
ami  !i  dunci'  i-nji.     H(?  [uiinLs  liis  I'liocks  red.     He  falls  oR 
ami  tl«'(li)nkey  tmt.s  away.    The  donkey  itt  bniwn  and  has 
a  red  mdfJle  and  a  browii  harness. 

Thk  Black  Hear. 

Tlir-  l)ig  lilftpk  bear  walk.?  ulnwly.  He  nj)en3  hi*  mouth.; 
He  Uiis  sliari)  while  teeth.  He  wears  a  muzBle.  fie  eail-l 
not  bite.  ]ie  Lr  cross,  He  hofi  btnck  eyei*.  He  stArag.] 
He  tiiniK  \i\k  lir>tiil  iiuickly.  The  brar*.-^  inuiixle  haA  n  ehain.] 
Hfiviiiiiol  runiiway.  His  liair  w  soft  and  shiny.  He  lias  ui 
warm  coat.  HLs  claws  are  sharp.  He  is  very  heavy.  Hial 
feet  are  big.  He  h.i8  a  filiort  tail.  He  bnwk  and  tnf 
us  afraid. 

To  illustrate  this  kind  of  language  work  a  few  sturieal 
written  from  n  series  of  pictures  will  Iw*  pven : 

(Tncorrected.    By  a  boy  under  instruction  two  years.) 

A  milkman  pours  milk  into  a  pitcher.  The  niilkmiui 
stands  on  the  grnuiid.  He  stjimLs  near  tlw>  house.  A  cat; 
walks  softly  to  the  pit«her.  The  cat  does  uot  see  a  bee* 
She  wiint.ssnme  milk.  Sbe  runs  fast.  Ttin  l)Ht'  fli<v  to  llie] 
pitcher.  A  inilk-wagun  stjHids  nmir  the  fence.  The  l)ce ' 
xu'olUn  the  cats  head.  She  put«  her  liead  into  the  pitcher. , 
She  jumps  nut  of  the  pitcher.    She  breaks  it. 

(By  the  teacher  for  a  reading  exercise.) 

A  Bee  iv  Hkr  Bovickt. 

The  cat  .stands  in  the  yani  and  watches  the  milknuui.] 
The  tiiilk-wiigun  U  at  tlic  gate.    The  gate  is  open.    Tli 
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milknuui  walks  to  the  steps.  A  wliit*  pitcher  is  ou  the 
walk  and  the  inaii  jjours  uiilk  into  tho  pitpher.  The  man 
wnirs  nil  (ihl  r.-ip  lunl  hig  shuPM.  Tlie  cat  stands  still  and 
looks  at  the  mnn.  It  wiint.-*  sume  milk.  A  little  I>ee  smells 
the  milk  ami  fliiw  l«  it.  The  cat  rrei'ps .•iltmly  t^i  1  he  pilrher. 
It  is  afraid.  It  puts  its  huad  in  tht-  jjitciier.  The  hvv 
i-s  in  the  pitcher,  hut  the  chI  dups  not  see  it.  Tht?  bee  stingK 
the  cat.  The  cnt  jmup?*  quickly  arnl  trie.s  to  drjiw  it.s  head 
But  of  till-  [litrlicr.lnit  it  c;iiiniit  see.  It  rutif  iifstitust  ji 
8t*ilie  wall  ;ind  break.'*  the  pitcher  into  pieces.  Then  the 
it  sita  down.     It^s  heail  is  swollen. 

(By  a  boy  under  instruction  three  years.) 

A  boy  drives  ii  dojj;.  He  ride."  in  a  tub.  He  lo()k.s  iit  the 
The  string  breaks.  Tile  boy  cric».  The  ilog  swims 
iway.  A  swan  bite»  the  boy.  The  hoy  fallff  into  the 
wnter.  He  »ink.s  in  the  wilmt.  The  Iwt  floafw  in  llip 
water.  The  dof;  jmnl:'.  Tlie  boy  liHpkr'  nt  Iht-  doj;.  Tin- 
dog  swims  to  (he  tub.  The  Iwy  stands  in  the  water.  The 
(log  looks  at  the  boy.  The  boy  and  dog  stand  ofi  the 
ground.    He  hokip  his  Imt. 

(By  the  teaclier  Iut  a  reading  exercise.) 
Jack  Rhuw;  in  a  Tcd. 

Jack  site  in  a  tub.  Tlie  tut»  w  iu  the  water.  .Jack's 
dug  pulls  the  tub.  The  dogs  natiie'Ls  Nero.  He  is  a  big 
dog.  .\  ro[ie  is  tied  t^  the  tub  anti  to  Nero's  collar.  Jack 
laughs.  He  liket)  to  ride  in  the  tub.  .\  white  swun  swims 
in  the  iwiid.  Big  tn-es  grow  by  the  water.  Tlie  dog 
swims  fast .  The  winfi  l)Iiiw.-<  Jack's  hair.  The  m|>e  breaks. 
Nero  swims  a»'ay  to  tlie  shore.  Jack  calls  Nero  to  come 
buck.  He  is  afraid  and  holds  tighl  to  the  tub  and  wavosone 
haiiil.  The  white  swiai  does  not  like  .Jack.  She  mviuis  to 
him  and  hi.'ws.  Siie  is  migry.  Slie  ruflles  lier  reatlK?r3.  She 
upiieU  the  tub.  Jack  tuinblcti  into  ttie  water.  His  hat 
Hoats  ftway.  The  tub  turns  over  on  hiin.  Tlie  swan  does 
nut  care.  Jack  comes  up  out  of  the  water.  He  hold.s 
uu  tlie  tub.     He  sees  Nero.     Nero  comes  to  help  him. 
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Jack  and  Nero  go  home.    The  water  runs  off  from  both. 
Jack  is  cold  and  cries. 

(Uncorrected.     By  a  boy  under  instruction  three  years.) 

The  woman  buys  candy.  She  holds  it.  Her  apron  h^ 
long  sleeves.  She  is  glad.  The  woman  holds  a  baby. 
She  is  cross.  Its  face  is  dirty.  Its  dress  is  long.  A  dog 
licks  the  baby's  face.  It  has  four  legs.  Its  tail  is  long. 
They  are  happy.    The  dog  is  good. 

(By  the  teacher.) 

Mutual  Profit. 

The  nurse,  the  baby,  and  the  dog  go  to  the  store.  Nurse 
buys  a  stick  of  candy.  Baby  is  happy.  Baby  likes  candy. 
She  holds  out  her  hands  for  it.  Baby  wears  a  long  dress 
and  a  cap.  Nurse  carries  her.  The  dog  walks  ahead.  He 
wags  his  tail.  Baby  eatfl  the  candy.  The  candy  makes  her 
faa'  dirty.  Nurse  is  cross  and  looks  at  baby.  She  wants 
to  make  baby's  face  clean.  The  dog  sits  down.  He  is  tired. 
Nurse  holds  baby  to  the  dog.  He  licks  her  face  clean. 
He  likes  candy.  Baby,  nurse,  ami  dog  are  happy.  Baby 
laughs  and  waves  her  hand.  Tliey  all  go  home. 
Baby's  arm  is  on  nurse's  neck.  They  laugh.  The  dog 
feels  good. 

(Uncorrected.     By  a  girl  at  scliool  two  years.) 

A  boy  sees  a  small  jiond.  He  sees  a  small  boat  in  the 
pond.  He  wants  to  get  into  it.  He  fislu's.  .\  cow  sees  him. 
She  is  mischievous.  Slic  walks  slowly  to  the  pond.  She 
drinks  the  water.  She  likes  it  very  inucli.  It  makes  her 
very  fat.  The  water  is  all  gone.  The  l)oy  wants  to  catch 
fishes  but  lie  cannot  catch  tliem.     He  sen'ams. 

Once  the  pupil  grasps  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  work,  he 
begins  to  strike  lioidly  into  new  iind  untrodden  paths,  his 
field  of  endeavor  broadens  rapidly  and  his  opportunities 
multiply. 
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Now  that  the  obji-ct  of  pictures  has  b*«u  gaineil  Uie  pupil 
may  be  tran-iferreU  to  a  higher  class.  Thiw  tlionjuRbly  pre- 
panil  he  can  hold  bis  own  with  the  avcra^-  hwiring  child 
who  has  bwn  at  school  the  same  tiutiilHT  of  yt-ars. 

By  tliirt  riiflhtui  laiigiiagp  is  wniplilieil  lunl  the  *|pjif-iiiule 
que-stioii  brought  nc^amr  a  solution. 

Teachers  of  the  <ieuf  will  feel  encuuiageil  if  those  who 
can  n^ach  only  n  certain  point  in  leaminf;  gi^t  such  eoni- 
iiiuncl  (if  IjiiigtiJigt;  HA  will  triable  tlietn  to  coninmnicate  in- 
telligently with  their  hearing  fellow  men. 

TIIEODOHE  A.  KIE.SEL. 
Jtulruetet  in  the  KemlaJl  Schmil,  IVashinffUin,  D.  C. 
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Thekk  w  Hyniethiiij;  in  the  coni^cioiwncss  of  hiph  estate? 
to  withhold  <iiic  from  the  weak  Hurreriders,  As  you  iJiiiik 
nieanly  of  yourself,  you  are  neiirer  to  the  le\els  of  the  ill?- 
of  life;  if  you  carry  with  you  the  eonscioiianess  thsit  you  we 
king,  your  conduct  will  1«'  kingly.  Let  some  clod  be 
aOlletwi  with  rheumatism  and  he  will  be  the  valetudinarian 
whom  l-jiiernon  would  tiikc  can-  never  to  unniuzjih'.  Let 
the  same  afTlictioii  eninp  to  a  Marcus  AnUminUi)  and  he  will 
treat  it  as  |»fTtaitiiiig  only  to  his  Itiwer  nature,  and,  ruled 
ever  by  his  higher,  go  his  way  without  nienti<»ning  it,  lie 
Diay  not  he  a.ble  to  walk  a^  rapidly  or  mount  liis  horee  ns 
easily,  but  thus  the  malady  will  prove  only  i\  hindranee 
which  1h-  ran  bear  ivitli  e(|uanimily.  It  may  put  a  tortur- 
ing fi-ttcr  on  his  limbs,  hut  Iiih  spirit  will  be  fnt-. 

T)it'  application  of  these  refleetinns  to  the  p-X]Jerience 
which  we  are  considering  lit  nut  far  1^>  »w»k.  Deafness  is  rt 
seriouH  matter,  but,  fellow  jtutTerer,  the  extent  to  which  It 

'Kroni  "Dr.aTiieMi  ninJ  ChiwrfuIiKras,"  publulicd  by  LJlik.-,  nrovn. 
uid  (luiDpftHy,  Uooton,  1901. 
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will  deinoralize  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  moral  atti- 
tude at  which  you  hold  yourself.  If  your  practical  and 
working  conception  of  your  nature  is  mean,  if  you  conceive 
yourself  but  a  paragon  of  animals  and  not  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  live  in  a  vi\'id  and 
oppre^ive  consciousness  of  disability ;  you  will  feel  yourself 
"cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,"  your  moral  energies  will  be 
feeble,  and  you  will  become  morbid  and  morose  and  irri- 
table. But  if  you  will  lift  yourself  to  the  heights  of  a  man, 
a  being  of  intellect  and  conscience  and  will,  who  Is  expected 
to  meet  Fate,  and  defy  it,  and  only  in  heroic  virtue  acts  hU 
part,  it  may  be  otherwise  with  you.  Though  handicapped 
by  your  affliction,  j'ou  will  yet  live  above  it;,though  you 
still  must  suffer,  you  wi'l  suffer  with  dignity.  It  is  indeed 
a  heavy  load  that  you  are  called  to  carry,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  one  to  which  manly  shoulders  should  be  unequal. 
To  falter  under  it  has  a  look  of  ignominy;  to  chafe  and  fret 
and  grow  morbid  bec-ause  of  it  argues  a  low  idea!  and  a  feeble 
nill.  Take  to  yourself  the  heroism  which  you  honor,  and  in 
your  own  hard  exigency  be  hero.  It  is  a  great  affliction; 
but,  until  all  energies  are  exhausted  in  the  conflict,  it  seera.* 
to  me  too  small  to  overturn  a  resolutely  defiant  man. 

Is  it  asked  how  one  can  hold  himself  up  to  this  altitude? 
Certainly  I  know  no  royal  way  and  can  conceive  none. 
l''irst  take  home  tlie  truth  that  it  is  the  only  altitude  that 
befits  you,  and  then  simply  hold  fa.st.  Vividly  conceive 
the  dignities  that  as  a  manly  nature  belong  to  you,  and 
they  shall  nerve  you  to  the  valorous  fight  for  them. 

To  reinforce  you  in  this  endeavor  there  are  certain  in- 
spiring assurances  which  you  are  permitted  to  take  home, 
and  which  sane  reasoning  cannot  deny  you.  Your  suffer- 
ing is  great,  but  the  proofs  of  manhood  are  not  more  in  the 
things  we  do  than  in  the  burdens  that  we  carry.  You 
would  fain  be  ireful,  but  are  cut  off  from  achievement; 
take  thought  that  none  better  serve  than  they  who  suffer 
well. 
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And  now,  in  parting,  one  further  question:  Tell  me,  pray, 
what  is  your  faith?  "I  believe  in  God,"  you  answer. 
Stop  there ;  other  details  of  your  faith  might  be  interesting 
but  enough  for  now  this  supreme  confession.  Even  as  to 
the  form  of  this  belief  we  will  make  no  close  inquiry.  We 
will  only  assume  that  God  is  not  another  name  for  Fate, 
but  calls  before  your  mind  a  Wisdom,  a  Righteousness,  and 
a  Love,  enchanting  the  universe  and  in  immediate  contact 
with  you  and  all. 

This  faith  you  affirm  with  a  confidence  that  does  not 
hesitate,  and  not  unlikely  you  would  repudiate  with  warmth 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  vital  to  your  soul.  Forget  then 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  on  trial,  and  turn  to  the  world  and 
maintain  it  there.  Yoiir  deafness  is  a  serious  matter  to 
you ;  it  would  be  that  even  though  you  met  it  with  the  most 
reasonable  mind.  But  the  probability  is  that  you  do  not 
thus  meet  it;  that  you  construe  the  world  from  it;  that  there 
is  a  "melancholy  gray"  wherever  you  look  because  of  it. 
It  seems  a  small  datum  from  which  to  judge  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  large  affairs;  and  you,  meeting  another  with 
a  different  infirmity  in  like  attitude  of  mind,  would  so  reason 
with  him.  It  is  not,  however,  the  size  of  our  infirmities, 
but  their  nearness  that  here  signifies.  A  very  triflii^ 
object  brought  close  to  the  eye  will  shut  out  the  sun ;  and 
your  chafing  and  wailing  will  make  manifest  the  fact  that 
your  infirmity  obscures  your  God. 

Our  pathologies  are  so  engrossing  to  us  that  it  is  often 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  universe  should  be  judged  by 
them.  Hard  universe,  hard  and  cruel,  that  permits  these 
rheumatic  aches  and  dyspeptic  miseries  and  palsied  limbs 
and  disordered  livers  and  deaf  ears  and  sightless  eyes.  Yes, 
it  seems  so,  when,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  we  look  at  the 
universe  directly  through  them.  But  change  the  point  of 
view;  lift  yourself  to  a  higher  altitude,  and  look  at  human 
sufferings  as  through  the  eye  of  Heaven.    The  law  of  the 
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I-ortl  is  (jerfeci,  says  the  I'salniUt;  liKikiiin  upon  tin*  wurlil 
from  this  liighor  iiltitudf,  though  with  all  the  Uh  of  flwli  nnd 
i^pirit  in  inir  view,  cmild  wv  mit  <jutit4'  liini  uitli  Mii[irrivalT 
Tli«9M'  ills  fnlliHv  tipfni  iinvw  llint  I'liiirim  hr  ni;idr  iingry  :iiul 
l))»t  ciiiinol  Ih'  Hppi'iiwHl,  whicii  i*x(N;ut«  tli<>ir  (vminiiMiiou 
witli  no  rruclly  :uid  tilatt  witli  nu  pity.  Tlu'ir  iibsnlutc  in- 
difffrf-'tice— 11;*  wc  to  tlipiii,  wi  cvpr  they  tn  «>»— tluTi'  is  m> 
dciiyiiiK;  :iii<l  sd  U)  come  of  ardent  wii.sibilitii's  they  s<H!m 
fal«likt'  iitid  rciiK)rsfIf.-«.  Bui  lirrr-  is  aiiotlM-r  iW<p(n:t  of 
llifiri:  llir  p-'v-U  llii-y  entail,  rinlilly  rntisiilcnfj.  lUx*  wilni'WH 
Ici  tlu'ir  ]tcrfiTli(iii.  TIh-  fact  that  v\r  nri'  iiiwavf  made 
iniscniblr  by  the  hrwikiitg  of  tlieiii  is  llifir  rwitutivy  way  iif 
siiDwiiiK  t Imt  in  t  he  kccpinp  of  them  there  is  t>Ii.'»*infi.  Out  nf 
(he  liKhl  tiiiist  lie  infji  I  lie  ditrk ;  out  of  the  waniitli  miisl  Ih> 
into  the  cold;  the  issut's  of  obetlience  and  of  disobedieiH*e 
simply  must  be  nlteriiativc.  nor  iw<  nitioruti  Iwings  u-uuld  «t 
have  them  otherwise.  "AH  i!*  well,"  nay**  an  American 
proficiier. "  for  if  then'  is  an>'thine  that  is  not  well,  it  is  well 
that  it  w  not  mtII."  It  is  well  tliat  violalioii  uf  law  should 
not  he  wHI ;  what  ho])e  for  the  world  if  it  were  well  or  could 
come  tct  well?  Sometimes,  .stjirtinj:  fnmi  my  infirmity.  1 
have  as  a  problem  of  ihoiiphl  trit-d  to  fashion  a  wfirld  in 
wliich  it  L'oidd  has'e  no  plaee,  and  I  have  never  yet  got  far 
without  diseoverinjj  that  it  woald  he  n  poor  affair  Then- 
may  Ur  in  spiu'e  some  planet  on  whicii  onv  born  sis  I  wa« 
born,  ennroned  a**  I  have  been  environtKi,  and  living  as  I 
have  lived,  might  not  be  deaf.  If  ao.  I  would  not  lake  it  in 
exeTiaii>rp  for  thi*'  "ne.  1  love  not  my  infirmity,  but  a  world 
in  which,  It^  roadition  being  provided,  it  niuxt  follow,  would 
aurely  be  the  world  of  my  choosing.  This  unrelenting 
sequence  of  rause  and  effect  iii\-olvos  rterioii**  expei-ienc»-.s. 
but  in  it  is  provision  f{)r  our  larger  and  fairer  welfare. 

There  is  a  story  by  wliich  Li'ilmitz  illustnmf;  hit*  <ipti- 
uiism.  Tlio  Oracle  hiu  made  kriown  1<>  Se.xtuit  Tar(|uiniiui 
that  for  the  wmngK  Up  shall  do  he  will  b<'  driwn  forth  in 
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poverty  and  exile.  Theodorus,  a  priest  of  the  temple,  asks 
of  Jupiter  that  he  will  explain  to  him  the  hard  fate  of  Sextus ; 
why  a  different  will,  which  should  conduct  him  through 
other  paths  to  a  different  issue,  has  not  been  given  him.  Tn 
a  vision  he  U  taken  in  hand  by  Minerva,  who  shows  him  the 
plan  of  several  pos.sible  worlds.  In  (me  is  Sextus  rich  and 
happy  and  honored,  yet,  as  he  sur\'eys  it,  it  does  not  suit 
him.  He  Ls  shown  another  in  which  is  Sextus  great  and 
powerful,  yet  he  turns  from  it  dia-^atisfied.  Finally  he  is 
shown  one  that  fills  him  with  delight;  and  is  then  told  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  very  world  in  which  he  lives,  which 
cannot  be  without  its  Sextus. 

Deafness,  fellow  sufferers,  is  our  Sextus,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
see  that  the  world  would  not  be  so  fair  without  the  {wssi- 
bilities  of  him. 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  that  is  laid  upon  us;  it  is  for  us  to 
bear  it  with  serenity  if  we  can.  This,  however,  we  can 
rarely  do  through  energy  of  will  alone;  we  need  to  have  our 
minds  diverted  from  it  by  healthful  interests,  and  our  spirits 
pois['d  above  it.  .\  way  to  both  is  open— not  a  way,  indeed, 
that  does  not  imply  effort  on  our  part,  yet  a  way  that  is  clear 
and  inviting.  The  world  nf  hunian  interests  is  before  us; 
the  heights  of  cliaraeter,  our  nobler  ap|)reciations,  a  recon- 
ciling philosophy  anr  wooing  us.  Let  us  not  be  disheartened, 
let  us  not  surrender;  but  through  buffet  and  suffering  fight 
on  and  on.     But  that  we  may  fight  the  more  valorously, 

let  us  stand  firm  in  our  manhood  and  hohi  Uatt  to  our  God. 

\.  W..r.VCKSON, 
('uncord.  AloMae/iusetU, 


THE    RELATIVE  VALUE   OF   SIGHT  AND   HEAR- 
ING IN  MENTAL  TRAINING.* 

Thinking  is  discerning  relation.  Relation  is  discerned  by 
comparison.  The  things  compared  are  images — our  ideas 
of  objects,  not  the  objects  themselves.  The  first  effort  of 
the  mind  is  to  bring  these  images  into  conseiousnees.  It  is 
often,  perhaps  iisually,  more  difficult  to  bring  into  con- 
sciousness the  things  related  than  it  is  to  discern  their  rela- 
tion. Hence  the  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the 
child  to  image.  Asking  the  child  to  tell  relation  is  one  of  the 
teacher's  methods  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  imag- 
ing. Good'  imaging,  in  most  cases,  insures  good  discern- 
ment of  relation.  Seriously  defective  imaging  result-s  in 
wrong  notions  of  relations.  Biul  teaching  is  often  the 
result  of  insisting  upon  the  child's  telling  relation  when  he 
has  not  in  consciousness  the  things  (images)  related. 

Mental  training,  from  a  pedagogical  viewpoint,  consists 
primarily  in  leading  the  pupil  (1)  to  bring  into  conscious- 
ness the  images  of  two  related  objects,  and  C^)  to  discern 
a  relation  between  them.  The  first  of  these  efforts  pre- 
sents tlie  main  dilhculty.  This  accomplished,  the  second 
is  an  eiisy  tusk  and  often  brings  gi^at  delight  to  the  learner. 
The  deservedly  popular  teaclier  is  the  one  who  hsis  skill  in 
leading  pupils  to  image,  to  bring  into  consciousness  that  for 
which  words  and  otiicr  syniljols  stand. 

The  first  imaging  of  the  infant  comes  through  the  senses. 
In  the  case  of  the  normal  infant  it  conies  largely  through 
the  sense  of  sight;  or,  more  ]>vopiTly  sjM'aking,  through  the 
sense  of  sight  trained  and  sup])lenieiit('d  by  the  »ense  of 
touch. 

in  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life,  possibly  in  the  first 

*.\  pu)N,T  rc;id  lii'fori- the  Cliilil-Stiniy  Sc'ctJon  of  the  Illinois  State 
Tl■a^■!l^'r5' .\ssijcLaii()ii,  Di'Cfiiilior  2S,  190((. 
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fifUH'n  niontliM.  niglit  aided  by  toucth  seems  to  outrnnk 
hRsring  lU!  u  means  of  niontnl  trainiriK.  1  risk  the  !ii><(«rtiori 
(■wliicli  I  am  unable  to  provol,  llmt,  inlMTilf-d  nbility  bciiig 
equal,  the  deal'  cliild  at  fi  \Wv\\  moniliie  is  tiicntal! y  tlu-  aupe- 
rir)r  of  the  blind  ehild  of  the ."ittii*'  ajjc.  But  friim  tliat  time 
t)n  the  advantttges.  so  far  :is  mere  mental  ojjerations  are 
conorm-d,  an-  finphalirally  nith  the  child  in  darknew. 
True,  tile  dt'af  child  may  uhtiuii  a  certain  i-iass  of  aetixe 
imiiRcs  with  iiiiiph  grfnt^T  facility  than  tlie  Mind  child.  But 
thiw  iniimcs— inintr'*  that  aro  broiisht  into  consciouHtieiis 
throudh  external  objectjj  present  t^i  the  senses— nre  not  the 
uuaf;«4  wliicli  arc  elucfly  rmplnyed  in  mental  cfTort.  in  eflfort 
to  discern  relation,  in  thinking. 

My  far  the  ^realcr  iiiiiiiher  tif  the  ^mIlfIf■^^  of  thouRht  must 
cuiiie  into  roitKeiimsneM4  without  the  iinnu'diat**  presence 
of  the  e.x1-ernal  object.  The.'V  may  wjtnetothe  ehild  whnn 
alone  through  ft.ssocintion — in  a  "chmn  of  thought."  Tho 
parent  iitlcnij)!.^  \n  bring  them  into  the  con?eiou«ne*!*!  of  tho 
child  throuiih  .some  sugjp'stivc  sijjn.  usually  a  word  symbfil. 
So  it  happens  that  tlio  normal  child  of  six  years  has  had  ad 
incidrulable  umoimt  of  jiraeticc  in  ini;iuiiie  alM'tit  objects 
when  the  H>TiibolH  of  these  are  presented  to  setiSL'.  II  iR 
noteworthj'  in  tlib*  discussion  Ihat  nearly  all  the  sjinbols 
that  cause  the  images  of  absent  objects  to  come  into  the 
normal  ehihr*'  mind  are  presented  to  the  ear. 

Tlie  deaf  ehild.  under  urdinarj'  condition.-*,  is  deprived  of 
this  tnvininK  in  iniaginn  in  early  life.  lie  bi^comps  familiar 
with  a  very  fewsufrgestive  motions  nnd  nitituden  jiddresHed 
na  f*>inliols  to  the  eye.  "Chain  of  thouRht "  must  play 
some  part  in  his  mental  aetivity.  But  nminly,  during  all 
hit(  wakeful  hours,  the  cxt4Tniil  appeals  tlial  come  to  liim 
come,  not  through  s_\inboI.s,  but  thrniigh  the  objects  theni- 
wilviw.  ITe  sjwmU  his  lime  and  mental  enerjiry  in  aet'ing 
and  in  touching.  The  greater  part  of  hin  imnging  is  done 
under  the  stimulus  of  objects  actually  present  to  the  senses. 
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"  The  deaf-mutf, "  says  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon, "  revels  in  the  end- 
less panorama  of  sense  perception,  and  is  but  Httle  pven 
to  reflecting  and  to  logical  thinking." 

With  the  blind  child  the  conditions  and  practice  in  regard 
to  mental  activity  are  by  no  means  normal,  but  they  are 
the  converse  of  the  conditions  and  practice  of  the  deaf 
child.  In  the  case  of  the  child  in  darkness,  the  amount  of 
sense  perception  is  very  small;  enough,  however,  to  make 
a  basis  for  endless  imaging  acti\'ity.  I'or  him,  instead  of 
the  "  panorama  of  sense  perception,"  there  is  the  panorama 
of  the  iniaginiition.  (I  here  use  the  word  as  suggesti\'e  of 
both  memory  imaging  and  creati\'e  imaging.)  SjTiibols 
addressed  to  his  ear  are  not  only  as  numerous  as  those  ad- 
drrased  to  the  ear  of  tlie  normal  child,  but  they  are  many 
times  more  effective.  He  concentrates  a  very  large  part 
of  his  mental  energj'  in  the  interpretation  of  sound  symbols, 
and  in  the  comparison  of  the  ideiis  for  which  these  symtwls 
stand — in  thinking. 

The  eight  years  old  deaf-mute  possesses  seemingly  ex- 
cellent vision.  He  sees  much  and  ([uickly  with  his  nat- 
ural eyes,  but  he  is  almost  blind  in  his  mind's  eye.  The 
"endless  panorama  of  sense  perception  "  has  occupied 
his  time  and  engaged  his  mental  strength  to  the 
neglect,  if  not  to  the  entire  exelusitm,  of  the  panorama 
of  the  imagination.  With  eyes  of  possibly  unnatural 
keenness,  he  is  far  below  the  normal  child  in  ability  to 
image,  to  compare,  to  think. 

The  eight  years  old  child  having  no  sight,  so  far  as  the 
natural  eyes  are  concerned,  and  having  unimpaired  hear- 
ing, is  very  (juick  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye.  The  deaf- 
mute  hiLs  his  natural  sight,  but  is  defective  in  mentiil  \ision. 
The  blind  diild,  though  dej)rived  of  his  natural  sight,  has 
unim])aired,  possibly  unnaturally  quickened,  mental  vision. 
His  horizon  cannot  jiossibly  be  as  broad,  but  in  menta! 
deplli  and  height  In*  may  easily  excel  the  normal  child.     It 
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m  a  omu^  of  (liiniiuylic'd  i)uanltty  iiiToiiipnnifil  hy  iiicn>n5ed 
intensily.  It  is  tiiinritural  ami  siiriiPtinifw  undcwirnhlecon- 
wntraliim  j^ciircil  hy  furcf  of  u  must  m^rurns  nritl  unfortu- 
nate dcpcivjilioii.  Witli  iie\Tr  Ji  scnw  iirmRP  of  an  nl)j(»pt 
broader  than  that  which  cau  Iw  ppanned  by  the  extended 
arms,  he  is  above  Ihp  normal  rhilil  in  nbility  to  reproduce 
images,  to  r(imp;irf.  tti  think. 

Thi'  council itjilly  liriif  child  of  cinbt  >Tni«.  wlto  lias  re- 
ceived no  Ki-8trniatir  iiiorital  triiiciinK.  'i»  »n  iiifant,  not 
sinijily  Ijc'cjuisi-  lis*  doce  imt  know  hiitf;ii:i}!f ,  hut  iKvauKe  he 
\vM  mil  received  Ihe  Iriiinin^  Ui:i>  i'uiik's  from  Uie  use  uf 
!tj.7iibobi — training  In  lirinfiiiijc  iiiinfE(*>J  iiiUi  t'oiiscioiiKiii^t^s  at 
the  bidding  of  ji  sign. 

As  lijis  iiei'H  s;iid  licfore,  in  llu-  luftitul  Iriiihinj;  of  the 
liri*t  fiflf'eti  inontlu*  of  Hie  noniial  rhild'j*  life,  sight  inny  be 
nioff  iinportaiit  ntid  vaUi}il>l<-  than  hearing.  But  in  the 
next  six  or  wvcn  yesins  the  Iteariiig  ih  many  times  iiiiHi- 
valoahle  Ihati  the  xight.  It  i^  well  iiigti  iiidispniiiabh-  fnHii 
a  pednnogical  viewpoint,  because  it.  furiiishr-.-i  :it  this  time 
fit  life  Jilnmsl.  the  only  means  for  pntinotiitK  th<'  iinaging 
activity-  Without  this  .«etise  rhe  ehiid  is  ahnii-Jt  wholly  left 
to  hilii))elf  so  far  a»  truiiiing  in  the  imaging  nf  abiitent  nhjeels 
is  concerned.  With  it  scarcely  n  wakeful  moment  pufwa  in 
which  sound  syinbolt)  do  not  h-tintulate  the  imaging  activity. 

Through  siglit  the  external  object  itself  is  presented  to 

?nf*e.    Thruugh   bearing  a  euriou-s  vibratory  **ynit>ol  is 

?nted  to  sent^;  and  the  mind  ([uickly  renixinds  by  the 

jpnluelion  of  an  image  of  an  aljwnl  object.     This  proetsw 

"18  rejieated  hundreds  of  lime?  each  day  in  the  life  of  the 

ehild.    'Die  sound  sytidtol  may  W  a  single  word,  a  senieiioe, 

whistle,  a  scream,  a  shout,  a  laugh,  a  cry.  a  rutitle,  a 
'^bang.  a  pjilter.  a  ripple,  a  ronr.  a  Imkhu.  n  eruek,  a  ring— 
and  all  th(i«'  are  but  :tuditory  signals  for  bringing  into  con- 
ftciouHueKri  ini!i{i:et<  uf  absent  objects.  Sight  furnishes  a  con- 
venient, titougli  by  no  nieait<>  indi«p('nsat>le,  means  for  pro- 
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viding  the  sense  basis  necessary  for  thought  oi)eration. 
Hearing  provides  the  only  means  through  which  training 
in  thinking  can  with  facility  be  promoted  in  the  early  yearn 
of  the  child's  life. 

Take  away  the  sight,  and  the  task  of  providing  the  small 
amount  of  raw  material  that  is  required  for  mental  opera- 
tions w  increased  in  some  slight  degree. 

Take  away  the  hearing  and  all  the  ordinary-  symbols  that 
are  a  necessity  in  the  early  years  in  promoting  mental  ac- 
tivity are  rendered  valueless.  In  the  absence  of  the  hearing 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  are  powerless  in  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  imaging  activity  of  the  child  until  some  arti- 
ficial code  of  signs  is  devised,  learned  by  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil,  and  brought  into  constant  use.  Before  thb< 
can  be  accomplished  many  valuable  years  have  passed,  and 
the  untrained  congenitally  deaf  child  at  eight  years  of  age 
is  but  an  infant  in  respect  to  his  ability  to  bring  images  of 
absent  objects  into  consciousness  and  to  discern  their  rela- 
tion. 

But  at  length  the  blind  child  and  the  deaf  child  learn  to 
read— to  use  language  symbols  that  do  not  appeal  to  the 
ear.  In  the  use  of  such  symbols  the  blind  child  is  but 
slightly  hiindicapped  in  being  obliged  to  receive  them 
through  finger  tips  instead  of  through  the  eye.  Moreover, 
great  compensation  comes  to  him  from  his  increased  imagi- 
native power  and  from  tlic  further  fact  that  he  is  only  in  the 
slight<>pt  degree  exposed  U)  the  dangers  of  the  trivial,  the 
indifferent,  and  the  positively  bad  in  literature.  While 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  available  for  the  blind  is 
very  large  and  daily  increa.-*ing,  very  little  that  is  unworthy 
has  found  its  way  into  embossed  eliaraeters. 

(Vnigcnitally  deaf  people  learn  to  read  much  later  in  life 
than  blind  peopk';  hut  having  learned,  they  seemingly 
possess  tlie  key  to  all  knowledge.  There  is  for  them  an 
open  door  to  the  vast  libraries  tliat  may  be  found  on  every 
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Imnd;  to  thi*  lileriiturp  that  fill?  up,  iind  t-o  thp  litci-jiturp 
that  biiilflw  uj),  and  to  that  whicli  doos  tjcither — which 
simply  i-ntrrtairis  ;i!id  fll^tli^'ll^^  ]>lr;Lsiirnhlr  ocdi|)lltion. 

But  llic  de»r  cliild  apprtiaclxw  luKikrt  with  ;i  Immlivap 
more  i<crioii>i  hy  fur  than  that  which  nuu->t  In-  Imrric  by  tlic 
blind.  Hi-s  hiindicapi-s  in  his  lack  nf  pnwpr  easily  l«  inter- 
pret language  symbols — a  deficiency  f«ir  which  the  nientnl 
uiaclivity  of  his  early  years  u  miunly  respoii-sible. 

So  it  happens  that  tiie  me-ntal  training  which  comoB 
tlirough  print^^d  syinhols  is  niucli  more  cffoetive  in  the  case 
of  the  avoragp  blind  child  than  it  is  in  tho  cawc  of  the  iiver- 
age  deaf  child. 

In  one  iniportaut  respect  the  deaf  man  is  the  superior  of 
the  l)lind  nmn.  The  ftirmer  can  use  the  mental  ability  he 
possesses  in  contributing  Ui  the  getiernl  f^oixl,  in  earning, 
much  inuw  ndviirit:igi;iiutily  than  thp  lalt«>r.  Tn  think  in 
darkm>K<;  in  f^nny.  To  earn  in  darkncKK  ut  by  far  more 
difiieull. 

T(i  one  wlui  sees  only  the  p«ycholof[ical  factor  in  the 
school  work,  the  teaching  of  the  blind  is  fraught  with  no 
\t>ry  ^eat  difliculti<«,  while  the  t^-aching  of  the  deaf  is  a 
taitk  indtHfl.  Hut  to  om;  who  recngnizeit  the  ini]Kirtanc(' 
of  the  .soriologiciil  factor  in  the  educative  pniccw.  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed. 

The  blind  cliild  exceU  in  thinking,  the  deaf  child  in  doing. 
Thi'  l)lind  man  may  ha\'e  large  mental  p<>wert!  but  small 
skill  in  expressing  hiinsolf  in  useful  activity.  Tho  deaf 
nian  may  have  aa  corn[)iirativply  >;inall  mental  powvre, 
accompanied  with  the  ability  U>  make  economic  uhc  of  all 
he  [HisHessft*.  The  deaf  man  with  wnall  mental  capital 
and  a  nuMlicum  of  common  seiuH',  can  easily  eai'n  na  much 
mt  he  consumes.  A  majority  of  deaf  [leople  are  wlf-sup- 
[Hir1in(!;.  Very  many  blind  jH'ople  are  not.  Give  the  blind 
sight  and  tliey  would  think  leiw  and  «lo  more.  Give  the 
deaf  hearing  and  th<!y  would  think  more  and  [xjosibly  do 
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less.  Certainly  there  are  people  with  sight  and  hearing  who 
seem  to  liave  been  well  educated  from  a  purely  psychical 
point  of  view,  and  yet  are  of  but  little  value  in  this  busy, 
working,  suffering,  struggling  world. 

From  this  hasty  consideration  of  the  educative  value  of 
sight  and  hearing,  we  nia\'  draw  lessons  that  have  possible 
application  in  the  training  of  normal  pupils.  The  normal 
child  eight  years  of  age  may  be  too  much  like  the  deaf  cliitd 
or  too  much  ike  the  blind  child,  according  as  too  great  or 
too  little  eniphiisis  h:us  been  put  upon  sense  perception,  or 
upon  the  imaginative  effort  with  which  this  should  be  im- 
mediately followed.  The  danger  that  the  normal  child  will 
be  too  much  like  tlie  deaf  child,  no  jar  ax  mere  psyrhical 
activity  ?>  concerned,  is  almost  infinitely  greater  than  that 
he  will  be  too  much  like  the  blind  child.  The  reason  for 
this  is  a  double  one :  First,  seeing  is  entertaining,  fascinating, 
even  to  the  untrained  mind.  Second,  imaging  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sense  object,  carefully  comparing,  seeing  rela- 
tion, thinking— t hi.'*  is  the  difficult  thing  for  the  beginner 
and  only  becomes  in  a  high  degree  pleasurable  through 
training.  To  diverge  towards  the  deaf,  is  to  follow  the  line 
of  lea.'it  resistance.  To  diverge  towards  the  blind,  is  to 
move  against  great  but  ever  diiniiiishing  resistance  toward 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  toward  freedom  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  things  of  sense. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  the  vjilue  of  sight  in  the  educa- 
tive process;  of  allowing  our  children  to  s])end  too  much 
time  in  mere  enjoyment  of  the  "endless  panorama  of  sense 
perce|5tion."  We  .sometimes  think  of  seeing  :is  a  means  of 
securing  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  upon  which,  sub- 
se<|nently.  the  mind  is  to  openite.  liut  is  it  xecured — 
made  fast — by  the  ;iction  of  sight  alone?  Must  it  not  be 
reproduced  in  consciousness  many  times  irlale  the  external 
olfject  i.s  nut  prexeiit  to  the  nenxe.'<,  before  it  can  become  rejUIy 


valiittMe  mid  nvailahle  "inind-sUiflf?"  Tlie  iimri^  lime 
sjieiit  in  iiiopp  wi-iiig  l-hc  U-s**  tim«  for  rpprndiicliim  iind  puiii- 
jmriwHi.  May  not  llic  ruscimition  of  sceuiE  witli  tlit-  [iliys*- 
ical  eye  lead  to  ncelcct  of  sreiiiE  with  the  mind't*  eye? 
Let  \i»  not  forgi't  tlint  the  thin};»  coinpurtd  iirt-  our  ideai*  of 
(^Klcnifil  oliji-ct*.  not  the  nl>jee.t»*  Iheinselven;  llijit  tlu^ae 
idnu*  tiniitgcK)  niii?=t  rtiiite  to  \\h,  for  tlie  most  }Kirt,  in  tlic 
llhwiiiT  nf  till'  rxU-niiil  nhjcct.  To  think  well  one  iniwt 
iniHffe  v,■^']\■,  must  have  Ijie  power  to  hold  in  ranscioiLsncw 
Ihe  ideiii*  tf)  he  rnmpHied.  While  one  is  struppliiig  \o  hold 
before  hiin«'lf  nnd  to  view  tuo  relntod  ideas  witli  the  niirid'i* 
eye,  the  aetionof  the  natural  eye  may  divert  or  distraet  the 
ntt«ntioi).  TJie  iinnget'  which  the  mind  is  endeavoring  to 
recall  or  li»  create  often  tit'coiiie  dint  and  indis'tincl  in  the 
presence  of  wnse  iniase!*,  It  Ls  not  well  to  let  the  bright 
Hunlighl,  with  all  that  it  reveals  to  flenee,  into  theeamera 
obscuni.  Witlioutdouht  natiinU  darkness — tlie  rinsing  of 
the  eyejt — sofnrtinie*"  aihb'  hriglitneiw  ;iiid  rleftniesK  to 
mental  pieturew.  Ilii-re  w  a  pojwibility  at  least  of  diverLing 
the  idtention  of  tlie  pupil  from  that  wliicli  llie  iiiind*K  eye 
should  we — ^of  tiffiTinjt  Iiki  Kr''»t  induecnieiils  to  tiien-  seeing 
with  ihe  phwieid  eye.  One  niny  enl  and  ejvl  and  not  dipresl 
nnd  ftfisiniilale.    8n  one  may  see  and  »«•  and  not  discern. 

If  I  inidlake  not.  there  i.-<  another  danger  that  ctpnfronts 
the  tearhf^r^  of  iiiinrial  fmpil!<,  namely,  that  of  attncliini;; 
tcii)  little  iniportmic!4*  Ut  t.liei-xpr<!iv<iouof  thought  in  doin^, 
in  perfonnanc-e  that  in  rtoine  wny  \»  diriTtly  related  l^i  vftlu- 
able  M-rvice. 

It  h:w  been  said  thai  in  the  iiuitliT  of  mere  psyrhieal 
activity,  we  urv  in  much  Rreaiter  daiige-r,  in  the  ease  of  nor- 
mal pupils,  of  diviTjtenre  toward  the  deaf  than  divernenee 
l-oward  the  blind.  Bui  oaec  It-t  thi-  laicer  div^-rjEi'iice  lake 
place,  let  the  normal  child  overeome  hii>  natural  .^Ui^i-sh- 
neem  in  imn^in^  and  in  seeing  relntion  at  the  bidding  of 
ti>-tnl)ol.'«,  uiid  a  new  daitgiT  ariKi-i4.    It '» lluil,  having  le^inu-d 
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■the  delight'^of  seeing  with  themind'seye,  he  will  becomeso 
enamored  with  this  kind  of  mental  acti\"ity  that  his  desire 
and  power  to  do  will  be  diminished.  One  may  spend  time 
in  comparing  and  seeing  relation  and  in  thinking  what 
should  be  done  at  a  fire,  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  putting 
the  fire  out.  This  world  is  full  of  fires  that  some  one  should 
quench.  So  one  may  spend  time  in  intellectual  achieve- 
ments that  relate  mainly  to  himself,  that  ought  to  be  spent 
in  expressing  himself  in  some  ser\-ice  to  his  fellows. 

To  treat  slightingly  the  utilities  in  education  is  to  court 
for  pupils  the  isolation  and  practical  inefficiency  of  blind- 
ness. Says  Dr.  John  Dewey  in  a  little  pamphlet"  privately 
printed,  not  published":  "The  ultimate  problem  of  all 
education  is  to  co-ordinate  the  psychological  and  the  social 
factors."  To  put  too  little  emphasis  upon  imaging  is  to 
neglect  the  psychological  factor.  The  tendency  of  this  is 
to  make  the  child  like  deaf  children  in  mentality.  To  put 
too  little  emphasis  upon  the  serxice  value  of  education  Is 
to  neglect  the  sociological  factor.  The  tendency  of  this  is 
to  make  the  child  like  the  blind  children  in  practical  in- 
efficiency. 

Says  Booker  T.  Wsishington:  "The  way  to  help  the  negro 
is  to  ii.'^si.'it  in  making  him  the  most  useful  man  in  his  com- 
munity." Would  that  some  educational  leader  might 
appear  who  would  hclj)  the  wliite  folks  in  the  same  way. 

Say.-i  Samuel  T.  Dutton:  "We  must  regard  culture  as 
cliicHy  valualilc  for  the  ability  it  gives  a  person  to  use 
wisely  his  ])i)wers  and  resources."  Tliere  is  without  doubt 
a  so-called  culture  that  makes  its  votaries  capable  of  easily 
calling  idciis  into  consciousness  and  di-'^rerning  their  rela- 
tion, l)ut  utterly  incapalile  of  using  wisely  this  power;  of 
contributing  in  largf  measure  to  the  general  good.  Start- 
ling illustratiiins  of  the  efferls  of  mental  training  that  is 
niainlv  subjeftivc  can  l)e  fi>und  by  anyone  who  will  search 
diligently  for  tlicm.  .\nd  they  are  not  all  the  product*?  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind. 
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The  dwciiHdion  of  tliis  subjeo.l  (lugjp-.sts  h  third  ciiitigf^r  in 
the  training  of  normal  pupils.     It  i«  that  of  underpslimnt- 

Ilnp  the  valur  of  the  spoken  word  synilml  in  the  first  ywtrs 
of  sduKii. 
DurinR  the  firat  six  yeure  of  life  the  cliild  becomes  quite 
fimiiliar  witli  symbols  that  appeal  to  the  ear.    To  force 
u[M)n  his  ntti'titinii  jihruptly.  on  i-iitering  .school,  sj-nibols 
that.  .4piR':i!  Ut  ihi-  i-yi-  ^writu-ri  words  or  figiir(5*j,  ufti-ii 
Bjn>tiltM  in  iirrtsit^-d  developriiHiit.     This  eheckitig  of  riieiilal  ^ 
Bgi-owth  i."  the  direet  efffcit  of  n  foret^d  I'dort  to  eliaii^te  fnuii 
Hear  symbols  to  eye  smibols.     Iii  tlic  atleinpt  to  \\'w\  out 
Bthis  problem  in  this  way,  the  mind  of  llie  cliild  rests  too 
long  upon  empty  Kyinhols,  and  i."  thereby  nrre-tted  in  its 
development.     The  unfiimiliar  s>iiibol  blork^  the  wny  in 
^liis  progress.     Mia  whole  streitjjlh   is  centered   upon  ttie 
Hrt^cognilion  of  the  spnl>ols.  and  he  hjis  no  strength  left  with 
which  to  eall  into  ainseioiisiiess  that  for  which  the  whol« 

Ittviiiholu  st^nd.  Thus  the  work  from  necpRsity  Iw^-iinnw 
spiritless  and  almost  valm*Iei=8 — Honietinies  positively 
harmful. 

If  blind  ehildren  sometiniei-  accomplish  more  than  would 
\k'-  expeeted  in  tlie  ejirly  yfurs  of  school  life,  it  in  in  jmrt  at 
lejusl  iMTuuse  their  teachers  have  been  forced  to  make  more 
^■usc  of  the  Hpoken  syuibol  and  \c^»  of  the  printed  s\'ntbol 
than  is  ordinarily  the  nwe.  Tlmt  li-apher  la  a  srhool  for 
the  liliiid  or  in  a  srliooj  for  the  seeing,  who  has  suectt-ded 
in  un  uniiMual  degree  in  te.'iehiii(t  ehildrvn  to  read,  ami  that 
unthout  any  iibatetnent  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  mi  the 
part  of  the  |>upils,  has  done  this  in  part  by  a  skilful  lU*  of 
s>inbol.<  that  a]>p«d  to  the  e-nr.  The  i*tory  was  told,  and 
the  imaginjt  ucti\ity  put  into  viporoiu*  operation  through 
the  iL-'e  of  ear  ^yl^bots  halnre  the  eye  symliols  were  presented. 
The  ciiief  part  of  lla*  work  (the  real  thought  work),  having 
been  dnm-  through  the  kind  of  sip-mbols  with  which  the  child 
was  already  familiar,  a  little,  but  ever  incrensiDg  ainouat, 
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ix>u]d  ln»  dom'  through  the  uTitteri!*\iiibol:  jiml  the  diiWs 
interest  all  t)u>  while  could  be  iinuntaitiod  at  \U  highest 
})ilrli. 

W'hiil  is  Iriir  of  the  U^-icliiiig  uf  rciidiiig  is  equally  Imi 
of  lihr  wiirk  iti  tiritliinctic.     That  tpsirher  who  purly  gi 
in  \wr  impils  work  iii  tin*  Hgurc  pnwpsa^,  or  who  early  pu' 
a  Itnnk  into  the  hands  of  tliH  pupils  containing  work  with 
which  they  are  not  alrendy  fiirniliar-when  pros^ented  l«  the 
ear,  is  aiding  in  arrnstiiig  development,  for  which  sljo  prol 
ably  cxpoffts  to  ropcive  not  leas  than  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

The  arithmetic  that  i?  presented  to   ho  pupil  in  printed 
cliaraeters,  any  time  Iw-fore  the  fourth  year  of  liis  mtIkkiI 
life,  should  Iw  mainly  ihal  with  whirk  he  m  alrmdy  fnmUu 
when  jrr&ienled  In  the  ear.     Thai   is.  the  early  arithmeti 
teafiiiing  should  be  done  by  means  of  the  symbols  wit 
which  the  child  is  moHt  familiar.     I  can  think  of  nnthi 
in  HchtMil  work  more  di!«appoiiitiii^  than  tin*  atUmipt  t-o 
tejie.h  a  second  or  third  grade  pu]ii!  arithniptie  lhn>ugh 
priaUHi   eharartei'N.     If  a   limik    hit**  any   phuv  in    these 
l^ndefi,  it  is  for  the  pui-pose  of  re-virwiiig— *(i'inK  again 
tliniucli  the  leas  familiar  printed  symbols  that  which  h 
been  iH'ireivcd  a  :<con'  of  Liiiuw  when  pn«'tit«'d  throng 
thtr  more  fjiniiliar  sjmken  ftymbols.     Tlie  s^lriet  ofiservance 
of  this  principal  would  revohilitinize  the  work  in  the  teach- 
ing of  ariihiiiPtic  in  tlic  scluxil."  of  Illinois. 

To  reeapitulale:  The  Icssmis  to  be  tcarniil  from   thi 
brief  study  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are: 

First.  TtKj  inueh    time  ocrupii'd   in   ineiv    w-eing    wi 
leave  too  little  time  and  create  t<»o  little  dewre  for  repro- 
ducing and  comparing.    Congcnitally  deaf  jx-ople  illus- 
trate thin  kind  of  training. 

Second.  Too  tiiuch  tinie  occupied  in  men'  mi'iilal  opera- 
tions rtill  leave  too  little  lime  and  create  loo  Utile  de 
for  expressing  one's  self  in  useful   activity — in  servi 
Congenitally  blind  peitple  tllustnite  this  kind  of  training. 
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The  deaf  warn  us  against  too  much  einphsisis  upon  sight 
values;  the  Wind  against  too  little  emphasis  upon  service 
values — especially  service  with  the  hands.  One  may  see 
and  see  and  not  be  able  to  think.  Another  may  perceive 
and  perceive  and  not  be  able  to  do.  Tlioughtful  perfonn- 
ance  in  useful  service  is  the  true  educational  goal. 

Third.  In  the  early  instruction  in  the  schools  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  would  be  maintained  and  their  progress  be- 
come more  marked  if  the  transition  from  the  spoken  symbol 
to  the  written  symbol  could  be  made  less  abrupt  and  the 
pupil  saved  from  the  deadening  effect  of  being  trained  into 
the  use  of  words  that  do  not  s\^nbolize.  The  long  con- 
tinued drill  upon  mere  syml)oIs,  upon  words  and  figures 
that  do  not  bring  into  the  eonseiousness  of  the  child  that 
for  which  they  stand — this  is  the  bane  of  the  teaching  even 
in  the  primary  schools  of  Illinois  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

FHA.NK  H.   HAM- 
{li'ite  SuperinUndent  I'ftkt  lUinw'a  InttitiUionftn-  the  HUnd). 

Aurora,  lUinoh. 


IS  THK  .SMALL  SrilOOI,  A   B(M)\  TO  THK  DKAK? 

Wnil.K  small  schools  have  sfinnig  up  from  time  to  time 
in  different  pliiees,  tliey  luive  Iteen  aceideiitscliiefly ;  they 
have  hoped  to  grow  intn  liirge  selioojs.  Of  I;ite.  however, 
a  movement  to  disiiitcgnitc  our  large  scIkkiIs  is  b(>eoining 
notice:il)le;  tlic-  day-school  idea  is  ticiiig  j)romulgated  among 
the  viiriims  State  legislatures  and  at  the  annua!  meetings 
of  the  .National  Kducational  Associatinn.  Tlie  legislatures 
of  four  States — Wiscimsin.  .Mi<-liiga)i.  Illinois,  and  Ohio — 
have  lieeii  induced  to  pass  bills  by  which  the  number  of 
small  schools  and  day-schools  may  he  indefinitely  increased 
within  their  liorders. 

Before  going  furtlu-r  with  the  work  of  disintegration, 
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ought  it  not  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  day-achool  plan 
is  the  best  for  the  education  of  the  deaf;  whether  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  most  experienced  and  able  instructors,  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  intelligent  deaf?  For,  it  is  nioet 
strange  to  relate,  these  day-school  bills  are  being  passed 
■  upon  the  recommendation  of  parties  who  have  little  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  but  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  State  institutions;  they 
are  passed  without  consulting  the  Nestors  of  the  profession 
or  the  heads  of  large  institutions — sometimes  they  are 
passed  in  defiance  of  their  protests.  More  or  less  secrecy 
seems  to  be  observed  in  the  carrjing  of  these  bills  through 
the  legislatures,  and  there  is  no  fair  argument  pro  and  con 
before  the  vote  is  taken.  The  readiness  of  State  l^«ilator» 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended; but  their  willingness  to  act  upon  the  advice  of 
men  outside  of  the  profession,  and  their  failure  to  consult 
with  the  body  of  able  and  experienced  persons  in  the  pro- 
fession, on  matters  of  grave  importance  to  the  deaf,  are  moat 
earnestly  to  be  deplored. 

The  subHtance  of  the  bills  piu^sed  is  sis  follows:  In  Wis- 
coasin,  the  State  trea.sury  is  t<i  contribute  to  a  city  or  in- 
corporated village  $12o  a  year  for  each  deaf  pupil  in  the 
small  school ;  how  few  pupils  may  form  a  school  is  not  deter- 
mined, nor  the  earliest  age  of  admission. 

In  Michigan,  S1">0  a  year  is  paid  for  each  pupil;  three 
pupils  may  start  a  school,  and  tlie  earliest  age  of  admission 
is  over  three  years.  The  oral  mctluid  must  be  used  and  if, 
after  nine  months'  trial,  any  children  arc  unable  t«  learn 
by  this  method,  no  furtlier  exjiense  is  to  be  incurred  for 
tliein. 

In  Illinois,  tlie  school  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
pupils,  and  $!')()  a  year  is  paid  for  each  one. 

In  Oliio,  not  less  than  five  pupils  start  a  school,  and  $150 
a  year  is  i)aid  for  each  one. 
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In  all  these  bills  it  is  provided  that  the  teacher  must  have 
at  Icjist  one  year's  experience  or  training  in  t^-aching  the 
deaf,  and  the  scliools  are  to  report  t^)  the  State  Sui)erin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  an 
IiL'ipeetor  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  who  reports  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  city  or  vilhige  in  which  such  schools  exist  is  expected 
to  supply  the  schoolroom  and  apparatus;  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State  is  turned  over  to  tlie  city  or  village 
and  used  mostly  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers ;  any  surplus 
is  to  1*  returned  to  the  Stat*'  and  kept  as  a  part  of  the 
school  fund. 

Since  It  Is  known  tliat  these  bills  in  the  four  States  named 
above  have  been  inaugurated  largely  by  the  same  persons, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  first  jileading  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  Wisconsin,  they  said: 

"The  multiplication  of  small  schools  upon  diverse  plans 
renders  it  (lossible  for  the  first  time  in  tlic  history  of  the 
country  to  settle  by  a  natural  process  the  disputed  points 
concerning  the  education  of  the  deaf.  *  *  *  \  single 
State  sehot)l  with  an  estuhlislH'd  method  of  instruction,  like 
an  estalilisiied  religion,  tends  to  intoh-rance.  A  number 
of  small  schools  d^-pending  for  life  upon  the  results  )»roduced 
is  favonililc  to  progress." 

Compare  with  lliis  the  fact  that  in  Michigan,  where  the 
hill  is  most  recent,  tlie  seliools  are  not  "  nj)on  diversi? 
planw,"'  but  the  oral  method  is  I'stablislied  hij  lair.  Clearly, 
'"the  disputed  ])oints  concerning  llie  edui'ation  of  the  deaf '' 
will  not  111'  si'ltU'd  ■■by  a  natural  pi^ncess"  in  the  day- 
schools,  if  l!ie.-;e  arc  :ill  to  be  onil  seliools,  as  appears  t^o  be 
the  design  of  llic  parties  proiiioling  tln'  passjigeof  such  Jiills. 

Thr  pniprirty  of  a  St.alc  legislature  liin<liiig  a  school  to 
o!if  iiielhnd  is  (|nestioiial»le,  and  i1  seems  to  take  away  the 
\'ital  principli'  nf  gi^owlh  froiri  the  ,<cIiim)1,  for  should  the' 
I'stalilisJied  inelliod.  aftei'  some  years'  trial,  prove  unsatia- 
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factory,  more  lepisUitioii  would  l>e  necessarj'  to  secure  a 
cliaiiKO.  If  the  choice  of  a  method  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  day-scliool,  it  should  be  con- 
fided t«  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or 
the  State  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  from  whom 
an  impartial  and  scholarly  research  may  be  expected  before 
he  makes  a  decision,  and  lie  should  have  power  to  allow  a 
change  when  circumstances  require  it. 

Another  defect  in  the  Michigan  bill  is  that,  after  nine 
months'  trial,  any  children  unable  to  learn  by  the  oral 
method  are  to  be  denied  the  State  money.  This  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  children,  unless  they  are  ]>ositively  idiotic 
and  uiieducable.  Kver\-  teacher  of  the  deaf  knows  or  ought 
to  know  that  then;  arc  some  deaf  children  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  given  a  fair  degree  of  intellect,  while  He;  has 
denied  them  any  available  power  of  acquisition  of  speech  or 
si»ech-readi!ig.  There  is  more  than  one  n'ay  of  reaching 
the  mind  of  a  deaf  child. 

To  promote.'  the  passage  of  aday-school  bill,  it  wjis  argued 
that  by  central izati(tn  the  State  had  rendered  it  imj>ossible 
to  bring  deaf  cliildren  under  instruction  until  after  the  most 
hnpressionalile  |)enod  tit'  life  was  passed;  that  the  nearer 
the  school  could  be  brought  to  the  Imnu',  the  earlier  could 
instruction  be  prutilatily  commenced.  This  is  a  suiierfiuous 
argument,  for  the  State  had  fixed  the  age  limit  in  tlie  large 
schools  and  the  State  could  lower  it  at  will.  The  spread 
of  the  kindergarten  idea  lia-^  caused  the  large  schools  to 
appl>'  to  the  State  for  a  lower  age  limit,  which  has  been 
graTiled  in  man\-  instances. 

The  ilay-sehool  bills  thus  far  jidopted  re<|uire  tliat  the 
teacher  liave  at  least  one  y<'ar's  training  or  experience  in 
teaching  the  deaf  befoi'e  assiuning  charg<'  of  a  class  in  a 
day-school.  When  I  think  of  a  future  wherein  day-schools 
are  to  multiply  iTidefinilely,  f  ti'cmble  for  the  thorouglmess 
of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  feel  that,  to  insure  it,  some- 
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thiDg  more  should  be  rcciuired.  An  examination  by  a  com- 
petent board,  which  should  pive  a  certificate  like  that 
issued  by  the  Knglish  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  niisht 
answer  the  purpose.*  Certainly  tliis  would  give  us  better 
(lualified  teachers  in  all  departments,  and  lessen  the  evil 
of  appointments  made  solely  on  the  ground  of  personal 
necessity. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  mani- 
fold cares ;  he  can  scarcely  devote  sutfioient  tiiue  to  a  re(  [uisite 
study  of  the  numerous  day-schools  that  may  exist  in  his 
State.  He  needs  an  as.sistant  skilled  in  the  profession  of 
deaf-mute  education,  wlio  shall  l)e  able  pei-siinally  t<i  in- 
spect the  schools,  and  be  likely  to  know  wherein  they  are 
deficient,  and  how  to  help  tliem  maintain  their  standard. 
In  Wisconsin  this  need  is  wisely  met  by  tlur  appointment 
of  an  lnsi>eetor  of  Schools  for  ttie  Deaf,  jis  above  menti<ined. 

From  the  alnive  criticisms  and  conuneuts  on  tlie  day- 
scliool  liills  tliat  have  becoTue  law.  I  pass  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  the  small  seliool.  If  isi'hiimed 
that  under  equal  circumstances  of  instruction  tlic  jnipils  of 
small  schools  make  greater  jJroRresstlian  I  hose  of  l;irge  ones, 
because  Ihc  teacher  can  give  more  individual  attention  to 
the  children.  \\\\\  in  tliis  malter  of  individual  attention, 
it  is  not  tlie  .-^izi'  of  the  svhiml  that  is  to  be  considered  so 
much  as  the  size  of  tlu'  </hw.  Tlie  constant  effort  of  the 
large  schools  is  to  ki-ep  their  classes  of  a  convenient  six-e  by 
increasiTif;  ttie  number  of  tcacliers  in  proportion  to  the  iii- 
crea.se  of  pupils.  In  this  they  succeed  fairly  well,  and  when 
they  do  ha\'e  uiu-e:isonalily  l.'irgc  classes,  c<»mparativcly 
little  harm  is  done,  for  tlic  pupils  are  well  graded.  Iji  the 
small  school,  the  great  disaih-antage  is  in  the  grading. 
There  liuve  to  he  several  grades  in  eacti  class;  tliis  inviilvcss 
both  loss  of  time  lo  the  pupils  and  overw(»rk  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  be  a  man  or  woman  of  honor. 

*?>(;o  tin;  Annah.  vol.  xlv,  pp.  20-32. 
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In  ttip  small  school,  the  rivalry  and  competition  which 
are  a  Htiniulus  tn  iicti\'ity  and  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
pupil  and  teaeher  an;  lacking.  The  number  of  grades  in 
one  chuw  make  it  a  difficult  prol)lom  to  proportion  the  time 
with  fairness  to  each  grade,  progress  is  necessarily  retarded, 
and  the  teacher  is  subjected  to  a  stn'ero  strain  tii  keep  the 
other  grades  proi)erly  employed  while  one  division  is  re- 
citing. The  teacher  is  forced  t^i  use  all  of  his  time  out  of 
school  in  preparing  lessons,  devices,  and  busy -work.  Some 
teachers  are  sjwiled  under  tlie  difficulties,  some  break  down, 
and  some  degenerate  and  relax  their  efforts. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  nearness  of  home  to  school  is 
desirable.  Parimts  are  apt  to  exercise  too  tender  a  care 
over  their  children  at  home,  so  that  they  are  not  well  prt^ 
pared  to  meet  the  world,  and  they  suffer  more  rum  the 
shock  of  the  ups  and  downs  than  if  they  have  had  a  term 
at  school  am(mg  strangers.  Then,  in  csises  where  the  deaf 
child  belongs  to  a  family  who  do  not  live  well,  or  who  are 
low  in  the  moral  scale,  he  is  much  better  off  at  a  large  board- 
ing school  with  healthier  environment. 

Nor  is  it  convenient  for  their  friends  to  conduct  the  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school  every  day,  when  they  arc  too 
young  to  be  allowed  to  travel  across  the  city  alone.  There 
are  instances  where  this  state  of  afTairs  lias  resulted  in 
botirding  pui)ils  nf  day-schools  with  their  teachers  or  near 
till*  school.  Tjie  attendance  on  day-schools  is  liable  to  be 
nmch  less  regular  than  at  the  large  State  school,  for  the 
children  are  kept  at  liome  on  stormy  days,  or  to  help  at 
home  on  busy  days,  and  whenever  they  show  sympt^lms  of 
illness,  Iiuwcver  slight.  The  large  schools  sometimes  have 
cause  to  com]tIaiii  of  dctcntidii  at  home  in  the  autumn  to 
help  on  tlie  farm:  but  wIumi  tlic  pupils  once  return,  there 
must  be  a  good  rcison  presenled  before  they  are  allowed  to 
go  home  again  except  during  regulai'  vacations. 

Tiic  pioxlniity  uf  licaiing  children  is  held  up  a.s  an  ad- 
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vantage  of  tlip  day-scliool  for  the  deaf.  This  is  not  so  great 
as  might  seem.  The  school  recess  is  short,  and  after  school 
is  dismissed  the  children  disi>erse  to  tlieir  homes,  and  even 
at  home  the  affiHatioiv  with  liearing  children  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  to  confer  the  supposed  benefit.  The  long  vaca- 
tions are  fully  as  benehcial  in  this  respect  for  children  from 
the  large  State  institutions.  Personal  friendships  with 
the  hearing  are  formed  in  any  ca.se,  and  a-ssnciation  of  the 
deaf  with  the  liearing  is  more  l)enpHcial  in  later  life  than  in 
extreme  youth. 

The  claim  that  the  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  being  ex- 
pected to  be  a  part  of  the  ])ublio-school  system,  offer  broader 
industrial  advantages  than  the  large  State  institutions 
"limited  to  a  few  mechanical  trades, "  is  one  to  be  cjues- 
tioned  als{i.  In  the  largest  cities  tlie  industrial  training 
supplied  by  the  i)ublic  schools  is  growing  more  efficient,  it 
is  true,  but  our  schools  for  the  deaf  do  not  all  lag  behind  the 
times,  and  whatever  industrial  training  is  there  supplied  is 
of  use  to  the  pu|)ils,  though  they  may  often  turn  to  other 
means  of  livelihood  after  graduating.  Besides,  the  manual 
training  is  more  thoroughly  understood  when  learned  in  a 
cla.ss  of  fellow  dea",  taught  by  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
explain  to  them,  than  it  could  be  if  learned  in  conjunction 
with  hearing  classes  under  a  teaehei'  not  familiar  with  the 
difh<-ulties  of  the  deaf,  as  is  more  often  the  case  with  pupils 
of  small  day-schools.  DcficiiMieies  of  industrial  training 
may  be  repaired  after  the  scliool  tei'm  hy  a  special  course 
or  in  the  acl  of  bread  winning. 

"Tarlial  co-eilucation  nf  the  (h'af  with  the  hearing"  is 
not  a  desirable  thing.  It  is  a  hindrance  to  the  tjuicker 
heariiig  pnpils.  a  dismml'iirt  to  tlie  deaf  ones.  Oidy  inex- 
perienced pcrxiiis  eould  (liiiik  of  this  as  iui  "advantage" 
tn  iie  derived    friiiii  day-scIi<iols. 

Tlie  plea  thai  the  day-school  plan  is  favorable  to  speech 
and  speech-reading  belillles   the  work  of  tlie  hirge  oral 
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schools  and  of  the  oral  departments  in  combined-system 
schools.  If  it  is  hoped  to  Icill  signs  by  this  plan,  I  foresee 
disappointment;  for  pupils  always  will  continue  to  invent 
and  to  use  signs  to  help  each  other  out  when  speech  and 
speech-reading  fail.  Many  pupils  come  from  families  of 
little  education  or  of  foreign  origin;  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  conversation  with  teachers  and  trained  attendants 
in  a  large  oral  school  is  fully  as  helpful  to  them  as  that  at 
home  would  be,  and  often  of  greater  benefit. 

Supervision  of  deaf  children  at  play  and  during  recreation 
hours  is  provided  in  the  large  schools.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  advances  their  educa- 
tion greatly.  The  children  who  attend  day-schools  do  not 
get  this  helj);  tliey  must  be  more  or  less  neglected  at  home 
out  of  school  hours. 

The  stat<'ment  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  large 
schools  makes  them  "clannish"  is  of  little  weight,  prac- 
tically none.  Claunishn&ss  is  no  sin;  it  is  a  trait  of  all 
peoples  under  the  sun.  When,  however,  it  is  asserted  that 
this  clannislmess  tends  to  promote  intermarriage  of  the 
deaf,  and  that  intermarriage  of  this  kind  is  injurious  to 
society,  I  do  pausi;  to  ccm-iider  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
evil  can  hi'  al)ated  l)y  disintegrating  the  large  schools.  It 
may  be  al)ated  by  (Pupation  on  the  subject,  conveyed 
earn('r:itly  to  the  Av.-aI  thi'mselve.s  by  their  teachers  and 
sincere  friends.  This  .subject  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  the  results  havi;  been  published  in  the  Annals 
serially,  and  in  a  volume  issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau  in  1897. 
It  was  found  that  llie  dangei'  lies  chiefly,  and  almost  wholly, 
with  tliose  of  the  deaf  who  have  dwif  relatives,  and  that  for 
such  the  danger  is  equally  great  if  tliey  marry  hearing 
jM^rsons. 

In  the  large  selumls,  where  there  are  many  teachers,  the 
ediicatidiial  work  is  likely  to  be  more  thorough,  for  there  is 
a  s]iur  to  doing  one's  best  in  the  neigh borliood  of  others 
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engaged  in  the  paine  work.  Tpacliors'  meetings  arc  held, 
nnt<^  arc  ronipared,  and  in  an  emergency  there  arc  plenty 
<)f  people  t<)  consult.  When  the  schools  arc  small  and 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  there  cannot  be  this  close  cimi- 
parisoii  of  results  and  experiences,  and  it  is  notable  that 
the  busiest  and  most  ellicient  tt-nchers  find  their  school- 
work  so  engrossing  tliat  they  write  !c!i.«t  frequently  for 
educational  journals,  licnce  their  exi>erieiK-e  is  confided 
only  to  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  school. 

Tiien,  too,  the  great  amount  of  exi)erience  and  data  coin 
cerning  the  deaf  whic^h  is  ae(|uired  by  the  principals  and 
suiH'rintcndents  of  our  large  schools  is  in^'aliialile  for  refer- 
ence when  ;iiiy  legislation  concerning  the  deaf  is  to  1h' 
attempted.  The  teachers  of  small  schools  cannot  hope  to 
have  as  varied  cxfH'riences,  nor  to  have  them  rcpeat^'d  often 
enough  to  deduce  justifiable  concIusi<ins. 

1  was  formerly  connected  for  several  years  with  a  large 
school  fur  the  deaf,  and  I  have  more  recently  been  con- 
nected for  several  years  with  a  small  school.  I  have  oli- 
ser veil,  according  to  my  caimeity,  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  each.  T  am  unable  lo  conclude  that  the  small  school, 
especially  the  small  day-scliool,  is  the  ideal  one;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ii(h'aiitages  otTcrcd  by  tlie  largi-  residinitial 

school  seem  to  mc  much  greater. 

A  TKACHKi;    rS"    V  SMAI.I,  SI'HOOI,. 


A  CONGRKSS  OF  THE  DKAF  AS  VIEWED  BY  A 
GERMAN  TI'IACHKR* 

I  Din  not  recei\'e  a  direct  invitation  to  tlie  Congress  of 
the  Deaf  tliat  met  in  Berlin,  August  18-20,  1902.  In  fact, 
no  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  invited  to  be  present.  The 
adult  deaf  Hke  best  to  be  by  themselves ;  at  least  that  Is  the 
wish  of  their  leaders,  since  they  fear  that  otiierwLse  they 
may  lose  some  of  their  influence.  However,  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  duty  drove  nie  to  the  guildhall  where  the  Congress 
met,  and  wliere,  as  on  former  occa.sions  of  the  kind,  it 
was  expected  that  the  methods  of  instruction  would  be 
con.Mdered.  I  paid  my  tlu'ce  marks  jiximission  fee,  and  so 
could  take  part  in  the  meeting  the  more  freely  and  can 
now  expres.s  myself  about  it  the  more  openly,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  not  hampered  by  any  con.'iiderations  of  the  obli- 
gations of  a  guest. 

It  is  not  m)'  purjxise  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  the  Con- 
gre^iss.  Indeed,  1  nmst  candidly  confess  that  it  would  be 
out  of  my  power  to  do  tliat;  for  1  understood  but  little  of 
the  proceedings,  which  were  carried  on  wholly  in  the  sign- 
languiige.  The  continuous  j^ign-making  of  the  deaf  was  so 
confusing  and  wearisome  to  my  brain  tliat  on  the  second 
day  I  could  not  remain  until  the  end  of  tlie  session.  I 
shall  only  attempt  to  draw  a  few  characteristic  sketches, 
which  may  perliaps  interest  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

A  meeting  of  tlu'  deaf  is  soiTictiiiiig  unique.  In  the  first 
place  it  siu'prises  one— even  though  one  he  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf — l)y     its     dreadful     stillness,    interrupted    only     by 


*Tr;iri  whit  I'd  fniin  tlii'  llcrlin  Hl'ithr  ji'ir  Tuiilixliimmrnly'liliin^  ftir 
.Si>[)Ii'iiiln-r  1,  HKI2.  'rin'  urlii'U'  is  sii;rifit  "  !'".  W.,"'  tin-  iiiitiiils  of  Mr. 
Ejjuaut)  Wai.tiikii.  Itcival  Srliool  rtnni-icllnr.  IHn'rliirof  tlic  Itiiyiil  In- 
st it  n(  ion  ;it  ISi-rliii,  (liTrii;iiiv,  Aiillicir  iif  '"  >ri-srliiclilr  i/c.'  Tiiuli^iliimmen- 
Jiil'hiiiilsiri  'rut',"  iiiiii  l^dilor  of  llii'  ]HTioilii';il  in  wliicli  tlic  iirliclo  ap- 
IM'iircil.      K.  A.   v. 
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occasional,  not  always  mplodimis,  sounds.  The  signs  and 
griniiices  wliich  one  encounters  everywhere  produce  a 
strange  effect,  and  the  General  Superintendent  of  Berlin, 
who  sat  near  nie,  remarked  to  nie  that  the  signs  of  the  deaf 
a  ways  made  a  very  sad  impression  upon  him.  So  also  they 
do  upon  U.S  who  are  teachers  of  the  deaf!  It  Is  certainly  an 
occasion  for  surprise  that  even  those  of  the  deaf  who  can 
Rjieak  very  well  scarcely  moved  their  lips  once  while  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  the  sign-language;  tliat  is,  they  did 
not  ase  spoken  hinguage  at  all.  Only  a  few  spoke  a  few 
wf)rds. 

The  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  found  in  the  society  of  one  another  wsis  noticeable. 
For  once  they  ct)uld  talk  to  their  heart's  content,  and  the 
more  energetically  the  orators  made  slgiLs,  the  more  vigor- 
ouslj-  thev  were  applauded.  The  "iuidience"'  expressed 
their  approval  of  some  of  the  speakers  by  saying  (in  signs, 
of  course)  ''He  understands  it."  The  sign-language  cer- 
tainly has  this  advantage,  thjit  tlirough  it  a  tolerable  com- 
munication witli  foreign  deaf-nnites  is  possible..  I  saw 
how  satisfactorily  Danes,  (iermaiis,  and  Swedes  conversed 
with  one  another. 

How  mucli  of  the  "addresses"  individuals  understood  or 
did  not  understand  could  nut.  of  course,  be  ascertained.  1 
nuist.  Ii(nvc\'ei',  state  tlie  f;icl  tlial.as  was  evident  from  the 
j)roei'<'( lings,  misuiideri^tandiiigs  arosi-  even  among  those 
who  tlioiiglil  iIh'v  wi'Ic  masters  of  the  sign-language. 
One  tiling  I  do  wish,  namely,  that  th<'  '■s])eeches"  of  tlie 
deiif  might  he  wriltcn  nut  in  woi'd.-^.  Tliey  would  cer- 
tainly make  exlrenie!y  iiileri'sliiig  reading. 

It  is  neitlicr  jiossihie  nnr  desirable  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  sign-];iiiguiigc  iiiintng  the  dciif  in  their  intercourse  with 
oni'  :Lnotln'r;  in  a  l;ii*ge  ;isscnili!y  it  is  Impracticaljle  to  use 
only  articulatiiin ;  bul  one  thing  ought  t^)  Iw  done,  at  Icjist 
by  a  prciictier  to  the  deaf:  lie  ought  to  speak  distinctly  in 
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the  first  place,  and  then  in  addition  he  might  accompany 
his  Kpeecli  with  signs.  It  is  by  no  meaas  necessary  to  give 
an  act'oiiipanyiiig  sign  for  every  word;  it  would  suffice  to 
make  such  signs  as  would  indicate  the  train  of  thought.* 

At  the  Congress  I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
know  the  coryphei  among  the  deaf.  First,  I  must  mention 
the  President,  Kimipf,  of  Berlin,  who  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression.  He  speaks  and  signs  equally  well.  HLs 
signs  are  charaeterized  by  a  certain  refinement  and  pro- 
priety. Ueliind  liim  as  familiar  spirit  stands  Mrs.  Schenck, 
a  lady  who  hears,  but  as  the  daughter  of  one  deaf  man 
and  the  former  life  companion  of  another  takes  an  active 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  deaf.  She  follows 
all  the  proceedings  with  a  sliarp  eye,  and  interferes  when- 
ever the  wisdom  of  the  deaf  does  not  suffice.  The  Vice- 
President,  lirehlcr,  of  Frank f or t-on-the-Main,  hiis  a  keen 
countenance,  and  gives  the  impression  of  one  who  easily 
becomes  excited.  He  likewise  s))eaks  very  well,  but  also 
makes  signs  without  oiK-ning  his  mouth,  and  has  remark- 
able power  in  moving  the  assembly.  Huehheim,  of  Leipzig, 
is  a  unicjue  dcljatcr.  He  considers  himself  wise  enough 
to  deeide  the  (jiiestion  of  metliods  and  pleads  for  a  more 
comprehensi\-e  use  of  signs  in  instruction;  neither  his  lan- 
guage nor  liis  signs  are  plea-^ing.  T  also  saw  Brill,  of 
Vienna,  the  founder  and  pul)lisher  of  the  Taubstiininien- 

*'l'hr  (mtiiiilii  (li'iif  ilci  not  iinri'';  willi  llii?^  view.  In  the  Vipima 
TiiiilHiimi'iin-Co'iriiT  itf  Scpfcrnlipr  I,  llir  cilitrir,  niK!ttkin)t  of  a  n-lift- 
iims  si;rvii'i'  In'  iitlriulfil  in  Herliii,  whii'li  njis  cDiniiictcd  in  th^  way  Mr. 
WiillhcT  ;iilvoc;il('s,  says:  "The  li.imlpi  anil  fiiigiT.s  niovcd  as  a  feohlp 
o\j)hiii,iMiin  of  (hi'  iiHivciiLi'iit  ol  llii'  lips.  To  ti'll  tht  tnilli,  it  wa.s  im- 
|ic>s-il)lc'  In  (li-iri)viT  llic  !ti;;ii-;(l  ciMiiii'i'l inn  of  what  wus  spoken,  nnd  (he 
nicairrc  sijjns  afTonli'd  Iml  si-aiity  fiiiK(;i'.-ilions  of  the  hidden  thought;* 
of  (he  disronrsc.  *  •  +  I,,  spcakini!  to  lartrc  iLSwcmbliea  o(  the 
di'iif  thi'  \i-<f  of  li]i  iiiovi'Liiriits  is  II  stiiruKlinn  block,  for  it  destroys  the 
I'tT'-ct  elf  tile  address.  Till'  true  course  for  a  [ireiiehcr  to  llio  deaf  is  to 
keep  Iiis  niiiutli  elosed  iiiid  to  use  ji  vigorous,  efTeetive  sign-iaiigiia|{e, 
III  ihis  respe<'l  tile  eliTnynien  of  llii'  Paris,  Vienna,  and  KOiiifEsber); 
.-ic'hool  are  the  proiKT  models  to  follow."— E.  A.  !■'. 
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Courier,  the  organ  of  the  adherents  of  signs.  He  gave  the 
inipresaion  of  an  sigreeiihle,  pleasantly  disposed  man. 
He  never  became  excited,  and  his  broad,  amoothly  shaven 
face  was  always  beaming  with  a  good-natured  smile.  He 
did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
mighty  Watzulik,  of  Altenburg,  was  not  present.  Prob- 
ably Berlin  did  not  heeni  to  be  the  proper  field  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  far-reaching  plans.  (All  sorts  of  differ- 
ences and  rivalries  exist  among  the  adult  deaf.)  Many 
other  stars  were  missing. 

As  we  pa.ssed  through  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  we  almost  always  encountered  only  friendly,  con- 
tented factw.  I'"ormer  pupils  came,  among  them  some 
who  were  growing  rather  gray,  and  usually  placed  them- 
aelves  before  us  with  the  tjuestion  "Wlio  am  I?"  and 
great  Wiis  their  jo_\'  when  they  were  recognized.  The  great 
majority  of  them  made  a  thoroughly  favorable  impres- 
sion. That  is  surely  a  triumph  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf!  Only  the  most  pnwperous  among  the  deaf,  it  is 
true,  were  present,  at  least  of  those  not  residing  in  the  city. 
With  almost  all  of  thetn  one  could  converse  very  well 
orally.  .■Vlthough  in  individual  ca-^es  the  voice  and  utter- 
ance left  much  to  lie  desired,  yet  one  could  always  under- 
stand thcni  well.  .Viui  that,  aft<T  all,  is  the  most  hnpor- 
tant  thing.  Some  among  those  present  could  exjirc^ss 
themselves  faultles.sly  in  language. 

It  must  l)e  admitted  that  most  of  tlu;  subjects  discussed 
in  the  Congress  were  sut^h  as  bear  directly  ou  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  deaf;  one  can  only  wisli  tliat  the  results  at 
wiiieli  they  aim  may  l)e  attained.  .\ll  the  more  must  it 
occasion  surprise  tliat  the  adult  deaf  concern  themselves 
alM>ut  matters  of  wliich  they  understand  nothing.  .And 
y(?t  the  ([uestioii  of  luethod-^  is  forever  and  ever  brought 
forward  for  discussion  at  their  congresses.  At  this  last 
nu'eting  also  they  undertook  to  break  a  lance  in  favor  of 
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the  sign-language ;  at  least  they  wished  a  larger  place  and 
greater  rights  to  be  given  in  our  schools  to  this  darling  of 
the  deaf.  The  teachers  who  were  present  could  not  per- 
mit that  to  piiss  without  protest,  and  so  I  said  to  the 
assembly,  among  other  things:  "It  is  yours  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  adult  deaf.  The  care  for  the  school 
children  is  our  affair.  In  the  question  of  methods  we  shall 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  deaf.  Of 
that  question  you  understand  nothing. "  That  the  present 
method  is  the  right  one,  those  jiresent  at  the  Congress 
afford  a  striking  jiroof. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  conclusion  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  were  reached.  lOven 
if  I  had  understood  the  sign-language  better  than  is  actually 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  impossil)le  for  Tne  to  follow 
the  proceedings,  for  tliey  were  nht  based  upon  definite  reso- 
lutions, propositions,  etc.  As  a  basis  for  reaching  a  de- 
cision, nothing  was  presented  to  the  assembly  but  merely 
the  subject.  The  speakers,  to  be  sure,  endeavored  to 
exphun  the  subject,  Init  how  fully  did  tliey  succeed  in  doing 
so?  When  tliey  liad  made  signs  long  enough,  they  took 
a  vote  on  tlie  whole  imestion.  Precisely  what  thev  were 
voting  upon  was  ccrtiiinly  not  mside  clear  to  the  whole 
*as.si>nibly.  I  am  now  curious  to  see  what  the  othcial  rejxirt 
of  the  [)r()ceedings  will  have  to  say.  Wlien  decisions  are 
reached  in  this  way,  (»ne  cannot  ascribe  verv  much  im- 
portance to  them;  they  can  scarcely  be  snid  to  bo  the  con- 
scious exj)ression  of  the  whole  body.  If  in  the  rei>ort  a 
resolution  should  he  found  criticising  the  prevailing  nu'thod 
of  deaf-rnut<'  instruction,  teachers  of  the  deuf  need  not 
cc)ncern  themselves  very  much  aliout  it;  they  may  (juietly 
pass  it  by  and  proceed  to  the  order  of  tlie  day.* — E.  \V. 

*'riii-  T'liilixtniiinirii-Cinirirr  of  Si-ptciiiiicr  1  I'liritjiiiis  ;i  cK'iir  and 
i>r<lrrly  rvpnrt  of  ilio  proi-crilJiiRs  <if  the  Consn.'f'^'.  It  stntes  that  ii 
resolution,  oiTiTi'il  liy  Mr.  HiK^liliciiii,  of  lyipKi^;,  ih:vt  '■  Tli-  ust-  of  the 
si(;ii-l:niK'iiigc  shuiilii  itf;;iiii  l)e  iiitrcidui'ud  into  llic  instruction  uf  tin* 
dc;it'"  wiLs  "jwIupUHi  witli  (!nt.hiisinaiu."^E.  A.  F. 


THK  NKKD  OF  GREATKll  ELASTICITY  IN  THE 
USE  OK  METHODS  WHEN  INSTRUCTING  THE 
DEAF.* 

Mit.  Pkksidknt,  My  I.ojids,  Ladiks  and  (Jentlemkn:  I 
wish  to  iisaure  everybody  that  tlie  necessity  uiidt^r  which 
I  feel  constrained  to  read  this  pap(*r  is  personally  distiisteful, 
and  that  this  opportunity  of  expressing  wliat  I  truly  think 
was  not  sought;  yet  when  I  was  invited  I  found,  after  due 
reflection,  that  it  was  my  duty.  In  view  of  my  position 
among  the  deaf  of  this  country,  liaving  been  their  chaplain 
at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Oxford  Street,  London,  during 
fourteen  years  pjist,  and  a  missionary  under  the  Royal  Asso- 
ciation for  nearly  six  years  before  that;  having  also  liad  the 
advantage,  of  deaf-mute  parents,  in  whose  company  I  liave 
ac(|uired  familiarity  with  tlie  special  modes  of  tliouglit  and 
cx})ression  current  amongst  tlie  deaf;  and.  histiy,  having 
had  eight  years'  experience  a'*  an  assistant  examiner  of  tlie 
silently  taught  deaf  under  his  Majesty's  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  tlicre  is  a  compulsion  laid  u])on  me  that  I  should, 
when  incited,  and  on  such  an  occasion  a«  this,  give  expres- 
sion to  any  conclusions  and  opinions  at  wliich  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived,  and  that  with  as  much  fairness  and 
fearlessness  as  is  cxix-ctcd. 

I  have  had  in  three  capacities  veiy  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  kind  of  pupil  thiit  is  being  maiui- 
factured  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  and,  in 
common  witli  many,  I  am  not  satinlied.  The  fanfare  of 
trumpets  that  hcraltled  and  applauded  the  (h'cisions  of  the 
Congress  at  Milan  i^  a  disagreeable  recollectiiiii.  Many 
wl»),  in  a  lit  of  eiitluisiasm  for  progress,  sold  and  pledged 

*K\lriU'1i'il  I'roiii  ;i  ]i;i|M'r  nvni  lirl'urr  ihr  Ind  rruiliuiiiil  Ciniirri'ss  for 
the  U'cll'iiri'  ;iiiil  I'mlrclicin  uf  I  liililp'ii,  lirlil  ;il  llii'  <iiiiliiii;;il,  l.^mdinl, 
KiifrUiiid,  .[uly  Hi.  VMYI,  l>y  ||».  \U-\ .  \\  \\  .  <;.(iii,n\.  M.  A..  ChiiiilHiii  of 
till'  liiiyitl  A>M>(-j;iti<>]i  in  Aiil  nf  llii'   Iti'iirand   Ihimli.  I.t'iiiloii,  Ktiiilund. 
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theinselvps  to  be  hencefortli  the  apostles  of  the  new,  and 
what  wa-s  to  be  the  only,  method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  must 
be  heartily  wishing  tliey  had  had  a  little  more  ttisdorii  and 
niiKleration.  The  pendulum  swung  too  far,  and  the  inevi- 
table reaction  has  begun.  Many  of  our  adult  deaf,  educated 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  ago,  have  as  good  speech  and 
language  as  the  best  of  our  modern  pupils,  and  withal  find 
it  a  great  convenience  in  life  that  thej-  can  communicate 
with  each  other  and  their  friends  by  silent  means  when  they 
^vish.  I  am  confident  that  their  speech  has  not  suffered 
appreciably  from  this  practice,  and  that  life  is  to  them  a  far 
happier  thing  with  tliis  freedom  in  the  use  of  method.  I 
am  not  in  the  least  decrjing  speech — in  its  place.  I  :un  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  which  has  for  its  ol)- 
jeet  the  perfecting  of  oral  teaching,  and  read  its  review  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  plea.sure.  The  greater  tlie  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  art  is  brought,  the  more  do  1  rejoice.  I 
have  no  lurking  desire  t<»  abolish  the  teaching  of  speech  or  to 
keep  the  deaf  apart,  a  class  by  themselves.  Of  these  things 
we  are,  1  know,  suspected;  but  known  as  I  am  to  all  the 
head-masters  in  the  country,  1  believe  that  my  assurance  on 
this  point  will  be  respected. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  static  my  [XTsonal  convictions  Ih"- 
fore  I  c(H)ie  to  (]uote  tlie  authority  of  others.  I  have  at 
times,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  put  this  or  similar  questions 
to  teachers  wlien  visiting  a  school  ftliey  were,  be  it  under- 
sto()d.  in  eliarge  of  pure  oral  classes) :  "  Do  you  ttiink  that 
you  could  instruct  tliese  children  better  if  you  liad  liberty 
to  instruct  them  by  a  choice  of  methods?''  and  almost  in- 
variabh'  the  teacher  lias  said  he  or  slie  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the^■  could  teach  by  eitlier  method.  Their  clas.ses 
were  often  more  tiiaii  half  composed  of  children  who  were 
failing  to  accjuire  a  useful  aTiiount  of  speech,  and  who  were 
missing  the  knowledge  wliich  they  might  have  been  ac- 
(juiring  while  they  were  attemjjting  a — for  them— impossible 
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accomplishment.  This  sontiiiient  has  been  the  opinion  of 
certain  outspoken  head-masters  of  institutions;  but  the 
desire  of  committees  to  be  up  to  date,  and  obedient  to  the 
natural  wish  of  the  Board  of  l-klucation  that  every  child 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  speech,  may  go  too 
far,  and  zeal  may  so  overstep  what  is  really  justice  to  a  large 
numljcr  of  children,  that  I  think  I  do  my  duty  in  speaking 
out — which  I  wish  to  do  in  perfect  charity  towards  my 
neighbors.  I  will  now  proceed  to  quote  some  authorities 
to  show  that  exclusively  oral  teaching  is,  to  say  the  lesist, 
unwise. 

[Mr.  Giiby  here  quotes  at  length  from  Mr.  Arendt,  Mr. 
Farrar,  Mr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Klliott,  President  Gallaudet,  Mr. 
Heidsick,  Mr.  l-'erreri,  Dr.  Bell,  and  Professor  Draper,  in 
support  of  his  views.  Most  of  the  material  quoted  may  ()e 
found  in  previoas  volumes  of  the  Annals,  lleferring  to  the 
a-ssertion  made  by  Mr.  J.  Arendt,  of  the  Municipal  School 
in  Berlin.  Germany,  that ' '  only  about  twenty-hve  \x'r  cent. 
of  all  the  congenitally  deaf  after  leaving  school  can  speak  so 
as  to  be  understood  even  by  their  teachers,"  Mr.  fiilby 
continues:] 

In  Lond«m  I  do  not  believe  the  proiiortion  is  much  better. 
Several  teachers  have  ex|)ressed  to  me  their  lai^k  of  faith 
in  the  method  they  are  compelled  to  employ,  and  one  can 
only  account  for  the  pur<'  oral  craze — for  such  it  is— by  its 
great  success  in  a  few  eases,  and  tlie  appeal  which  tlie  Impe 
of  such  success  for  others  makes  to  pul>lic  sympathy. 

What  a  grand  achievement  it  undoiil>tedly  is,  so  far  to 
conquer  natural  diftieulti(s  a.s  to  raise  the  totally  deaf  into 
such  a  position  that  they  shall  be  able  to  understand  sonu-- 
■thingof  what  other  people  say  without  the  use  of  tlie  lingers; 
but  the  method  has  only  met  witli  real  success  in  a  minnrity 
of  cases.  The  deaf  theni-selves  deplore  and  eonih'iiin  the 
intellectual  starvation  to  which  the\-  have  been  subjected. 

I  believe  that  the  elastic  systi'tn  fur  which  I  plead  can 
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effect  tlic  greatest  good  for  the  majority.  I  do  not  belie\T 
that  the  pure  oral  method  can  be  ai  universiilly  applied  !»s 
it  is  without  sacrificing  the  mentality  and  happinest;  of  a 
large  number.  How  truly  isolated  are  the  failures  and 
even  moderately  successful  pupils,  under  pure  oral  teach- 
ing, is  daily  evident.  Beyond  the  home  circle  and  a  very 
few  others  their  speech  is  practically  useles.**.  and  the  unac- 
customed use  of  pt^ncil  and  paper,  or  ra|)id  finger  siielling, 
drives  them  into  grotesciue  signing  and  great  misery.  They 
are  seldom  Hufficiently  advanced  to  read  books,  and  being 
out  of  deaf-muto  society  ol>tain  so  few  fresh  ide:is  that  they 
become  peculiar,  eccentric,  moody,  and  generally  unhappy. 
I  have  written  too  much,  perhaps — ([uoting  too  largely — 
yet  my  desire  to  give  strong  reasons  on  the  best  authorities 
for  a  ''greater  ehisticity  in  the  use  of  methods"'  will  be 
credited  with  sincerity.  Should  any  critic  feel  bound  to 
take  me  to  task,  I  trust  we  may  join  i.^wue  with  mutual 
resjH'ct,  and  unite  in  such  sincerity  of  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  deaf  ius  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 


[Tlie  London  Tinier  of  July  17,  in  it.«  reixirt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  on  the  pre\'ious  day,  .>*ays: 

"The  most  interesting  feature  of  yesterday's  proceedings 
at  tliis  Congress  was  an  animated  discussion,  in  the  medical 
sectitm,  on  the  best  metlmds  of  teaching  deaf-mutes.  It 
wixa  H  ci\fv  oi  Alhniifisiiis  cDiitrd  iiiiiiidinn.  for  all  the  speakers 
and  apparently  :ill  the  Iii-arers  in  a  large  audience  were  in 
favor  of  the'jmre  oral"  method,  and  agiiinst  the  liev.  !■'. 
\V.  (I,  (lilby,  who  stood  alone  in  asking  for  greater  elasticity 
in  the  use  of  inethods.  .\nd  yet  the  views  embodied  in 
Mr.  (iilby's  jKiper  plainly  des(■r^■(-  respectful  considerati<m. 
He  enji>ys  tlu'  piwtioii  of  tlie  lonker-on  who  sees  most  of  the 
game,  and  he  has  liad  a  wide  and  iii1iniateex|>erience  of  deaf- 
mutes.  He  lias  been  their  chaplain  at  St.  Saviour's  Church 
in  l.ontloii  tor  fuurte<'n  years,  he  had  In'cn  a  missionary 
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under  the  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
for  six  years  before  that,  and  he  has  been  an  examiner 
under  the  Board  of  Education  for  eight  years.  He  has  had, 
ill  his  own  w.ord8,  'very  abundant  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  kind  of  pupil  that  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and,  in  common  with 
many,  he  is  not  satisfied. '  Tlie  '  many '  were  not  present 
yesterday,  whereas  the  '  oral' class  gathered  in  force.  Mr. 
Van  Praagh,  Mrs.  Kinsey,  Mr.  Ackers,  Dr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
Masters,  and  others,  all  supported  the  oral  system  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Pastor  Dalhoff  said  that  in  Scandinavia 
it  was  going  on  from  victory  to  victory,  becoming  more  and 
more  adopted,  and  producing  better  and  better  results.  In 
Norway  it  was  being  applied  to  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
blind.  Miss  Garrett,  of  Phihxdelphia,  had  brought  with  her 
from  America  two  children  who  had  been  for  some  time  at 
an  ordinary  school,  in  oi'der  to  show  how  well  they  had 
learned  to  speak  and  to  read  speech.  The  younger  was  ex- 
tremely Intelligent,  and  answerwl  one  or  two  simple  ques- 
tions readily  and  clearly.  The  elder  was  not  so  successful, 
and  though  the  sounds  she  uttered  were  triumphantly 
translated  by  Miss  Garrett^  the  ordinary  listener  was  less 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  she  uttered  them  than  by  the 
need  for  translation. 

"Undismayed  by  the  avalanche  of  hostile  opinion  and 
evidence,  .Mr.  (lilljy  stuck  to  his  guns.  He  did  not  im]Hign 
themcritsof  the  oral  system  or  deny  the  results  claimed  for 
it;  he  merely  deprecated  \t^  exclusive  iL-^e  In  all  cases,  and 
asked  that  other  and  alternative  meVhods  might  be;  used  as 
well,  each  ease  being  studied  and  d<'alt  with  according  to  its 
nature  and  its  needs.  This  is  nothing  but  common-sense 
and  universal  experience.  A  Procrustean  rule  does  not 
answer  h)  anytiiirig,  and  least  of  all  in  education.  Accord- 
ing to  natural  capacity,  time,  care,  opportunity,  and  other 
conditions,  one  method  answers  best  in  some  cases  and  an- 
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other  in  others.  Mr.  Gilby  h:is  found  it  so.  in  fact,  among 
deaf-mutes.  He  ha-s  found  the  classes '  oft*!n  more  than  half 
composed  of  children  who  were  failing  to  acquire  a  useful 
amount  of  speech,  and  who  were  mifwing  the  knowledge 
which  they  might  have  been  acquiring  while  they  «ere 
attempting  a^for  them— impos.sible  tjisk.'  After  the  dis- 
cussion the  section  got  into  one  of  the  usual  muddles  in  con- 
nection with  a  resolution.  Having  fin^t  resolved  that  it 
would  be  'inexpedient  to  send  out  any  resolution,'  they 
proceeded  to  send  one  out  to  the  effect  that  the  section  '  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  purely  oral  method. ' '  T 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  DI-;PARTMI:NT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

» 

All  the  resolutions  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Special  lOducation  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Minneajxilis,  Minnesota,  July  !)  and  11, 
1902,*  were  referred  to  a  Conunittec  on  Kesolutioiis.  of 
which  Dr.  J.  C.  CiOitnoN.SuiXTintendent  of  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution, was  chairman.  The  following  re,><olutions  were 
favorably  reported  by  theConimittee  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Department : 

1.  Resolved,  that  this  ])e])artiiient  approves  of  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  changing  the  name  and  defining 
the  scope  of  the  ])e|)artnient,  and  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  Conunittee  upon  the  Reorganization, 
which  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  iKime()f  the  Department  shall  bi-.  Department 
of  Special  iMucation— Heljuiiig  to  Children  Demanding 
Special  Means  of  Instruction. 


*t5oe  the  tit'pU-niber  nuitthur  uf  the  Annah,  pp.  371-378. 
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2.  The  object  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  bring  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  education  of  children  requiring  special 
methods  of  instruction  into  contact  and  affiliation  with 
teachers  in  general,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  for  mutual 
benefit. 

3.  All  communications  shall  be  non- technical  in  char- 
acter for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interchange  of  ideas 
between  those  engaged  in  special  education. 

4.  To  secure  from  specialists  papers  of  general  interest 
for  presentation  to  the  general  Convention  or  its  sections. 

5.  To  secure  from  prominent  educators  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  before  this  Department. 

6.  All  matters  to  be  jiresented  at  any  meeting  shall  be 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Kxecutive  Committee. 

2.  Whereas,  the  usefulness  of  this  Department  in  its  work 
calls  for  information  and  stitisties  gathered  systematically 
from  a  large  field ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desiralJe  that  this  information  be  made 
available  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  l-Mucational 
Association, 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  apjiointed  and  authorized 
to  confer  with  the  National  Bureau  of  I-Mucation  with  a 
vipw  to  securing  a  compilation  of  existing  statistics  relative 
to  children  in  the  public  schools  who  need  s[)eeial  methods 
of  instruction,  and  the  gathering  of  more  complete  returns 
from  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  efforts  of  the  school  autbgrlties  of 
the  city  of  Bixston  to  provider  special  instruction  in  special 
classes  for  pupils  whose  mental  development  is  impeded  by 
auch  physical  conditions  i\s  partial  deafness,  imperfect  sight, 
etc.,  L'f  worthy  of  commendation. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  graduation  of  persons  deaf  fnim 
birth  or  from  early  childhood,  with  academic  degrees,  from 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columl)ia,  and  the  University  of  ('alifornia, 
as  well  !is  from  Oallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf,  and  of  l>!ind 
students  from  many  colleges,  is  worthy  of  note  by  this  body 
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as  an  encouragement  to  high  endeavor  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  alike. 

5.  Resolved,  that  the  larger  and  freer  use  of  written  lan- 
guage and  of  speech  from  year  to  year  by  pupils  in  schtwls 
for  the  deaf  is  a  progressi\'e  step  worthy  of  note  and  of  com- 
mendation. 

6.  Resolved,  that  day-schools  for  young  deaf  children, 
ttith  efficient  teachers  and  competent  supervision,  should 
be  encouraged,  especially  for  such  children  as  cannot  lie 
reached  by  institutions  or  boarding  schools,  which,  with 
their  manifold  advantages,  cannot  cover  the  entire  field  in 
many  States. 

7.  Resolved,  tliat  the  thanks  of  this  Department  be  ex- 
tended to  Wm.  T.  Harris,  1,L.  D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  other  prominent  educators  who  have  ad- 
dressed this  Department,  also  to  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  part 
in  the  musical  programme,  also  to  Miss  Cornelia  Bingham  for 
the  living  exhtl)it  from  her  school  in  Chicago,  and  to  Dr. 
A.  Graham  Bell,  LL.  D.,  our  President,  for  invaluable 
services  rendered  to  this  Department. 


SCHOOT,  ITFMP. 

Alabamn  lrt/<litulc. —  Jliss  Minnie  Uvorton  Bell,  late  of 
the  Kansas  Schnol.  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors. 

Arkansas  Inslitulr. — ^Mi.';.-;  Martha  T.  A'ance.  Miss  Luhi 
Christian,  Miss  Ruth  V.  Stephan,  and  Mr.  Isaac  S,  Hum- 
bert have  rosi^TH'd  their  positimis  as  teachers,  Miss  \'ance 
anil  Miss  Christian  to  be  niarrird,  ami  Mr.  Hnnibert  to 
practice  law.  Miss  .\nimee  I.everett  is  transferred  to  the 
art  depart  incut.  Mr.  .\rthur  C.  Mashburn,  h  former 
teacher  in  this  Institute  and  more  recently  in  the  Washing- 
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ton  State  School,  Miss  Cordelia  Andrews,  late  of  the  Mc- 
Cowen  School,  Miss  Maggie  Hopkins  and  Miss  Bessie 
Denison,who  received  their  normal  training  in  the  Arkansas 
Institute,  and  Miss  Clyde  Carter,  late  secretary  to  the  super- 
intendent, have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Berlin  Institution. — Mr.  E.  Reuschert,  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, Berlin,  Germany,  has  published  a  collection  of 
97  short  stories  for  <leaf  children,  entiled  "  Kleinc  Erzilhl- 
ungen  fflr  iauhstummc  Kinder."  As  this  collection  is 
marked  "Part  I,"  we  infer  that  more  are  to  follow, 

Colorado  School. — Mr.  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  a  wealthy 
and  public-spirited  citiiien  of  Colorado  Springs,  who  died 
last  September,  for  several  years  had  made  generous  gifts 
to  this  school,  and  in  his  will  he  botiueathed  it  $25,000,"  the 
interest  to  be  annually  distributed  among  the  pupils  as 
rewards  for  excellence  in  scholarship  or  demeanor,  or  both." 
The  Coloratlo  Indvx  comments  on  the  bequest  thus; 

"It  is  not  the  mere  monetary  value  of  the  gift,  but  the 
splendid  possibilities  lying  back  of  it,  that  render  it  a  potent 
factor  of  good.  Are  any  of  our  deaf  boys  or  girls  possessed 
of  a  talent  for  sculpture  or  art?  Paris  or  Rome  are  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  they  can  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Douglas  Tilden  or  Humphrey  Moore.  Are  any  of  them 
ambitious  for  a  higher  education?  Scholarships  at  Gal- 
laudet  College  are  held  out  to  theiu.  *  *  «  All 
these  great  inducements  are  but  supplementary,  how- 
ever, to  the  rewards  offered  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  pupils,  and  the  incentive  to  extra  effort  at  self- 
improvement  and  moral  (leveli)pmont  must  have  its  effect. 
The  best  feature  of  the  gift  is  that  it.'^  benefits  will  he  per- 
petual. fJeiicratioiis  of  pu])ils  yet  unborn  will  share  in 
them  on  even  terms  with  tho.se  who  first  reeeive  tliem. 
The  Stratton  i"urid  will  thus  i)ring  benefits  which  ])erhaps 
no  other  gift  in  any  <itlnT  fonn  could  bring,  and  th<nigh 
perluii)s  a  desire  to  have  his  nami'  perpetuated  was  furthest 
from  Mr.  Struttoii's  mind,  and  he  only  thouglit  of  the  good 
he  wished  to  acconiplisli,  he  will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
memory  at  the  Colorailo  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
an<l  iriaiiy  a  deaf  or  blind  lifiy  or  girl  will  have  eause  to 
bless  liini  as  having  made  j>o.ssible  sucecssful  careers  along 
lines  that  would  otherwise  have  Ix'en  ehised,  or  in  the  every- 
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day  walks  of  life  that,  but  for  the  inducements  held  out  by 
his  gift,  might  have  been  neglected." 

EvanBville  Day-Sckool. — Mr.  Charles  Kernoy,  the  founder 
and  for  several  years  the  principal  of  this  school,  died 
August  1,  1902,  aged  41.  Mr.  Kerney  lost  his  hearing  at 
the  age  of  five.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  schools  and  Gatlaudet  College.  In  1886  he  founded 
the  Evansville  Day-Schooi  and  conducted  it  successfully 
as  principal  until  1892,when  he  resigned  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  Indiana  Institution.  A  severe  illness  compelled  him 
to  give  up  teaching  three  years  later,  and  he  never  entirely 
recovered  his  health,  either  physically  or  mentally.  His 
energy  and  ambition,  however,  which  were  always  great, 
seemed  to  be  increased  in  these  later  years  when  his  mind 
was  somewhat  unbalanced,  and  he  embarked  in  several 
visionary  schemes,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Once  a  Week,  a  newspaper  for  the  deaf,  on  an 
unparalleled  scale  of  expenditure.  The  failure  of  his  enter- 
prises affected  his  mind  still  further;  he  became  melancholy 
and  finally  committed  suicide.  He  was  a  man  of  genial 
disposition  and  extraordinary  energy,"  and  during  his  early 
career  .showed  remarkable  ability  as  an  organizer,  teacher, 
and  lecturer.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  young  daughter. 

German  Evangelical  Insdtulioti.^Thp  Rev.  H.  A.  Ben- 
trup  has  resigned  the  position  of  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  a  German  Lutheran  parish  at  Holgate,  <,)hio. 
He  is  succeeded  }iy  the  Rev.  William  Gielow,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Illinois  Inslittition.  —  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Milligan,  formerly 
a  prominent  teacher  in  thi.s  and  other  schools  for  the  deaf, 
died  at  his  home  in  Jacksoiiviile.  Illinois,  July  16,  li)02, 
aged  seventy-two.  He  wa.s  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
and  of  the  medical  sehonl  of  tiie  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  1856  to 
JSOr»,  was  sujKTiiitendeiit  of  the  Wisconsin  School  from 
1S0."»  to  1S6S,  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  from  1868 
to  1882,  and  professor  of  history  and  ICnglLsh  literature  in 
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Illinois  College  from  1882  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
scholarly  and  successful  instructor,  a  patriotic  and  active 
citizen,  and  a  devout  Christian.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife, 
a  daughter,  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Illinois  School,  and  a  son,  Mr.  Laurence  K.  Milligan, 
now  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School. 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  Uttcn  K.  Read,  an  instructor 
in  this  Institution, has  prepared  a  short  "Life  of  Christ." 
It  is  written  in  the  simplest  language  possible,  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  religious  instruction  of  very  young  pupils. 

Mississippi  I nstilulion. — MissMinnieE,  Morris,  late  of  the 
Cleveland  Day-School,  has  lieen  appointed  head  teacher  in 
the  deaf- blind  department.  There  are  now  two  pupils 
in  this  department;  Miss  Morris  has  general  charge  of  both, 
with  an  assistant  to  lurip  her  and  care  for  theni  most  of  the 
time  out  of  school  hours. 

Missouri  School. — ^Mi.ss  Anna  C.  Collett  and  Miss  Frances 
Glenn  have  n-sigiied  as  teachers;  Miss  Collett  tobts  niarried 
and  Miss  Glenn  to  teach  in  the  Indiana  Si-hool.  Miss 
Katharine  I).  I'artridge,  late  of  the  Hartford  School,  has 
been  ajipointe^l  Principal  of  the  (Jral  Department. 

Ohio  Institutlim. — Mi.'^s  Ca.ssie  IL  Smith,  who  resigned 
the  position  of  teacher  a  few  years  ago,  after  long  anil  faith- 
ful service,  dieil  at  Warren,  Ohio,  Ocfolter  15,  1902. 

I'vnnsylrunid  Inslilution. — The  teachers  of  the  C  (irade 
of  Wissinoniing  Hall  have  prepared  a  little  book  of  fifty 
"Stories  from  the  Old  Testiinient  Adapted  f(ir  Children." 
It  is  written  in  simple  language,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
story  there  is  a  reference  ttt  the  chapter  in  the  Hible  where 
the  story  may  be   found. 

Texas  .SVAoo/.—Mis.-i  Carrie  Steagall,  Miss  Joe  Johnson. 
and  Miss  Frances  K.  Hell  have  resigneil  their  jiositions  as 
teachers.  Miss  Steagall  and  Miss  Johnson  to  b<^  married, 
and  Miss  Hell  to  teach  in  the  Xiirth  r'arolina  School  at 
Morganton.  Tlie  vacancies  have  been  filled  !iy  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Scott,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this 
school,  Miss  M.  E.  Fairbank,  late  of  the  Illinois  Institution, 
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and  MisM  Elnura  Palm,  who  was  a  substitute  teacher  in  the 
Texas  School  last  year, 

A  new  school  building  was  completed  during  the  summer 
and  is  now  occupied.  It  is  a  handsome,  substantial  strur- 
ture,  built  of  brick  and  atone,  three  stories  high,  and  covered 
with  a  slate  roof.  There  are  twenty-seven  schoolrooms, 
a  chapel,  a  principal's  office  and  reception  room,  and  a 
Btore-room  in  it.  On  each  floor  there  is  a  corridor  thirteen 
feet  wide  running  down  the  middle  of  the  building  the  entire 
length.  The  schoolrooms  and  stairways  open  on  these. 
There  is  a  cross  corridor,  seventeen  feet  wide,  on  the  first 
floor,  at  the  main  entrances  in  the  mitldle  of  the  building. 
The  corridor  on  the  third  floor  is  bisected  by  the  chapel, 
a  large  well-lighted  room  with  the  capacity  for  seating 
about  six  hundred.  There  are  t«ilet-rooms  for  teachers  at 
the  ends  of  the  corridors  on  each  floor,  and  similar  rooms 
for  the  pupils  in  the  basement. 

Washington  State  School. — Mr.  J.  A.  Applewhite,  who 
has  been  connected  with  this  school  for  five  years,  first  as 
articulation  teacher  and  then  as  head  teacher  and  editor 
of  the  Washinytonian,  has  resigned  to  study  medicine. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Dobyiis,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  this  school  and  last  year  in  the  Minnesota  Seliool.  Mr. 
A.  (I.  Ma.siiburn  has  resiffm;d  to  teach  in  the  Arkansas  In- 
stitute, and  issueceeiied  liy  Mr.  W.  N.  Marshall,  a  former 
teacher  here,  who  more  recently  has  tiiUKht  in  the  Ceorgia 
and  I'tah  Schools.  Mis,>j  L.  M.  Crawford  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Alice  Applewhite,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Mississippi 
Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Evangelical  Work  in  Paris. — During  the  past  two  years 
a  now  inifisionary  work  has  been  carried  on  among  the  deaf 
in  Paris,  France.  It  was  start^-d  by  the  McAU  Mission, 
but  is  now  under  the  general  direction  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  various  Protestant  churches 
(Ueforniod,  Free,  Lutheran,  and  Methodist)  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Vigier,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
teacher  in  several  schools  for  the  deaf,  now  a  Protestant 
pastor.  Heligious  services,  at  which  from  forty  to  fifty  deaf 
persons  are  present,  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  at  No.  8.  Boulevard  Honne-Nouvelle,  and  pastoral, 
charitable,  and  philanthropical  work,  similar  to  that  of  the 
church  missions  to  the  deaf  in  the  I'nited  States,  is  carried  on 
during  the  week.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Vigier, 
No.  .5  rue  Demours,  Paris  17',  France. 


The  Earphom: —T\iG  Mi.  Airy  World  of  October  16  de- 
scribes a  tost  of  the  Earphone,  one  of  the  latest  instru- 
ments for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they  aid  and  develop 
the  power  of  hearing.  The  test  was  made  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  "  in  tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Dr.  .1.  An<irews  Harris,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Johnson,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Cleveland,  and  the  officers  and 
teachers.  Like  the  akoulalion,  the  earphone  is  an  elec- 
trical intensificr  of  sound,  but  s<'ems  to  be  less  violent  in 
its  effect.  Mr  Willanl  S.  Mears,  the  operator,  tested  the 
hearing  of  nine  pupils  with  tiie  earphone.  These  pupils 
were  of  all  grades,  from  tliose  with  consitlcrable  hearing 
to  those  supp<iseLl  to  be  totally  deaf.  In  each  case  Dr. 
Crouter  gave  information  in  regard  to  the  ijupil's  degree 
of  hearing. 

"The  earphone  consists  nf  a  small  battery  connected 
with  a  iiKiiitlipieee  and  an  i'ar])ieee  l)y  means  of  cords. 
Two  fiiriiis  (if  {'arpiei'c  were  iisril,  one  held  to  the  ear  by  a 
hard  rubber  band  arounil  the  head,  the  other  held  like  a 
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lorgnette.  The  latter  was  used  in  only  one  or  two  cases, 
and  when  used  the  operator  did  not  speak  into  the  mouth- 
piece, 

"Mr.  Mcars  talked  in  a  rather  low  tone,  confining  him- 
self mainly  to  words  Uke  'papa,'  'mamma,'  'school,'  and 
'halloa.'  These  the  pupil  was  directed  to  repeat  as  given. 
If  the  pupil  did  not  respond  readily  he  was  toht  what 
words  were  to  be  used  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  given.  These  words  were  spoken  through  the  instru- 
ment until  the  pupil  was  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  them, 
then  given  promiscuously.  Several  pupils,  unable  at 
first  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another  through  the 
earphone,  after  practice  repeated  them  correctly.  Some 
needed  no  such  preliminary  instruction.  One  or  two  said 
they  could  hear  something,  but  did  not  know  what.  Others 
could  get  nothing.  With  three  the  tests  seemed  to  give 
excellent  results.  These  were  able  to  repeat  many  words 
and  several  sentences  correctly.  How  much  good  these 
could  derive  from  the  regular  use  of  the  earphone,  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  Two  others,  of  very  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  hearing,  apparently,  seemed  to  hoar  as  well  with- 
out the  earphone  as  with  it. 

"The  trials  were  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory.  In  some 
cases  the  operator  claimed  results  imwarranted  by  the 
experiments;  in  others  he  palpably  failed  to  bring  out 
the  best.  The  fault  was  with  him  rather  than  with  the 
earphone.  Ho  selected  words  that  no  oral  teacher  would 
have  used.  Mr.  Mears  j)roniise(l  to  give  further  tests  very 
soon  and  with  iinprovecl  apparatus.  The  results  of  these, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  conclusive.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  earphone  doe.s  so  intensify  siiund  that  the  voice,  when 
speaking  in  the  l()west  tune,  is  carried  to  the  ear  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  .Mr.  Mears  thinks  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  can  be  miiteriaily  aided  by  its  use. 
If  ono-thinl  of  this  number  can  be  helped  the  instrument 
is  one  of  great  vahic  ."Should  further  tests  demonstrate 
that  the  earphone  is  of  benefit,  with  mi  injurious  cfTect  upon 
the  ear  from  its  (-ontinued  use.  tli(i.-;e  interested  will  be 
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informed;  but  in  all  cases  it  wnuld  ho  well  to  consult  a 
competent  aurist  before  attempting  the  extended  use  of 
any  device  or  instrument  to  aid  hearinfi;." 

Oil  on  Slates. — The  Colorado  Index  of  Ootolier  9  says  that 
"  last  summer,  while  the  painters  were  oiling  and  varnishinfi 
the  woodwork  in  the  school  buildinp,  they  left  fingermarks 
here  and  there  on  the  blackboards.  Mr.  Argo  noticed  that 
these  spots  were  not  only  a  deep  l)laek  but  took  the  crayon 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  slate  surface.  liy  way  of  ex- 
periment he  had  a  whole  blackboard  oiled,  and  this  slate 
became  the  blackest,  smoothest,  and  best  in  the  room. 
The  slates  in  all  the  schoolrooms  have  now  been  oiled,  and 
show  the  writing  to  better  advantage,  while  there  is  hardly 
any  dust.  The  mixture  employed  consists  of  three  ])arts 
pure  linseed  oil  and  one  part  gasoline.  After  the  oil  has 
been  on  the  slates  for  about  an  hour,  they  should  be  rublM!<l 
dry  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  soft  cloth." 


Periodicfds. — El  Sordomudo  Arfjeitlino.  the  organ  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Ituenos  Aires,  which  was  suspended 
in  1899,  has  resumed  publication  with  renewed  vigor  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  .1.  P.  I>iaz  (loTuez,  Vice-Prineipal  of 
the  Institution.  His  address  is  Defensa  1179,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine  llepublic. 

The  Deaf  World,  of  lndianaj>olis,  Indiana,  hiis  suspended 
j)ublication. 

The  Eye,  formerly  piiblisheil  at  Maitland,  Missouri,  by 
Mr.  Oren  M.  Elliott,  is  now  conducted  liy  Mr.  Hussell 
Smith,  1702  North  'iOth  Street,  (tinaha,  .\ebniska. 

The  Chicago  Methodist  i'^piwcnpal  .Mi.ssiou  for  the  Deaf 
has  l)egnn  the  publication  of  :i  monthly  n'ligious  jxriodical 
entitU'd  the  Silnit  flirahl.  It  is  edited  by  tlie  Kev.  Philip 
J.  Haseiistab.  wlm  ]\us  charge  nf  (hat  Missimi. 

Tciirhrrn  oj  tlir  Dciif-liliinl. — .\  friend  writes  us:"Tliere 
has  been  a  regnbir  breakdinvri  ainimg  the  teachers  of  the 
blind-deaf  this  sniniiier,   .Miss   l)(Mi;dd,   Mrs,    IJarrett,   Miss 
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Ha<l)£cr.  ami  MUs  Cntilc-y.  all  having  friven  way.  and  if  Mis$ 
Uoyd  an>l  Mis--  I.ym  had  rarrifd  out  their  chemhed  hope 
nf  haviiiir  tln-ir  pupils  with  them  all  summer,  they  would 
pmhahly  have  \tfcii  atUh'd  to  the  list." 

Miss  ^irart-  Kmilif  Taft.  late  of  the  Iltinoiis  School,  has 
ai-cr-plr-d  thr-  pr)>itit)ii  of  teacher  for  Edith  Thomas  at  the 
I'erkiiis  liistiliitiori.  Miss  Thurston  having  resigned  to  br 
ahte  to  he  near  her  infirm  pan-nts. 

()ur  Lint  of  Itixlrurlorn. — In  tho  rtext  Janiiar>'  nunibor  »rf 
the  AiirifilH  we  exjieet  to  publish,  as  we  did  last  year,  the 
name.-  anil  addresses  of  Aincripan  (I'nitcd  Statcf  and 
Cunadaj  Instructors  fif  the  Ueaf.  Last  year  the  list  con- 
tained rinly  instructors  who  were  actually  at  work  in  schools, 
tin  coniiiiuiiicated  to  us  hy  supcrinlcndent.'i  and  principals. 
Sfiiiie  teachers  with  jirivate  i)upils,  and  others  who  were 
temporarily  out  tjf  employment  but  desireil  to  return  to 
thi-  work,  expresscfi  reprei  that  their  namoK  were  not  in- 
elndr-d.  This  year,  therefore,  the  list  will  include  all  in- 
structors of  llie  deaf  who  so  desire,  whether  at  present 
teaehinir  in  schot»|s  or  not.  provided  their  names  and  ad- 
dres.>ie>  are  sent  us  before  the  end  of  .November.  We 
cannot  iirnlertakc  to  publish  in  subscfjuent  numbers  of  the 
Aiiiiiilx  fluriiifr  the  year  names  wliich  do  not  reach  us  in 
time  for  the  li,~i  in  llic  January  nuTnber. 

liipinis  iij  Srli'i"l!'.--\\c  liave  received  the  f<illowing  re- 
porl:-  of  sclinr.l-  pabli>herl  in  1!HI2:  Buenos  .-Vires  (Boys'j. 
Ci-j.'M  Mtalyi.  .Mnt!i;iiiii,  \ew  ^'llI■k  Improved  Instruction. 
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